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85 


cleſiaſtical Laws, and Hiſtory ns — 

ing each Denomination. q v. Of Sacred Backs and Writings, the 

Veſtments of Religious Orders, and a 
Deſcription of all the Utenſils employ- 


ed! in Divine Offices. 


III. The Riſe and Progreſs of the va- 
rious Sects, Hereſies, and Opinions, 
Which have ſprung up in different 
Ages and Countries; with an Ac- 
count of the Founders and Propagators 
| thereof, „„ 


VI. The Changes and Alterations, which 
Religion has undergone both 1 in ancient 
and modern Times. 
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ATABL E of ARTICLES, diſpoſed under their 
proper Heads. 


I. Objects of Religious Worſhip, DeiTiEs, IDo L 5, GO 


8 


Ares. Certain inferi or deities of FY 
-- Page 5 


Romans. 1 
Lat. An antient Arabian idol. 


Latona. A goddeſs of the Romans. ibid, 
Laverna, The goddeſs of thieves. 8 
Liberty. A Roman goddeſs. 4 
Libitina. The voddeſe of funerals. 20 | 


Lingon. An Eaſt-Indian idol. ibid. 


Litæ. Goddeſſes, ſo called. ibid. 
Log of Wood. A Tonquineſe idol. 544 
| Lua. The goddeſs of erpiations. 30 


M. 


Scripture. 5 42 


Mamaniva. An Eaftl-Indian idol. 545 


Mammon. The god of riches. 
Manes. Certain Pagan deities. 46 


Mango-capac. A Peruvian deity. 54 
Manipa. A Tartarian idol. 48 


Maracas. Idols f the Brafilians. 546 


Maramba. An African deity, ibid. 


Marica, A nymph. 49 
Mars. The god of war. 60 
Matuta. A Roman goddeſs. 76 
Meditrina. A Pagan goddeſs. 78 


Mehadou. A deity of the Indian Bra- 


mins. 8 


Melpomene. One of the Muſes. 80 


Mendes. An Egyptian deity, 81 
Mens or the Mind. A Roman deity. 548 


Mercury. The god of merchandiſe, elo- 
8 


quence, Oc. 


3 
Merodach. A god of the Babylonians. 86 | 


Michapous. A North- American deity. 


546 
Minerva. The goddeſs of wiſdom. 94. 
Mithra. A god of the antient Perfians. 


NE 
Mnevis. A god of the antient Egypti- 
ans. 108 


V 0 L. II. 


Ahuzzim. 4A god, mentioned in 


Modeſty. A Roman godde eſs. Page 108 
Mogon. An antient Britiſh deity. ibid. 
Mokiſſos. African deities. 549 
Momus. The god of jeſting. 116 
Moloch. A god of the Ammonites. 122 
The Moon. 139 
Morpheus. Attendant on the god Som- 
= „ 
9 Mother-Goddeſſes, Certain Pagan dei- 
ties. 145 
Murcia. The endl eſs of idleneſs. 148 
The Muss. N 148 
Muth. A deity, mentioned by Phil. Bl. 
„ 0 
5 N. | 


Ania. The godaef of funeral. ſongs. | 
„ 

Natigay. A deity Fl the Mongolian Ta 
fark. F 
Nebo. An idol of the antient Babylo- 
mans. 156 
Neceſſity. A Roman ae "mM. - 
Nehalennia. A Pagan goddeſs. 159 


Nemeſis. The goddeſs of rewards and 


puniſbments. 160 
Neptune. The god of the ſea. 162 


Nereids. Geddbſſe of the ſea, 165 
Nereus. A marine deity. 167 
Nergal. An idol of the Samaritans. ibid. 
Nibhaz. An idol of the Avites. 169 
Night. A Pagan goddeſs. — 190 
Niſroch. The 2 9 the Ninevites. 171 
Nitoes. Dæmons or Genii. ibid. 
Nixidu Dei. Roman deities. 49 

Nocca. A deity of the antient Goths, 
Novenſiles Dei. Certain Roman 2 


174 
Nymphs. Inferior godde 72 of the Pa- 
_— 187 


a Oceanus, 


— 3 hs rar my 
r . 


Praxidica, A goddeſs of the Romans. 


i a AT ABLE of ARTICLES. 


O. 


Ceanus. A marine deity. Page 184 
Old man of Oby. A Tartarian 


O 


idol. 550 
Olympii Dei. Certain deities of the A- 
thenians. | I85 
Opportunity. A Roman deity. 550 
Orbona. A Roman goddeſs. 203 
Oſiris. A god of the antient 3 
20 
P. 


Achacamac. The ſupreme god of the 


Peruvians. 209 
Palæmon. A marine deity. 211 
Pales. A rural goddeſs. 212 
Palici. Sicilian Len „ 
Pan. The god of Shepherds. 215 
Peace. A goddeſs of the Greeks and Ro- 

mans. * 231 
Penates. Houſe-bold deities. 233 
Percunus. A Pruſſian deity. 238 


Perdoite. A Pruſſian deity. 239 


Pergubrios. A Pruſſian deity. ibid. 


| Perimal. A god of the Banians. ibid. 


Phorcus. A marine deity. 247 
Piety. A Roman 71 1 249 
Plato. The god of Hell, 223852 
Plutus. The god of riches. 233 


Polyhymnia. One of the Muſes. 256 


Poſtvorta. A goddeſs of the Romans. 


-— 
ibid. 


Priapus. | The god of Orchards and Gar- | 


ens, 


276 


Prono. An idol of the antient Sclavo- 


286 


nians. 


Proſerpine. The goddeſs of Hell, 290 


Proteus. A marine deity, 292 


Puda, the Pexaios, and Pe's. Eaſt-1n- 
> We $51. 
Puzza. A Chineſe goddeſs. 305 


dian deities. 


w 


{ NVante-cong. A Chineſe drive 552 
\ Quanwon. A Fapaneſe deity. ibid. 
QueNavady. An idol of the Eoft-Tndi- 


_ 308 
Quiay-poragray. An idol of the Banians. 
Quiet. A Roman deity. ibid, 


Quirinus. A Roman deity, 310 
Suiten An African god. 311 


Quitzalcoalt. An antient Mexican deity. 


ibid. 


| Teraphim. FJeuiſb images. 
Terminus. The god of boundaries. 4 57 


R. 


Am. A Chineſe deity. Page 553 
Rediculus. A deity of the antient 
Romans. 318 


Remphan. An iabl, mentioned in the 


Scriptures. 335 

Rimmon. An idol of the people of Da- 

maſcus. 340 

Rome. That city, derfied. 344 
8. 


[OAlus or Health. A Roman deity. 364 


Saturn, A famous god of the Greeks 


and Romans. 369 
Satyrs. Rural deities. 373 
Senectus. A Roman deity. 383 
Serapis. An Egyptian deity. 385 
Serpent (Brazen). An idol, worſhipped 
by the Iſraehtes. © 389 
Silence. A Roman goddeſs. 397 
Silenus. A Roman god. ----- 8 


Sommonacodom. A Siameſe deity. 403 


Somnus. The god of Sleep. 404 


Soſipolis. An antient deity of the Eleans. 
F 
Stoorjunkare. A deity of the Laplanders. 
VV 
Succeſs. A Roman deity, 410 


| Succoth-benoth. An antient deity of the 

% T7 

Sulfi. Certain Gauliſh deities. ibid. 

Suwa. A Fapaneſe deity. or © 

3 ibid. 

Sylvanus. A rural deity. 414 
'F's 


Alaſſius. A Roman deity. 44 5 
Tanfana. A god of the antient 


Germans. 


Taranes. A god of the antient Cal. 


448 


Taraxippus. A Grecian deity, ibid. 
Tartak. A Samaritan deity, 449 


Teleſphorus. A Roman deity. 450 
Tempeſtas. A Roman deity. 451 


4.50 
Teſcalipuca. A Mexican deity. 4.58 


Tethys. A goddeſs of the ſea. ibid. 


Themis. The goddeſs of juſtice. 

Thetis. A ge 235 72 Fen 182 
Theutates. A Gauliſb deity. 463 
Thor. An antient Saxon idol. 464 
Ti can. A Chineſe detty. 562 


Tiedbaick. A Fapaneſe deity. ibid. 
Tien ſu. An idol of the Tonquineſe, 46 5 
Titans. Fabulous giants. ibid. 
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A TABLE 


Toia. An euil deity of the Floridans. 


of AnriclEs w 


Viſtnou, An idol of the Indian Bramins. 


4 6 dei Page el. v. 1 : ibid. 
Toranga. apaneſe deity. ibi itirineus. An antient Britiſh god. 406 
Teas, T Habe, deity. ibid.] Vitziputzli. The chief deity of 4 Asi 
Touquoa. An evil deity of the Hotten- cans. ibid. 
| tots. ibid. Vulcan. The god of fire. 502 
Tozi. A Mexican goddeſs. 469 
Tranquillity. A Roman goddeſs. ibid.“ W. 
Tritons. Marine deities. 473 
Tuiſto. An antient German deity. 474 Inds. Pagan deities. 510 
Tutelina. A Roman goddeſs. 475 Woden. A deity of the Saxons, 
— An antient Egyptian deity. ibid. Getes, Danes, &c. 512 
V. X. 

Enus. 8 gdf 1 beauty and Aca. An Eaft-Indian deity. 513 
ym, 481 Xantai. A Japaneſe deity. ibid. 
* 4 Roman god. 486 | 
Veſta. A Roman goddefs. 488 V. 

Victory. A Roman goddeſs. 1 1 
Virtue. A Roman goddeſs. 495 - The god of death. 515 
— a — in . 


II. Perſons dedicated 70 Religion, Pairs ＋ Reis: o v 8 
OR DRRs, Sc. 


St Maur (the. congregation of). A A reli 
ous order. 

Melchiſedech (The order of). A 4 £4 
Prieęſt bond. 


l nn. 


Miramiones. 


Ama. Hightriet of the Afaatic 
BL, Tartars. Pape 1 
Lampadary. An officer in the church of 
Conſtantinople. 3 
S. Laurence (Regular Canons if). 4 re- Miſtionaries. Certain Eccleſi aftics. 103 
 liguous order. 8| Monxs. 1 
Lay-brothers. A kind of Monks. 9 | Moſcovite Monks. 143 
Lazarites. A religious order. -ibid, Mount Olivet {The congregation of). A 
Lecturers. An order of preachers. 10 religious order. 145 
Legate. The Pope's embaſſador. ibid. Mourners. An order of Penitents. 140 
. An order of fig. among the | Mufti, T. be bead f the Turkiſh clergy. 
e „„ | Ras 
M. N. 
8. TAsdalen 7 Nuns of). 4 * I TAdab. The bigh-prief s the Per- 
ous order. | en, 151 
| Magiſter Diſcipline. An eccle faaſtical 2 Naſi The preſident of the Feri San- 
ficer, in the antient Church. 41 bedrim. 153 
Mahadi. Sovereign Pomtiſ of the Muj- | Negombo, Negoſci, and Nepindi. Dif- 
ſſulman religion. 42 ferent orders of African prigſts. 158 
Malta (Knights of). A religious-military Neocori. Sacred officers among the an- 
order. 44 tient Greeks. 160 
Manuductor. A ecclefiaſtical Meer in Neſtorian Monks. 168 
the antient Church. Ln” 
MarTyYRs. = 
Maſſorets. Few:ſh doctors. 


51%. TO 
7 | Novices. Candidates for a religious tes 


| Nuns. 


4 religious order. 81 
Mingrelian Monks. 1 
Minims. A religious auer, ibid. 
A order of Nuns. 101 


Nethinims. Officers in the temple of Fe- 
rufalem. ibid. 
3 | Nimetulahites. AI ſort of Turkiſh Monks, 


174 
170 
Oblati. 


v 
O, 
Blati, A kind of Lay-brothers. 
| Page 183 
Ombiaſſes. Priefts of Madagaſcar. 185 
Onſais. Prieſts of Cochinchina. 191 
Oratory (Prieſts of the). A religious 
order. 202 
Overſeers. An order of Fewiſh Prieſts. 
re 207 
P. 
Arabolani. Antient Eccleſiaſtical of- 


ficers. 


Paſtophori. An order of Pagan priefi 
| Patriarchs. Eccleſ aftical dignitaries. 447 


Penitentiaries. Confeſſionary prieſts. 234 
Penitents. An order of Chriſtians. ibid. 
Philippines. A religious factety, at Rome. 
535 247 
Pontifices. Prieſts. of the antient Ro- 
8 FFF 
Poor Volunteers. A religious order. 2 57 
Pope. Certain priefts of the Romans. 2 58 
The Pop. ibid. 


Potitii and Pinarii. Priefts of Hercules. 


264 
1 Premonliratenies A religious order. 272 
Preſbyters. An order of Chriſtian Clergy. 

2 „ 
PRIESTS. — 
Primates. An order of Chriſtian biſhops. 
2 281 
Prior. The bead, or fuperir, of a Con- 
AW ': mo 
PROPHETS. 280 


Prothonotaries (Apiſlica). A college 
e biſhops. 29 
Providence (Nuns of). A religious order. 

294 


. 


indecemviri. 
„ 


309 
Quinqueviri. An order of Roman 
Prieſts. 310 

R. 
Abbins. TFewſh Doctor 313 
Rajas. A religious order in the 
Eaſt-Indiss. 553 
Raulins. Prieſts of the Banians. 315 
Readers. An inferior order of Chriftian 
Clergy. 316 
Rechabites. A religious order among the 


antient Fews, 


ibid. 


Recluſes. Certain Religious, ſo called. ibid. 


Recollets. 
Regulator of the lots. 


220 


A ſacred college 4 


ON 
* 


A T ABLE of Aris 


A religious order, Page 3 17 
An officer in the 
320 


A ſacred-officer among 
339 


Jeuiſb Temple. 
Rex 83 
the Romans. 


8. 


Ack (Order of the). A e 07 
der. 3 50 
A ſacred officer among the Fewos. 
02 

Sali. An order of Prieſts among the Ne. 
mans. 363 
Sancrats. Superiors of the Indian Mona- 
eres. - © 366 


Sagan. 


San-jafiis. A religious order of the In- 
dian Bramins. 368 
Santons. Turkiſh Monks. ei. 
Sarabaite, A fort 4 Chriſtian monks. 
369 
Savigni (The order of). A religious order. 
SES - 


St Saviour 20M order 0. A religious 


order. 374 
Schammant. Superiors of certain Tar- 
 tarian prieſts, „ 
Sceuophylax. An officer in the antient 
Chriſtian Church. ibid. 
School men. Certain Divines 5 called. 
1 377 
Scribes. An order of Fowiſh doctors, 558 ; 
| Sebarim. An order 9 Jewiſh doctors. 
80 
Sethe Meham —_— divines. 387 


8. Sepulchre (Reglilar canons of). A re- 


ligious order. 325 
Servites. A religious 1 
Sexton. 


An inferior Church-officer. 391 
Sibyls. 


Certain Pagan propheteſſes. 
3 Stylitæ. A kind f Monks 4 20 
Sub-deacons. An inferior order of Chri- 
tian Clergy. C0 
Synergiſts. Certain German Divines /o 
— Called, 416 


1 


Alapoins. Stameſe prieſts or fryars. 


Tanaim. An order of Jewiſh Decius 
46 
Templars. 4 religious- military 8 
| I 
Theatins. A religious order. = 
Titii Sodales. A college of Roman prieſts. 
467 
Trinitarians. 4 religious order. = 
Trinity (Fraternity of the), A religious 


98859 470 


Vanpraſtas, 


ä 


V. 


Anpraſtas. Indian Monks. Page 480 
Vertabiets. Armenian doftors of 


Veſtals. 


Roman Prieſteſſes. 489 | 
Vidames. 


Officers under the biſhops of 


France. 493 


divuinit yr. 486 


$f TABLE: of ArTiIcL,ss, —v 


Virgins. A religious order. 494 
Urbaniſts. An order of Nuns. 500 
Urſulines. An order of Nuns. 502 
1 
Ord Incarnate (Nuns of the), A 
religious order. 512 


III. Times, and Places of Religious 77 22 ; * AST S, 


FEsTIVALSsS, Oc. 


L. 
| Ag. A Tewiſh feſtival. Pape. 1 I 
; Lammas-day. A Romiſh 
ampteria. An antient Greek feſtival. 3 
; Lanthorns (Ti he feaſt of). A Chineſe fe te 2 
_ 


2 4 
Laphria. An antient Greek feſtival. 5 


Lake” al Kouvat. 4 Turkiſh feſtival. 
st Lazarus the painter' 8 day. 4 Bong 
feſtival. —' 
- Leftiſternium. A feaſt of the antient 
10 

An antient Reman feſtival. 


Lemuria. 
ns I2 


Lent. A ſolemn Chrifian faft. : 14 
St Longinus's day. A Romiſh feſtival. 28 


Loretto (Our Lady of). A famous church 

in Italy. | 29 
Low-Sunday. A Sunday 0 callad. 30 
Lucaia. 


St Lucia's day. A Romiſh Jeſerval. 31 


St Luke the Evangeliſt's day. A Chri- 
00ẽ 9. ibid. 
Lupercalia. An antient Roman #e -ftival. 

32 
Lycea. An antient Greek feſtival 36 
OY 
St rArgaret s day. 4 Romiſh Feſti- 
val. 49, $46 
St Mark the Evangeliſt's day. 
St Martina's day. A Romiſb feſtival. 85 5 
St Mary Magdalen's day. Romi ſb Je | 
zval. 


Maſaupaſa. An Eaſt-I. TY ON faſt. a 
Matralia. An antient Roman feſtival. 73 
An antient Roman feſtival. 


74 


Matronalia. 


Vor. II. 


feſtival. 2 | 


An Arcadian feſtival. ibid. 


| st Matthew the Evangeliſt day. Page 74 : 


St Matthias's day. 4 Chriſtian fe . 
76 


Maunday-Thurkday. ” Chriſtian Fi : 


= - 

Mias. Japaneſe Tenples gr on 
St Michael and all Angels, 4 Chriſtian 
„„ 93, 548. 
Moquamos. Pagan Temples. t 
Mosques. Mohammedan Temples. 144 
Munychia. An antient Athenian fe i- 
. x. 147 
My ſia. An antfent Orod fe eſtival. 149 

N. 

Arthex. Part of the fabrick of the 
antient Churches. 152 

Nave. The ſame. 253 
Neomenia. A te eftival of the Greeks 


pg and Few WS. | 101 | 
St Nicolas's day. 6 Romiſh fe ſrival. 170 


Novbahar. A famous moſque 1n Pero 44. 
174 
Novendiale. An antient Roman feftival. 
. ibid. 
Nyctelia. F -fival, of t the antient Greeks. 
Fes 181 
Octave. The ſeventl day after a feſtival. 
. * 
i; 
Mophagia. An antient Greek 2 
tival. 190 
Onion. A famous Jani temple in 
Egypt. | | —— ibid. 
Oratories. Places of religious worſhip. 
202 


Orta Jami. A moſque, fo called. 205 


Oſcophoria, An antient Atheman fe- 
tival. ibid. 
b Paganalia. 


e 


= I TABLE of ARTICLES. . 


1 
Aganalia, Antient Roman feſtivals. 
Page 210 
Pacops. Indian temples. ibid. 


Pagod of Jaguarnat. A famous idol 


temple. | 551 


Palilia. An antient Roman feſtival. 213 
J A Sunday fo called. 2 15 


Panagia. 4 fen church in Corfou. 
217 

Panathenæa. An antient Athenian feſti- 
val. ibid. 
An antient Athenian feſtival. |. 


Pandia. 

5 218 
Panionia. An antient Greek feſtival. ibid. 
Panos eorte. 
Tak «I 
Pantheon. A temple of all the gods. ibid. 
Paſſion- week. A ſolemn ſeaſon of taſting. 
— : 
Paſſover. A ſolemn fe fe ſlival of the Jews. 

| 225 

St Paul (the conver fion 2 A Chriſtian 


feſtival. + 


Peloria. An antient fe oftival of the Pe- 

OO... 233 

Pelopeia. An antient 7 oſtival 5 by 
Eleans. 


Pentecoſt (the feaſt of). 4 folemn * 


fival of the Feus. =: 240 
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Plurimanos. A Famous convent, fo called. 
2 52 
Polity, Eccleſiaſtical. 253 
Prebend. An ecclefiaſtical benefice. 270 
Preconiſation. An ecclefiaſtical term. ib. 
Preſentation. An ecclefiaſtical term. 27 5 
Prevention. An eccleſiaſtical term. ibid. 
Proctors of the clerx. 2286 
— Two — wells or ſprings. 


ibid. 
: Proſelyte. A religious convert. 290 
Proviſion. 


PURGATORY, „ 207 


Page 239 


8 


Aphael. 
Rector. 
the Chriſtian Church. ER | >, 
The REFORMATION. 5 9 
A term in the French eccle 5 
ical Law. 


5 Relics. 


Ar Archangel. 314 


Reſidence. An eccle Lfiaſlical term. 335 
Keſignation. An ecclgſiaſtical term. 336 | 
| Revenues of the Church. 327 
Rhadamanthus. 
Bell. | | ..- 2 20 
Rods. 341 
Roſary. An inſtrument of piety. 345 
Rota . the). 2 ecclefiaſtical 
court at Rome. 1bid, 
Rubrics. 


* 


Samael. 


Sanhedrim. The Great Jewiſh Council, 367 
Schiſm. 376 


Seminaries. Colleges ho called, 382 


An eccleſiaſtical tax. 244 


An eccle aſtical term. 295 
Tonſure. 


A hind of beneficiary in 


One of the judges of \ 


Directions for the public ſer- 
vice * the Church. ibid. 


4 T BL. E U Mukibres 


| Shebet. A Jewiſb Month, Page 391 
Shechinah. The divine preſence in the 
Temple of Feruſalem. 391 
Simony. A crime ſo called. 400 
Sinai, A famous mountain. 401 
Sponſors or Godfathers. 406 
Styx. A river of bell. 409 
Sunnet. A phraſe ufed by the Moham- 
medans. 412 
Surkhrag. A Daemon or C 417 
Suſpenſion. An ecclefraſtical puniſhment, 


3 414 
SYNODS or COUNCILS. 416 


. 


Ammuz. A Jewiſb month. 446 
Tebeth. A Fewiſh month. 450 
Therapeutæ. Servants of God, 461 


Tiſri. A Jeuiſb month, 465 
The ſhaving, or clipping eccle- 

ſiaſtics. 468 
Tranflation. An ecclefiaſtical term. 46a 
Truce of God. An ecclefiaſtical term. 


473 
Type of Conſtans. 4 | formulary of faith. 


2 


A piece. of Pop bee . 235 
15 320 
ien. | 322| | 


ö 407 


Urim br Thummim. 4 kind of 


Vl oracle. 1 5 501 
W. 


— 


Afers. 
in the Romiſo Church, 506 


Water (Hoh). FE Fes 507 


1 5 


| Ve. O „ 
OAcrilege. A crime ſo called. 350 . 5 
ä Sakhar. An infernal ſpirit. 303 
An evil angel. 365 


Z. 


Zemaem. A famous well at Mere: 
| . 
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The Euchariſtical Bread' 


Acoum. A tree in hell, 516 
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I. Objetts of Religious Worſhip 


1 Prieſts of the Caribee Hand. 527 
Chitombe. 


gregation, ſo called. $31 
Giſbarin. An order of prieſthood among 
the Jeus. — 34 
]eſuiteſſes. An order of Nuns. — 538 
Immarcalin. An order of prieſthood a 
mong the Fews. ibid. 
Jouanas. Prieſts of the Floridans. 539. 
Juibas. Prięſteſſes of the iſland of For- 
moſa. ibid. 
> Vor. II. 


xiii 


ADDITION to the 


Table of A m the 


Firſt Volume. 


I. B. Thoſe marked with f + ate 


Supplements to the R articles 


in the firſt Volume. 


ö 


Katholikin. An order. of priefibod a=. 


Baiva. An idol . the Loplanders. Page | 
526 
Cauſai. A Chineſe deity. 328 

Chiappen. An American idol. ibid. 
Chemens. Certain Genii or Spirits. 
N ibid. 

Da baiba. An American idol. 531 
Damia. A Pagan goddeſs. ibid. 
; | 

t Fortune. a 333 
Fudo. 4 Fapaneſe deity. ibid. 

: Gereahs. Deities of 18 and of cn. 
3 534 
Heres-Martia. A Roman Goddeſs. 8 535 
Kiwaſa. A Virginian idol. 540 


＋ 


. Perſons dedicated 70 Religion. 
Abuna. The Patriarch of Abyſinia. 523 8 


High-Prief of the Negroes 
of Congo, &c. AE 528 


Doctrine (Chriſtian). A religious con- 


mong the TFews. Page 540 
Koppuhs. Prefs of the i/land Ceylan. 
ibid. 


III. Times and Places of Religious 
| 55 or ſhip. 


Ananta Fadmanaba Uratam. f te ival 
of the Bramins, 3 


Apparition of the ſaints. A f ib of 
the Cophtes, 24 


2 
Artzeburſt. A 1 of the Greek Chri- 
ante 525 


8. Blaſius 8 day. 4 Romi/o fe eſtival. 527 


Choubret. 4 Mobammedan fe Niva. 529 
+ Chriſtmas-day. _ „ 
Citu. A Peruvian fe efival.. ibid. 
Fontinalia. 4 fe * of the antient 
Romans. 53 $ 
IV. Sacred Books. 

+ Apocalypſe. 225 
4 | Epiſtles of St Paul. 532 
+ St James's General Epiſtle. 538 

＋ St John's Goſpel, 539 
V. Sefts and Herefies. 
Banians, 1 dolaters in the Eaft-Inates. 


526 


S Religious ſccieties in Hol- 
land. 


530 

Condormientes. 4 ſecꝭ in g 
ibi 

1 Eutuchites 
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Forty Hours. A FOO af of devotion, | 


ATABLE of ARTICLES. 


Eutuchites. Chriſtian heretics, Page 532 


Gorthenians. A branch of the Sama-- VII. Miſcellaneous Subjects. 
ritans. RY 334 


| Annates. An ecclefiaftical tax, Page 323 


Jovinianiſts. Chriſtian heretics. 539 


— 


27 Benefice. _ _ 


VI. Rites and Ceremonics. Capitalares Ordinances of the tings of 
| France. 528 
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BIBLIOTHEC/ 
| Hiſtorico-Sacra, | 


bes ay 


AH Es IS. One of the Fates. See Far ES. 


> LATARE JERUSALEM. [Lat.] In Engliſh, Rejoice Je- 
ruſalem. This phraſe was formerly uted, in England, for the cuſto- 
mary Oblations, made, on Midlent- Sunday, by the inhabitants with- 
in a Dioceſe, to the Mother-Cathedral-Church. . - g. 
++ "Theſe Offerings were ſo called, becauſe the proper hymn for the 
day was Lætare Feruſalem, &c. They were by degrees ſettled into an annual com- 

| poſition, or pecuniary payment, charged on the Parochial Prieft, who was preſumed 

to receive them from the people of his Congregation, and obliged to return them to 
the Cathedral Church. This, among other burthens, was thrown on the poor op- 
preſſed Vicarages, as appears by the Ordination of the Vicarage of Erdele, in the Arch- 
deaconry of Huntington, A. D. 1290, where it is provided, Qui quidem vicarius fol- 
wet hynodalia, Letare Feruſalem, &c. From the antient cuſtom of proceſſions at that 
time, began the practice, ſtill retained in many parts of England, of Mothering, of 
going to viſit Parents on Midlent-Sunday. N ESO ENS Ao es We, 


£ 


LAG. [Hebr.) A modern Jewiſh Feſtival, fo called. It is the thirty-third day Lo of Mo- 
following the day after the Paſſover; the Letters L and G, in Hebrew, ſtanding for dena, Hitt. | 
tbirty- three. CCT 1 
It is kept with great demonſtrations of joy, and as a fort of Holy-day, becauſe (as &c. of the 
the Jews relate) there happened formerly, from the day after the Paſſover to the E=, P. 3. 
thirty-third day following, a great mortality among the diſciples of Rabbi Hachib © * 
who was an eminent man among them; which mortality, after the death of many 
thouſands, ceaſed on the thirty-third dag. | 


LAMA: Thename of the ſovereign pontiff,, or high-prieſt, of the Afiatic Tar- 
tars, inhabiting the country of Barantola, 75 5 
This kingdom is governed by two kings, or chief governors; the firſt of whom, K:zcurs, 
called Deva, applies himſelf to the government of the ſtate; the other, called Chins iluftr, 
LA MA, lives retired from the world, and is not only adored by the inhabitants of 

the country as a Deity, but alſo by the other kings of Tartary, who fend him rich 

preſents, and go in pilgrimage, to pay him adoration, calling him Lama-cungiu, 

i. e. God the everlaſting father of Heaven. He is never to be ſeen but in a ſecret place 

of his palace, amidſt a great number of Lamps, ſitting croſs-legged upon a cuſhions 

and decked all over with gold and precious ſtones; where, at a diftance, they pro- 

ftrate themſelves before him, it being not lawful for any ſo much as to kiſs his feet. 

He is called The Great Lama or Lama of Lamd's, that is, Prieſt of Prieſts. And, 
to perſuade the people that he is immortal, the inferior prieſts, when he dies, ſubſtitute 
another in his ſtead, and ſo continue the cheat — generation to generation. 
VOI. II. | | WC. 5 | Theſe 


Q | 
Ĩheſe prieſts perſuade the people, that the Lama was raiſed from death many hun- 
red years ago, that he has lived ever ſince, and will continue to live for ever. He 

is honoured to that degree, that the greateſt lords and princes eſteem it the higheſt 
favour to have a ſmall particle of his excrements, which they hang about their necks, 
. + . as an approved amulet againſt all manner of Evils. See DALAILAMA. 


. 
”, 
* 
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L AM 


1 


LAMENTATIONS of JEREMIAH. A canonical book of the Old 


Teſtament. See JEREMIAH. . 


2 Chron. 
XXXV. 25. 


Antiq. I. 10. 
C. "ty 


This book is a kind of Funeral Elegy on the death of the good king Joſiah, as 


appears from what is recorded: Feremiah lamented for fofiah, and all the finging men 
and ſinging women ſpale of Fofiah in their lamentations to this day, and made them an 
ordinance in Iſrael; and behold they are written in the Lamentations. This is confirm- 
ed by the Jewiſh Hiſtorian Joſephus. | : FE 


St Jerom imagines, this prophet laments the loſs of Joliah, as the beginning of 


thoſe calamities which followed : accordingly he prophetically bewails the miſerable 
ſtate of the Jews, and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; though ſome are of opinion, 
the Lamentations were compoſed after the taking of Jeruſalem. 


The two firſt Chapters of this book are employed in deſcribing the calamities of 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem. In the third, the author deplores the perſecutions he himſelf 


had ſuffered. The fourth turns upon the deſolation of the city and temple, and the 


' misfortune of Zedekiah. The fifth Chapter is a kind of form of Prayer for the Jews 


in their diſperſion and captivity. At the end of all, he ſpeaks of the cruelty of the 


Edomites, who had inſulted Jerufalem in her miſery. 


The four firſt Chapters of the Lamentations are in Acroſtic Verſe, and Abecedary ; 


every verſe or couplet beginning with one of the letters of the Hebrew Alphabet, in 
ther apaabatical Order J 


There is a Preface to the Lamentations of Feremiah, in the Greek, and in the 


Vulgar Latin, which. is not in the Hebrew, nor in the Chaldee Paraphraſe, nor in 


the Syriac; and which was manifeſtly added by way of Argument of the book. 


The ſtyle of Jeremiah's Lamentations is lively, pathetic, and affecting: the ſubje& 
is of the moſt moving kind. It was uſual among the Hebrews to make Lamentati- 
ens or mournful ſongs on the death of great men, princes, and Heroes. Of this fort 


are thoſe compoſed by David on the deaths of Abſalom and Jonathan. 


BLlack- - 
WAL L, 
Sacred Claſ- 


5 ſicks defend- 


. Od, &c- V. 1. 
p. 10. 


Serm. Vol. 
IV. P- 31. 


that the author was a man compacted of ſorrows, diſciplined to grief from his in- 


ſalem, was there preſented with the Fetters, which St Peter was loaded with in pri- 


© There is nothing (ſays an ingenious modern author) in all the Tragzdians, not 
* in Euripides himſelf, ſo maſterly in his mourning ſtrokes, that is equally moving 


and tender with the Lamentations of the prophet Feremy: O that my head were 


* waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night! ix. 1. 
O all ye that paſs by, behold and ſee, if there be any ſorrow ike mine, i. 12. The 
* Complainant is ſo very miſerable, that he has no friend or comforter left to open 
© his grief to; he is forced to implore the pity of ſtrangers and paſſengers ; and then 
his diſtreſs is ſo great and viſible, that he needs no words to raiſe compaſſion ; he 
only defires them to look upon his diſtreſſed ſtate, and then judge whether any ſor- 
roy could be equal to his. It is a piece of ſuperlative beauty, and in one thought 

© comprizes all the eloquence of mourning.” „ „ 
Did we ever find ( fays the eloquent Dr South) ſorrow flowing forth in ſuch a 


* natural prevailing pathos, as in the Lamentations of Feremy? One would think that 
© every Letter was wrote with a tear; every word was the noiſe of a breaking heart; 


fancy; one who never breathed but in ſighs, nor ſpoke but in a groan.” 


LAMMAS-DAY. The firſt of Auguſt ; celebrated as a Feſtival, in the Ro- 


miſh Church, in memory of St Peter's impriſonment. 


Eudoxia, the wife of Theodoſius the emperor, having made a journey to Jeru- 


ſon : theſe ſhe preſented to the Pope, who afterwards laid them up in a church built 
by Theodoſius in honour of St Peter. Eudoxia, in the mean time, having obſerv- 
ed, that the firſt of Auguſt was celebrated in memory of Auguſtus Cæſar (who 


had on that day been faluted Auguſtus, and had upon that account given occaſion 
to the changing the name of the month from Sextilis to Auguſt) that princeſs thought 


it not reaſonable, that a Holy-day ſhould be kept in memory of an Heathen empe- 
ror, and therefore obtained a decree of I heodoſius, that this day ſhould for the fu- 


ture be kept holy in remembrance of St Peter's bonds, 
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This 


Kalends of each month. 


ſtreet of the city. 


[3 
LAY 
L A M | 
— * * 


This Feſtival is known, in the Roman Kalendar, by the name of the The Feaſt 
of St Peter (in vinculis) in fetters. It was called, ke; us, Lammas-day, from 
a fond conceit the popiſh people had, that St Peter was Patron of the Lambs, bo- 
cauſe our Saviour faid to him, feed my Lambs. Upon which account thought 
the maſs of this day very beneficial to make their Lambs thrive. See St PET ER“s 
DAY. 


LAMPADARY. An Officer in the antient Church of Conſtantinople ; 
ſo called, becauſe it was his buſineſs to ſee that the Lamps of the Church were 
lighted, and to carry a Taper before the Emperor, the Empreſs, and the Patriarch, 
when they went to church, or in proceſſion. The Taper, born before the Em- 
peror, was encompaſſed with ſeveral golden circles repreſenting Crowns: thoſe carried 


before the Empreſs and Patriarch had but one. Theſe Tapers were emblematical, 


and ſignified, that theſe illuſtrious perſonages were to enlighten the reſt of the world 
by the ſplendor of their virtues. 


 LAMPADOPHORIEZX. See LAMP s. 


LAMPETIANS. A ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, about the latter end of the j. Dawasc. 
VIIth Century, followers of Lampetius. 5 in Lamp. 

This Hereſiarch ſeems to have been a Monk of Syria. About the year 699, he Sanpksus, 
made profeſſion of Arianiſm. The defire of gaining a reputation among the people Harel. 128. 


put him upon a new way of thinking in relation to the liberty of man. He pretend- 


ed, that, as man is born free, and that a Chriſtian, in order to pleaſe God, ought to 
do nothing by neceſſity, it is therefore unlawful to make any vows, even thoſe of obe- 
dience. To this ſyſtem he added the extravagances of the Carpocratians, and other 


heretics. 


| LAMPS. This kind of Utenſil has its place in the external ſervice of Religion, 
being employed, both by the antients and moderns, in places of Religious Worſhip. 
The cuſtom of lighting Lamps on Feſtival Days was obſerved both by the Jews and 


the Heathens. The Athenians lighted Lamps on the Feſtivals of Minerva, becauſe 
ſhe was the Inventreſs of Arts; on thoſe of Vulcan, becauſe he invented Fire; and 


on thoſe of Prometheus, becauſe he had fetched fire from Heaven. Theſe Feaſts 

they called Lampadophoric. The Romans alſo uſed Lamps in their Temples, and 

on their ſolemn days; and, on certain Feſtivals, they placed a great number of them * 
at their doors and windows, and even upon trees: they alſo lighted Lamps on the 


** 


There are no antient Monuments, of which there are ſuch numbers left, as of theſe 5% F. Moxt- 
Lamps. All the Cabinets of Europe are full of them, and new ones dug up every *avcox. V. 


day. They are for the moſt part of Earth; though a great many are of braſs, and 5 F. 2. Fal. 


ſome few of gold and filver. They are uſually inſcribed with the images and re- * 


preſentations of the Heathen deities + Fi; eg anc 
Lamps and Tapers make no ſmall part of the pomp of the Romiſh Churches. The 
oil and wax, of which they are compoſed, have performed many miracles, according uy 
to Caſalius; ſuch as driving aways devils, curing the ſick, and raifing the dead. Be- Pe Ritib. 
ſides, that author tells us, they are a type of the goſpel-light, which ſcatters the . 
darkneſs of ignorance and infidelity. „ 1 | 


- 


The Maronite Chriſtians uſe a particular Unction for the fick, which | they call he 
Lamp, becauſe it is the oil of ſuch a veſſel. It is applied in the following manner. 
They make a little cake, and place upon it ſeven pieces of cotton, and put all toge- 


ther into a baſon of oil. Then they ſet fire to the cotton, and, whilſt it is burning, 


anoint the patient with the oil, repeating theſe words ; May the Almighty by this ſa- 


| cred Unction pardon all thy fins, and ſtrengthen thy limbs. Then they let the Lamp ; 


burn, till the oil is exhauſted. 


 LAMPTERIA. [Gr.] An antient Greek Feſtival, celebrated at Pellene in p,,... f 


Achaia, in honour of Bacchus, firnamed AeumTTihp, from AaprTur, to ſhine : for, Achaic. 


this ſolemnity being in the night, the worſhippers went to Bacchus's Temple with' 
lighted torches in their hands. It was cuſtomary at this time, to place veſſels full of 
wine (Bacchus having been the inventer of that liquor) in ſeveral parts of every 
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LANTHORNS. (Tux FzasT or.) A Chineſe Feſtival, obſerved on the 


fifteenth day of the firſt Month. 


On this Anniverſary, every Chineſe ſets out 2 large Lantborn, illuminated with a 


great number of wax Candles. Theſe Lanthorns are more or leſs ſplendid, in pro- 
portion to the circumſtances of the owner. Some of them are valued at ten thou- 


ſand Crowns, on account of the decorations beſtowed on them, and are from twenty 
to thirty feet diameter. Theſe ſerve as a kind of Halls or Apartments, in which they 
make ſumptuous entertainments, and have balls and aſſemblies. 185 

The Chineſe aſcribe the riſe of this Feſtival to an unhappy accident, which hap- 
pened in the family of a certain Mandarin, whoſe daughter, as ſhe was walking one 


evening on the bank of a river, fell in, and was drowned. Her father, in order to 


find her, embarked on board a veſſel, carrying with him a great number of Lan- 


thorns. The whole night was ſpent in ſearch of her, but to no purpoſe. However 


which he illuminated with a great number of ſplendid Lanthorns. The Chineſe, 


ww 


TAVERNIER, 
KiIxchkR. 


this ceremony is annually kept up in memory of the Mandarin's daughter. 


This Feſtival is not unlike one, obſerved by the antient Pagans, in honour of 


Ceres; when her votaries ran up and down the ſtreets with lighted torches in their 


hands, in imitation of that hurry and confuſion the goddeſs was in, when in queſt 
of her daughter Proſerpine. oY ns Re Ty pers We. 


Others aſcribe the riſe of this Chineſe Feſtival to an extravagant Project of one of 
their emperors, who ſhut himſelf up, with his Concubines, in a magnificent palace, 


ſcandalized at his behaviour, demoliſhed his palace, and hung the Lanthorns all over 


11. ANT HU or LAN CU. The name of a Religious Sect in the kingdom of 
Tonquin, bordering upon China; ſo named from the author of it, who was a 


Chineſe by birth, and one of the moſt famous and skillful magicians that ever ap- 


peared in the Eaſt. He had a great number of diſciples, who gave out, that their 
maſter was miraculouſly born, that his mother conceived him without loſing her vir- 
ginity, and that ſhe had carried him in her womb: ſeventy years. Theſo people pre- 
tend to avert all kinds of Evils by the help of Charms, to caſt out Devils, &c. Lan- 


thu or Lancu ſignifies The antient Philoſopher, 


Du Pix, Ca- 
non of Scrip- 
ture, 1 5 25 
c. 2.4.8. 


have inferred, that St Paul wrote a particular Letter to the Laodiceans. But the 
Greek # Agi puts it paſt doubt, that it was written from Laodicea. Some 


LAOD 10 E A (Tn 8 EpisrIRE PROM). A Letter, or Epiſtle, mentioned by 


St Paul, Colof. iv. 16. When this Epiſtle is read among you, cauſe that it be read als 


in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewiſe read the Epiſtle from Laodicea. 
The Latin Verſion falſly renders it The Epiſtle of the Laodiceans ; whence ſome 


therefore imagine, it was written by St Paul from Laodicea, and that it is one of 


10 Philemon. : It is manifeſtly a forgery. 


F. MARTI- 
x1, Hiſt. of 
China, B. 4. 
AY * 
ComPTE, 
Memoirs of 


China. 


. 


Others, as Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, Photius, and Oecumenius, more naturally 
underſtand it of a Letter, which the Laodiceans had written to St. Paul, and which 
that Apoſtle judged might be uſeful to the. Coloſſians © © © x 
St Jerom mentions a forged Letter from St Paul to the Laodiceans, which he fays 
was univerſally exploded. There is at preſent one extant in Sixtus Siennenſis, and 
in ſome German Bibles. It is not in St Paul's Style, and is ſhorter than the Epiſile 


LAOTUN or LAOKUN or LI-LAOKUN (Tut Szcror). An 


antient Chineſe Sect, whoſe doctrines in a great meaſure reſembled thoſe of Epi- 


n reign of FTingu, about fix hundred years before Chriſt, 


and about fifty before Confucius. This Sectary boaſted himſelf to be the Offspring 
of Heaven. In order to maintain this high character with a better grace, he en- 
deavoured to perſuade his diſciples, that he had hin concealed fourſcore and one years 


in his mother's womb, and that, the moment before ſhe expired, he iſſued out of 


her left ſide, through a paſſage of his own making: The number nine, which he 
imagined to be the number of perfection, being 7 by nine, and making 
fourſcore and one, was the origin and foundation of this belief. 55 


1 5 Laotun 
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ly imagined, they could make themſelves immortal by their medicinal preparations. 


rally embraced by perſons of the higheſt rank and diſtinction. The Adepts of this 
Sect had the honourable title of Cæleſtial Doctors confer'd on them, and ſeveral ſpa- 
cCious edifices were erected for them, that they might form themſelves into regular ſo- 


cieties: even Temples were erected in honour of their founder, and both the emperor 
and the people paid him divine honours. : . 


progreſs of this ridiculous Sect in China. 


Achaia, in honour of Diana, ſirnamed Laphria, either Yard Twy Naqupar, i. e. from Achaie. 
ſpoils, becauſe ſhe was the goddeſs of hunting; or, becauſe ſhe deſiſted from her 
anger, and became every year eAzpportez, i. e. more favourable and propitious to 
Oeneus, king of the Calendonians ; or, from one Laphrius, a Phocenſian, who had 
_ erected a ſtatue to her in Caledonia: for this title was given to Diana in Caledonia, 
and thence, together with her ſtatue, tranſlated to Patre,, . on: 


earth in the manner of ſtairs: round the altar they placed in order pieces of green 
wood, every one of which was ſixteen cubits long: upon theſe they laid the drieſt 

' wood they could get. The ſolemnity laſted two days; on the former of which there 
vas a ſolemn proceſſion, followed by Diana's prieſteſs, who was a virgin, and rode 


which conſiſted of birds and beaſts of various kinds, and fruits, which were thrown. 


upon the altar, and conſumed by fire. Sometimes it happened, that the wild beaſts, 
having their fetters looſed by the flames, jumped from the altar, and eſcaped. : 


to conduct her to Hell. Mercury by the way fell in love with her, and had twins by 


LAR I 

Laotun ſoon gained a prodigious reputation by his doctrine, the ſubſtance of which 

was as follows. He taught, that the ſupreme Being is corporeal, and that he go- 

verns the ſubordinate Deities, as an abſolute monarch does his ſubjects. He main- 

tained, that the ſoul dies with the body, and that Pleaſure is the Summum Bonum. 

The Eternal Reaſon (he ſaid) produced One; that One brought forth Two; from 

thoſe Two proceeded Three ; and thoſe Three created all things. From this do- 

ctrine F. Le Compte would infer, that this Chineſe Doctor had ſome Idea of the ſa- 

cred Trinity. | 3 33 3 
Under the pretence of ſearching after Pleaſure, which was acknowledged to be the 


ſummum bonum, his diſciples made it their whole ſtudy to prolong their lives, in order 


to keep a laſting poſſeſſion of their ſole felicity; for which purpoſe they gave into the 
moſt ſcandalous and ridiculous ſchemes, that could poſſibly be invented. They vain- — 


This prompted them to an indefatigable purſuit after the knowledge of Chemiſtry. 
Hiao-vu, one of the emperors of China, who gave into the notions of this ſect, was 
ſo conceited of the immortality he expected, that he aſſumed the title of Emperor of 
a thouſand years. This dangerous notion inſenſibly gained ground, and was gene- 


The philoſophy of Confucius, which appeared not long after, put a ſtop to the 


LAPHRIA. [Gr.] An anniverſary Feſtival, antiently obſerved at Patræ in Pavsax. in 


At the approach of this feſtival, they made an aſcent to the altar, heaping up ſoft 


in a chariot drawn by ſtags. On the day following, they aſſembled to offer ſacrifices, 


5 EY. - 
: LARARIUM. 2 See the next article. 7 


-LARES. Certain Inferior Deities of the antient Romans. They were the guar- 


dians of their houſes. Lar, according to Scaliger, is a Tuſcan word, which ſignifies 


a Prince. The Lares and Penates are often confounded together; though there is 


this proper diſtinction between them, that the Lares were the guardians of particular 


houſes, the Penates of Cities and Towns. They are both comprehended under the = {ff 


general name of Genii. See GEN11 and PENATEs.. 


The Lares were the loweſt Claſs of Pagan Divinities. According to Ovid, they pag. I. 2 
were the ſons of Mercury and Lara, whoſe tongue Jupiter cut out, becauſe ſhe re- 
vealed his adulteries to Juno: not content with which, he delivered her to Mercury, 


her. called from their XX Den neeo nnn nt 
Theſe domeſtic Deities were ſometimes repreſented under the figure of a dog, the p. x 10 

ſymbol of fidelity, becauſe the dogs have the fame function as the Lares, which is, Aulul. 

to guard the houſe. At other times, their Images were covered with the ſkin of a Frur. Qurſt. 


| < 


dog, and they had the figure of that domeſtic animal ſtanding by them. Hence — 


Ovid: 
Vor. II. a B 


Servat 


2 
| 
| 
| 
[| 
| 
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| 
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Faſt, I. 2. 
v. 615. 


Lib. 1. Eleg. 


I. v. 19. 


L AR 
| Servat uterque domum, domino quoque fidus uterque ; - - - + 
Pervigilantque Lares, pervigilantque canes. 


Both guard the bouſe, both faithful to their Lord ; 
The Lares, and the Dogs, keep watch and ward. 


They were ſometimes taken, not only for the Guardians of houſes, but alſo of 
ſtreets and ways. Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of their mother Lara, ſays; 


Fitque gravis, geminoſque parit, qui compita ſervant, 
Et vigilant noſtra ſemper in æde Lares. 


She prov'd with child; twin deities ſhe bore; 
Theſe guard, abroad, the ſtreet ; at home, the door. 


And Tibullus makes them the guardians of the fields : 
Vos quoque, felicis quondam, nunc pauperis agri 


-uſtodes, fertis munera noſtra, Lares. 


Was large, when larger my poſſeſſions were, 


And you, kind Lares, whoſe indulgent care a 
Now ſmall, receive the little we prefer. 5 ART. 


| Beſides the domeſtic Lares, there were others, which were called Permarini, who, 


it is probable, were the Lares of ſhips : nor is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe 


Wen the ſons of the 


floating houſes ſhould have their tutelar deities, as well as others © 
Ihe Feſtival of the Compitalia was inſtituted by Servius Tullus, in honour of the 


Lares, guardians of the 1 ampitæ) bigb-ways. See COMPITALIA 


Pers. Sat. 5. 
„ 


Horace: 


Bullaque ſuccinctis Laribus donata pependit : 


When now my golden Bulla ( hung on high 
To houſhold gods) declar'd me paſt a bey. DRYDEN. 


The ſlaves likewiſe, when they obtained their liberty, hung op their chains to theſe. 


Deities. 


The Romans had a private place in their houſes, ealled Lararium, in which, 


2 other ſtatues of their gods, were their Lares, and the Images of their an- 
n - „„ N 5 5 8 eee ny Ins 2 EY 
The Lares, called Grundiles, were inſtituted by Romulus, in honour of a ſow, 
that brought forth thirty pigs at one time, The name Grundiles was given them, 2 
grunnitu, from grunting. EEE Es TEES: 


The principal facrifices to the Lares were, Incenſe, Fruit, and a Hog, Hence 
Si Thure placaris, & horna 
Fruge Lares, avidaque porca, &c. 


If for the Lares you deſign 
Fruit, Incenfe, and the greedy fwine, &c. 


Tertullian tells us, that the cuſtom of worſhipping the Lares aroſe from hence, 
that they antiently interred their dead in their houſes; whence the credulous people 


- took occaſion to mane, that their ſouls continued there likewiſe, and thence pro- 


ceeded to pay them divine honours. To which may be added, that the cuſtom of 


| burying them in the high-ways might occaſion them to be conſidered likewiſe as gods 
of the high-ways, 


LAT. 


oman Nobility were grown to the age, in which they laid 
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LAT 


LAT. An Idel, worſhipped by the antient Pagan Arabians, The Mohamma- 
dans pretend, it is a corruption of the word Allah, which fignifies the True God. 


7 
4 


D' Her BE- 
LOT, Bibl. 


Lat is likewiſe the name of an Indian Idol, worſhipped in the town of Spumenat. 85 


His ſtatue was a ſingle ſtone, an hundred yards high, placed in the middle of a 
Temple, ſupported by 56 pillars of maſſy gold. Mahmoud, ſon of Sebectegin, whe 


conquered this part of India, broke down this Idol with his own hands, and eſta- 


bliſhed Mohammediſm, as far as he was able. 


LATONA. A Pagan Goddeſs of the antient Romans. She was the daughter 


of Cæus and Phœbe, or, according to others, of Saturn. Being extremely beautiful, 


Jupiter fell in love with her: but Juno, diſcovering that ſhe was with child by that 
god, drove her from the heavens, and obliged the Barth to ſwear, that ſhe would not 
afford her any place to bring forth in. At that time the Iſland Delos, which had been 


broken from Sicily, lay under water; and not having taken the oath, Deane com- 


manded it to riſe in the Ægean Sea, and afford a reception for the diſtreſſed Latona. 
Latonam cui maxima quondam 

Exiguam ſedem pariture terra negabat. | 

Nec cœlo, nec humo, nec aquis, Dea veſtra recepta eſt. 

Exul erat mundi; donec miſerata vagantem, 

Hoſpita tu terris erras, 50ſt dixit, in undis, 


Inſtabilemque locum Delos dedit. 


To her, in travel, the whole ſpacious Earth 
No room afforded for her ſpurious birth 
Not the leaſt part in Earth, in Heaun, or Seas, 
Would grant your outlaw'd goddeſs any eaſe. 
Till, pitying hers from her own wandring caſe, 


"Delos, the floating Iſland, gave a place, CROXAL. 


follows : 


Ovid. Met. 
1. 6. v. 183: 


Lucian humorouſly repreſents this affair, in a Dialogue between Tris and Neptune, as 


Ir. Jupiter commands you to ſtop the Iſland, which broke looſe from Sicily by 


© ſtormy weather, and now floats in the Ægean Sea. Nepr. Why ſo? Ir. For 
© Latona, who is in labour, to be brought to bed in, Nept. What! Are not Hea- 


ven and Earth ſufficient for this ſervice? Ir. Juno is angry, and won't ſuffer her in 


heaven; and the Earth has ſworn, that ſhe wont receive her: wherefore thete. is 


© only this Iſland, which, being now no part of the world, is not bound by the oath. 


© Nept. Stop at my command, floating Ifland |—Let the winds be ſtill, while the 


* whett ſhe pleaſes.' C oo ets. 
In this Iſland Latona was delivered of the twin Deities, Apollo and Diana, 
Latona had a temple in the Ifland Delos, concerning which Athenzus relates a 


pleaſant ſtory, Parmeniſcus, the Metapontine, a man of the firſt rank in his coun- 


© Tritons bring her to lye ino, and tell Jupiter, all is ready; ſhe may come 


try for birth and riches, raſhly venturing to enter the cave of Trophonius, was pu- 


could provoke him to laughter. Upon this he conſulted the Oracle, and was an- 


the faculty he had loſt. Parmeniſcus, imagining that by his mother was to be un- 
derſtood his country, and that R his arrival there he ſhould laugh, as the oracle 


cle had deceived him. After this, making a voyage to the t{land of Delos, and ob- 
ſerving every thing with admiration, he went into the temple of Latona, expect- 

ing to ſee ſome curious image of that goddeſs : but it ſo happened, that he found 
nothing but a wooden ſtatue, of ſo uncouth a form, that he immediately burſt 

out into laughter. He then underſtood the ſenſe of the Oracle; and finding him- 
© ſelf cured of his misfortune, he paid great honours to Latona, 


As Jupiter is taken for the Workman, or maker, of all things, ſo Latona is pby- Voss. de 1do- 
ically underktood to be the Matter of the univerſo; which, according to 


: called 


niſhed for that offence by the loſs of his riſible faculty; ſo that nothing ever after 


ſwered, in the name of Apollo, that his mother in her houſe would reſtore to him 


had told him, returned home : but not being yet able to laugh, he fancied the ora- 


Plato 18 fol. 1, 2.6.12. 


* | 05 


„ l 


called Aur or Latona, from Antew, to lye hid or concealed, becauſe all things ori- 


ginally lay hid in darkneſs, till the production of Light, or birth of Apollo. 


Epiſt. 16. 1. 1. 
v. 60. 


 LAVERN A. The goddeſs of Thieves,' according to the abſurd Theology of 
the Pagans, Horace ſuppoſes an hypocrite ſecretly addreſſing himſelf to this 
goddeſs : Ne C1 19% os 5 


. Pulchra Laverna, 


Da mihi fallere, da juſto ſanctoque videri: 
Noctem peccatis, & fraudibus objice nubem. 


Good, Good Laverna, hear me, grant me aid 
For ſuch a cheat ; let all believe me good; 1 
Let me ſeem juſt and honeſt to the crowd, f 
And ore my cheats and forgeries ſpread a chud. J CRE ECU. 


Feſtus tells us, the antients called thieves Laverniones, from the goddeſs Laverna, 


| who had a wood conſecrated to her, where they ſhared their booty. One of the gates 


27, &c. 


2 


of Rome was called, after her name, The Lavernal. 


LAVERS. Sacred Utenfils, in the Temple of Solomon at jeruſalem. They 
were veſſels, ſupported by four Cherubims, ſtanding upon Baſes or Pedeſtals, mounted 
upon brazen wheels. They conſiſted of a Baſon, which received the water that fell 
from another ſquare veſſel above it, from which they drew water by cocks. The 
ſquare veſſel was adorned with hieroglyphical figures, as the heads of a lion, an ox, 
and a cherubim. Each Laver contained ten barrels of water. They were uſed in 


waſhing the victims, veſſels, &c. They were ten in number; and their ſituation 
was, five on either ſide of the Court, over-againſt the altar and place of ſlaugh- 


: Orig. Eccleſ. 
B. 7. e. 2; 
3. 2. 


Hxreſ. 69. 


Hit. des Ord, 
Reli T. 1. 
. 18. 


LAURA. In Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is the name given to a collection of little 
cells, at ſome diſtance from each other, in which the Hermits, in antient times, 


lived together in the wilderneſs. Theſe Hermits did not live in community, as the 
Cænobites did, but each Monk provided for himſelf in his diſtin& cell. 


Epiphanius tells us, that Laura or Labra was the name of a ſtreet or diſtrict in A- 
thens, where a church ſtood; and it is probable that from thence the name was taken, 


to agnify a multitude of cells in the wilderneſs, united as it were in a certain diſtrict, 


divided as to make many ſeparate habitations. | PTY 
The firſt Laura, we are told, was founded by St Chariton, of Lycaonia, in the 
reign of the Emperor Aurelian, This Holy Man, having been, violently perſecu- 
ted by the Pagans, and being releaſed after the death of the Emperor, went to Je- 
ruſalem, where, at fix Miles diſtance from the city, he founded the Laura of Pharan, 


and afterwards two others, one near Jericho, and the other in the deſert of Theuca, 


in which he had many diſciples. He died in the year 340. 


The moſt celebrated Laura's, we read of in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a I en 
ſtine: ſuch as, 1. The Laura of St Euthymius, at four or five leagues diſtance from 


eruſalem. 2. The Laura of St Saba's, near the brook Cedron, three leagues from 


Bethlehem, and five from Jeruſalem. 3. The Laura of the Towers, near the River 


in that gar & 


Jordan, &c. 


S. LAURENCE (RrGULAR Canons or). A Religious Congregation, 
in the province of Dauphine; ſo called from the monaſtery of St Laurence d Oulx, 


This Monaſtery is faid to have been founded by St Benedi&, founder of the Bene- 
dictin Order. It was deſtroyed by the Vandals, and continued uninhabited till the 
middle of the XIth Century. In the year 1057, Odo, Count of Savoy, gave it to 
one Gerard and his Canons, - 'This donation was confirmed, in 1065, by Cumbert, 
Biſhop of Turin, who added to it above forty other churches, By this means a very 
confiderable congregation was formed, to whom the ſucceeding Popes, and counts of 


Savoy, granted a great many privileges. It had formerly thirty Priories. The . 
W 
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who is the Prior of the congregation, bears the title of Provoſt, and exerciſes a ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction thtoughout his Provoſtſhip,  Q© 5 


: De LAW (Taz Book or). Among the Jews, was a written copy, or 
1 Tranſcript, of the Moſaical Iuſtitutions, called emphacically The Law. It conſiſted 
A of the Pentateuch or Five Books of Moſes. See PENTATEUCH. PR | 
| Moſes gave a copy of the Law to the Levites, to be depoſited = the fide of the pent. iii. 26 
Ark; but whether in the inſide or outſide, is not agreed; though moſt probably Paid. Con- 
without. We are not to ſuppoſe, this was the only copy, becauſe the high-prieft ned. P. 1. 
was not allowed to fetch it out but on the great day of Expiation ; whereas the pub- 7 
lic reading of the Law was to be on the Feaſt of Tabernacles. We may therefore 
ſuppoſe, with the Jews, that there were ſeveral copies of it, and that this prototype 
was thus carefully preſerved to prevent the reſt from being corrupted. 
The Jews tell us, there were thirteen Copies of the Book of the Law, one for each 
tribe, and one to be preſerved in the Ark. T9 | 


In the 18th year of the reign of Joſiah, when the Temple, by order of that pi- 2 Kings xxii. 


1 


9 ous prince, was repairing, the high-prieſt, who preſided over the work, ſent word to 
A the king, that he had found The Book of the Law, This is generally agreed to have been 
4 the Archetype, written by Moſes, to be depoſited, with the Ark, in the moſt holy 5 


place, but which ſome pious high-prieſt had cauſed to be hidden, in the reign of 
| Ahaz or Manaſſeh, to prevent its being deſtroyed with all the other copies of it; for 


| : it plainly appears, by the tenor of the hiſtory, that this was the only perfect one left. 
| Tf it be aſked, how it came to paſs, that all the copies of this book ſhould be fo ſoon 


vaniſhed, that neither Joſiah, nor the high-prieſt, had ever ſeen any of them, till 

this was brought to light; all that can be faid, is, that Manaſſeh had made ſuch ha- 

vock of them, that, if there were any left, they were only in a few private hands, 

who preſerved them with the utmoſt caution and privacy. _ „ EY 

The Jews had ſuch a veneration for the Book of the Law, that they would not al- Talm. Bava | 
low it to be laid upon the bed of a perſon leaving the world, leſt it ſhould be polluted , P. 7. 
by touching the dead. J of rw ore ro eh wo og ry on 


L AW N-SLEEVES. See Rocuet ; 
LAY-BAPTISM, Se BayTioN. | 


LAY-BROTHERS. Among the Romaniſts, are thoſe pious, but illiterate; 
| perſons, who devote themſelves, in ſome Convent, to the ſervice of the Religious. 
A Lay-brother wears a different habit from that of the Religious: he never enters 
into the choir, nor is preſent at the Chapters. He is not in any orders, nor makes 
any vow, except of conſtancy and obedience. He is employed in the temporal con- 
cerns of the Convent, and has the care of the kitchen, gate, &c. . 


Ih) he inſtitution of Lay- brothers began in the XIth Century. The perſons, on 
whom this title and office were conferred, were too ignorant to become Clercs, and 
therefore applied themſelves wholly to bodily work, in which they expreſſed that 
zeal for religion, which could not exert itſelf in ſpiritual exerciſes. „„ 

In the Nunneries there are alſo Lay-/iſters, who are retained in the Convents for the 


| ſervice of the Nuns, in like manner as the Lay-brothers are for that of the Monks. 


LAY-SISTERS. See the preceeding article. 


LAZARITES, or FaTHERs of STLAZAkvus, A Religious Congre- 
gation of Regular Clercs, inſtituted in France, in the X VIIth Century, by M. Vin- 
cent. They take their name from a houſe in the Fauxbourg, or Suburbs, of Paris, 
where they have a Seminary called Seminaire des bons enfans, The Seminary of good 
Children. The vows they make are ſimple, and on occaiion may be diſpenſed with. 


LEAP-YEAR. See YEAR. 


LECTIONARIUM. See Lt s80Ns. 


Vol. II. EE 8 LEC- 


Sb man : 


Liwlgs.c - LECTISTERNIUM. Lat.] A Religious Feaſt, or Banquet, of the an- 


> Ciezno Orat, tient Romans. In times of public danger or calamity, or thankſgiving for any happy 
de Harufpic, event, the Republic uſed to order ſolemn feaſts to be made for the gods. This folem- 


nity was called Lectiſternium, becauſe on this occaſion they ſpread tables, and placed 
beds round them, on which their heavenly gueſts were to lye and eat. Theſe beds, 
which were placed near the altars, were frewed with leaves and odoriferous herbs, 
Every bed had a cuſbion to ſupport the head of the god, for whom the feaſt was 


| | : made, To this cuſtom Horace alludes : 


01 % 10 —— Nunc faliaribus 
ä Ornare pulvinar deorum 
Tempus erat dapibus. 


Tis time, my friends, to baniſh care; 
And coſtiy feaſts, FE 
With thankful hearts, prepare, | TEE 
In hallow'd ſhrines; and make the gods your gueſts, CREEC CA. 


Ine ſtatues of the gods were laid upon theſe beds, as if they were to partake of the 
Feaſt. As for the goddeſſes, they were placed in chairs, after the manner of the Ro- 
man Ladies, this being thought the more decent poſture for their ſcæx. 

During the time this religious ceremony laſted, the Romans crowded to the tem- 
ples: the Senators, preceded by the Pontifex Maximus, came to the place where the 
ceremony was performed, having crowns on their heads, and branches of laurel in 
their hands. They ſang hymns in praiſes of the gods, whoſe ſtatues were carried 

in triumph, on biers, and in chariots, accompanied with muſic. 5 
Liv. I. 27& A great Lectiſternium was celebrated at Rome, in the year 536, after the Battle of 
33 the Lake Yrafimenus. On this occaſion the Decemvirs prepared fix beds of ſtate, 
and ordered fix religious repaſts : the firſt for Jupiter and Juno; the ſecond for Nep- 
tune and Minerva; and the four others for Mars and Venus, Apollo and Diana, Vul- 
= "wa. Oo To Teo wo argue 
Journey thro! Spon gives a deſcription of a Lectiſternium, prepared for Iſis and Serapis, which is 
Greece, p. 2. ſtill to be ſeen at Athens. The bed is marble, two feet long, and a foot high. Se- 
. rapis is placed on it, with a buſhel on his head, and a Cornucopia and fruit before 


him. Ifis is repreſented fitting ſomewhat lower. 


LECTURERS. In England, are an Order of Preachers in Pariſh Churches, 
diſtin& from the Rector or Vicar. They are choſen by the Veſtry, or chief Inha- 
bitants of the Pariſh, and are uſually the Afternoon Preachers. The Law requires, 
that they have the approbation and admiſſion of the Ordinary, and that, at the time 
of their admiſſion, they ſubſcribe to the thirty-nine Articles of Religion, &c. re- 

quired by the ſtatute, 14 Car. II. They are to be licenſed by the Biſhop, as other 
Miniſters EN „„ Ee : 2 
There are Lectures founded by the Donations of pious perſons, the Lecturers 
whereof are appointed by the Founders, without any interpoſition or conſent of 
Rectors of Churches, Cc. though with the leave and approbation of the Biſhop ; 
ſuch as that of Lady Moyer at St Paul's, &c. „ „ 22 


Wiceyse. LEGAT E. In Latin, Legatus. A Cardinal, or Biſhop, whom the Pope ſends 
514% hy as his embaſſador to ſovereign princes. . — 
i There are three kinds of Legates, viz. Legates 4 latere, Legates de latere, and Le- 
gates by office, or Legati nati. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are Legates d latere. 
Such are thoſe, whom the Pope commiſſions to take his place in Councils; ſo called, ; 
in regard that the Pope never gives this office to any but his favourites and confidents, 4 
who are always at his ſide, 2 latere: theſe are uſually Cardinals. A Legate d latere 
has the power of conferring Benefices without mandate, of legitimating baſtards to 
hold offices, and has a croſs carried before him as the enſign of his authority. 
The Legates de latere are thoſe, who are not Cardinals, but yet are intruſted with 
an Apoſtolical Legation. Legates by office are thoſe, who have not any particular 


Legation given them, but who, by virtue of their dignity and rank in the church, 
become 
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LEG 
become Legates. Such are the archbiſhops of Rheims and Arles, But the authority 
of theſe Legates is much inferior to that of the Legates 2 latere. The power of a 
Legate is ſometimes given without the title. Some of the Nuncio's are inveſted 
with it. LE | 1 | 

It was one of the Eccleſiaſtical Privileges of England, from'the Norman Conqueſt, 


that no foreign Legate ſhould be obtruded upon the Engliſh, unleſs the king ſhould Hiſtor. 1. 5 


defire it, upon ſome extraordinary emergency, as when a caſe was too difficult for 


the Engliſh Prelates to determin. Hence, in the reign of Henry II, when Cardinal yoveoes, 


Vivian, who was ſent Legate into Scotland, Ireland, and Norway, arrived in Eng- 
land on his journey thither, the king ſent the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, to a 
him by whoſe authority he ventured into the kingdom without his leave: nor was he 


ſuffered to proceed, till he had given an oath not to ſtretch his commiſſion beyond 
his Highnels's pleaſure in any particular. | 


11 


EADMER, 


Fol. 316. 


LEGENDS. By this word we are to underſtand thoſe idle and ridiculous fto- 
ries, which the Romaniſts tell concerning their Saints, and other perſons, in order 


to ſupport the credit of their religion. OR 
The Legend was, originally, a book uſed in the old Romiſh Churches, containing the 
Leſſons that were to be read at divine ſervice. Hence the lives of Saints and Martyrs 


came to be called Legends, becauſe Chapters were to be read out of them at Matins, 
and in the Refectories of the Religious Houſes. The Golden Legend is a Collection of 


the Lives of the Saints, compoſed by James de Varaſe, better known by his Latin 


name of John de Voragine, Vicar-General of the Dominicans, and afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Genoa, who died in 1298. It was received in the church with great ap- 


romantic ſtories, that the Romaniſts themſelves are aſhamed of them. 
The Romiſh Breviaries are full of Legendary ſtories, which are appointed to be 


plauſe, which it maintained for 200 years; but, in truth, it is fo full of ridiculous and 


read on the Saints-days: which being almoſt as numerous as the days in the year, 


there is hardly a day free from having idle tales mixed in its ſervice, However there 


have been conſiderable reformations made in this matter, ſeveral Legends having been, 
from time to time, retrenched ; inſomuch that the ſervice of the Church of Rome is 
much freer from theſe fooleries than formerly. See BREvVIARY. ped 


But, beſides theſe written Legends, there are others, which may be called rraditi- 


and with which every traveller is entertained in his paſſage through Popiſh countries. 


I ſhall juſt give the reader a taſte of theſe kind of Legends from Skippon. a 
At Mentz, in Germany, they relate, that a drunken fellow ſwearing he would Journey thro! = 
kill the firſt man he met, a crucifix coming by him, he ſtruck at it with his ſword, 


which drew blood from the crucifix, and the fellow immediately ſunk up to the 


knees in the ground, where he ſtood till the magiſtrates apprehended him. 
At Landſberg, in Bavaria, the Franciſcans ſhew a crucifix, in their church, over 
the altar, which, they pretend, a fellow ſpewed upon, and immediately the devil 


cure him away through the South Wall, a round window being made where the 
hole was. | EE 6 


 onary : by which I mean thoſe idle ſtories, which are delivered by word of mouth, 


the Low- 
Countries, 
Germany, 
Italy, &c. 


At Aken, in Germany, is a church of our Lady, on the ſouth ſide of which is 


a great pair of braſs gates, one of which has a crack in the braſs, occaſioned, as the 
Liegend ſays, thus. When Charlemagne began the building of this church, the devil 


came and aſked him what he intended: the emperor told him he deſigned a gaming- 
houſe; which the devil being very well ſatisfied with went away. The emperor 


having ſet up ſome altar-tables, the devil came again, and enquired what theſe meant: 
Charlemagne replied, they were only for gameſters to play on; which encouraged the 
devil to give his aſſiſtance toward the building. Accordingly he brought a great pair 
of braſs gates on his ſhoulders; but, ſeeing a crucifix, he took to his heels, lettin 


gates fall, one of which in the fall received the crack, which is ſtill ſhewn. - 


2 the 


At Milan, the tell you, that St Ambroſe, who was biſhop of that city, after a fight 


between the Catholics and Arians, prayed that it might be revealed how to diſtinguiſh 
the bodies of one party from the other. His requeſt was granted, and he found all 

the Catholics with their faces upwards, and the Arians with their faces downward. 
At St Agatha, a city of Calabria, is a Chapel, in which they ſhew a piece of a 
pillar, kept in a glaſs caſe, which they ſay ſhined when St Paul preached there. It 
was broken by the Turks, when they took this place, and this piece was kept at 
Meſſina, till they brought it hither, The Jeſuits would have carried it to their college; 
| but 


2 


12 5 L EM 


place it in this chapel, one man's ſtrength was ſufficient. 

I ſhall add but one Legend more — At Malta they tell this * Three Malteſe 
knights were taken priſoners by the Turks, and carried before the Grand Seignor, 
who endeavoured, by ſending prieſts to them, to convert them from the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion ; but they continued ſtedfaſt. The Grand Seignior's daughter, obſerving them, 
fell in love with them, and told her father ſhe would endeaver their converſion. Af- 
ter this, ſhe diſcovered to them her affection: but they informed her of their obliga- 
tion to live chaſtly, and diſcourſed about the Chriſtian Religion, and their Order, 


and promiſed to ſhew her the true repreſentation of the Virgin Mary. Accordingly 


art, they prayed for aſſiſtance, and ſuddenly appeared the image of the Virgin ſhaped 
exactly like her. Upon the ſight of this, the princeſs turned Chriſtian, and, procurin g 


 LEMUEL. See Ac u R. 


of May, to pacify the Manes of the Dead, who were the Lemures, or Phantoms, 
that came in the night to torment the Living. 0 4 8 


Hinc ubi protulerit formoſa ter Heſperus ora, 
Ov1D. Faſt. Ter dederint Phœbo fidera vita locum; 
1. 5. v. 419. Ritus erit veteris nocturna Lemuria ſacri: 
Inferias tacitis manibus illa dabunt. 


When thrice fair Heſperus has lent his ray, 
And thrice the ſtars have fled before the day, 
The ſacred Rites, ordain'd of old, are paid 
Jo the thin Manes of the filent Dead. 


Kc. who offered, being barefooted, made a ſignal, having the fingers of his hand joined 
Then he waſhed his hands in ſpring water; and, putting black beans into his 
_ theſe beans. 
5 His, inquit, redimo meque meoſque fabis. 


At the ſame time he made a great noiſe with braſs pans and kettles, defiring the G hoſts 
nine times to depart from his houſe; with which the ceremony ended. e 
Cum dixit novies, Manes exite paterni, 
Reſpicit, & pure ſaera peracta putat. 


ke. phantom of his brother Remus, which was perpetually appearing to him, ordained a 
_ Feaſt, to pack his brother's ghoſt ; whence it was likewiſe called Remuria. 7 
Upon 
allowed to be celebrated. 


Ibid: „ . Fana tamen veteres illis clauſere diebus, 
Quæ nunc ferali tempore operta vides. 
Nec viduæ tædis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora: quæ nupſit, non diuturna fuit. 


The Fanes were ſhut (ſo did our fires decree ) 

Which open, now, on feſtal days we ſee; 

Nor Maids, nor Widows venture now to wed ; D 
This ſeaſon ſmiles not on the nuptial bed. 


The celebration of the Lemuria laſted three nights, 5 
| I LENT, 


Þ 


but ſeveral men, they pretend, could not ſtir it: nevertheleſs, when it was reſolved to 


they undertook to carve a piece of wood: but none of them being {ſkillful in that 


the means of their eſcape, went away with them, and placed herſelf in a Nunnery, 


LEMURIA. [Lat.] A Feſtival of the antient Romans, ſolemnized on the ninth 
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6 . «a The chief ceremony of this Feſtival was as follows: About midnight, the perſon; ; 
to his thumb, by which he fancied he kept off the bad ſpirit or phantom from him. 
mouth, threw them behind him, uttering theſe words, I deliver myſelf and mine by 


Ibid. v. 451, , The inſtitution of this Feſtival is aſcribed to Romulus, who, to rid himſelf ot the 


is feſtival the Temples of the gods were ſhut up, and no marriages were 
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L EN T. A ſolemn time of Faſting, in the Chriſtian Church, ſo called. The 
word Lent, in the old Saxon language, ſignifies the Spring, and is therefore uſed to 
denote this holy ſeaſon, which belongs to that part of the year, it being obſerved by 
Chriſtians as a time of Humiliation before Eaſter, the great feſtival of our Saviour's 


Reſurrection. | 


The obſervation of this Faſt is of very great antiquity in the Chriftian Church: g,qc,u 
The Greeks called it rrorxgaxogm, and the Latins Quadrageſima, both which words de- Orig. Ecclef. 
nate the number forty; whence this Faſt was called Qyadragefimal; but whether B. 2 '- 
from its being a Faſt of forty days, or only forty hours, is matter, of diſpute among 
the learned. They of the Romiſh Church, and ſome of the Proteſtant communion, 
maintain, that it was always a Faſt of forty days, and, as ſuch, of apoſtolical inſti- 
tution. Others think it was only of eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, and that it was variouſl 
obſerved in different Churches, and grew by degrees from a faſt of forty hours to a 
faſt of forty days. This latter is the ſentiment of Morton, Biſhop Taylor, du Moulin, 

Daille, and others. | 1 


The Church ſeems to have limited the term of faſting to forty days, in regard either Gen. vii. 4. 


to the forty days, in which God drowned the world; or to the forty days, in which * nh 
the children of Iſrael did penance in the wilderneſs; or to the forty ſtripes, where- Deut. xxv. 
with malefaQors were to be corrected ; or, becauſe Moſes faſted this number of days, 3. — ik. 9. 


as did Elias the ſame ſpace of time; or, becauſe the Ninevites were allowed preciſely 2 
as many days for Repentance; or, laſtly, and moſt probably, becauſe our bleſſed 8. _ 
Saviour himſelf, when he was pleaſed to faſt, obſerved the ſame length of time. For Jonah iii. 4. 


ſome, or all, of theſe reaſons, the Church uſed this number of days, as the common 9 8 
ſolemn number belonging to extraordinary humiliation, | 


As to the original of this 2yadragefimal Faſt, learned men are inclined to believe, 


it was not inſtituted by the apoſtles, at leaſt not as any neceſſary rule obliging all men 


to faſt forty days; and that for the following reaſons. Firſt, becauſe there is ſome 
probability, that at firſt it was only a faſt of forty hours, or the time that our Saviour 
lay in the grave, that is, the Friday and Saturday before Eaſter. This appears from 
Tertullian and Irenæus, who ſpeak of Chriſtians obſerving thoſe days, in which the 2 
bridegroom was taken from them, agreeable to thoſe words of our Saviour; The 3 


TerTULL., 


IX EN. apud 


days will come that the bridegroom ſhall be taken from them, and then ſhall they faſt. Euſcb. 1. 5. 
However it muſt be confefled, theſe authors ſpeak of more days than two as obſerved © *+ 
in many churches, only with this difference, that the one were obſerved as more 


neceſſary, being founded on the words of Chriſt himſelf, and the other were at the 


church's free liberty and choice, as being purely of eccleſiaſtical inſtitution. | 


Secondly, Becauſe, if this Faſt was of apoſtolical inſtitution, it is ſcarce account- 


able how ſuch a great variety in point of time ſhould immediately happen in the ob- 


ſervation of it; ſome churches keeping it only three weeks, ſome ſix, ſome ſeven, Socrar. l. 


and yet none of them hitting upon the preciſe number of forty days. It is obſerva- 8: e ; 
ble however, that they all agreed in calling this Faſt Quadrageſimal, and aftigned c. 9. 


different reaſons for this appellation. = 

Lent conſiſted not of above thirty-fix faſting-days in any Church. For though 
ſome Churches kept it ſix weeks, which make forty-two days, yet all Sundays were 
excepted out of the Faſt; and then, fix days being ſubducted, there remained but 


19. 


thirty-ſix days of faſting. Who firſt added Aſhwedneſday, and the other three days, 
to the beginning of Lent, in the Roman Church, to make them completely forty, 


is not agreed among their own writers. Some ſay, it was the work of Gregory the 
Great; but others aſcribe it to Gregory II, who lived about an hundred years after, 
in the beginning of the VIIIth Century. 50 
The general deſign of this inſtitution is thus ſet forth by St Chryſoſtom: Why Hom. 52. 
do we faſt theſe forty days? Many heretofore were uſed to come to the commu- 
nion indevoutly and inconſiderately, eſpecially at this time, when Chriſt firſt gave 
* It to his diſciples. Therefore our forefathers, conſidering the miſchiefs ariſing 
* from ſuch careleſs approaches, meeting together, appointed forty days for faſting 
* and prayer, and hearing of Sermons, and for holy aflemblies; that all men, in theſe 


| ; days, being carefully purified by prayer and almſdeeds, and faſting, and watching, 


and tears, and confeſſion of ſins, and other the like exerciſes, might come, accord- 
ing to their capacity, with a pure conſcience, to the holy table. . 


Vox. II, FELL D But 


14 


LEN 
But if we enquire more particularly into the reaſons of inſtituting the Lent-faf, we 
ſhall find them to be theſe following. Firſt, The Apoſtles ſorrow for the loſs of 
their Maſter, For this reaſon, the antients obſerved thoſe two days, in which our 
Saviour lay in the grave, with the greateſt ſtrictneſs. Secondly, The declenſion of 
Chriſtian piety from its firſt and primitive fervour. 29 That the Catechumens 


might prepare themſelves for Baptiſm, and the Penitents fo a 
ing one of the ſettled times of baptizing the Catechumens, and abſolving the Pe- 


nitents. 88 1 
This ſolemn ſeaſon of Faſting was univerſally obſerved by all Chriſtians, though 


with a great liberty, and a juſt allowance for mens infirmities ; and this was in a 


| great meaſure left to their own diſcretion. If men were in health, and able to bear 


it, the rule and cuſtom was for them to obſerve it. On the other hand, bodily infir- 


mity and weakneſs were always admitted as a juſt apology for their non-obſervance 


of it. 1 5 136 „5 : 
The manner of obſerving Lent, among thoſe who were piouſly diſpoſed to obſerve 


it, was to abſtain from all food till evening. Whence it is natural to conclude, that the 
pretence of keeping Lent only by a change of diet from fleſh to fiſh, is but a mock faſt, 


and an innovation utterly unknown to the antients, whoſe Lent-faſt was a ſtrict and 


rigorous abſtinence from all food till the lang Their refreſhment was only a 


Hift. Eccleſ. 
Lib. 1. c. 11. 


Auc usr. 
Serm. 56. de 
tempore. 


ſupper, and then it was indifferent whether it was fleſh, or any other food, provided 
it was uſed with ſobriety and moderation. But there was no general Rule about this 
matter, as appears from the ſtory, which Sozomen tells of Spiridion, Biſhop of Tri- 


mithus in Cyprus; that a ſtranger once happening to call upon him in Lent, he, 
having nothing in his houſe but a piece of 2 ordered that to be dreſſed and ſet 
before him: but the ſtranger refuſing to eat fle ö 

dion replied, for that very reaſon thou oughteſt not to refuſe it; for the word of 


God has pronounced all things clean to them that are clean. 


| Lent was thought the proper ſeaſon for exerciſing more abundantly all forts of 
Charity. Thus what they ſpared from their own bodies, by abridging them of a 
meal, was uſually given to the poor. They likewiſe employed their vacant hours in 


viſiting the ſick and impriſoned, in entertaining ſtrangers, and reconciling differ- 


I. 9. tit. 35. 
Currys. 


Hom. 11. in 
Gen. 2. 


Con. Laod. 
can. 51, 52. 


ences. The imperial Laws forbad all proſecution of men in criminal actions, which 
might bring them to corporal puniſhment and torture, during this whole ſeaſon. 
Lent was a time of more than ordinary ſtrictneſs and devotion; and therefore, in 


many of the great churches, they had religious aſſemblies for prayer and preaching 


every day. They had alſo frequent Communions at this time, at leaſt on every Sab- 
bath and Lord's Day. All public Games and Stage-plays were prohibited at this 


ſeaſon; as alſo the celebration of all Feſtivals, Birth-days, and marriages, as unſuit- 
able to the preſent occaſion. | 


Theſe were the common Rules obſerved in keeping the Lent-faft, when it was 


come to the length of forty days. But there was one Week, called the Hebdomas 


magna, or the Great Week before Eaſter, which they obſerved with a greater ſtrict- 
neſs and folemnity than all the reſt. This is uſually called The Pafion-week, be- 
cauſe it was the Week, in which our Saviour ſuffered. See PAs$10n-WEEKk. 


Ric Aur, 
State of the 
Greek 
Church, c. 5. 


BAKER, 
Chron. 7. 


27 Eliz. c. 7. 


The Chriſtians of the Greek Church obſerve four Lents. The firſt commences 


on the fifteenth of November, or forty days before Chriſtmas. The ſecond is our 


Lent, which immediately precedes Eaſter. The third begins the Week after Whit- 
ſunday, and continues till the Feſtival of St Peter and St Paul. The number of days 
therefore comprized in this Lent is not ſettled and determined, but they are more or 
leſs according as Whitſunday falls ſooner or later. Their fourth Lent commences 
the firſt of Auguſt,. and laſts no longer than till the fifteenth. Theſe Lents are ob- 
ſerved with great ſtrictneſs and auſterity. On Saturdays and Sundays they indulge 
themſelves in drinking Wine, and uſing Oil, which are prohibited on other days. 

_ Lent was firſt commanded to be obſerved, in England, by Ercombert, ſeventh king 
of Kent,. before the year 800, No meat was, formerly, to be eaten in Lent, but 
by licence, under certain penalties. And Butchers were not to kill fleſh in Lent, ex- 
cept for victualling of Ships, &c. 


LENTULUS, His LETTER concerning JESUS CHRIST. Lentulus 
was ſuppoſed to have been Proconſul of Judea, and to have written a Letter to the 


Roman Senate concerning Jeſus Chriſt ; which, though generally looked upon to be 
| | I ſpurious, 


r abſolution; Eaſter be- 


ſh, ſaying he was a Chriſtian ; Spiri- 
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out of St Auſtin and Chryſologus. 


LES ; 15 
ſpurious, may ſerve to amuſe the curious Reader. It has been often printed: this is 
a tranſlation of it. 5 FS 5 

There has appeared here a perſon, ſtill living, whoſe name is Jeſus Chriſt, His pPazztc. 
power is extraordinary: he is called the great prophet, and by his diſciples the Son Oper. N. T. 
of God. He raiſes the dead, and heals all manner of diſeaſes. He is tall, and Tom. 1. & 4. 
© well-proportioned: there is an air of ſerenity in his countenance, which attracts 
© the love and reverence of all who behold him. His hair is of the colour of new 
vine, and falls on his ſhoulders in curls: on the forehead it parts in two, after the 
© manner of the Nazareens. His forehead is flat and fair, his face without any de- 
© fe, and adorned with a graceful Vermillion. His air is majeſtic and agreeable : 

His noſe and mouth are well proportioned : His beard is thick and forked, and of 
© the ſame colour as his hair. There is ſomething wonderfully charming in his face, 
© with a mixture of gravity. He was never ſeen to laugh, but has been obſerved to 
< weep. His hands are large and ſpreading, and his arms very beautiful. He talks 


| © little, but with great gravity, and is the handſomeſt man in the World. 


LESSONS. In Latin, Lectiones. So we call the Chapters, or Portions, of the 


Holy Scripture, which are read, in Chriſtian Churches, at the time of divine Service, 
for the inſtruction of the people. | | : 


In the antient Church, the Reading the Scriptures was one part of the ſervice of 
the Catechumens, at which all ſorts of perſons were allowed to be preſent for inſtru- 


| tion. The Leſſons were always two at leaſt, and ſometimes three or four. The Binn, 


author of the Conſtitutions ſpeaks of four Leſſons, two out of Moſes and the Prophets, Orig. Ecclel. 


and two out of the Goſpels and Epiſtles. The Church of Rome ſeems to have been „ 


ares : - : Lib. 2. c. 57. 
a little ſingular in this matter: for, till the time of Pope Celeſtine, about 400 years Sri inc. 


after Chriſt, they read no Leſſons out of the Old Teſtament, but only out of the 8. Britan. 


New; whereas, in all other Churches, they had Leſſons out of both. 


The method of reading the Scriptures ſeems always to have been governed b ß 
ſome Rule, though this might vary in different Churches. St Auſtin tells us, there Expoſ. in 1. 
were ſome Leſſons ſo fixed and appropriated to certain times and ſeaſons, that no others yu PE 
might be read in their ſtead. He particularly inſtances in the Feſtival of Eaſter, 
when, for four days ſucceſſively, the hiſtory of Chriſt's Reſurrection was read out of 
the four Goſpels. In like manner, on all other Feſtivals, they read thoſe parts of 
Scripture, which related to the particular Feſtival 1 


Particular Books of Scripture had their particular ſeaſons of the year, in which 
% they were more eſpecially read. Thus the Acts of the Apoſtles was read immediate- 
ly before the Feaſt of Pentecoſt. In Lent, they uſually read the Book of: Genęſis. 
| The Books of Fob and Jonab were both read in the Paſſion-week. The prophet 

Hoſea was read on the Vigil of our Saviour's paſſion. Though we have no complete 
Lectionarium, or Kalendar of Leſſons, extant, yet we are ſure their reading the 


{cripture was ſome way methodized, and brought under Rule, The firſt Kalendar 
of this kind is thought to be Hippolytus's Canon Paſcbalis, which Scaliger and Go- 


thofred take to be a rule appointing Leſſons for the Feſtivals. But Bucherins, and s,,.. cc. 
others, give another account of it, which leaves the matter uncertain, There is a «6: fapra. 


Lectionarium under the name of St Ferom; but the beſt Critics look upon it as coun- 
terfeit. Some time after, there were ſeveral books of this kind compoſed for the uſe 


of the French Churches. It is obſervable however, that Leſſons were ſometimes ap- 


De Ritu Con- 
cionum, I. 1. 


pointed by the Biſhops at diſcretion. Ferrarius gives ſeveral inſtances of this practice 
As to the perſons, whole office it was to read the Leſſons, it is probable, that, du- 7 


ring the two firſt Centuries, they were the Deacons, or, in imitation of the Jewiſh 


Church, ſuch as the Biſhop or preſident for that time appointed. But, in the time 
of St Cyprian, it was the peculiar office of the Readers, who were become an infe- Crx. Ep. 


_ rior Order of the Clergy. The Reader, before he began to read, was uſed to ſay, It Eg. 


Id. Ep. 33 ad 


Pax wobis, Peace be with you, which was the uſual form of falutation at the entrance Cler. Carth. 


of the offices in the Church. This cuſtom continued, till the third Council of Car- 
thage made an order to the contrary, appointing that it ſhould be faid by ſome 
other Miniſter, St Chryſoſtom mentions two other cuſtoms introductory to the 
reading and hearing the Scriptures. The firſt is, the Deacon's enjoining filence and om. 19. ;, 
attention before the Reader began: The Second, The Reader's beginning every AR. Apoſt. 


Leſſon with, Thus ſaith the Lord, 


There 


16 
Durant. 


de Ritib. I. 3. 
. 18. 


Hift. Rcclef. 
I. 3. e. 3» 
15. 1. 4. e. 
23. | 


Hin Loclef. 
E 7. . 


Biſhop of Rome. Sozomen te 


L E T 
There is a diſtinction made by ſome between the longer and ſhorter Leſſons, uſed 
in the antient Church. The longer Leſſons are ſaid to be uſed at the long nocturnal 


or Antelucan Service, and the ſhorter at the other canonical Hours of Prayer. But 
this diſtinction could have no place till the Canonical Hours were ſettled; which 


was not till the fourth or fifth Century. It is probable, theſe ſhorter Leſſons were 


no other than the Pſalms, or Antiphonal Hymns collected out of the Pſalms, 
for the ſervice of the ſeveral Hours of Devotion. 

It is obſervable, that, in ſome churches, other books were allowed to be read by 
way of Leſſon and Inſtruction, beſides the Canonical Scriptures, ſuch as the Paſſions 
of the Martyrs on their proper Feſtivals, the Homilies of the Fathers, the Epiſtles 
and Trats of pious men, and the Letters communicatory of one church to another, 


with other writings of the like nature. Euſebius tells us, the book called Hermes 


Paſtor was antiently read in the church. Dionyſius, Biſhop of Corinth, ſays, they 
read Clemens Romanus's firſt 77 to the Corinthians, and another witten by Soter, 

Is us, the Revelations of Peter was read once a year, 
on Good-Friday, in many of the Churches of Paleſtine. Many other inſtances are 
to be met with in Eccleſiaſtical Authors, i N 


Our own church, in the choice of Leſſons, proceeds as follows. For the Fir/t 


Leſſon on ordinary days, ſhe directs, to begin at the beginning of the year with Ge- 
_ nefis, and ſo to continue on, till all the Books of the Old Teſtament are read over; 
only omitting Chronicles which are for the moſt part the ſame with the books of 


Fall of Man, and the ſevere judgment of God on the world for fin, beſt ſaits with 
a time of penance and mortification. After Gengſis follow ſele& chapters out of the 


Samuel and Kings) and other particular Chapters in other books, either for the fame 
reaſon, or becauſe they contain Genealogies, names of perſons, or places, or other 
matters leſs profitable for ordinary Hearers, &c. RS: rt 


The courſe of the Firſt Leſſons for Sundays is regulated after a different manner. 


From Advent to e Sunday, ſome particular chapters of 1/aiah are appointed 
to be read, becauſe 


that book contains the cleareſt prophecies concerning Chriſt. 
Upon Septuage/ma Sunday Genefis is begun, becauſe that book, which treats of the 


books of the Old Teſtament, as they lie in order; obſerving that, on Feſtival- 


— appointed to be read. On the Feſtivals of the Saints, called Saints-days, the 
church appoints Leſſons out of the moral Books, ſuch as Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, Ec- 


Sundays, ſuch as Eaſter, Whitſunday, &c. the particular hiſtory relating to that day 


 clefiafticus, and Wiſdom, as containing excellent Precepts and Inſtructions for the con- 


duct of Life. 5 


As to the Second Leſſons, the church obſerves the fame courſe both on Sundays and 


Week-days: reading the Goſpels and AFs of the Apoſtles in the Morning, and the 
Epiſtles in the Evening, in the ſame order they ſtand in the New Teſtament ; ex- 


cepting on Saints-days and Holy-days, when ſuch Leſſons are appointed, as either 


explain the myſtery, relate the URN, or apply the example to us. Thus, by the 


prudence of our Church, the Old Teſtament is read over once, and the New thrice 


in a year, ſome particular parts of both (for particular reaſons) excepted. 


| LETHE. The name of a River of Hell, according to poetical Theology. It 
is ſo called from the Greek word in, which ſignifies Oblivion or Forgetfulneſs, it 


being the ſuppoſed quality of its waters, to make thoſe who drank of it entirely for- 


get every thing that was paſt. The fiction of the poets was, that the ghoſts of per- 
ſons, who were to return into the world, and animate other bodies, drank of this 


river, in order to forget all the miſeries and pains of their paſt Life, Let us hear 


Virgil deſcribing this fabulous ſtream. 


Interea videt Æneas in valle reducta 
Secluſum nemus, & virgulta ſonantia ſylvis, 
Lethæumque, domos placidas qui prænatat, amnem. 
Hunc circum innumeræ gentes populique volabant: 
Ac veluti in pratis, ubi apes æſtate ſerena 
Floribus inſidunt variis, & candida circum 
Lilia funduntur: ſtrepit omnis murmure campus. 
Horreſcit viſu ſubito, cauſaſque requirit 
Inſcius ÆEneas, quæ ſint ea flumina porro, 
Quive viri tanto complerint agmine ripas. 

95 Tum 
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LEV. | 1 


Tum pater Anchiſes: Anime, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethæi ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices & longa oblivia potant. 


A ſeparate grove, thro which a gentle breeze 
Plays with a paſſing breath, and whiſpers thro the trees. 
And juſt before the confines of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her filent flood. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Wick as the humming bees, that hunt the golden de; 
In Summer's heat, on ” of lillies feed, 8 
And creep within their bells, to fuck the balmy ſeed : 
The winged army roams the field around; 
The Rivers and the Rocks remurmur to the ſound. 
Eneas wond ring flood; then aſt d the cauſe, 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. 
Men thus the Sire: The ſouls that throng the flood, 
Are thoſe, to whom, by fate, are other bodies ou d. 
In Lethe's lake they long Oblivion taſ rt. 
Of future hfe ſecure, forgetful of the paſt. DRYDEN. 


Now in a ſecret vale the Trojan ſees | 


There was, in reality, a River Lethe or Letho, in Africa, about the extreme point 


of the Syrtes, which flowed by the city Berenice. This River had a paſſage under- 
ground for a great number of miles, and emerged near that city; whence the inha- 
bitants might fancy, it took it's riſe from Hell. Lucan mentions this River. 


Quam juxta Lethes tacitus prælabitur amnis, „„ . 
Infernis, ut fama, trahens oblivia venis. 8 


Here Lethe's ſtreams from ſecret ſprings below 
7 to the light ; here heavily and flu 3 
"I 8; Os OO ͤ ͤüè © "NOS: 


LEVITES. An Order of Officers, in the Jewiſh Church, whoſe employ- 


ment it was, to perform all the manual ſervice of the Temple, under the direction 
of the prieſts. ee. . ok 


Levites is a general name for all the deſcendants of Levi, among whom were the 


_ prieſts themſelves, who, being deſcended from Aaron, were likewiſe of the race of Levi. 
But, in a reſtrained ſenſe, it means only thoſe, who were employed in the loweſt 


miniſtries of the Temple; ſuch as fetching wood, water, and other things neceſſary 


for the ſacrifices; ſinging, and playing upon inſtruments of muſic, in the Temple; 
and the like. 5 TE SPL Fe I 


The Levites were ſubſiſted by the tythe of all the corn, fruit, and cattle, through- Num. xvi 
out Iſrael; a tythe of which tythe they were to give to the prieſts. God aſſigned Ib cx; 


gned Ib. xxxv. 1, 
them forty-eight cities for their habitation, with fields, paſtures, and gardens. While & _m_ 


Co 


they were actually employed in the ſervice of the Temple, they were ſubſiſted out 
of the daily offerings. The conſecration of the Levites was to be performed with 
the following ceremonies. They were to be ſprinkled with the water of Expiation 


to ſhave all their fleſh, and waſh their cloaths. Then they were to bring two bullocks . 


before the door of the Tabernacle, where the whole Congregation laid their hands 
upon the Levites heads. Next, the bullocks were to be offered; one for a burnt- 
offering, the other for a ſin- offering. Laſtly, They were to be preſented to the 
High-prieſt, who was to conſecrate them to the Lord. e ee _ 

When the Hebrews encamped in the wilderneſs, the Levites were diſtributed 
round about the Tabernacle. Moſes ordained, that the Levites ſhould not do ſervice rn vl. 
in the Tabernacle, before they were twenty-five years of age, nor after they were fifty. „ 
But David obliged them to enter upon the ſervice of the Temple at twenty years of 24. 
age. They waited by turns, and weekly, in the Temple. 

The Levites were divided into three principal Claſſes; namely, the Gerſbomites, Num. i. 35. 
8 * Merarites. When the 1/raelites departed out of Egypt, the Gerſbomites 

OL. II. 8 
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| LIB 
were in number ſeven thouſand, five hundred, Their Office, in the marches 
through the wilderneſs, - was to carry the veils and curtains of the Tabernacle, The 
Koathites, in number eight thouſand, ſix hundred, carried the Ark, and ſacred veſ- 
ſels of the Tabernacle. The Merarites, in number fix thouſand, two hundred, 
were employed in carrying the ſeveral pieces of the Tabernacle, which they could not 
place upon the chariots. 

The Levitical Order was deſigned by God as an exchange for all the Firſt-born 
of the Iſraelites, to whom he had a juſt title by that great miracle, when he deſtroy- 
ed all the Firſt-born of the Egyptians, and ſpared the children of the Hebrews, _ 

Joſephus tell us, that in the reign of Agrippa, king of the Jews, about the year 
of Chriſt 62, and ſix years before the deſtruction of the Temple, the Levites defired 
permiſſion of that prince to wear the Ephod, or linnen tunic, as the prieſts did; 
which requeſt was granted. The hiſtorian obſerves, that this was an innovation, 
contrary to the laws of their country, which were never ſtruck at with impunity. 


LEVITICUS. A Canonical Book of the Old Teſtament. It is the third of the 


Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moſes. It is called Leviticus, becauſe it principally 
contains the Laws and Regulations relating to the Prieſts, the Levites, and Sa- 


crifices. 


The ſeven firſt chapters of this book preſcribe the ceremonies to be obſerved in 
the offering of Burnt-Sacrifices, of Meat- Offerings, Peace-Offerings, &c. Then 
Moſes relates in what manner the prieſts were to be conſecrated, and the mistortune 
of Nadab and Abihu, who offered Incenſe to the Lord with ſtrange fire. Upon 


this occaſion, he preſcribes ſome laws concerning the mourning of the prieſts, and 


forbids them drinking wine, while they were employed in the ſervice of the Temple. 


In the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters, he lays 


downs rules for diſtinguiſhing clean and unclean beaſts, and concerning Leproſy, 


Purification, &c, He appoints the ceremonies to be obſerved upon the great day of 


Expiation: He regulates the degrees of kindred, in which perſons were allowed, 


or forbidden, to marry: He prohibits alliances with the Canaanites, Idolatry, Theft, 
Perjury, Calumny, Sc. In the twenty-third chapter, he takes notice of the prin- 


cCipal Feſtivals of the year, the Paſſover, Pentecoſt, &c. He preſcribes what was to 
be obſerved in the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, and concludes with regulations con- 


cerning Vows, and Tythes. 


LI. See Tar K l. 
LIBAT ION. Arcligous ceremony, among the antient * 1 which conſiſted 


in an effuſion of liquors, poured on victims prepared for ſacrifice. Thus Dido, in 


| n. 1. R 
60. 155 


VIIãc. Georg. 
I. 2. v. 191. 


Virgil, pours wine on the head of the victim. 


Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido, 
Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fundit. 


The beauteous Queen before the altar ſtands, 

And holds the golden goblet in her hands. 

A milk-white heifer ſhe with flow'rs adorns, 8 „ 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns, DRYDEN, # 


Again : 


— — — — hic fertilis uvæ, 
Hic laticis, qualem pateris libamus & auro, 
Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras, 
Lancibus & pandis fumantia reddimus exta. 


Strong ſtocks of Vines it will in time produce, 
And overflow the Vats with friendly juice: 
Such as our prieſts in golden goblets pour 


To Gods, the givers of the chearful bour ; 
1 Then 
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of Liberty. Horace mentions the former : 


| Then when the bloated Tuſcan. blows his horn, ET 
And reaking entrails are in chargers born. DRYDEN, 


Libations were in uſe among the Hebrews, The meaſure of wine for x,,;. vi. 20. 
this purpoſe was the fourth part of an Hin; that is, two pints, and ſomething over, —viii. 25,26. 
Theſe Libations were made upon the victim, after it was killed, and the ſeveral —*: 4. 
pieces of the facrifice were laid upon the altar, ready to be conſumed in the — HI 
flames, 

The Mingrelian Chriſtians uſe a ſort of Libation at their meals. Before they {it 
down to table, they take up the firſt glaſs of wine that is poured out, and, after 
calling upon the name of the Lord, and paying their reſpects to the company, 
ſprinkle part of it upon the floor. We meet with the ſame cuſtom among the 


Romans; whence Horace: 


Abſumet hæres Cœcuba dignior Od. 14. 1. 2 
Servata centum clavibus, & mero v. 25. 
T.inget pavimentum ſuperbo 
Pontificum potiore cœnis. 


Me wines, you keep fo chſe, thy worthier heir 
„„ Sphßball ſoon aſſeſs, 
And waſte midſt wanton luxury and eaſe; 
Much nobler wine the ſjuandring youth 
Shall ſpill and coſtlier feaſts prepare, _ 
Than ever pleaſed a pamper d Abbot's tooth. CREECH. 


LIBELLATICI. [Lat.} In eccleſiaſtical antiquity, is the name given to Bixcuan, 


certain Chriſtians, who were charged with denying their religion, and lapſing into Ido- * Eccleſ. 
latry. They were ſo called from certain Libels, or writings, which they either gave g. 6. e. 4. 


to the heathen magiſtrates in private, or received from them, to be excuſed doing 

ſacrifice in public. ZBF 8 CC 
There ſeems to have been three ſorts of Libellatics. Some expreſsly gave it under Cyex. de 

their hands to the magiſtrates, that they were no Chriſtians, and profeſſed they pi. 


were ready to facrifice, if the magiſtrate called them to it, Another fort did neither 1,. Ep. 30. 


abjure, nor ſign any Libel of abjuration, themſelves, but ſent either an heathen friend, 
or a ſervant, to ſacrifice or abjure in their names, and thereby procure them a Libel 


of ſecurity from the magiſtrate, as if they had done what the others did for them, _ 
The third ſort of Libellatics were thoſe, who, confeſſing that they were Chriſtians, Id. Ep. 52- 
obtained of the Judges Libels of ſecurity, by means of a bribe. 26; 


LIBERTY. An imaginary Goddeſs of the antient Greeks and Romans. She Aaron, os 
is repreſented carrying in her left hand the Rudis or wand, and in her right the Cap Medals. 


— donatum jam rude quæris, | | | | Epiſt. 1. I. 1. 
Mecænas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. TO v. 2. 
Preſented with the freedom giving Wand, : 
You yet wou'd bring me on the ſtage again. 
And Martial the latter : - Lib, 2. Epig. 


Quod te nomine jam tuo ſaluto, 
Quem regem & dominum prius vocabam 
Ne me dixeris eſſe contumacem : 
Totis pilea ſareinis redemi. 


By thy plain name tho now addreſt, 
Tho once my king and lord confeſt, 
- FPrownnet; with all my goods I buy 
The precious Cap of Liberty, ADDISON, 


20 


3 2 Faſt, 


v. 6. 


Sipox. Ep. 


GeMELL1, 


of Indoſtan, 
B. 3. c. 3. 


ſelf mentions it. 


Od. 30. . z. | 


* 


Liberty had a Temple on Mount Aventine, built, and adorned with paintings, by EL 
the Gracchi. This Temple had a court, called Atrium Libertatis. The Hoſtages 


of the Tarentines were placed in it, and the tables and acts of the Cenſors were 


there preſerved in Archives. I he Laws againſt the Veſtals, who committed inceſt, 
were likewiſe kept there. And in this court they caſt lots, into which of the four 


tribes the freedmen were to be enrolled. | 
The Ides of April were ſacred to Liberty, as well as to Jupiter Victor: 


Occupat Apriles Idus cognomine Victor 

Jupiter: hac illi ſunt data templa die. 

Hac quoque, ni fallor, populo digniſſima noſtro, 
Atria Libertas cœpit habere ſua. 


The Ides of April, which with rites divine 
To Victor Jove in Feſtal Honours ſhine, 
Beheld fair Liberty her temple grace; 
A Goddeſs, worthy of the Roman race! 


Every one has heard of the Temple erected to Liberty, on the ſpot of ground 
where Cicero's houſe ſtood, which was pulled down by P. Clodius. Cicero him- 


— 


LIBITINA. Among the antient Romans, was the goddeſs, who preſided 

over Funerals. Some confound her with Proſerpine; but the moſt learned of the 
Romans ( according to Plutarch) did not diſtinguiſh her from Venus. Thus the 
fame goddeſs, which gave life, preſided over death, to ſhew, that we are born only 


to dye. | | 


From the time of Servius, every head of a family, when any one died in his 
| houſe, carried a piece of money to the Temple of Libitina. By this means it was 
_ eaſy to know how many perſons died in Rome in a year. Round this temple, and 
in a part of the city called Libitina, lived the Undertakers, or thoſe who furniſhed 
neceſſaries for funerals. Theſe were called Libitinarii. They, who had the charge 


of the treaſure of the Temple of Libitina, took care to enter the produce or amount 


of each year in a book of Accounts called Ratio Libitine. 1 8 
The name of this Funereal Goddeſs was ſometimes uſed to ſignify Death itſelf, 


Thus Horace: 
Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. . 
Whole Horace ſhall no dye: his ſongs ſhall ſave 
De greateſt portion from the greedy grave. OCREECH. 


Sometimes it ſignified the bed, on which the corps was carried to the place of bu- 
rial; and ſometimes it imported the expences of the burial, the funeral pomp, and 


the laſt duties which were paid to the dead. 1 
LIMNIAD Es. [Lat.] Nymphs of the Lakes. See N x N Us. 
LINGON. The name of an Idol, worſhiped by the Pagans of Indeſtan, a 


country of the Eaſt-Indies. 
This Idol is made of Braſs, and is a very leud figure, the parts of a man and a 


woman appearing joined together. It is placed in a Pagod, or Temple, which is open- 


ed but once a year. Some of the Votaries of LIN GoN wear his image about their 
necks out of devotion. 8 


LIT. [Gr.] In Engliſh, Prayers. They are repreſented, by Homer, as God- 
deſſes, the daughters of Jupiter; whoſe office it was to deprecate the wrath of heaven, 
and to procure for men the good things they defired of God, or of other men. Hear 
that Poet's deſcription of theſe imaginary Deities, 
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beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine allegory— 
the daughters of Jove, becauſe it is he who teaches men to pray. They are lame, 
_ © becauſe the poſture of a ſuppliant is with his knees to the ground. They are 
© wrinkled, becauſe thoſe that pray have a countenance of dejection and ſorrow. 


1 


with ardent ſupplications and faſtings, to avert the threatning judgments of fire, Ep. 1. ad Ma- 
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Prayers are fove's daughters, of celeſtial race; 
Tame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face. 


PMitb humble mien, and with dejefted eyes, 

._ Conſtant they follow, where Injuſtice fies. 
Injuſtice it, eref?, and unconfin'd, „ 
Sweeps the wide Earth, and tramples ore mankind, & x 
While Praye'rs, to heal her wrongs, move ſlow behind, 3. 


Who hears theſe daughters of Almighty Fove, 

For him they mediate the throne above : 
When man rejetts the humble ſuit they make, 
The fire revenges for the daughters ſake; 

From Jove commiſſion d, fierce Injuſtice, ten 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men. e e << 


Nothing ſays the excellent tranſlator of Homer on this paſſage) can be more 
Prayers are ſaid to be 


A 


Their eyes are turned afide, becauſe through an awful regard to heaven they dare 
not lift them thither. They follow Ate or Injury, becauſe nothing but prayers 
can attone for the wrongs that are offered by the injurious. This is the explanation 
of Euſtathius, with which Dacier agree. ä 


f 


LIT ANV. In Greek Amariz, in Latin Supplicatio and Rogatio. The word Bixcnan, | 
Litany, in its original meaning, is but another name for Prayer in general, and is Orig. Eccleſ. 


| B. 13. e. 1. 
uſed as ſuch by heathen authors: | 5 is. : 
| TIemad: g ore wypuoto Jr ATTANETEN* | Hom. Il, . 


In the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, A Litany is A ſolemn Form of Supplication to In vit. Con- 


God. Euſebius, ſpeaking of Conſtantine's cuſtom of making his ſolemn addreſſes to _ 1 6 


God in his tent, ſays, he endeavoured to render God propitious to him by his ſup- Ga. Theod. 


plications and Litanies. And Arcadius, in one of his Laws againſt heretics, forbids l. 16. tit. 5. 


them to hold profane aſſemblies in the city, either by night or by day, to make their 
Litany. At that time the public prayers, hymns, and pſalmody, were all compri- 


zed under the general name of Litany. Afterwards, the word came to ſignify a 


peculiar ſort of prayers uſed in the church; concerning the original of which learn- 
ed men are not agreed. — | . 

At firſt, the uſe of Litanies was not fixed to any ſtated time, but they were em- 
ployed only as exigencies required. They were obſerved, in imitation of the Ninevites, 8 


7. 


earthquakes, inundations, or hoſtile invaſions. The days, on which they were uſed, mercum. 
were called Rogation-days. Several of theſe days were appointed by the Canons of 
different Councils, till the 17th Council of Toledo decreed that Litanies ſhould be 


_ uſed in every month throughout the year. And ſo, by degrees, theſe ſolemn ſuppli- 


cations came to be uſed weekly, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, the antient ſtationary 
days in all Churches, See RoGATiIon-Dars, 
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J. Rom. vili. 
26. Hom. 14. 


ſerted the invocation of ſaints, which our Reformers juſtly expunged. Theſe pro- 


Cone. Colo- 
nienſ. 


General Hiſt. 


of China, V. 


3. P. 53. 


cipal Mandarins men of genius and ſpirit, who undertook to explain not only the 
antient canonical books, but the interpretation made of them by Confucius, by his 


for the future ſhould only be uſed within the walls of the Church. 


fs 


LIT | 


As to the form, in which Liſanies are made, namely, in ſhort petitions by the prieſt, 
with reſponſes' by the people, St Chryſoſtom derives the cuſtom from the primitive 
ages, when the prieſt began, and uttered by the Spirit, ſome things fit to be prayed 
for, and the people joined the interceſſions, laying, We beſeech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. When the miraculous gifts of the Spirit began to ceaſe, they wrote down ſe- 
veral of theſe forms, which were the original of our modern Litanies. St Ambroſe 
has left us one, agreeing in many things with that of our own church. : 

About the year 400, Litanies began to be uſed in Proceſſions, the people walking 
barefoot, and repeating them with great devotion. It is pretended, ſeveral countries 
were delivered from great calamities by this means. About the year 600, Gregory 
the Great, out of all the Litanies extant, compoſed the famous ſeven-fold Litany, by 
which Rome, it is faid, was delivered from a grievous mortality. This has been a 
pattern to all the weſtern Churches ſince ; to which ours of the Church of England 
comes nearer than that in the preſent Roman Miflal, in which later Popes have in- 


ceſſtonal Litanies having occaſioned much ſcandal, it was decreed, that the Litanies 


The days, appointed by the 15th Canon of our Church, for uſing the Litany, 


are Wedneſdays and Fridays, the antient faſting-days of the primitive Church: to 
which, by the Rubric, Sundays are added, as being the days of the greateſt aſſem- 
bly for divine ſervice. Before the laſt review of the Common-Prayer, the Litany 
was a diſtin& ſervice by itſelf, and uſed ſome time after the Morning-prayer was 
over. At preſent it is made one office with the morning ſervice, being ordered to be 
read after the third Collect for Grace, inſtead of the interceſſional prayers in the 

daily ſervice. 885 ; ee 


By the 15th Canon, whenever the Litany is read, every houſholder dwelling within 
half a mile of the Church, is to come, or ſend one at leaſt of his bouſhold, to join with 


the miniſter in prayers. 


LITERATI. [Lat.] The Learned. So Authors ſtyle a Sect of Philoſophers, 
or Doctors, in China, who are authors of a new doctrine, by which they pretend 
to explain whatever is obſcure in the antient book. 
The troubles, that the different Sets, and the wars, have cauſed in China, have 
baniſhed from it the love of the Sciences, and introduced ignorance and corruption 


of manners, which have been predominant there many ages. There were then 


found but few Doctors, who were capable of rouſing mens minds from ſo general 
a Lethargy: but the taſte the imperial family of Song had for antient books revived, 


by little and little, an emulation for Learning. There appeared among the prin- 


diſciple Mencius, and other celebrated authors. 


Iheſe Interpreters firſt appeared about the year 1070. In the year 1400, the em- 
peror Yong lo made choice of forty-two of the moſt ſkillful of them, whom he 


commanded to reduce the doctrine into one body. The authority of the emperor, 


Cave, Hiſt. 
Literar. Diſ- 
ſert. II. 


the reputation of theſe Doctors, their polite ſtyle, and their new method of hand- 


ling the ſubject, gave a reputation to their works, and many of the learned were gain- 


ed over thereby. Theſe new Doctors pretended that their doctrine was found- 
ed on the moſt antient of the Chineſe books: but their explanations were very ob- 


ſcure, and full of equivocal Expreſſions, that made it ſeem as if they were afraid 
— rejecting the old doctrines, and yet in reality what they advanced was entire- 
y new. 5 e 3 — 

It is difficult to make ſenſe of their Syſtem, and perhaps the Inventers themſelves 
had no clear notion of what they had written. They call the ſupreme Being Jai ki, 
and Li, and nothing is more ſurprizing than to read the perfections, which theſe 
modern Commentators aſcribe to this Being. Their reaſonings concerning the nature 
of Tai ki and Li are ſuch as neceſſarily lead them into Atheilm See TAI Kl. 


LIT URGIC UM. [Gr.] The name of a Bock, in the Greek Church, con- 
taining the three Liturgies of St Baſil, St Chryſoſtom, and that (Y megnyiaruirer) 
of the Preſanctiſied, ſaid to be compoſed by Pope Gregory, called D:alogus. 

In celebrating theſe three Liturgies, the Greeks obſerve the following order. The 


_ Liturgy of St Baſil, as appears by the introduction, is ſung over ten times in the year; 
| a Bi. | 


namely, 


1 
3 


1 


ſtated forms of divine ſervice. 


namely, on the Eve of Chriſtmas-day, on the feaſt of St Baſil, on the Eve of the 
feaſt of Lights, on the Sundays of Lent, excepting Palm-Sunday, on the feſtival of the 
Virgin, and on the Great Sabbath. The Liturgy of the Preſanctiſied is repeated eve- 
ry day in Lent, the forementioned days excepted. The reſt of the year is appro- 
priated to the Liturgy of St Chryſoſtom. See L1TURGY. K Oh þ 


LITURGY. The name given to thoſe precompoſed, ſet, forms of prayer, 
which have, at all time, and in all places, been uſed in the Chriſtian Churches. 
When the extraordinaryGifts of the Holy Ghoſt ceaſed, the Rulers of the Church linea: 
ſapplied this want by proper forms of their own compoſition, according to Chriſtian Orig. Fecleſ. 
prudence and diſcretion. This ſeems to have been the true original of Liturgies, or B. 13.C.5. 
Every biſhop, in the firſt ages, was at liberty to order the form of divine ſervice 
in his own Church; and accordingly each particular church, or dioceſe, had its 
proper Liturgy. This privilege the biſhops retained for ſeveral ages. In after-times, 
they agreed by conſent to conform their Liturgy to the model of the metropolitical 
church, to which they belonged. And then it was enacted into a Law by ſeveral _ 
councils, that the ſame order and uniformity ſhould be obſerved in all churches. The c,,.. Agath. 
rudiments of this diſcipline were firſt laid in the French churches. Soon after, the c. 30. 
ſame rule was concerted, and agreed upon, in the Spaniſh churches. In length of 1 Epaun. 
time, when the Roman Empire began to be divided into different kingdoms, then . 
came in the uſe of national Liturgies, or ſuch whoſe uſe was commenſurate to the c. 2. 
bounds and limits of their reſpective nations and kingdo nes. 
None of the antient Liturgies are now remaining, as they were at firſt compoſed 
for the uſe of particular churches. Several reaſons may be aſſigned for this. 1. They 
being deſigned only for the uſe of particular churches, there was no great reaſon to 
be very ſollicitous, either to communicate the knowledge of them to other churches, 
or to preſerve them entire to poſterity. 2. It is not improbable, as a learned French .,,uvor. 
Writer has obſerved, that the antient Liturgies were for ſome ages only certain forms Collect. Li- 
of worſhip committed to memory, and known by practice rather than by writing. 97s: 1 
This ſeems the more probable, becauſe, in the perſecution under Diocleſian, when 
ſtrict ſearch was made after every thing belonging to the church, we never read of 
any Ritual Books, or books of divine ſervice, diſcovered among them. This is an 
argument, that they did not ſo generally draw up their Liturgies, or forms of wor- 
| ſhip, in books and writings, as in after ages; which is the reaſon why none of thoſe 
antient Liturgies are come to our hands perfect and intire, but only in ſcattered frag- 
ments, as the Fathers had occaſion to mention them incidentally in their writings. 
35 The laſt reaſon is, the interpolations and additions made to the antient Liturgies 
in after ages. For, though thoſe antient Liturgies, which go under the name of 
St Chryſoſtom and St Baſil, might originally have ſomething of their compoſition 
in them, yet ſo many additions and alterations have been made in them by the Greek 
Church in following ages, that it is not eaſy to diſcern what is the genuine compo- 
„ / ..... ont DAT TNTT I 190, ft 
But, though none of the antient Liturgies are come down to us perfect and entire, 
yet are there ſeveral fragments and ſcattered Remains of them in the genuine writings 
of the Fathers; to which may be added ſuch forms as we find in the antient book 
called The Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. This, though perhaps not ſo old as the title in- 
ports, nor of ſo venerable authority as Mr Whiſton contends for, who will have it 
to be truly Apoſtolical, is allowed however to be a good collection of the Liturgy 
and Rituals of the Church, in the IIId and IVth Centuries. . 0 
It has been often wiſh'd by learned men, that ſome one would repreſent the an- 
tient Liturgy in its ſeveral parts and offices, as it may be collected out of the ge- 
nuine and undoubted writings of St Chryſoſtom. Mr Hales of Eaton, a diligent 
reader of Chryſoſtom, is ſaid to have deſigned ſuch a collection; but he did not ef- 
fect it. The learned Bingham, in view to this ſubject, has given, out of that Fa- Orig. Ecclet. 
ther's works, a ſpecimen of ſuch paſſages as plainly relate to the ſeveral parts of the B. 13. c. 6. 
antient Liturgy : to which I refer the Reader. | 
; There are extant ſome ſpurious Liturgies, falſly aſcribed to the Apgles. There pu pix, 
is, firſt, The Liturgy of St Peter, publiſhed by Lindanus in the year 1 589, from a Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
manuſcript belonging to Cardinal Sirlet. 'This Liturgy was, moſt probably, com- Cent. I. 
piled by a Greek Prieſt latinized, becauſe it is collected partly from the Greek Li- 
turgy, and partly from the Latin; and the name of St Peter was affixed to it, ei- 


ther 
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St] 
| have ſhewn, that the two laſt mentioned Liturgies are falſly inſcribed wit 


the public ſervice, Father Simon, who had a manuſcript copy of theſe Liturgies, 


ther to give it the greater authority, or becauſe a. great part of the Liturgy of the 
Church of Rome was contained therein. It cannot be St Peter's, becauſe mention 


is made in it of St Sixtus Cornelius, and St Cyprian; and the Virgin Mary is called 


in it the Mother of God, a term not uſed in the apoſtolical times. Eh 

The Liturgy, or Maſs, of the Ethiopians, inſcribed with the name of St Matthew, 
appears more evidently to be forged. There are in it collects for popes, kings, pa- 
triarchs, and archbiſhops. The twelve Apoſtles are therein invocated : the four Evan- 


geliſts are cited, as alſo the Synods of Nice, Conſtantinople, and Epheſus : The 
Nicene Creed is inſerted, and mention is made in it of St Athanaſius, St Gregory, 


and St Baſil, together with the Epa#, the Golden Number, and the Triſagium; 
which plainly ſhew this Liturgy to be of very late date. 1 
The fame may be ſaid of the Liturgy of St Mark, publiſhed by Cardinal Sirlet; 
for we find therein the term Conſub/tantial, and the Triſagium. Mention is likewiſe 
made in it of Deacons, Subdeacons, Monks, &c. which is an apparent demon- 
ſtration of its novelty. oY . 
Divers learned men have taken pains to vindicate the Liturgy of St James, which 


- certainly of greater antiquity than thoſe already mentioned ; but it could not be 
compoſed by St James, or in his time, becauſe it calls the Virgin the Mother of God, 


and uſes the term conſubſtantial, There are likewiſe collects in it for Monks and other 


religious perſons ; and it contains citations from. St Paul's Epiſtles, moſt of which 


were written after St James's death. 


I omit to ſpeak of other Liturgies, cited by ſome authors; ſuch as That of the 


twelve Apoſtles, mentioned by Abraham Echellenſis, and that of St Barnabas quoted 
GJ [ 6 
The modern Liturgies are diverſified according to the diverſity of nations profeſ- 


ſing the Chriſtian Religion. 


The Armenians have their Liturgy in the old Armenian tongue, compoſed by one 
of their patriarchs named John, who lived ſome time after the Council of Chal- 


cedon, It was printed at Rome, in 1642, with a Latin tranſlation : but the Roman 


Cenſors have reformed (or corrupted ) it in ſeveral places. 


The Liturgy of the Copbti, or Chriſtians of Egypt, is written in the Cophtic, or 
Egyptian language, which is now underſtood by very few perſons; wherefore, in 
the manuſcript copies of this Liturgy, there is an Arabic Verſion added, out of 
which it has been tranſlated into Latin by Victor Scialac, a Maronite of mount Li- 


banus, and is found in the Bibliotbeca Patrum. _ 


The Ætbiopian Liturgy is written in the old Æthiopie tongue, notwithſtanding that 


the Æthiopians, as well as the Syrians, call their Liturgies Cha/daic. Some Athio- 


pian Liturgies were printed at Rome in 1548, among which is one entitled Canon 


Ecclgſiæ Athiopum, printed there in Latin the year following, and afterwards re- 


printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum. The Liturgy, which the Athiopians attribute to 
| Dioſcorus, patriarch of Alexandria, was printed in Æthiopic and Latin, at London 


in 1661, at the end of Ludolphus's ÆEthiopic Dictionary. 


The Greeks have four Liturgies, viz. Thoſe of St James, St Mark, St John Chry- 
8 and St Baſil; but they ordinarily read only the two latter, the Liturgy of 
a 


the 
names of St Mark and St James, As for the Liturgies of St Chryſoſtom and St Ba- 


ſil, the authority of Proclus, Archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, is commonly made 


uſe of, who aſſerts, that St James was the firſt author of the Greek Liturgy, which 


being afterward in proceſs of time much enlarged, was abridged by St Chryſoſtom 


and St Baſil. 
The Syriac Liturgies are much more numerous than the Greek. Father Simon 


tells us, that the Jacobites reckon up forty different Liturgies, all under different 


names, and all in manuſcript. _ — 
The Maronites have printed at Rome, in 1592, their M:ſal, under the title of 


Miſale Chaldaicum juxta ritum Ecclgſiæ nationis Maronitarum, which contains twelve 
Liturgies, under the names of St Xyſtus Pope, St John Chryſoſtom, St John the 


Evangeliſt, St Peter chief of the apoſtles, St Dionyſius, St Cyril, Matthew the Pa- 
ſtor, John Patriarch, St Euſtathius, St Maruta, St James the Apoſtle, St Mark the 
Evangeliſt, and a ſecond of St Peter, FTE 

The. Neftorians have their Liturgies written in Syriac, which they make ut of in 


tells 
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erudition for any Chryſten man. In the ſame year, a Committee o 
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tells us, they are three, viz. That of the twelve apoſtles, that of Theodorus of 


Mopſueſta, ſirnamed the Interpreter, and a third under the name of St Neſtorius. 


The Indian Chriſtians, called the Chriſtians of St Thomas, who are of the ſect of 
the Neſtorians, make uſe of this Syriac Miſſal. 5 
See BRE VI AR, MISS AL, &c. See alſo the following article. 


LITURGY of the Cyurcn of ENGLAND. This book is entitled, The Butxer, 
Book of Common-Prayer, and adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and other rites and getreten 
ceremonies of the Church, according to the uſe of the Church of England. 55 

Before the Reformation, the Liturgy was only in Latin, being a collection of Srirvixor. 
prayers, made up partly of ſome antient forms uſed in the primitive Church, and Orig. Britan. 
partly of ſome others of a later original, accommodated to the Romiſh Religion, at Box, Rer. 


that time the Religion of England. But, when the nation, in king Henry VIIIth's Eiturg. I. i. 


&c 


time, was diſpoſed to a Reformation, it was thought neceſſary both to have the ſer- SA pr, Life 


vice in the Engliſh or Vulgar tongue, and to correct and amend the Liturgy, by of archbiſhop 
purging it of thoſe groſs corruptions, which had gradually crept into it. ry 
And, firſt, The Convocation appointed a Committee, A. D. 1537, to compoſe a Causpix,in 
book, which was entitled, The godly and pious inſtitution of a Chriſtian man, con- Eliza. 
taining a declaration of the Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Seven Sacraments, &c. This book was again publiſhed in 
1540, with corrections and alterations, under the title of, A Re doctrine and 
biſhops and other 
Divines was appointed by king Henry VIII, to reform the Rituals and Offices of the 


Church; and the next year the king and clergy ordered the prayers for proceſſions 
and litanies to be put into Engliſh, and to be publickly uſed. Afterwards, in 1545, 
came out the king's Primer, containing the whole Morning and Evening Prayer in 
Engliſh, not very different from what it is in our preſent Common Prayer. Thus 
far the reformation of our Liturgy was carried in the reign of Henry VIII. 


In the year 154, the firſt of king Edward VI, the Convocation unanimouſly 
declared, that the Communion ought to be adminiſtered in both kinds: whereupon 
an act of parliament was made, ordering it to be adminiſtered. Then a Committee 
of biſhops, and other learned divines, was appointed, to compoſe an uniform order 
of communion, according to the rules of ſcripture, and the uſe of the primitive church. 


The Committee accordingly met in Windſor Caſtle, and drew up ſuch a form. This 


made way for a new Commiſſion, impowering the ſame perſons to finiſh the whole 


Liturgy, by drawing up public offices for Sundays and Holy-days, for Baptiſm, 


Confirmation, Matrimony, Burial, and other ſpecial occaſions. | 


The Committee, appointed to compoſe this Liturgy, were: 


1. Thomas Cranmer Archbiſhop of 9. Dr John Taylor, afterwards biſhop 
oo Eee peo Eo og 
2. Thomas Goodrick, Biſhop of Ely. 10. Dr Simon Haynes, Dean of Exeter, 
3. Henry Holbech, Biſhop of Lincoln. and Maſter of Queen's Coll. Camb. 

4. George Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter, II. Dr John Redman, Dean of Weſt- 


John Skip, Biſhop of Hereford. minſter, and Maſter of Trin. Coll. 
6. Thomas Thirlby, Biſhop of Weſt=  Camb. — FS ag 
e 112. Dr Richard Cox, Dean of Chriſt's 
7. Nicholas Ridley, Biſhop of Roche: Church, Oxkon. 


ſter, and afterwards of London. 13. Mr Thomas Robinſon, Archdeacon 
8. Dr William May, Dean of St Paul's. of Leiceſter. — 


Our excellent Liturgy, thus compiled, was reviſed and approved by the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and clergy of both the Provinces of Canterbury and Vork, and then con- 
firmed by the king and three eſtates in parliament, A. D. 1 548, ſecond and third of 
Edward VI. ch. T. 


But, about the end of the year 1550, exceptions were taken againſt ſome parts 


of this book, which were thought to ſavour too much of ſuperſtition. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer therefore propoſed a new Review, and, to this end, called in the aſſiſtance 


of Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, two foreigners, whom he had invited over from 
the troubles in Germany. Theſe, not underſtanding the Engliſh tongue, were fur- 


niſhed with Latin tranſlations of the Liturgy. The principal alterations, occaſioned 
Vo I. II. 5 by 
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' ſeveral learned divines appointed to take another revie 


LIT 


by this ſecond review, were; the addition of the Sentences, Exhortation, Confeſſion, 


and Abſolution, at the beginning of the morning and evening ſervices, which, in 
the firſt Common- prayer book, began with the Lord's Prayer; the addition of the 


Commandments at the beginning of the Communion-ofhce ; the removing of ſome 
Rites and Ceremonies retained in the former book, ſuch as, the uſe of oil in Confir- 


mation, the unction of the fick, prayers for departed fouls, the invocation of the 
Holy Ghoſt at the conſecration of the Euchariſt, and the prayer of oblation that uſed 
to follow it; the omitting the Rubric, that ordered water to be mixed with the 
wine; with ſeveral other leſs material variations. The habits likewiſe, which were 
preſcribed in the former book, were in this laid aſide; and laſtly, a Rubric was 


added at the end of the Communion-office, to explain the reaſon of kneeling at the 


Sacrament. The Liturgy, thus reviſed and altered, was again confirmed by Par- 
liament, A. D. 1551, with this declaration, that the alterations made in it pro- 
ceeded from curigſty rather than any worthy cauſe. But both this, and the former 
act in 1548, were repealed in the firſt year of Queen Mary, as injurious to the Ro- 
miſh Religion, which ſhe was reſolved to reſtore. „„ 
Upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, the Act of repeal was ſet aſide, and 
W of king Edward's Liturgies. 


Theſe (according to Cambden and Strype) were; 


1. Dr Matthew Parker, afterwards 6. Sir Thomas Smith. 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 15 7. Mr David Whitehead. 


2. Dr Richard Cox, afterwards Biſhop 8. Mr Edmund Grindal, afterward Bi- : 


of Ely. ſhop of London. Ss 
3. Dr May. 8 9. Dr Edwyn Sandys, afterwards Bi- 
4. Dr Bill. | j [mmm 


5. Dr James Pilkington, afterwards 10. Mr Edmund Gueſt, afterwards Bi- 


| Biſhop of Durham. ſhop of Rocheſter. 


It was debated at firſt, which of the two books of king Edward ſhould be received. 
At length the ſecond was pitched upon, and confirmed by Parliament, which com- 
manded it to be uſed, with one alteration or addition of certain Leſſons to be uſed on 
every ſunday in the year, and the form of the Litany altered and corrected, and two 
ſentences added in the delivery of the ſacrament to the Communicants, and none other, 


or otherwiſe. | 5 


The alteration in the Litany here mentioned was the leaving out the deprecation, 


From the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and all his deteſtable Enormities, and adding 


theſe words to the petition for the Sovereign, Strengthen in the true worſhipping of 


thee, in righteouſneſs and holineſs of Life. The two ſentences, added 1n the delivery 


of the Sacrament, were; The Body of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, &c. and The Blood of 


our Lord Fejus Chrift, &c. which were taken out of king Edward's firſt book; 


whereas, in the ſecond book, theſe ſentences were left out, and in the room of them 
were uſed, Take, Eat, or Drink this, with what follows; but now, in Queen Eli- 


zabeth's book, both theſe forms were united. _ 


There are ſome other variations in this book from the ſecond of king Edward. 
The firſt Rubric, concerning the ſituation of the Chancel, and the proper place of 


reading divine ſervice, was altered ; the habits, enjoined by the firſt book of king 


Edward, and forbid by the ſecond, were now reſtored ; at the end of the Litany was 


added a prayer for the Sovereign, and another for the clergy. Laſtly, The Rubric, 


that was added at the end of the Communion-office, in king Edward's ſecond book, 


againſt our Saviour's corporeal preſence in the Sacrament, was left out in this. This 
was done, that the aforeſaid notion might remain as a ſpeculative opinion, not de- 
termined; it being the Queen's defign to unite the nation, as near as poſſible, in 
— — — — CELL as 2 Le 4 2 

In this ſtate the Liturgy continued, without farther alteration, till the firſt year 
of king James I; when a Conference was held, at Hampton Court, between that 
prince, with archbiſhop Whitgift, and other biſhops and divines, on the one fide, 
and Dr Reynolds, with ſome other Puritans, on the other : the reſult of which was, 
the adding ſome forms of thankſgiving at the end of the Litany, and an addition to 
the Catechiſm in relation to the Sacraments. Likewiſe, in the Rubric at the be- 


ginning of the office for private baptiſm, the words Lauful Miniſter were inſerted, 
e to 
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to prevent midwives and laymen from preſuming to baptize; with one or two more 


Amall alterations. | 


But, immediately after the Reſtoration, king Charles IT, at the requeſt of ſeveral 


of the Preſbyterian Miniſters, iſſued out a commiſſion for a new Review of the Li- 
turgy, impowering twelve of the Biſhops, and twelve Preſbyterian Divines to make 
ſuch reaſonable and neceſſary alterations as they ſhould jointly agree upon. Nine 
Coadjutors were added on each fide, to ſupply the place of any of the twelve Prin- 


_ cipal, who ſhould happen to be abſent. Their names are theſe. 


On the Epiſcoparian ide. On the Preſbyterian frde. 
Principals, Principals. 
1. Dr Frewen, Archbiſhop of York. 1. Dr Reynolds. 
2. Dr Shelden, Biſhop of London. 2. Dr Tuckney. 
3. Dr Couſins, Biſhop of Durham. 3. Dr Conant. 
4. Dr Warner, Biſhop of Rocheſter. 4. Dr Spurſtow. 
5. Dr King, Biſhop of Chicheſter. F:. Dr Wallis. 
6. Dr Henchman, Biſhop of Saliſbury. 6. Dr Manton. 
7. Dr Morley, Biſhop of Worceſter. 7. Dr Calamy. 
8. Dr Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincoln. 8. Mr Baxter. 
9. Dr Laney, Biſhop of Peterborough. 9g. Mr Jackſon. 
10. Dr Walton, Biſhop of Cheſter. 10. Mr Caſe. 
11. Dr Stern, Biſhop of Carliſle. II. Mr Clark. 
12, Dr Gauden, Biſhop of Exeter. 12. Mr Newcomen. 
Coadjutors. Coadjutors. 
1. Dr Earles, Dean of Weſtminſter. 1. Dr Horton. 
2. Dr Heylin. e 2. Dr Jacob. 
3. Dr Hackitt. 3. Mr Bates. 
4. Dr Barwick, 4. Mr Rawlinſon. 
5. Dr Gunning, 5. Mr Cooper. 
6. Dr Pearſon. 6. Dr Lightfoot. 
7. Dr Pierce. 7. Dr Collins. 
8. Dr Sparrow. 8. Dr Woodbridge, 
9. Dr Thorndike. 9. Mr Drake. 


— Theſe Commiſſioners had ſeveral meetings at the Savoy, but to very little purpoſe ; | 
the Preſbyterians reviving all the old ſcruples of the Puritans againſt the Liturgy, 
and adding feveral new ones of their own. Baxter had the aſſurance to affirm, that 
our Liturgy was too bad to be mended, and confidently pretended to compoſe a new 
one, which he had the inſolence to offer to the biſhops. Upon this the conference 
broke up, without any thing being done, except that ſome particular alterations were 
' Propoſed by the epiſcopal divines; which, the May following, were conſidered and 
agreed to by the whole Clergy in Convocation, The principal. of theſe alterations 
were, that ſeveral Leſſons in the Kalendar were changed for others more proper for the 
days; the Prayers for particular occaſions were disjoined from the Litany, and the 
two Prayers to be uſed in the Ember-weeks, the Prayer for the Parliament, that for 


all conditions of men, and the General Thankſgiving, were added. Several of the 


Collects were altered; the Epiſtles and Goſpels were taken out of the laft tranſlation 


of the Bible, being read before according to the old tranſlation. The office for 


baptiſm of thoſe of riper years, and the Forms of Prayer to be uſed at Sea, were 


added, In a word, the whole Liturgy was then brought to the ſtate in which it 
now ſtands, and was unanimouſly ſubſcribed by both houſes of Convocation of 
both provinces, on Friday, Dec. 20, 1661. And being brought to the Houſe of 


Lords the March following, both houſes very readily paſſed an act for it's Eſtabliſh- 


ment; and the Earl of Clarendon, then Lord Chancellor, was ordered to return 
the thanks of the Lords to the biſhops and clergy, for their care and induſtry ſhewn 
in the Review of it. 8 
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Matth. vi. . 
Luke xi. 2 


Lu ciAx. Phi- 
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1 ſhall ſubjoin Dr Comber's character of the Liturgy of the Churth of England. 


© No church was ever bleſſed with ſo comprehenſive, ſo exact, and fo inoffenſive a 
* Liturgy, as ours; which is ſo judiciouſly contrived, that the wiſeſt may exerciſe at 
* once their knowledge and devotion, and yet fo plain, that the moſt ignorant may 
pray with underſtanding ; fo full, that nothing is omitted, which ought to be aſk- 
ed in public; and fo particular, that 1t compriſeth moſt things, which we would 


doctrine is pure and primitive; it's ceremonies ſo few and innocent, that moſt of 
the chriſtian world agree in them : it's method is exact and natural, it's language 
ſignificant and perſpicuous, moſt of the words and phraſes being taken out of the holy 
Scripture, and the reſt are the expreſſions of the firſt and pureſt ages. And, in 


mitive Pattern, that none of the reformed Churches can compare with it. 
Again he ſays; In the Prayers a ſcholar can diſcern cloſe Logic, pleaſing Rhe- 


4 toric, pure Divinity, and the very marrow of the antient doctrine and diſcipline; 


and yet all made fo familiar, that the unlearned may fafely ſay, Amen. 


LIVINGS. See BENEFICE, RECTORY, &c. 


| 


LOLLARDS. See W ICKLIFFITES. 


S. LONGINUS's DAY. A Feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved, at 
Rome, on the fifteenth of March, at St Peter's, in the Oratory of St Marcellus, and 


at St Auſtin's, where ſome of his relics are depoſited, 


 Longinus, according to the Legend, was an affranchized ſlave, and a ſoldier in 
the Roman Armies, and almoſt blind. He was the ſoldier, who pierced our Savi- 
our's ſide, as he hung on the croſs, with a lance. As the blood iſſued from the 
wound, ſome of it fell on his eyes, and immediately he recovered his ſight. This 
miracle converted him to the Chriſtian Faith; when, forſaking his military profeſſi- 
on, and being inſtructed by the apoſtles, he lived a monaſtic live in Cæſarea of Cap- 
padocia, There, by the ſtrictneſs of his doctrine and example, he converted many 
to the faith. At laſt he arrived at the Crown of Martyrdom under the preſident 


LORD's DAY. See SunDay. 


LORD's PRAYER. A ſhort form of Prayer, preſcribed by our bleſſed Lord 
to be uſed by his diſciples, and from them taken up by the Chriſtian Church, and 
uſed in her Liturgies, or forms of divine ſervice. 


It is evident beyond diſpute, that the Primitive Church conſtantly uſed this form 
in all her holy offices; and the practice was ſo univerſal and well-known, that Lucian 
the heathen is thought to refer to it in one of his d:alogues, where he ſpeaks in the 


2 * 


perſon of a Chriſtian, of the Prayer, which began, rd . Tere, with Our 
Father. © Fr oo a Tf Fp 
There was indeed ſome difference in the manner of uſing it. In the Greek and 


the Gallican Churches, it was ſaid by the prieſt and all the people together; but, in 


the Latin Church, by the prieſt alone. The Moſarabic Liturgy in Spain differed 
from both theſe, as to the uſe of the Lord's Prayer : for there the prieſt repeated 
every petition by itſelf, and the people anſwered to each petition ſeparately, Amen. 


The author of the 23 orders every private perſon to uſe the Lord's Prayer 
three times a day ; which ſome think was done in honour of the holy Trinity. And 
the fourth Council of Toledo makes it deprivation for any clergyman to omit uſing 


the Lord's Prayer every day, either in the public or private exerciſes of devotion. 


Hence it took the name of Oratio Quotidiana, the daily prayer. 


The Pelagian Heretics objected to one petition, namely, Forgive us o'r treſpaſſes : 


for they proudly thought, the ſaints were without fin, and had nothing to aſk for- 
giveneſs of, Nevertheleſs, they continued to uſe it, and accounted for their practice, 


by putting this falſe gloſs upon it, that they then prayed, not for their own fins, but 
for the ſins of others, | | 


1 ö 


It 


aſk in private; and yet fo ſhort, as not to tire any that have true devotion. It's 


the opinion of the moſt impartial and excellent Grotius (who was no member of, 
nor had any obligation to this church) the Engliſh Liturgy comes ſo near the pri- 
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It is obſervable, in the diſcipline of the antient church, that the Catechumens, or | 
Candidates for baptiſm, were denied the uſe of this Prayer, not being allowed to call e N 
God their Father till they were regenerated and made his ors by that holy facra- 2 
ment. Upon this account the Lord's Prayer was called iwuyn , The Prayer of 
the Communicants or Believers, becauſe none had a right to uſe it, but only ſuch as 
had a right to communicate at the altar, and there hear it daily repeated. 
It is remarkable, that the laſt clauſe of this prayer, ( for thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever) which we find in St Matthew, is omitted in 
St Luke ; concerning which learned men differ in opinion, ſome thinking that it is, 
and others that it is not, a part of the original text. It is certain, ſome copies of 
St Matthew, and moſt of the Latin Fathers, omit it. It is not itaprobable, that 
our Saviour, delivering this prayer twice, did add this dove y at firſt, and leave it 
out the ſecond time, and that the Latin Copies (which are known to be full of er- 


rors) becauſe it was not in St Luke, left it out in St Matthew, that the Evangeliſts 
might not ſeem to differ in ſo conſiderable a matter. 


5 LORD's SUPPER. See EucnaisT, | 


; LORETTO (Tr CHURCH oF), A famous Church in Italy, dedicated 
to the honour of the Virgin Mary. 33 8 
This Church is very remarkable for the Santa Caſa, or holy houſe, which ſtands in | 
the middle of it, ſurrounded with an incloſure. This Santa Caſa, on which the 1 5 
Italians beſtow the moſt lofty epithets, is, they ſay, the very houſe, wherein the 
bleſſed Virgin was born, betrothed, and married. This houſe ( according to the 
Legend) had ſtood near thirteen Centuries at Nazareth, when, in the year 1291, 
the angels lifted it up, and carried it into Dalmatia. At the end of three years and 
ſeven months, they once more took it up, and carried it into the territory of Recanati. 
There cæleſtial Concerts were heard, the harmony of which drew thither the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. All nature rejoiced at the tranſlation of this holy houſe: the 
very trees of the foreſt bowed down before it. It remained here but eight months, 
after which it was tranſported a little farther. But ſcarce were four months paſſed, 
when the angels carried it away for the fourth and laſt time. They then fixed it 
where it now ſtands, and where a church has been ſince built. This holy houſe 
1 is ſurrounded with four Walls, which encloſe, without touching it. We muſt not 
mit, that all the original inhabitants of Loretto are deſcended from thoſe, who ſaw 
the Santa Caſe arrive. Pl En LR, 5 
This ſtory of the Santa Caſa's removal from place to place is hung up in the Scirrov, 
church, and tranſlated into thirteen languages, viz. Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, lou Ade 
Sclavonian, Dutch, French, Spaniſh, Italian, Welch, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh 
They have a Legend, that Suarez, being at Trent at the time of the Council, 
deſired one of the ſtones of the Santa Caſa, in order to be put into a chapel he was 
building in Spain like this of Loretto: the Pope granted his requeſt, and the ſtone was 
accordingly ſent to him. But Suarez fell immediately fick, and, till he ſent back 
the ſtone to Loretto, had no hopes of recovery: but it was obſerved, as the ſtone was 
brought nearer and nearer to the Santa Caſa, ſo he gradually recovered. This ſtone 
is now diſtinguiſhed from the reſt in the wall by an iron grate about it. 
The offerings and riches in the Holy Houſe and Treaſury are ſurprizingly great. App iso“ 
Silver can ſcarce find admiſſion, and gold looks but poorly among ſuch an incredible Travels, 12. 
number of pretious ſtones. There will be, in a few ages more, the Jewels of the P. 93: 
greateſt value in Europe, if the devotion of its princes continues. I cannot ( ſays 
Mr Addiſon) but look on thoſe vaſt heaps of wealth, that are amaſſed together in 
* ſo many religious places of Italy, as the hidden reſerves and magazines of the 
church, that ſhe would open on any preſſing occaſion for her laſt defence and 
8 preſervation. ? | —— — — . | | F 
The Image of the Virgin, in the church of Loretlo, is apt at firſt fight to ſur- Dr C. Mi- 
Prize a Traveller: for it's face (ſays an ingenious author) is as black as a Negro's, 2-£79%'s 


. 3 a , f 
that one would take it rather for the repreſentation of a Proſerpine, or infernal E 5 


* deity, than what they impiouſly ſtyle it, the Queen of Heaven. But I ſoon re- 
collected, that this very circumſtance of its complexion made it but reſemble more 
exactly the old idols of Paganiſm, which, in ſacred as well as profane writers, are 
deſcribed to be black with the perpetual ſmoak of Lamps and Incenſe.“ 
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CauB DEN, 


in Eliz. 


LUC 
The church of Loretto is famous for the great reſort of Pilgrims thither. In the 
years of the greateſt concourſe, there have been reckoned to the number of 200000 


pilgrims at one time in the town. The great reſort thither is at Eaſter, and about 
the Feſtival of the Virgin, which is in September. The Pilgrims form a kind of 


proceſſion round the ſplendid palace of our Lady, as it is called; which is done on 


their knees: ſome go five times, ſome ſeven, and others twelve times round it, ac- 
cording to the myſtery they are pleaſed to find in the number. 


LOVE (TRR FAMILY or). A Sect of Enthuliaſts, which aroſe in Hot- 
land, and, being propagated croſs the channel, appeared in England about the 


year 1580. 


Theſe Sectaries pretended to a more than ordinary ſanctity, which gained upon the 


affections of the common people. They affirmed, that none were of the number of 


the Elect, but ſuch as were admitted into their family, and that all the reſt were re- 


probate, and conſigned over to eternal damnation. They held likewiſe, that it was 
b for them to ſwear to an untruth before a magiſtrate, for their own conveni- 


ence, or before any perſon, who was not of their ſociety. In order to propagate 
their opinions, they diſperſed books, tranſlated out of Dutch into Engliſh, entitled, 


The Goſpel of the kingdom. Documental Sentences. The prophecy of the Spirit of 
Love. The publiſhing of peace upon Earth, &c. PI 3 
Theſe Familiſis could by no means be prevailed upon to diſcover their author: 
' nevertheleſs it was afterwards found to be Henry Nicholas of Leiden, who blaſphe- 
mouſly pretended, that he partook of the divinity of God, and God of his huma- 
nity. Queen Elizabeth iſſued a Proclamation againſt theſe impious Sectaries, and 
ordered their books to be publickly burnt, 3% a 1 


| LOVE-FEASTS. S Az. 


L OW-SUN DAV. In the Chriſtian Church, is the Octave or firſt Sunday af- 
ter Eaſter-day. It is called Lou- Sunday, becauſe it was celebrated by the antients as 
a Feaſt, though of a lower degree than Eaſter itſelf, it being cuſtomary on this day 
to repeat part of the ſolemnity uſed on Eaſter-day. 333 Sr ood 


The Latin Church calls this Sunday Dominica in Albis or rather poſt Albas (/c. 


depoſitas) as ſome Ritualiſts call it, i. e. The Sunday of putting off the Chryſomes ; be- 
cauſe thoſe, who were baptized on Eaſter-day, on this day laid aſide the white Robe, 
or Chryſome, which they wore at their baptiſm, and which was from that time to be 


laid up in the churches, that it might be produced as Evidences againſt them, if they 


Annal. 1. 1 5. 


CHRYSOME. 


ſhould afterwards violate or deny that Faith they had profeſſed in baptiſm, See 


LUA. Among the antient Romans, was the goddeſs, who preſided over Expia- 
%% ß b „ e 55 
juſtus Lipſius, in his Commentaries on Tacitus, has brought this Goddeſs to 


light again, who had been loſt through the ignorance of Editors. Tacitus ſays, that 
Servius Tullus dedicated an Altar to the goddeſs Lua. But the Editors, neither under- 
ſtanding the word, nor knowing who the goddeſs was, changed the word Lua into 
Luna, and gave us to underſtand, that the king built a temple to the Moon. But 


Lua was the goddeſs, to whom the facrifice of the Luſtrum was offered. From 


Paus AN. in 
Arcadic. 
PLuTarRCH 
in Czſare, 


hence the Luſtrum had it's name, as Lua took her's from the verb Luo. 
Soldiers facrificed to this goddeſs, by throwing their arms and ſpoils into the fire. 


LUCAIA [Gr.] An antient Arcadian Feſtival, reſembling the Roman Luper- 
calia. It was celebrated with games, in which the Victor was rewarded with a ſuit 
of brazen armour. An human ſacrifice was offered at this time. 


It was firſt obſerved by Lycaon in honour of Jupiter, firnamed Lycæus, either 


from Lycaon's own name, or the Arcadian mountain TLycæus, which the Ar- 
cadians pretended was the true Olympus ; whence they called it is2av xoeugny, the 


ſacred Hill, becauſe Jupiter was feigned to have had his educatian there ; in memo- 


of which there was an altar, on which a certain myſterious worſhip was paid to 


that god, and a plot of ground conſecrated to him, upon which it was unlawful for 
any perſon to ſet his foot, 


8. LU- 


Wy 


they tied ropes to her hands and feet, and, though they all pulled together, they 
found her as immoveable as a mountain. Then the Magicians tried their {kill upon 


cured the calling of a Council at Milan in the year 355, by which he himſelf, and 
niſhment. He was recalled from his exile by the emperor Julian, in 361, when, 


of Euzoius the Arian, and of Melettus and Euſtathius orthodox biſhops, he, to 


It continued till the end of the reign of Theodoſius the Great, after which thue fr 


was, by birth, a Jew, or a Heathen, Epiphanius, who makes him to be one of 


LUK - 31 


S. LUCIA's DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved on the thir- 
teenth of December. | TREE ; Wha 
The old Romiſh Breviary ſays, that Paſchaſius the Judge having commanded 8t 
Lucia to be carried to the ſtews, the Holy Ghoſt fixed her down with ſuch a weight, 
that ſeveral men, who endeavoured to puſh her forward, could not ſtir her: then 


her, but in vain, After this, they brought many yoke of oxen ; but all their uni- 
ted force could not move her one ſtep. 


LUCIFERIANS. In ecclefiaſtical antiquity, is the name of thoſe Chriſti- . 
ans, who perſiſted in the ſchiſm of Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari, the capital of e. 125 5 
Sardinia. 5 . „„ 5 , OT | SocRAT. I. 3. 
Lucifer lived in the IVth Century, and was famous for his extraordinary virtues . 
and abilities. He was deputed by the pope to the emperor Conſtantius, and pro- c. 30. : 


the reſt of the orthodox prelates, who defended Athanaſius, were condemned to ba- 


coming to Antioch, where the church was extremely divided between the followers 


put an end to the ſchiſm, ordained Paulinus biſhop, whom neither of the orthodox 


: po approved. Euſebius of Verceil, whom the Council of Alexandria had ſent to 


eal the diviſions, extremely diſapproved this Ordination: whereupon Lucifer, who 


was of an inflexible ſpirit, broke off communion with him and the other prelates, 


and retired to Sardinia, where to his death he perſiſted in his ſeparation, and, by 
this means, gave birth to a ſchiſm, which cauſed a great deal of miſchief to the church. 


authors make little or no mention of it. 
LUCINA. Se Juno, 


8. LUKE THE EVANGELIST's DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian 
Church, obterved'on the — , ]⅛9mꝗdſũ m 88 
St Luke was born at Antioch, and profeſſed Phyſick. It is not agreed whether he 

Heæreſ. 51. 
the ſeventy diſciples, and conſequently a Jew, thinks, he was one of thoſe, who left . 
Jeſus Chriſt, upon hearing theſe words: he ah eateth not my fleſh, and drinketh not 


my blood, is not worthy of me; but that he returned to the faith upon hearing St Paul's 


Sermons at Antioch. Some authors ſuppoſe, he was Cleopas's companion, and went Greg, Mag. 
with him to Emmaus, when Jeſus Chriſt joined them. anl. I. 1. 


St Luke accompanied St Paul in his ſeveral journeys: but at what time they firſt 


came together, is uncertain. Some think, he met St Paul at Antioch, and from 


that time never forſook him. Others believe, they met at Troas, becauſe St Luke aa xvi. 8, 
himſelf ſays; immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, from Traas. 9. 10. 

8 t Jerom informs us, that St Luke always lived a ſingle Life, having had neither 1 
wife nor children. It is commonly believed, that he was a painter, as well as a phyſi- Me Mute 


cian ; and in ſome places are ſhewn pictures of the Virgin Mary, faid to be drawn in Addend. 


by his hand, or at leaſt copies taken from Originals by his hand. The antients 
knew nothing of his being thus qualified : Nicephorus is the firſt author, who 


mentions it. | 
Some think, he ſurvived St Paul many years, and that he died at eighty-four years Mizzox. de 


of age; but where, authors are not agreed. Achaia, Thebes in Bœotia, Elea in the vir. illuſtr. 


Peloponneſus, Epheſus, and Bithynia, are ſeverally named as the place of his death. 
Nor are authors better agreed as to the manner of it. Some believe, he ſuffered 
Martyrdom; and the modern Greeks affirm, he was crucified on an Olive-tree. 


Others, on the contrary, and among them many of the moderns, think, he died a 


natural death. See the following article. 


STLUKE's GOSPEL. A canonical book of the New Teſtament. Some Tzzxrur.. 
think it was properly St Paul's Goſpel, and that, when St Paul ſpeaks of his Goſpel, n*Marcion, 
| he 


I. 4. c. 25. 
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lan. l g. e. he means What is called St Luke's Goſpel; Irenzus fays only, that St Luke digeſted 


into writing what St Paul preacheq to the Gentiles; and Gregory Nazianzen tells us, 

that St Luke wrote with the aſſiſtance of St Paul. 1 . 

This Evangeliſt addreſſes his Goſpel, and the As of the Apoſtles, to one Theophi- 

lus, of whom we have no knowledge: many of the antients have taken this name, 

Eriru. Hzr. in an appellative ſenſe, for any one, who /oves God. The Marcionites received only 
the Goſpelof St Luke, which, however, they curtailed in many places. 

Epiphanius tells us,*there were copies: of St Luke's Goſpel, in which ſome ſcru- 

pulous perſons had omitted what relates to Chrift's weeping, leſt it might be thought 


- 


a weakneſs in him. For the ſame reaſon, perhaps, the hiſtory of his ſweating great 


drops of blood 1s left out in ſome Greek and Latin copies, 


Brac - * StLuke (ſays a modern writer) is pure, copious, and flowing, in his language, 


CA ge, and has a wonderful and moſt entertaining variety of ſelect circumſtances in his 
defended, &c. © narration of our Saviour's divine actions. He acquaints us with numerous paſſages 
v. 1. p. 295. of the Evangelical Hiſtory, not related by any other Evangeliſt. Both in his Goſ- 

© pel, and Apoſtolical Acts, he is accurate and neat, clear and flowing with a na- 


© tural and eaſy grace: his ſtyle is admirably accommodated to the deſign of ee 


The narrative of the Acts of the Apoſtles is perſpicuous and noble; the diſcourſes 


inſerted emphatical, eloquent, and ſublime. He is juſtly applauded for his polite- 
neſs and elegance by ſome Critics, who ſeem to magnify him, in order to depre- 


ciate the reſt of the Evangeliſts; when yet it is plain he has as many Hebraiſms and 
© peculiarities as any of them; which they are charged with as faults and blemiſhes 


( of ſtyle. It is a ſtrange compliment that Grotius paſſes upon this noble author: 


Luke, as being a Scholar, uſes many words 2 Greek, Why! do not the reſt of 


the divine authors, though no Scholars, uſe many words purely Greekk? 


St Luke's ſtyle has a good deal of reſemblance with that of his great Maſter 


© St Paul; and like him he had a learned and a liberal education. I believe he had 


been very converſant with the beſt claſſick authors: many of his words and expreſ- 


© fions are exactly parallel to theirs. See the preceding article, and Ac Ts OF THE 

Pio yo gs PO OY er FOO IAN OE Oo oP Dl 
LUNA W 
na © Pagan Deities. See the MooN. 


LUPERCALIA [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, in honour of the 
God Pan. It was obſerved on the 15th of February, and was ſo called from the 


Luperci, the prieſts of that god. | 
1 tha. 1 Tertia poſt Idus nudos Aurora Lupercos 
l. 2. v. 267. „ Aſpicit. N Ds | 
This feſtival was inſtituted by Evander, who, being driven from Arcadia, was re- 
ceived by King Faunus, and introduced the worſhip of Pan in Italy, 


1 5 Tranſtulit Evander ſylveſtria numina ſecum. 
Romulus increaſed the ceremonies and magnificence of this Feaſt, in which the Lu- 
perci ran naked about the city, ſtriking thoſe they met with thongs cut out of goats 
ſkins, the women fancying in particular, that it helped their conception of children, 
and the eaſineſs of their delivery. 
1d. Faſt, 1, Nupta quid expectas; non tu pollentibus herbis, 
v. 439. 95 Nec prece, nec magico carmine, mater eris. 


Excipe fæcundæ patienter verbera dextræ: 
Jam ſocer optati nomen habebit avi. 


Nor pow'rful herbs, nor pray rs and ardent vows, 
Nor magic verſe, procure a mother's throws. 
We ſacred ſtroke received, the teeming dame 
Shall bleſs ber parent with a grandfire s name. 
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Ovid founds the Lupercalia on an adventure, which he ſuppoſes to have happened Faſt. I. 2. 


between Hercules, Omphale, and the god Pan and his account of it ſhews us the 303. 


infamous practices of the Pagans, and the licentiouſneſs of the Poets who deſcribe them. 
As to the nakedneſs of the prieſts, the poet aſſigns as a reaſon the example of the god, 
whom they ſerved. ; | | Shel the 

Ipſe deus nudus nudos jubet eſſe miniſtros ; 5 
Nec ſatis ad curſum commoda veſtis erat. 


Pan ver the hills pręſides in naked ſlate, 

And naked prieſts around his altars wait. | 
No cumb'rous robes their fetter'd limbs embrace; 
More lightly thus they run the ſacred race. 


This feſtival, whatever was the origin of it, the tradition of which was very un- 


certain among the Romans, continued to the reign of the emperor Anaſtaſius, about 


15. v. 287. 


five hundred years after Chriſt, when (according to Baronius) it was aboliſhed by 


There were two Colleges of the Luperci at Rome. One of theſe took its name 
from the Fabii, the other from the Qxintilii; whence the diſtinction of Luperci 


Fabiani and Luperci Quintiliani. Julius Cæſar added a third, who were called Lu- 


perci Fuliani from the name of their Founder. = 


Cicero often ſpeaks with contempt of the Luperci, and, in his 24 Philippic, re- 
proaches Anthony with running about the ſtreets as a Lupercus. Nevertheleſs, we 


find that magiſtrates, and perſons of noble birth, were not aſhamed to act ſo ridi- 
culous a part in the fight of all the citizens. NO Ore nt oy re RPE 


 LUPERCI. See the preceding article. 


LU STRATION. Se PuR Ir Ic ATION. 


LUTHERANS. Thoſe Chriſtians, who follow the opinions of Martin Luther, 


one of the principal Reformers of the church in the XVIth Century. 2» 


This Sect (or Schiſm, as the Romaniſts call it) took its riſe from the diſtaſte, 
which was taken at the Indulgencies, which, in 1517, were granted by pope Leo X, 


to thoſe, who contributed towards the finiſhing St Peter's Church at Rome. It is 


Malus. 
Hiſt. Luthe- 
ran. „ 


ſaid, the pope at firſt gave the princeſs Cibo, his ſiſter, that branch of the revenue of 
indulgencies, which were collected in Saxony; that afterwards theſe indulgencies 
were farmed out to thoſe, who would give moſt for them; and that theſe purchaſers, 


to make the moſt of their bargain, pitched upon ſuch preachers, receivers, and col- 


lectors of the Indulgencies, as they thought proper for their purpoſe, who managed 
their buſineſs in a ſcandalous manner. The pope had ſent theſe Indulgencies to 


prince Albert, Archbiſhop of Mentz, and brother to the Elector of Brandenbourg, 
to publiſh them in Germany. This prelate put his Commiſſion into the hands of 
John Tetzel, a Dominican, and an Inquiſitor, who employed ſeveral of his own 


order, to preach up, and recommend, theſe Indulgencies to the people. Theſe Do- 


minicans managed the matter ſo well, that the people eagerly bought up all the In- 


dulgencies. And the Farmers, finding money come in very plentifully, ſpent it 


publickly in a luxurious and libertine manner. we 
John Stuptiz, Vicar-General of the Auguſtins in Germany, was the firſt, who 


took occaſion to declare againſt theſe abuſes; for which purpoſe, he made uſe of 


MaRTIN LUTHER, the moſt learned of all the Auguſtins. He was a native of 
Eiſleben, a town of the County of Mansfeld in Saxony. His true name was Lotter 


or Lauter, which he changed into Luther; and he taught divinity at the univerſity 
of Wirtemberg. This learned Auguſtin mounted the pulpit, and declaimed vehe- 


mently againſt the abuſe of indulgencies. Nor did he ſtop here; he fixed ninety- 


five propoſitions upon the church-doors of Wirtemberg, not as dogmatical points 
which he himſelf held, but in order to be conſidered and examined in a public Con- 
ference. John Tetzel, the Dominican, immediately publiſhed a hundred and ſix 


poſitions againſt them, at Francfort upon the Oder; and, by virtue of the office of 
Vol. II. | 3 3 5 Inquiſitor, 


LUT 
| Inquiſitor, - ordered thoſe of Luther to be burnt ; whoſe adherents, to revenge the 
. affront offered to Luther, publickly burnt thaſe of Tetzel at Wirtemberg. Thus 
war was declared between the Dominicans and Auguſtins, and ſoon after between 
the Roman Catholicks and the Lutheran party, which from that time began to ap- 
pear openly againſt the weſtern church. | | . 
In the year 151 8, Eckius, profeſſor of divinity at Ingolſtad, and Silveſter Prierius, 
a Dominican, and maſter of the ſacred palace, wrote againſt Luther's Theſes, who 
anſwered them in a Tract, which he ſent to the pope, and the biſhop of Branden- 
bourg, his dioceſan, offering to ſubmit to the holy See in the points conteſted. But 
Prierius having publiſhed a diſcourſe full of extravagant amplifications of the popes 
power, Luther took occaſion from thence to make the papal authority appear odious 


to the Germans. In the mean time, the proceſs againſt Luther going on at Rome, the 7 
Pope ſummoned him to appear there within ſixty days: but, at the inſtance of the duke 
of Saxony, his holineſs conſented that the cauſe ſhould be examined in Germany, I 
and delegated his Legate Cardinal Cajetan to try it. This Cardinal gave Luther a pe- 3 
remptory order to recant, and not to appear any more before him, unleſs he complied; 1 


upon which Luther, in the night-time, poſted up an appeal to the pope, and retired 
to Wirtemberg. Afterwards, fearing he ſhould be condemned at Rome, he pub- 
liſhed a Proteſtation in form of Law, and appealed to a General Council. 
| In the beginning of the next year 15 19, the Emperor Maximilian dying, and the 
Elector of Saxony, who protected Luther, . Vicar of the Empire during the 
Interregnum, that Reformer's intereſt and character were greatly raiſed, and he was 
generally looked upon as a man ſent from God, to correct the abuſes, which had crept 
into the Roman Church. In June, the ſame year, there was a famous Conference 
between Luther, Eckius, and Caroloſtadius, at Leipſic; in which they agreed to 
refer themſelves to the univerſities of Erford and Paris. The Points, debated upon, 
were, Free-will, Purgatory, Indulgencies, Penance, and the Pope's Supremacy, _ 
In 1520, Luther ſent his book De Libertate Chriſtiana to the pope ; in which he 
grounds Fuſtification upon Faith alone, without the afliſtance of Good Works, and 
aſſerts, that Chriſtian Liberty reſcues us from the bondage of human traditions, and 


particularly the ſlavery of papal Impoſitions. Afterwards, in a Remonſtrance writ- 9 
ten in High Dutch, he proceeded to deny the authority of the Church of RRme. 
In June, the ſame year, the pope reſolved to apply the laſt remedies, which tge ” 


Church makes uſe of againſt her enemies, and began with condemning in writing 3 
forty-one Propoſitions extracted from Luther's Writings, giving him * bus days 55 3 
recant: but Luther refufing to comply, the pope declared him excommunicated, and 

ſent the Bull, by Eckius, to the Elector of Saxony, and the Univerſity of Wirtem- 
berg, who agreed to defer the publication of it. In the mean time Luther wrote 
againſt the Bull with great warmth and freedom, and appealed once more from the 
pope to a General Council. Beſides which, he cauſed a large bonfire to be made 
without the walls of Wirtemberg, and threw into it with his own hands the pope's 
Bull, together with the Berea Extravagants, and Clementines. This example 

was followed by his diſciples in ſeveral other towns. I 

The Emperor Charles V declared againſt Luther, and ordered his books to be! 

burnt. Upon the opening of the Diet of Worms, in 1521, Luther, with the em- 3 

peror's permiſſion, appeared there, and made a ſpeech in defence of himſelf and his 

opinions. But, when the Diet found, that he would neither ſtand to the deciſions 
of Councils, nor the Decrees of Popes, the Emperor gave him twenty days to re- 

_ tire to a place of ſecurity, and, a month after, publiſhed his Imperial Edict, by 
which Luther was put under the Ban of the Empire, as an heretic and ſchiſmatic. 
But the Duke of Saxony gave private orders to convey Luther to the Caſtle of Weſ- 
berg, where he was concealed three quarters of a year, and well entertained. He 

worked hard in this retirement, which he called his J% of Patmos, and kept up 'F 
the ſpirit of his party by writing new books; among which were, his Tracts againſt | * 

ricular Confeſſion, Private Me es, Monaſtick Vows, and the Celibacy of the Clergy. 2 

About this time, the Uniyerſity of Paris, to which he had appealed, condemned a 

hundred Propoſitions extracted out of his books; and king Henry VIII of England 

wrote againſt him in defence of the ſeven Sacraments. Luther replied both to the 
Sorbonne, and the King of England, but in a very rude and unmannerly way. 

Soon after, he broke out of his retirement, and was ſo hardy as to publiſh a Bull 

againſt the pope's Bull In cæna Domini, calling it the Bull and Reformation of Doclor 
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Luther. About this time, he publiſhed part of his tranſlation of the Bibte, in which 


he departed from the Vulgate, ſo long authorized and received by the Church. 


The Elector of Saxony, who all along favoured and protected Luther, now gave 


him leave to reſorm the Churches of Wirtemberg, as he thought fit. The Reformer 
propoſed likewiſe a regulation concerning the Patrimony of the Church; which was, 


that the biſhops, abbots, and monks ſhould be expelled, and all the lands and re- 
venues of the biſhopricks, abbies, and monaſteries, ſhould eſcheat to the reſpective 


princes ; and that all the Convents of Mendicant Fryars ſhould be turned into pub- 


lick. ſchools or hoſpitals. This project pleaſed the Princes and Magiſtrates, who 


began to reliſh Luther's doctrine extremely; inſomuch that, at the Diet of Witem- 
berg in 1523, when Pope Adrian VI inſiſted upon the Bull of Leo X, and the 
Edict of Worms, againſt Luther, he could not prevail with the Princes to put them 
in execution, but was anſwered, that a General Council ought to be called, and 
that there ought to be a Reformation of the Eccleſtaſticks, and eſpecially of the 
Court of Rome. This year, Luther had the ſatisfaction to ſee a League contracted 


between Guſtavus King of Sweden, and Frederick King of Denmark, who both 


agreed to eſtabliſh Lutheraniſin in their dominions. And now Luther's Perſuafion, 


vVvhich from the Upper Saxony had ſpread itſelf into the Northern Provinces, began 
to be perfectly ſettled in the Dutchies of Lunenburgh, Brunſwick, Mecklenbargh, 


and Pomerania; and in the archbiſhopricks of Magdeburgh and Bremen; and in 
the towns of Hamburgh, Wiſmar, Roſtock; and all along the Baltick, as far as 
Livonia and Pruſſia. 5 . 5 


| | About this time, Luther left off the habit of a Monk, and dreſſed himſehr like a 


Doctor, refuſing to be ſaluted with the title of Reverend Father. Eraſmus having 
wrote a book concerning Free-will (de libero arbitrio), Luther anſwered it in an- 
other entitled De Servo Arbitrio. In 1525, Thomas Muncer and Nicholas Storck; 


taking their leave of Luther, put themſelves at the head of the Anabaprifts and Fa- 


_ naticks, About this time Luther married a Nun, called Catherine Boren, ex- 


horting all the Eccleſiaſticks and Monks to follow his Example. In 1526, Philip, 
Landgrave of Heſſe, turned Lutheran, who gave great life and ſpirit to that party. 


In March 1529, the Diet of Spire decreed, that the Catholicks ſhould not have 
the liberty to change their religion; that the Lutheruns ſhould be tolerated till the 


meeting of a Council, but not allowed to moleſt the Catholicks; and that the 
preachers ſhould deliver nothing in their Sermons contrary to the received doctrines 
of the Church. The Lutheran Princes entered a ſolemn Proteſtution againſt this de- 


Cree, from whence came the name of Proteſtunts, taken up firſt by the Lutherans, 
and afterwards received among the Caluinifts. 0 Do bag 


The beginning of October, this year, was held, at Marpurg, the Conference be- 


tween Luther and Zwinglius, in relation to the Euchariſt; the latter affirming, 


that there is nothing more than bread and wine in the Lord's Supper, which Ele- 


ments are the figure and repreſentation of his body and blood; and Luther aſſert- 


Ing, that his body and blood are really prefetit, but under the ſubſtance of bread 


and wine, and that only in the act of receiving the Sacrament; after which he did 


not acknowledge the continuance of this preſence. This Conference broke up, with- 


out coming to any accommodation. 


0 


In 1530, The Lutherans, or Proteſtants, drew up a Confeſſion of Faith, which 


they preſented to the Diet of Augſbourg. See Coxrrssion of AucgBouRG. 


The year after, the Proteſtant Princes made the famous League of Smalcalde, which 


obliged the Emperor to grant the Proteſtant Lutherans a toleration, till the differ- 


_ ences in Religion were ſettled by a Council, which he engaged himſelf to call in fix 


months. N —— 
The Lutheran party gaining ſtrength every day, and having refuſed the Bull for 


convening a Council at Mantua, the Emperor ſummoned a General Diet at Ra- 
tiſbon, where a ſcheme of religion, for reconciling the two parties, was examin- 
ed: but, after they had examined and diſputed for a month together, the Divines 


could agree upon no more than five or fix articles, concerning Juſtification, Free- 
will, Original Sin, Baptiſm, Good Works, and Epiſcopacy : for, when they came to 
other points, and eſpecially the Euchariſt, the Lutherans would be no means yeild 
to the other party. The Diet ended with a decree of the Emperor, ſtrictly forbid- 
ding the Lutherans to tamper with any perſons to make them quit their old Religion, 
and at the ſame time ſuſpending all the Edicts publiſhed againſt them. 


Martin 
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Martin Luther lived to ſee the opening of the famous Council of Trent, for accom- 
modating the differences in religion; which put him upon acting with more 
vigour and warmth againſt the Church of Rome, as foreſeeing that his opinions 
would be condemned there. In ſhort, he left no ſtone unturned, to engage the Pro- 
teſtant Princes to act againſt the Council; which meaſures he continued to purtue 
'till his death, which happened in Feb. 1546. For the event of this famous Council 
See SYNOD.- 3 3 

Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, having taken the field againſt the Emperor, and 
concluded a peace with him at Paſſaw, in 15 52, it was ſtipulated, that the exerciſe of 
Lutheraniſm, as ſtated by the Confeſſion of Augſbourg, ſhould be tolerated all over the 


empire; which toleration was to laſt for ever, in caſe the differences in religion could 


not be accomodated within fix months. And thus Lutheraniſm was perfectly ſet- 
tled in Germany, and continues to enjoy full liberty in thoſe towns and territories, 
where it is publickly profeſſed. 5 
The Lutherans are generally divided into the Moderate, and the Rigid. The Mo- 
derate Lutherans are thoſe, who ſubmitted to the Interim, publiſhed by the Emperor 


Charles V. Melanchthon was the head of this party. See INTERIM. 


The Rigid Lutherans are thoſe, who would not endure any alteration in any of 


Luther's opinions. The head of this party was Matthias Flacius, famous for wri- 


ting the Centuries of Magdeburg, in which he had three other Lutheran miniſters for 
his aſſiſtant. 5 Se : „ 


Jover, Hiſt. 
des Relig. 
„ 


Journey thro' 
Germany, 
E 


To theſe are added another diviſion, called Luthero-Zwinghans, becauſe they held 
ſome of Luther's tenets, and ſome. of Zwinglius's, yeilding ſomething to each fide, 
to prevent the ill conſequences of diſunion in the Reformation. 5 8 
Some authors reckon a great number of different Sects among the Lutherans, viz. 
Confeſtoniſts, Antinomians, Samoſatenſes, Antidiaphoriſts, Antifwenfeldians, Antoſan- 


drins, Anticalviniſts, Layers on of hands, Biſſacramentals, Triſſacramentals, Majo- 
nites, Adiapboriſts, Quadriſacramentals, Lutbero-Calviniſts, Amnetiſts, Medigſandrins, 


Confeſſioniſts firm and wavering, Sufeldians, Onandrins, Stanoanrians, Antiſanca- 


rians, Zwinglians ſimple, Zwinghans fignificative, Carhſtatians, Evargic Tropiſts, 


Arrabonarians ſpiritual, Sucefeldians, Servetians, David-Georgians, Mennonites, &c. 


On Sunday, Aug. 16. (ſays he) we went to the great Church (at Lindaw in Ger- 
many) and obſerved the Lutherans, when they firſt came in, ſtand looking to- 
wards the Eaſt, and ſaying their private devotions. The women ſit in the middle 

© of the church, and the men round about, and in galleries. The publick ſervice 


begins with the Organ playing, and then all the Congregation ſtand up, and look 
towards the Eaſt, and fing. After this, the miniſter, in his gown, comes up into 


the pulpit, and prays, the people looking towards the Eaſt, and ſometimes bow- 


© ing their bodies, The miniſter, at the concluſion of this firſt prayer, fell down 
© upon his knees, and was ſilent a good while; and then roſe up, and immediate- 
ly the people turned their faces towards the miniſter, who read the goſpel, and 
© made his Sermon on part of it. After Sermon, the miniſter faid a ſhort prayer, 


© the people turning to the Eaſt ; and then the Organ played, and all lung before 


PixDar, 
Scholiaft, in 


Pyrth. 


8 
Scholiaſt. 22 
Electra. 


© the miniſter gave the bleſſing.” 


LVYCEA [Gr.]. An antient Grecian Feſtival, obſerved at Argos, in honour of 


Apollo ſirnamed Axe .. This name was derived from his delivering the Argives 


from Wolves (αονj,,õ which waſted their country. In memory of which benefit, 
they dedicated a Temple to Apollo Lycæus, and called one of their publick Forum's 
Ay A,, the Lycean Forum, Others pretend, Apollo was ſo called, either 
becauſe he defended the flock of Admetus king of Theſſaly from Wolves; or becauſe 
he was born in Lycia. | 2 


Skippon gives us a deſcription of the Lutheran manner of performing divine ſervice. 
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1 HE MACCABEES (Tux Books or). Two Apocryphal 


Books of Scripture; ſo called, from Judas the Son of Mattathias, 
DI firnamed Maccabeus, either on account of his valour, or becauſe he 
bore on his ſtandard the firſt Letters of a ſentence in Exodus, which 

WP joined together form the name Maccabece. The Hebrews call them 
the Books of the Aſſamonæans, becauſe (according to Joſephus and 


8 * 
eee 


Fuſebius ) Mattathias was the Son of Haſmoneus, or Afſſamoneus, which was the 
name of the family. 1 80 e 


The FIRST BOOK or THE MACCABEEs was originally written in the 


Chaldee language, or that ſpoken by the Jews after their return from Babylon. It 


was extant in this language in the time of St Jerom. The title it then bore was, Shar- 
bit Sar Bene El, which ſome tranſlate, The Scourge of the Rebels againſt the Lord, 
and others, The ſceptre of the Prince of the Sons of God, The author of this Book 


s not certainly known. Some conjecture, it was John Hircanus, the ſon of Simon, 


who was prince and high-prieſt of the Jews near thirty years, and began his govern- 


probable, it was compoſed in the time of John Hircanus, when the wars of the 


| Maccabees were over, either by Hircanus himſelf, or ſome others employed by him. 


From the Chaldee it was tranſlated into Greek, and from that into Latin. Our Eng- 


kh verſion is from the ſame Greek fountain. „%% eg ng ? 
This Firſt Book of the Maccabees is a very accurate and excellent Hiſtory, and 


| RE 
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Prolog. Ga- 
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EuskEB. J. 6. 
c. ult. | 


ment at the time where this hiſtory ends. Others aſcribe it to one of the Maccabees 
e and many think it to be the work of the Great Synagogue. It is moſt 


comes neareſt to the ſtyle and manner of the ſacred hiſtorians of any extant, It 
contains the hiſtory of forty years, from the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes to the 


death of Simon the high-prieſt, that is, from the year of the world 3829, to the 
year 3869, 131 years before Chriſt. This book follows the Few:/h ra; the fol- 
lowing, that of Alexandria, which begins ſix months after. 


The SECOND Book of THE MACCABEES conſiſts of ſeveral pieces com- 


piled together, but by what author is uncertain. It begins with. two Epiſtles ſent 
from the Jews of Jeruſalem to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria, to exhort them 
to obſerve the feaſt of the Dedication of the new altar, erected by Judas on his 
_ purifying the temple. Theſe Epiſtles are additions to the hiſtory, and are ſuppoſed 


to be ſpurious. After the Epiſtles follows the Preface of the author to his hiſtory, 


which is an abridgment of a larger work, compoſed by one Jaſon, an Helleniſt 


Jew of Cyrene, who wrote in Greek the hiſtory of Judas Maccabeus and his bre- 
thren, and the wars againſt Antiochus Epiphanes, and Eupator his Son, in five 
Books. But the entire work of Jaſon is loſt. 8 

The Second Book of the Maccabees does by no means equal the accurateneſs and ex- 
cellency of the firſt. It contains a hiſtory of about fifteen years, from the execu- 
tion of Heliodorus's commiſſion, who was ſent by Seleucus to fetch away the trea- 
ſures of the temple, to the victory obtained by Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor ; 
that is, from the year of the world 3828, to the year 3843, before Chriſt 157 
years. £ 2 | Hs 
The Romaniſts receive Four Books of the Maccabees, of which the two firſt are, 
with them, Canonical, and the two laſt Apocryphal. The two firſt are the ſame 
with thoſe we have already ſpoken of. 


vol. II. . The 


38 Ae 


The TRHIRD Book of THE MACCABREESs contains the hiſtory of the 


ae e raiſed by Ptolomy Philopator, king of Egypt, againſt the Jews of his 


ingdom. This happened in the year of the world 3787, 213 years before Chriſt. 
This book therefore, in the order of time, ſhould be placed the firſt of the four. 
It is very improperly inſcribed with the name of the Maccabees, ſince it has no re- 
lation to Judas Maccabeus, or any of his brethren. The antient Latin Writers ſeem 
to have been wholly unacquainted with this book : but the Greeks ſometimes quote 
it, putting it on the fame foot of authority with the two other books of the Mac- 
cabees. The 24th Apoſtolical Canon owns it as an holy book. It is alſo ſeen in 
ſome catalogues of holy books, joined with the other books of the Maccabees. 
8 The Four TH Book of THE MACCABEES is very little known among 
init. the Latins. It is, perhaps, the fame with the book concerning the government of rea- 
Eus zB. I. 3. for, aſcribed by ſome to Joſephus, and extant in ſome antient Greek Manuſcripts of 


c. 10. the Bible, immediately after the Second Book of the Maccabees. Philoſtratus, Eu- 


H1trox. de E | R . _ R 
Script. Eccl. ſebius, Jerom, and others, make this not improbable. Gregory Nazianzen, St Am- 


12. broſe, and St Chryſoſtom, in the characters they have given of the ſeven Maccabees, 


DNS 2 and of old Eleazer, have plainly followed what we find written in this book. Ma- 


Aus. de rius Victorinus Africanus, who taught Rhetoric at Rome under the Emperor Con- 


vit. beat. 1. 2. ſtantius, appears, in his poem of the Maccabees, to have had before him the books 
| Hom. 2. in We are now ſpeaking of. This work is found in the Collection of the works of Jo- 
| fandos Mac-" ſephus the Hiſtorian, and bears his name in ſeveral printed copies and manuſcripts. 


8 The antient Chriſtian Church obſerved a Feſtival in honour of the Maccabees. 


CRS. 


Homil. 44, St Chryſoſtom ſpeaks of their Feſtival being celebrated at Antioch with more than 


o. ordinary concourſes of people. St Auſtin ſays, the Chriſtians had a church there, 


AucusrT. 


Homil. 109 Called by the name of the Maccabees. It appears from the ſame Father, that this Feaſt 
& 110. was ſolemnly obſerved in the African Churches: for he begins one of his homilies 


with theſe words; tum diem nobis ſolennem fecit Gloria Maccabaorum, This day 
Orat. 22. de © js made a feſtival to us by the glory of the Maccabees. Gregory Nazianzen gives 


Maccab. the reaſon of obſerving 'this feſtival; namely, becauſe they were not only Martyrs, 

but even more admirable than the martyrs who came after Chriſt. ©* For (ſays he) 
* if they ſuffered martyrdom fo bravely before Chriſt's coming, what would they 
have done, had they lived after him, and had the death of Chriſt for their ex- 

© ample?” For this reaſon this Feſtival was particularly celebrated all over the Chri- 


ſtian Church ; but upon what day, is uncertain, The Roman Martyrology places 
it on the firſt of Auguſt, „„ 1 8 . 1 


Aucusr. MACEDONIANS. | Chriſtian Heretics, in the IVth Century ; followers 
_ Herel.52. of Macedonius, biſhop of Conſtantinople. oo _ 


ATH N = . . | = | p * | 
- Splrics,”- de Macedonius was an Arian, and governed the Church in a very tyrannical manner. 


in the fray. He was depoſed by the Council of Conſtantinople in 359g,  _ 
Reſentment, it was thought, at being depoſed, occaſioned his forming a new 


hereſy, which conſiſted in denying the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, for which rea- 


ſon his followers were likewiſe called Pneumatomachi, that is, Enemies of the Holy 


Ghoſt. They taught that the Holy Ghoſt was a meer creature, but ſuperior in ex- 


cellence to the angels. 1 5 
The Macedonians made extraordinary profeſſions of auſterity ; which induced great 
numbers to embrace their doctrine. Moſt of the malecontent biſhops ſubſcribed to 
it, and the Arians in general greedily ſwallowed it. Maratonus, biſhop of Nicome- 


dia, a very rich man, contributed greatly by his wealth and authority to ſpread it far 


and wide ; whence the Macedonians were ſometimes called Maratonians. 
Athanaſius, who at that time lay concealed in the deſert, was the firſt, who wrote 
_ againſt this hereſy, and confuted it; after which the Councils by their decrees, and 
the emperors by their edicts, proſecuted it with great vigour oo 


Buxrox?, MACHAZOR [Hebr.] The name of a Book, or Collection of Prayers, very 
Bibl. Rabin. much in uſe among the Jews, in their greateſt ſolemnities. cry 
In this Book the Prayers are written in verſe, and in a very conciſe ſtyle, which 
makes it difficult to underſtand them. There are many copies of this book, print- 
ed in Italy, Germany, and Poland. In the edition of Venice, many things againſt 

the Chriſtians were altered. 
The word Machazor ſignifies a Cycle, M A- 


He tranſlated the body of the emperor Conſtantine from the Church of the Apoſtles 
to that of Acacius the Martyr ; which raiſed great tumults, and many were killed 


ö 5 
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MADRASSAH [ Arab.) The name, which the Mohammedans gave to ſe- D- Henne- 
veral Colleges, founded for the education of youth in the doctrines and principles of Lon: 128 
the Muſſulman Religion. There are a great number of theſe ſeminaries in thoſe | 

countries, where Mohammediſm prevails. The moſt famous are theſe following. 

Malek Schah, Sultan of the Selguicides, built one at Bagdat, which is called 
Madraſſab al hanifiat, in which Divinity is taught according to the ſentiments of 
Doctor Abu Hanfah. | 5 
The Caliph Moſtanſer founded one in the fame city, which ſurpaſſed all others 
in magnificence. He eſtabliſhed in it four Profeſſors for the four principal ſects of 
Mohammediſm. Theſe had each ſeventy-five Pupils under their care, who were 
provided with every thing. This College was called, from the name of it's founder, 
Meſftanſeriah. = 5 | 

Mohammed, the ſon of Melikſchah, founded a College at Iſpahan, at a great ex- 
1 pence. It was remarkable for the threſhold of the gate, which was made of a wooden 
Idol, brought from the Indies by Mohammed, as a trophy of a victory obtained over 
a nation of Indians. 0 No. 
Nureddin, Sultan of Syria, founded two Colleges; one at Aleppo, where were 
taught the Muſſulman Traditions; the other at Damaſcus. This latter was enlarged 
and enriched by Sultan Saladin, who founded likewiſe a College at Cairo for 
the ſet of the Schaferans, or followers of the famous Doctor Schafei. The num- 
ber of Colleges in this city was ſo great, that there is an entire book, which treats 
of them. „ 5 . 


S. MAG DALEN (Nuns or). A Religious Order of Women in the Ro- 
miſh Church, dedicated to S? Mary Magdalen, and ſometimes called Magaalenettes. 
They conſiſt chiefly of penitent Courtezans, who, quitting the trade, and devoting 
themſelves to repentance, find a retreat in this Order. n 

There are ſeveral ſocieties of this fort; as thoſe of Metz, eſtabliſhed in 1452; 
thoſe of Paris in 1492; thoſe of Naples, eſtabliſhed and endowed by Queen Sancha 
in 1324; and thoſe of Rouen and Bourdeaux, who are derived from thoſe ſettled at 

Paris. The Religious of St Magdalen at Rome were eſtabliſhed by pope Leo X. 
Clement VIII ſettled a revenue on them, and ordered, that the effects of all pub- 
lic proſtitute, dying inteſtate, ſhould fall to them; and that the teſtaments of all 
others ſhould be invalid, unleſs they bequeathed at laſt a fifth part of their effects 
It Co» „„ e „„ 


1 05 MAGDALENETTES. See the preceeding article. 


MAGGI or MAGIANS. An antient Religious Sect in Perſia, and other Eaſtern Par. Con- 
countries, who, abominating the adoration of Images, worſhipped God only by * 10 
fire : in which they were directly oppoſite to the Sabians. See SABIANSS. . 
The chief doctrine of the Magi was, that there were two Principles, one the 
cauſe of all good, and the other the cauſe of all evil, in which opinion they were 
followed by the Chriſtian Sect of the Manichees. See MANICH EES. 2 
They called the good Principle 1azdan and Ormuzd, and the evil principle Ahbra- 
- man or Aherman. The former was by the Greeks called Oromaſdes, and the latter 
Arimanius. See ARIMANIUS and OROMASDES. 8 
The reaſon of their worſhipping fire, was, becauſe they looked upon it as the 
trueſt ſymbol of Oromaſges, or the good God; as darkneſs was of Arimanius, or the 
evil God. In all their temples they had fire continually burning upon the altars, 
and in their own private houſes. = 1 HEE 
The Religion of the Magi fell into diſgrace on the death of thoſe ringleaders of Ibid. B. 4. 
that Sect, who had uſurped the ſovereignty after the death of Cambyſes; and the DO 
flaughter, which was made of the chief men among them, ſunk it ſo low, that 
Sabiantſm every where prevailed againſt it, Darius and moſt of his followers, on that 
occaſion, going over to it. But the affection, which the people had for the religion 
of their forefathers, not being eaſily to be rooted out, the famous impoſtor Zoroaſter, 
ſome ages after, undertook to revive, and reform it OE RTE Sis 
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Ihe chief Reformation this pretended Prophet made in the Magian Religion, was Hyos,Belig. 
in the firſt pr inciple of it. For he introduced a god ſuperior both to Oromaſdes and _ Ferſ. c. 9 
Arimanius. Dr Prideaux is of opinion, that Zoroaſter took the hint of this altera. 
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tion in their Theology komm che prophet Ifaiah, who brings in God, ſaying to Cyrus 
king of Perſia; I am the Lord, and there is none elſe; I form the light, and create 
darkneſs; I make peace, and create. evil (xly. 7.) In ſhort, Zoroaſter held, that 


there was che ſupreme independent Being, and under him two Principles or Angels; 
cone the Angel of Light or Good, and thè other the Angel of Evil or Darkneſs; that 
there is a perpetual ſtruggle between them, which ſhall laſt to the end of the world; 


that then the Angel of Darkneſs, and his diſciples, ſhall go into a world of their 
own, where they ſhall be puniſhed in everlaſting darkneſs; and the Angel of Light, 


and his diſciples, ſhall alſo go into a world of their own, where they ſhall be re- 


warded in everlaſting light. | FE 
Zoroaſter was the firſt, who built Fire-Temples, the Magians before his time per- 
forming their devotion on the tops of hills, and in the open air, by which means 
they were expoſed to the inconvenience of rain and tempeſts, which often extin- 
guiſhed their ſacred Fires. To procure the greater veneration to theſe facred fires, 
he pretended to have received fire from heaven, which he placed on the altar of the 


firſt Fire-Temple he erected ; which was that at X7sin Media, from whence they ſay 


it was propagated to all the reſt. 8 
The Magian Prieſts kept their ſacred fire with the greateſt diligence, watching it 
day and night, and never ſuffering it to be extinguiſhed. They fed it only with 
wood ſtript of the bark, and they never blowed it with their breath, or with bel- 
lows, for fear of polluting it: to do either of theſe was death by their Law. 
The Magian Religion, as reformed by Zoròaſter, ſeems in many things to be built 


upon the Plan of the Jewiſh. The Jews had their facred fire, which came down 


from heaven upon the altar of Burnt-Offerings ; which they never ſuffered to go out, 


and with which all their facrifices and oblations were made. Zoroaſter, in like 
manner, pretended to have brought his holy fire from heaven: and, as the Jews had 


a Shechinah of the divine preſence among them, reſting over the Mercy-ſeat in the 


Holy of Holies; Zoroaſter likewiſe taught his Magians to look upon the facred fire 


in their temples as a Shechinah, in which God eſpecially dwelt. From theſe, and 


Pi whi 


| ſome other inſtances of Analogy between the Jewiſh and Magian religions, the learn- 
ed author above-mentioned infers, that Zoroaſter had been firſt educated and brought - 


up in the Jewiſh Religion. 


The prieſts of the Magi were the moſt ſkilful Mathematicians and philoſophers of 
the ages in which they lived, inſomuch that a learned man and a Magian became 
equivalent terms. This proceeded ſo far, that the vulgar, looking on their know- 
| ledge to be more than natural, imagined they were inſpired by ſome ſupernatural 

power. And hence thoſe, who practiſed wicked and diabolical Arts, taking upon 


' themſelves the name of Magians, drew on it that ill ſignification, which the word 


Epig. 87. 


Magician now bears among us. 


The Magian prieſts were all of one tribe, as among the Jews; none but the ſon 


of a prieſt being capable af being a prieſt among them. Catullus tells us, they were 
to be the inceſtuous of offspring of mothers and their ſons : | g 
Nam Magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet, 
di vera eſt Perſarum impia religio. 


The Mage muſt from th inceſtuous mixture ſpring 
Of ſons and mothers : fo the Magi ſing. 

The Perſians praiſe the monſtrous breed, not blame, 
And ſeen foul inceſt with religions name. 


The Royal Family among the Perſians, as long as this Sect ſubſiſted, was always 
of the Sacerdotal tribe. They were divided into three Orders; the inferior 


_ Clergy, the ſuperintendants or Biſhops, and the Archimagus, or Arch-prieſt, See 


Luctax, de 
Longzvis, 


ARCHIMAGUS. 
Zoroaſter had the addreſs to bring over Darius to his new reformed reli- 


gion, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt oppoſition of the Sabians; and from that time it 
became the national religion of all that country, and ſo continued for many ages after, 
till it was ſupplanted by that of Mohammed. They who profeſſed the Magian Religion, 
in Lucian's time, were the Perſians, the Parthians, the Bactrians, the Chowareſmi- 
ans, the Arians, the Sacans, the Medes, and many other barbarous nations. There 
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is a remnant of theſe Magians ſtill remaining in Perſia ahd India, Thee natives cal!!! 
them Gant. . e rb PH Os ew 
- Zoroaſter compoſed a Book containing the principles of the Magian Religion. 1 
1 | þ », ee. 
is called Zendaveſta, and by contraction Zend. See ZEND. ENG." 4 


The learned are divided about the origin of the word Magi. Some fetch it fm 

the Perſian language, in which, they fay, it ſignifies à Pri. Others derive it from LF, 

the Greek piyac, great: but Voſſius derives it from the Hebrew Haga, to medi- N 

rate; whence is formed Maaghim, in Latin Meditabundi, q. d. People addicted to N 1 

Meditation; which agrees very well with the character of the Magi. ER * © 
The doctrine of the antient Magi is well repreſented by an ingenious modern Poet, 

- who introduces them, in the army of Xerxes, ſinging an Hymn concerning the reli- 

gion of Zoroaſter, 1 
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AX OOO | ents — — By the king's decree, Lzoninas, 
1 +; The Magi ſtood before th unfolded tent. T0 B. 3. J. 21. 
Fire blazed beſide them. Tow rds the ſacred flame 1 
They turn d, and ſent their tuneful praiſe to heav'n. 
From Zoroaſter was the ſong derived, 
Who, on the pills of Perſia, from bis cave = $4547 peo 
With flow'rs incircled, and with murm'ring founts, | 78 
That chear d the ſolemn manſion, had revealed, SE. 1 9 
How Oromaſdes, radiant ſource of good, 
Original, immortal, framed the globe 
With all its varied beauty; how with lars _ 
By him the beav'ns were ſpankled ; how the ſun, by 
Refulgent Mithra, pureſt ſource of ligt. Mos 
J And genial warmth, whence fruitful nature ſmiles, 
LS - Burſt from the Eaſt at his creating voice; 
- When ſtraight, beyond the golden verge of day, 
Night ſhew'd the horrors of her diſtant reign, 
M hence black and hateful Arimamus ſprung, 
The author foul of evil: he with ſhades 
From his dire manſion veil d the earth and fhies, 
Or to deſtruction changed the ſolar beam, 
When parching fields deny the foodful grain, 
And from their channels fly th' exhaling ſtreams, 
Whence Peſtilence and Famine : how the pow'r 
/ Oromaſaes in the human 4 
Benevolence, and Equity infuſed, 5 
Truth, Temperance, and Wiſdom ſprung from beau n; 
When Arimanius blacken'd all the ſoul 1 85 
With falſhood and injuſtice, with defires 
Inſatiable, with violence and rage, 
Malignity and Folly. I the hand 
Of Oromaſdes on precarious life | 
Shed wealth and pleaſure, ſoon th infernal God 
With wild exceſs or av rice blaſts the joy. . 
Thou, Oromaſdes, Victory do'ſt give; 
By thee with fame the Regal head is crown d 
at laſt ſhall Arimanius fall 
Before thy might, and Evil be no more. 
The Magi ceaſed their harmony, &c. 


 MAGISTER DISCIPLINE [Tat.] In Engliſh, Superintendant, or Ma- Brnoitan; 
ter, of * The appellation of a certain Eccleſiaſtical Officer, in the an- Orig · Eccleſ. 
tient Chriſtian Church. 3 1 = T WEEN 
It was a cuſtom in ſome places, particularly in Spain, in the time of the Gothic js 
kings, about the end of the Vth Century, for parents to dedicate their children very 
young to the ſervice of the church. For this purpoſe, they were taken into the 
biſhop's family, and educated under him by ſome grave and diſcreet perſon, whom 


the RD 8 for that purpoſe, and ſet over them, by the name of Preſbyter or 
Y OL, II. L = x ts "I 


Mogifter 2 


42 AI 


Alter Diſcipline, whoſe chief buſimeſß it was, to inſpeck their behaviour, and 
inſtruct them in the rules and diſcipline of the church. The IId and IVth Councils 
af Toledo preſcribed direttions about this affair. 


MAGNIFICA'T [Lat.] The name, or title, of an Hymn, uſed by the 

Luke i. 46. Virgin Mary, after the Glutation of the Angel; in which ſhe expreſſes her joy and 
gratitude for the great honour conferred upon her. Magnificat is the firſt word of 
e Hymn, which begins with Magnificat Anima mea, &c. My foul doth mag- 
nify, &c. | | 

2 Hymn was ſo reſpected among the Primitive Chriſtians, that they uſed it as 
a part of their devotions ; and the Chriſtian Church has always retained it in her 
divine ſervice, as proper to expreſs the pious affections of godly and devout minds. 


D Hzazzz, MAHADI [Arab.] Director, or Sovereign Pontiff, of the Muſſulman religion. 
— Rbl. Orient. It is the ſirname, by way of excellence, of the twelfth and laſt Imam, of the race 
of Ali. See IM AM. VVV b e 
This Mahad: bore the ſame name with the falſe prophet, being called Aboulcaſſem 
Mohammed. He was born in the year of the Hegira 255. At nine years of age, he 
was ſhut up in a cave or ciſtern by his mother, who keeps him with you care, till he 
ſhall appear at the end of the world. This is what the Perſtans ſay of him, who 
| believe, that this Imam will join with Jeſus Chriſt to deſtroy antichriſt, and make 
of the two Laws, the Muſſulman and the Chriſtian, but one. Some among them 
| believe, that this Imam was twice hidden; the firſt time, from his birth to the age of 
74 years, during which interval he converſed ſecretly with his diſciples, without be- 
ing ſeen by others, becauſe moſt of the Imams his predeceſſors had been poiſoned by 
the Caliphs, who knew their pretenſions, and feared a revolt of the people in their 
favour. The ſecond retreat of this Imam is from the time his death was made 
known, to the time which providence has appointed for his manifeſtation, The diſ- 
ciples of this Mahad: give him the title of Motebatthen, the Secret or Concealed. 
There is in Chaldza, in a little province called by the Arabians Ahvaz, a Caſtle 
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named Hen Mabadi, where all the waters of that country join, and form a marſh, 
which runs into the ſea. It is here, according to the Schiites, that Mahadz will 
make his appearance. _ „ 1 
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MAHOMMETANS. Se Mon AME DA Ns. 


ch. xi. ver. 38. MAH UZ ZIM or MAOZZ IM. The name of a god, mentioned by Daniel. 
85 But in his eſtate ſhall he honour the god Mahuzzim (or, as our Verſion has it, the God of 
forces); and a god, whom his fathers knew not, ſhall he honour with gold and filver, 
and with precious ſtones, and pleaſant things. = Oye 3 = 
5 Interpreters are by no means agreed, who this God Mahuzzim, or God of forces, V8 
= Dis sy. is. Selden ſays nothing of him, as a thing abſolutely unknown. Some apply the 2 
| prophecy of Daniel to Antichriſt ; others to Antiochus Epiphanes, the great enemy 
of the Jews, and their religion. Nicolas de Lyra, Bellarmin, and ſome others, 
make it the proper name of an Idol or Dæmon, whom Antichriſt will ſerve. Others 
underſtand Mahuzzim to ſignify the true God, whom Antiochus was forced to ac- 
B. 2. e. 9. knowledge and confeſs, as appears from the hiſtory of the Maccabees. Grotius 
makes him to be the God Mars, whom the Poets feign to be the God of War, or 
Forces. That author obſerves, that the Hebrews to this day call the Planet Mars 
Modim, which he drives from Maogim. + wo 
Ig es A Learned Modern conjectures, that, by Mahuzzim or Maozim, we are to un- 
iſt. des derſtand the Roman Eagles, that is, the Roman Empire; and he interprets the pro- 
dogme®, bc. phecy of Daniel thus; This proud Prince (Antiochus Epiphanes) who ſhall 
P. 4. Tr. 6 Phe ot 9 nis P P 
e. 3. t exalt himfelf above all his neighbours, ſhall be forced to pay homage to the 
1 © Roman Eagles, to pay tribute to the Romans, and keep himſelf in their favour by 
* rich preſents. 5 As 
_ His reaſons are theſe, 1. The word Mahuzzim or Maczim, which ſignifies 
Force or Power, is abſolutely the ſame with the name of Rome, Pwpn, which is of 
the-like import. 2. The Roman Eagles were a kind of Divinities, before whom the 
ſoldiers proſtrated themſelves. Thus Tacitus calls them propria /egionum I, 
| 2 the 


; — 


MAL 
the proper gods of the legions. 3. This interpretation agrees exactly with hiftory. 
| ö who was the terror of all Aſia, was himſelf tributary to the 
Romans. 7 | 5 IE, 5 | 
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MAIA. The fame as Rhea. See RHEA. 


MAIMACTERIA [Gr.] Solemn Sacrifices, offered by the Athenians, in the p. or in 1 
che month Mai macterion, to Jupiter Maimates, to obtain of him fair weather, and curgo. 

a temperate Seaſon. 1 | STRABO,l.B, 
"There are various reaſons aſſigned for the appellation Maimacłes; ſome interpret- 
ing it to ſignify outrageous or furious, others on the contrary (as Heſychius and Plu- 
tarch) underſtanding by it mild or favourable. Both theſe ſignifications are agreeable 
to the deſign of the feſtival, which was to appeaſe the Deity, who was thought to 
occaſion Sturms and tempeftuous weather, and to obtain from him a mild or calm 

„„ „„ 


MALACHBELUS. See AGLIBOLUS and MALACHBELVUS. 


MALACHI (TRE Proenecy oF). A Canonical Book of the Old Te- 
ſtament. . ne 355 

The author of the Lives of the Prophets, and the Alexandrian Chronicle, ſay, 

that Malachi was of the tribe of Zebulun, and a native of Sapha, and that the name 
of Malachi was given him becauſe of his angelical mildneſs; which made Origen 041. in Jo- 
and Tertullian believe, that he was an Angel incarnate. He is called an Angel by han. T. 2. 
moſt of the Fathers, and in the verſion of the Septuagint. Some think that Ma- dun dr 
lachi is no other than Ezra or Eſdras, and this is the opinion of the antient He- e. 5, 
| brews, of the Chaldee Paraphraſt, and of St Jerom © « Hixxon. 
Malachi is the laſt of the twelve leſſer prophets. He propheſied about three hun- _ — 
dred years, before Chriſt, reproving the Jews for their wickedneſs after their return 

from Babylon, charging them with rebellion, ſacrilege, adultery, prophaneneſs, 
and infidelity, and condemning the prieſts for being careleſs and HIRE wth in their 
miniſtry. At the ſame time, he forgets not to encourage the pious remnant, Who, in 
that corrupt age, feared the Lord, and thought 8 —_—_ Eg TE: 
This prophet diſtinctly points at the Mefliah, who was ſuddenly to come to his 
' temple, and to be introduced by Elyah the prophet, that is, by Jobn the Baptiſt, 
who came in the ſpirit and power of Elias or Elijah. 55 
The Jews pretend, that, in the time of Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpis, there was held a 

general aſſembly of the heads of their nation, to ſettle the Canon of their Scriptures; 

that Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi preſided in this council, and that Eſdras 

was their ſecretary. But it is certain Daniel did not live at that time. They add, 

that, in the laſt year of Darius, died the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Mala- 
chi, and with them ceaſed the ſpirit of prophecy among the Iſraelites; and that this 

was the ſealing-up of viſion and prophecy, ſpoken of by Daniel. | he 
The death of the prophet Malachi is placed, in the Roman Martyrology, on the 
14th of January, ” : 1 „ 


MALEC. So the Mohammedans call the principal Angel, whom they ſuppoſe 
to have the care of Hell. 3 3 3 5 

In the Koran it is ſaid (ſpeaking of the Infidels); And they ſhall call aloud, 
* faying, O Malec, intercede for us, that the Lord would end us by annihilation. 
© And he ſhall anſwer; Verily ye ſhall remain here for ever. We brought ye the 
* truth heretofore, and ye abhorred the truth.” eine 


Some of the Mohammedan Doctors ſay, this anſwer will not be given till a thou- 
ſand years after. 88 


Ch. xliii, 


MALER ITE 8. 80 the Mohammedans call the ſecond of the four orthodox 8178 Ko. 
es. of their. religion. The founder of this ſe& was Malek Ebn Ant, born at ran, Prel. 
Medina about the year of the Hegira gs. | . 
This Doctor, being viſited in his aft illneſs by a friend, who, finding him in 
tears, aſked him the cauſe of his affliction, replied : © Who has more reaſon to 
* weep than 1? Would God, that for every queſtion, decided by me according to 


= MAL 2 
my own opinion, I had received ſo many ſtripes! then would my account be ea. 
; * fier, Would to God I had never given any decifion of my own !' . 

The doctrine of Malek is chiefly followed in Barbary, and other parts of 


Africa. 


Se Verror, MALTA (KNIGTS or). Otherwiſe called Hoſpitalers of St Fobn of Feru- 1 
Eig. de Mal- ſalem. A Religious- Military Order, whoſe reſidence is in the iſland of Malta, ſitu- 
che, c. ated in the Mediterranean Sea, upon the coaſt of Africa. The Knights of Malta, fo 
famous for defending Chriſtendom, had their riſe as follows. 8 
Some time before the journey of Godfrey of Bouillon into the holy land, ſome Nea- 
politan merchants, who traded in the Levant, obtained leave of the Caliph of Egypt, 
to build a houſe for thoſe of their nation, who came thither in pilgrimage, upon pay- | 
ing an annual tribute, Afterwards they built two churches, and received the pil- [2 
grims with great zeal and charity. This example being followed by others, they 
founded a church in honour of St John, and an Hoſpital for the ſick ; whence they 
took the name of Hoſþitalers. A little after Godfrey of Bouillon had taken Jeruſalem, V 
in 1099, they began to be diſtinguiſhed by black habits, and a croſs with eight . 
ints; and, beſides the ordinary vows, they made another, which was, to defend |* 
the pilgrims againſt the inſults of the Infidels. This foundation was completed in 
1104, in the reign of Baldwin; and fo their order became military, into which 
many perſons of quality entered, and changed the name of Hoſprtalers into that of 
JVC 5 3 5 
When Jeruſalem was taken, and the Chriſtians loſt their power in the Eaſt, the 
| Knights retired to Acre or Ptolemais, which they defended valiantly in 1290. Then 
they followed the King of Cyprus, who gave them Limiſſon in his dominions, 
where they ſtayed till 1310. That fame year they took Rhodes, under the Grand 
Maſter Foulques de Villaret, a French-man ; and next year defended it againſt an 
army of Saracens: ſince which the Grand Maſters have uſed theſe four letters F. KE. 
R. T. i. e. Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit; and the Order was from thence called 
Knights of Rhodes. or To Sy Ol 8 3 
In 1522, Solyman having taken Rhodes, the Knights retired into Candia, and 
| thence into Sicily. In 1530, Charles V gave them the Iſland of Malta, to cover Þ| © 
his kingdom of Sicily from the Turks. In 1566, Solyman beſieged Malta; but it 1 
was gallantly defended by the Grand Maſter John de Valette Pariſot, and the Turks 
, d oi ooo ng 
The Knights conſiſted of eight different languages, or nations, of which the 
Engliſn were formerly the ſixth; but at preſent they are but ſeven. The Firſt 
is that of Provence, whoſe chief is Grand Commendator of Religion: The Second, 
of Auvergne, whoſe chief is Mareſchal of the Order: The Third, of France, 
whoſe chief is Grand Hoſpitaler: The Fourth, of Italy, and their chief, Admiral: 
The Fifth, of Arragon, and their Chief, Grand Conſervator: The Sixth, of Ger- 
many, and their chief, Grand Bayliff of the Order: The Seventh, of Caſtile, 
and their chief, Grand Chancellor. The chief of the Engliſh was Grand Com- 
J 8 ))%%%%%%0%0%% 8 
None are admitted into this Order, but ſuch as are of noble birth both by father 
and mother's ſide, for four generations, excepting the natural ſons of kings and 
princes. The Knights are of two ſorts; thoſe who have a right to be candidates 
for the dignity of Grand Maſter, called Grand Craſſes; and thoſe who are onl 
Knights-Affiſtants, who are taken from good families. They never marry ; yet have 
continued from 1090 to the preſent tine. 
The Order conſiſts of three eſtates; the Knights, Chaplains, and Servants at 
arms. There are alſo Prieſts, who officiate in the churches; Friar- ſervants, who 
_ afliſt at the offices; and Donnes, or Demi-Croſſes ; but theſe are not reckoned as con- 
ſtituent parts of the body. This diviſion was made, in 1130, by the Grand Ma- 
ſter, Raimond du Puy. | 
The Government of the Order is mixed, being partly Monarchical, and partly 
Ariſtocratical. The Grand Maſter is Sovereign, coins money, pardons criminals, 
and gives the places of Grand Priors, Bailiffs, Knights, &c. The ordinary Council 
is compoſed of the Grand Maſter, and the Grand Croſſes. Every language has ſe- 
veral Grand Priories, and every Priory a certain number of Commanderies. 
The Knights are received into this Order, either by undergoing the Trials pre- 
ſcribed by the Statutes, or by Diſpenſation. The Diſpenſations are obtained either 
* 95 2 mw by 


* * 
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by the Pope's brief, or by a General Chapter of the Order, and are granted in caſe 
of ſome defect as to the nobility of their pedigree, eſpecially on the mother's ſide. 
The Knights are received, either as of age, under minority, or Payes to the Grand 


Maſter. They muſt be 16 years old complete, before they are received: they enter 
into the Noviciate at 17, and are profeſſed at 18. They ſometimes admit Infants of 
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one year old; but the expence is about 4000 Livres. The Grand Maſter has 16 


Pages, who ſerve him from 12 to 16 years of age. 


The Knights wear on the left-fide of their cloak, or waſtcoat, a croſs of white 
waxed cloth, with eight points, which is their true badge, that of gold being only 
for ornament. When they go to war againſt the Turks, they wear a red caſſock, 
with a great white croſs before and behind, without points, which are the arms of 


the Religion. The ordinary habit of the Grand Maſter is a fort of caſſock of Tabby 
cloth, tied about with a girdle, at which hangs a great purſe, to denote the cha- 


ritable Inſtitution of the Order. Over this he wears a velvet gown ; and on the left 


fide a white croſs, with eight points. The Knights give him the title of Eminence, 


and his ſubjects that of Highneſs. His yearly revenue is 10000 Ducats. He ac- 


| knowledges the kings of Spain, and both the Sicilies, as his protectors, and is ob- 
liged, by agreement with the emperor Charles V, to ſuppreſs Pirates, =» 


MAMMILLARIANS. A ſect among the Anabaptifts. It had its riſe in srour, \ 


the town of Haerlem, but at what time is uncertain. It was occaſioned by the 
liberty, which a young man took, of putting his hand into the boſom of a youn 


were abſolutely againſt excommunication, The diſpute grew ſo hot, that it occa- 


ſioned a total rupture among the diſputants. Thoſe, who were for pardoning the 
_ offender, were called in deriſion Mammzllarians, from the French word Mammelle, 
the fame as the Latin word Mamma, which ſignifies a woman's breaſt. This in- 
Nance is a proof of the ſevere morals of the Anabaptiſts, and in that reſpect does an 
u N 
Mr Bayle, under this article, tells a ſtory concerning Father Labadie, well known 
for recommending to his Devotees certain ſpiritual exerciſes, together with internal 
recollection and mental prayer. One day, having given one of his female diſci- 
ciples a ſubject for meditation, and adviſed her to give herſelf up entirely for ſome 
hours to this great object, he approached her ſoftly, when he thought her moſt 
 wrapt up in contemplation, and put his hand into her boſom. She puſhed him 
from her roughly, and expreſſed great ſurprize at his behaviour, when he faid to 
ber, with a ſerious and devout air; I ſee very well, my child, that you are ſtill 
far from perfection: acknowledge humbly your weakneſs, and beg pardon of God 
for having been ſo little attentive to the myſteries you ought to have meditated up- 
on. If you had uſed all the neceſſary attention, you would not have perceived 


* what was doing about your neck. But you were ſo little detached from ſenſe, fo 


* ſource of immortality and ſpirituality ; and I fee with great grief, that you have 


© made but a very ſmall progreſs. Let this give you confuſion, my child, and teach 


Relig. of the 
Hollanders. 


S Letter 3. 
woman, whom he loved, and deſired to marry. This action came to the knowledge Me 


of the church, and it was debated what puniſhment the delinquent ought to ſuffer. 
Some were for excommunication ; others extenuated the young man's crime, and 


© little concentered with the Divinity, that you was not a moment without perceiy- 


© ing that I touched you. My intention was to try, whether your fervour in prayer 
© raiſed you above material things, and united you to the ſovereign Being, the lively 


you for the future better to fulfil the pious duties of mental prayer.” The young 


Lady 
action of Labadie, and would hear no more of ſuch a ſpiritual director. 


it is faid, had good ſenſe enough to be more diſguſted at the words, than the 


MAMM ON. The god of Riches, according to ſome authors; though others Tzxrur r. 


deny, that the word ſtands for ſuch a Deity, and underſtand by it only Riches them- 
ſelves. Our Saviour ſays, we cannot ſerve God and Mammon, that is, be religious 


1. 4. contr. 
Marcion. 


and worldly-minded at the ſame time. Our poet Milton makes Mammon to be one 


of the fallen Angels, and gives us his character in the following lines. 


Mammon, the leaſt erected Spirit that fell 


From heav'n ; ior even in beav'n his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more | 
The riches of Heav'n's pavement, trodden gold, 


vol. II. M 1 


Paradiſe Loſt, 
B. 1. I. 679. 


M AN 
Than ought divine or holy elſe enjoy'd, 
In beatific vifion : by him firſt 
Man alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſach d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth, 
For treaſures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Open'd into the hill a ſpacious wound, 7 
And digg d out ribs of gold. Let none admire, 
That Riches grow in hell; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious Bane. 


MANUDUCTOR [Lat.] In the antient Chriſtian Church, was an officer, 
who, from the middle of the Choir, where he was placed, gave the ſignal to the 
Choiriſters to ſing, marked the meaſure, beat the time, and regulated the Muſic. 
He was fo called, becauſe he hd or guided the Choir by the motions and geſture of 
the hand, . . 
The Greeks called the fame kind of Officer Meſacoros, becauſe he was ſeated in 


: the middle of the choir. 


 MANES. The general name of the Infernal Deities, or Gods of Hell, in the 
Pagan Syſtem of Theology. V FFF 
The antients comprehended, under the Manes, not only Pluto, Proſerpine, Minos, 
and all the reſt of the infernal Gods; but the ſouls likewiſe of the deceaſed were 
taken into the number, and eſteemed Gods of Hell. The learned derive the name 
from the old Latin word manis, which ſignified good, propitiuuuu sm. 
Me meet with many antient inſcriptions to theſe infernal Deities, which gene- 
rally begin with 5 Tn 5 RE 


DIIS MANIBUS. 


and ſometimes only with the initial Letters 


En. J. 3+ v. 


En. I. 3. v. 
62. 


D . 


It was uſual to erect altars, and offer libations to the Manes of deceaſed friends or 
relations. Thus Andromache, in Virgil, is deſcribed performing religious rites to 
the Manes of Hector. „ . „„ . 


Solemnes tum forte dapes, & triſtia dona, 
Ante urbem in luco, falſi Simoentis ad undam 
Libabat cineri Andromache, Maneſque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum; viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 
Et geminas cauſam lachrymis ſacraverat aras. 
5 chance the mournful Queen, before the gate, 
Then folemnized her former huſband's fate. 
Green altars raiſed of turfs with gifts ſhe crown'd, „ 
And facred prieſts in order ſtand around, 8 
And thrice the name o hapleſs Hector found. 
The grove itſelf 5 les Idas wood, 25 
And Simois ſeem d the well-diſſembled fladod.. DRVYD EN. 


The funeral of Polydorus, in the ſame poet, is no leſs remarkable an inſtance of 
the religious regard paid to the Manes, or ſouls, of the deceaſed, | 


Ergo inſtauramus Polydoro funus, & ingens 
Aggeritur tumulo tellus: ſtant manibus are, 2 
Czruleis meſtz vittis atraque cupreſſo; 

Et circum Iliades crinem de more ſolutæ. 
Inferimus tepido ſpumantia cymbia lacte, 
Sanguinis & ſacri pateras; animamque ſepulchro 
Condimus, & magna ſupremum voce ciemus. 


* 5 But, 
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But, ere wwe ſail, his funeral Rites prepare: 

Then to his Ghoſt a tomb and altars rear. 

In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round, 

With baleful Cyprus, and blue fillets crown'd, 

With eyes dljected, and with hair unbound. 

Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour, 

And thrice invoke the ſoul Polydore. DRYDEN, 


One branch of Art Magic, among the Pagans, conſiſted in conſulting the Manes 
of the dead on matters of importance. This was called Necromancy ; concerning 
which, See NE CROMANCY. fy 5, 


 MANICHEES or Manicnzans. Chriſtian Heretics, in the IIId Cen- Erirn. Hær. 
tury ; followers of Manes, who made his appearance in the time of the emperor ” FE 
Probus. The hiſtory of this Herefiarch is very extraordinary, and is briefly Her. 46. 
as follows. ET i 1 55 © Evsemivs, 
One Terebinthus, a diſciple of Scythianus a Magician, having retired out of Pale- gc&«ꝛñdktꝛ 
ſtine into Perſia, and finding his opinions and enterprizes oppoſed by the prieſts and 
learned men of that country, was obliged to ſhelter himſelf in the houſe of a widow 
woman, where he was murthered. This woman, being heireſs to the money and 
books of Terebinthus, bought a ſlave named Cubrieus, whom ſhe afterwards adopt- 
ed, and had him inſtructed in all the ſciences of Perſia, This man, after the death 
of the widow, changed his name, to blot out the memory of his former condition, 
and took that of Manes, which, in the Perſian language, fignifies a Veſſel, 
Some time after, from the books of Terebinthus, he began to broach a wicked 
1mpoſture, pretending to be the Comforter, whom our Saviour promiſed to ſend in- 
to the world. This drew to him many followers; and he became the head of a nu- 
merous Sect. He taught his diſciples, that there are two Principles, the one the 
author of all good, and the other the author of all evil. This doctrine he borrow- 
ed from the Perſian Magi, who held there are two Gods, a good and a bad, whom 
they named Oromaſdes and Arimanius. See WMA. 
Manes indulged his diſciples in all manner of impurities, and forbad them to give 
alms to, or affiſt, any who were not of their own ſect. He gave out, that the ſouls 
of his followers paſſed through the elements to the Moon, and from thence to the 
Sun, to be purified, and then went to God, and were re-united with his eſſence : as 
for the ſouls of all other men, they either went to hell, or were ſent into other 
bodies. He alledged, that Chriſt had his reſidence in the Sun; the Holy Ghoſt in 
the Air; Wiſdom in the Moon; and the Father in the abyſs of light. He de- 
nied the Reſurrection, and condemned marriage. He taught, that Chriſt was the 
ſerpent that tempted Eve. He forbad the uſe of Eggs, Cheeſe, Milk, and Wine, 
as creatures proceeding from the bad Principle. He uſed a different form of Baptiſm 
> from that of the Church. He taught, that magiſtrates were not to be obeyed, and 
i condemned the moſt lawful wars. SE OE EEE CARTE Fr ox 
& | It would be tedious to rehearſe all the impious tenets of this Hereſiarch, and his 
followers, of whom pope Leo uſed to ſay, that the Devil, who reigned in all other 
hereſies, had built a fortreſs, and raiſed his throne in that of the Manichees, who 
embraced all the errors and impieties that the ſpirit of man is capable of, 
The death of this Hereſiarch was as dreadful, as his life was impious. The king 
of Perſia's ſon being ſick, Manes undertook to cure him; upon which the father diſ- 
3 miſſed the phyſicians, and the patient died. Manes was clapped up in priſon, out 
E of which he made his eſcape; but was ſoon after apprehended by the king's ſer- 
1 vants, who cauſed him to be flead alive, and his carcaſe thrown to the wild beaſts. 
The Manichees were divided into the Hearers and the Ele&. Out of the latter 
they choſe twelve, in imitation of the twelve Apoſtles: theſe were called Maſters. 
1 There was a thirtecenth, who was a kind of patriarch, or pope, among them. In 
the IVth Century, the emperors made ſevere laws againſt theſe heretics, and a Coun- 
3 cil was held againſt them at Rome.  _ - IRS 
Though the Manichees profeſſed to receive the books of the New Teſtament, yet 
in effect, they took only ſo much of them as ſuited with their opinions, rejecting 
the reſt, as foiſted in by later writers, They publiſhed ſeveral apocryphal Books, 
which they aſcribed to the Apoſtles. * - 
as | 
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NH- The Oriental writers tell us, that Manes, being deſirous of paſſing among his 


Lo7, Bil. followers for ſomething more than human, ſhut himſelf up in a grotto, into which 


Orient. p. 


549. he had ſecretly conveyed proviſions for a year; telling his diſciples he was going to 
take a journey to heaven, and that he would return at the end of the year. Accord- 
ingly, when the year was expired, he came out of his retirement, bringing with 
him a book full of extraordinary images and figures, which he pretended to have 


received in heaven. This book they call Ergenk and Eftenk. 


Kixchzx. MANIP A. The name of a monſtrous idol, worſhiped in the kingdoms of 


China illuſtr. Tangut and Barantola, in Tartary. 


This idol has nine heads, which riſe pyramidically, there being three in the firſt 


and ſecond row, then two, and one at the top of all. | 
A bold, reſolute, young fellow, dreſſed in armour, and prompted by enthuſiaſtic 
rage, on certain days of the year, runs about the city Tanchuth, and kills every one 
he meets in honour of the goddeſs. By ſuch outrageous facrifices as theſe, the de- 


yotees imagine they extremely oblige Manipa. 


MANNUS. A god of the antient Germans. See TvuisTo. | 
 MARANATHA [ Hebr.] A form of threatning, curſing, or anathematizing, 
among the Jews. The word ſignifies The Lord comes. en of ns 
Gror. > St Paul pronounces Anathema Maran-atha againſt all, who love not our Lord 


1 leſus Chriſt. The Commentators inform us, that Maran-atha is the greateſt of all 
Anatbema's, and is as much as to fay; * May'ſt thou be devoted to the greateſt of 
_ © evils, and to the utmoſt ſeverity of God's judgments : may the Lord come quickly 


© to take vengeance of thy crimes. See ANATHEMA. 


42. | . | . | 8 | 
Hol ids, their leader Marcion. 


Eris. He. MARCIONITES. Chriſtian Heretics, in the IId Century; fo called from 


' Tzxruir, This Herefiarch was of Sinope in Paphlagonia, and in his younger years made 
in Marcion. profeſſion of the monaſtic Life. Being convicted of criminal converſe with a wo- 
Tuzop. I. 2. man, he was expelled the Church by his father, who was a biſhop. After this he 
went to Rome, where being denied Eccleſiaſtical Communion, he embraced the 
| Hereſy of Cerdon, to which he added new opinions of his own. He held, with 


Cerdon and others, two Principles, a good and a bad. Origen affirms, that he held 


there was a God of the Jews, a God of the Chriſtians, and a God of the Gentiles, 
He denied the reſurrection of the body, and condemned marriage. It is related, 


that Marcion, meeting St Ne in the ſtreets of Rome, aſked him, whether he 
new him? very well, replied the holy biſhop, J #now you to be the Devil's eldeſt ſon. 


Marcion taught, that our Saviour, when he deſcended into hell, diſcharged Cain, 


the Sodomites, and other impious wretches, out of that place of torment, but left 


the Patriarchs, Prophets, and other juſt men, where he found them. He rejected 
all the Old Teſtament, and received only part of St Luke's Goſpel, and ten of 


St Paul's Epiſtles, in the New. 5 „ 
The ſe of the Marcionites ſpread by degrees over a great part of the world. 
Marcion had proſelytes in Rome and Italy, in Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, and 
many other countries. This Hereſy laſted a conſiderable time: for, in the year 326, 


Conſtantine the Great publiſhed an edict againſt the Marcionites, and Theodoret, 


| biſhop of Cyrus, converted above ten thouſand of them, in 423. 
MARCOSIANS. Chriſtian Heretics, in the IId Century; ſo called from 


Ixen. I. we a 
8,9, &. their leader Marcus. 


Aveusr. This Hereſiarch was deſcended from the race of Baſilides, the famous Gnoſtic, 
Herel. 14. and head of the Baſlidians. Marcus had embraced the ſect of Valentinus, but pre- 
tended to reform his maſter. He made the ſupreme God to conſiſt, not of a Tri- 
nity, but a Quaternity, to wit, the Ineffable, Silence, the Father, and Truth. He held 
two Principles, denied the reality of Chriſt's ſufferings, and the reſurrection of the 
body, and had the fame fancies concerning the ons with his maſter Valentinus. 
See Eons ana V ALENTINIANS. | 
Marcus was very dextrous in Art Magic, by which he drew to himſelf a great 
number of followers, He pretended to propheſy, and even to make women 
7 N — Þ 1 5 prophecy. 


STOR 


1 


MAR 


prophecy, This induced ſeveral rich Ladies to reward him liberally for fo valuable a 


gift. He made uſe of philtres, and other like arts, by which he debauched a great 


number of women. 5 r . 
The Marcgſians pretended to a greater perfection, than either St Peter or St Paul 


had; and, being perſuaded that nothing could hinder their ſavation, they freely com- 
mitted all ſorts of crimes, They had a kind of initiation, which they diſtinguiſhed 
from Baptiſm, and called it Redemption. They had a great number of ſpurious and 
apocryphal books. | ; 
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8. MARGARET's DAY. A Feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved on 


the 2 1ſt of February. ny | 
St Margaret was of Crotona, and (according to the Legend ) had devoted her 


youth to licentiouſneſs and debauchery : but the fight of the ſkeleton of her lover, 
with whom ſhe had held an unlawful commerce for nine years together, ſo effectu- 


ally touched her heart, that from that inſtant, to the day of her death, ſhe perſiſted 


in a life of continual penance and mortification. Her beauty now became a ſubject 


of horror to her: ſhe tore her face, and treated her body in the crueleſt manner. She 


uſed to whip herſelf with a ſcourge full of great knots. She lived only on bread and 


water, and had herſelf dragged along in her ſhift, with a halter about her neck. Her 


Guardian angel made her ſeveral viſits, and the Legend aſſures us, our Saviour him- 


ſelf converſed with her with inexpreſſible familiarity. God beſtowed many favours 
on the bleſſed Margaret, ſuch as the gifts of healing, prophecy, and miracles. This 
holy woman had notice given her of her death by a czleſtial light. All the fouls, 
which had been delivered from purgatory by the efficacy of her prayers, flocked 


about her at that inſtant; and her body, after her death, exhaled a moſt fragrant 


odour ; a circumſtance very common to ſaints. 


There is another Feſtival, in the Romiſh Church, dedicated to another St Mar- 


garet, Virgin and Martyr, and obſerved on the 20th of July. 


There is a famous Legend of this Saint in the old Roman and Salisbury Brevia- 


ries, which relate, that, having begged of God, that ſhe might have a conflict with 


the devil face to face, her requeſt was granted, and the devil appeared to her under 
the ſhape of a terrible Dragon, and ſwallowed her up; but St Margaret immediate- 
ly arming herſelf with the ſign of the Croſs, the Dragon burſt aſunder, and the 


Virgin came unhurt out of its belly. 


_ MARICA. A Nymph, particularly worſhipped, by the inhabitants of Min- 
turne, a city of the Aurunci in Italy, near the river Liris. 70 


- Umbroſe Liris per regna Maricæ, 
Veſtinis impulſus aquis. 


Thence Liris, whom the Veſtin fountains aid, . 
Winds to the ſea thro' cloſe Marica's ſhade. Rowe. 


The Mythologiſts make her to be the wife of Faunus, one of the antient kings 


of Latium. Thus Virgil, ſpeaking of king Latinus: 


Hunc Fauno, & Nympha genitum Laurente Marica, 
Accepimus. 5 = 


His Father Faunus : A Laurentian Dame 
His Mother, fair Marica was her name. DRrvyYDEN. 


Lucan, I. 2. 
ver. 424. 


n. J. 7, ver. 


47. 


Others, according to Servius, make her the ſame as Venus; and others, as Heſiod, 7 loc. 


confound her with Circe: ſo much uncertainty and confuſion there is in theſe fabu- 
lous genealogies. | | 1 5 
Marica had a temple at Minturnæ, near which was a ſacred Grove. The inha- 


bitants made a law, not to ſuffer any thing to go out of this wood that once entered Pur. i 
into it. Upon what religious motive they ſubjected themſelves to ſo unreaſonable an Mario. 


obligation, is hard to ſay. 


Vor. II. C on St MARK 
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HIERoů W. 
Præf. in Mar. 


EuskB. l. 2. 
e. 15. 


X11, 12. 
XV, 37, &c. 


ticle. 


MAR 


S. MARK THE EVANGELIST's DAY. A Feſtival of the Chriſtian 
Church, obſerved on the 2 5th of April. | 
St Mark was, by birth, a Jew, and deſcended of the tribe of Levi. He was 
converted by ſome of the Apoſtles, probably by St Peter, to whom he was a conſtant 
companion in all his travels, ſupplying the place of an Amanuenſis and Interpreter. 
He was by St Peter ſent into Egypt, fixing his chief reſidence at Alexandria, and the 
places thereabout : where he was ſo ſucceſsful in his miniſtry, that he converted 
multitudes both of men and women. He afterwards removed weſtward, toward 
the parts of Libya, going through the countries of Marmorica, Pentapolis, and 
others thereabouts ; where, notwithſtanding the barbarity and idolatry of the inha- 
bitants, he planted the Goſpel. Upon his return to Alexandria, he ordered the 
affairs of that Church, and there ſuffered martyrdom in the following manner, 


About Eaſter, at the time the ſolemnities of —_ _ ger ies the 1 1 55 
eir deity, broke in upon St Mark, 


8. MARK 's GOSPEL. A Canonical Book of the New Teſtament. Ser the 


preceding article. 


EuskB. l. 2. 

. 16. 
 'TerTULL. 
I. 4. contr. 
Marcion. 


Ba RON. ad 
„ 
SED. Not. 
in Eutych. 
orig. 85 
Mor. Itin. 
Ital. c. 4. 


IA EN. I. 3. 
C. 2. 


This Evangeliſt wrote his Ggſpel at Rome, whither he accompanied St Peter in 
the year of Chriſt 44. Tertullian, and others, pretend, that St Mark was no more 
than an Amanuenſis to St Peter, who dictated this Goſpel to him. Others affirm, 


that he wrote it after St Peter's death. 


Nor are the learned leſs divided, as to the language this Goſpel was written in, 
ſome — it was compoſed in Greek, and others in Latin, But the Greek, at 
this day, paſſes, with moſt Critics, for the Original of St Mark, though Baronius 
and Selden have declared for the other opinion. They ſhew at Venice ſome looſe 
ſheets, which they pretend to be the original in St Mark's own hand : but the Ma- 
nuſcript is ſo defaced by time, that ſcarce one letter of it is legible. F. Montfaucon, 
who ſaw it, conjectured, that it was written in Latin, though others, who had ſeen 
it before him, took the Characters to be Greek. : 


Several of the antient Heretics received only the Goſpel of St Mark. Others, 


among the Catholics, rejected the twelve laſt verſes of this Goſpel, beginning 


with Now when Teſus was riſen early, &c. probably becauſe in this part St Mark is 
too oppoſite to St Matthew, and relates circumſtances contrary to the other Evan- 


geliſts. But the antient Fathers, the old oriental Verſions, and almoſt all the old 
copies, whether printed or manuſcript, Greek or Latin, read theſe laſt twelve verſes, 
and acknowledge them as genuine. x ES 

The Goſpel of St Mark is, properly, an abridgment of that of S* Matthew. He 
very often uſes the fame terms, relates the ſame facts, and takes notice of the 
ſame circumſtances. Sometimes St Mark adds new particulars, which give light 
to St Matthew's text. There are two or three miracles in St Mark, which 
are not found in St Matthew. What is moſt remarkable in this Evangeliſt, is, 
that, though he follows St Matthew in almoſt every thing elſe, yet he forſakes 


him in the order of his narration from ch, iv. ver. 12. to ch. xiv. ver. 13. of 


St. Matthew. In theſe places, inſtead of following St Matthew, he purſues the 
order of time obſerved by St Luke and St John. He begins his Goſpel with an 


account of the preaching of John Baptiſt, and omits ſeveral parables related y 
ado eB He ; 
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St Matthew, and ſeveral diſcourſes of our Saviour to his diſciples and to the Pha- 
riſees. | 


Hear what a modern author ſays of St Mark's Goſpel. | © St Mark follows the pu ac 
« ſteps of St Matthew, and ſometimes interprets and explains him. Like his great w 4 u r 


« maſter St Peter, he has a comprehenſive, clear, and beautiful brevity. His ſtyle 338 
comes up to what the nobleſt Critics demand of an hiſtorian, that his ſtyle be V. I. p. 291. 
« majeſtic and grave, as well as ſimple and unaffected He ſometimes uſes the Se Mark xiii. 
« repetition of words of the ſame original, and like ſound He does this ſparing- 9 K. 28. 
« ly, and when he does, it appears very graceful and becoming. This divine 5 
« writer, notwithſtanding his brevity, makes ſeveral noble reflexions— In ſhort, | 
« the Goſpel of St Mark, conſidering the copiouſneſs and majeſty of the ſubject, 

« the variety of great ations and their ſurpriſing circumſtances, the number of 

« ſound morals and curious remarks compriſed in it, is one of the ſhorteſt and clear- 

C 


eſt, the moſt marvellous and ſatisfactory hiſtory in the whole world.” 


MARONITES. Certain Eaſtern Chriſtians, ſo called, who inhabit near Miius. 
mount Libanus in Syria, The name is derived either from a town in the country Hiſt. du 
called Maronia, or from St Maron, who built a monaſtery there in the Vth Sue 55 
Century. ” 5 5 | S | Poss Evix. 
The Maronites hold Communion with the Romiſh Church. Pope Gregory XIII Apparat. 
founded a college at Rome, where their youth are educated by the Jeſuits, and then 

ſent to their own country. They formerly followed the errors of the Jacobites, Ne- 
ſtorians, and Monothelites ; but they were re-united to the Roman Church in the 
time of Gregory XIII, and Clement VIII. The Patriarch of the Maronites was 
preſent in the IVth Lateran Council, under Innocent III, in 1215, SES 
The Maronites have their Patriarch, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and about 150 inferior 
Clergy, who are ſo oppreſſed by the Turks, that they are reduced to work for their 
living. They keep Lent according to the antient rigour, eating but one meal a day, 
and that after Maſs, which is faid at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, Their Prieſts are 
diſtinguiſhed by a blue ſcarf, which they wear about their caps. Married men may 
become Prieſts, but none may marry after he is in Orders. They wear no ſurplices, 
obſerve particular Faſts and Feaſts, and differ in many other things from the Church 
JJ) Do VVV 
The Patriarch of the Maronites is a Monk of St Anthony, claims the title of 
Patriarch of Antioch, and is always called Peter. He has about nine Biſhops under 
him, and reſides at Edem Canobin, a monaſtery built on a rock. They read their 
ſervice both in the vulgar language and in Latin, and, while they perform it, turn 
their heads ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, pronouncing the 
word Num or Eynam ſoftly, which ſignifies yes or yes verily, by which they expreſs 
their aſſent to what they read. They have ſo great a veneration for their biſhops, 
that they often proſtrate themſelves before them. TE * 
As to the particular tenets of the Maronites, before their reconciliation to th 
Church of Rome; it is ſaid, they denied the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, obſerv- 
ed Saturday as well as the Sabbath, condemned fourth Marriages as unlawful; held 
that all ſouls were created together, and that thoſe of good men do not enter into 
heaven till after the Reſurrection; that they adminiſtered the Euchariſt to children, 
and communicated in both kinds. 5 1 

In 1180, the Maronites were above 40000 in number, and very valiant. 
did the kings of Jeruſalem great ſervice againſt the Saracens. ; | 
F. Beſſon, a Jeſuit, in his reflexions on the Maronites, relates, as an inconteſtable jsyriaacra. 
proof of their orthodoxy, the following miracle. He ſays, there is, about three 

miles from the Monaſtery of Canobin, a Church dedicated to St Sergius, upon the 
top of which is a chapel dedicated to St Abdon, and a fountain of water, which 
runs under the altar, during the celebration of Maſs, on the feſtival of that Saint; 
and, notwithſtanding this day is a moveable feaſt, there is no variation in the cur- 

rent of this fountain. There need no reflexions on this pretended miracle 

| Beſides ſeveral convents of Maronite Monks, there is one of Nuns, who are 
highly eſteemed for their ſanctity. This edifice is no more than a church, in which 
the Nuns are ſhut up cloſe, like pigeons in their holes, in little corners or cells, 


wh are ſo low, that few of them can ſtand upright, or turn themſelves round 
in them. | | A EIN hl bs Ss, | 


OY 


MAR- 


* 


Dio N SsIAc. 


I. 41. 


SToB EUs, 
de laude nup- 
tiarum. 


\ bop 
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MARRIAGE. A Contract, both Civil and Religious, between a man and a 
woman, by which they engage to lfve together, in mutual love and friendſhip, for 
the procreation of children, &c. This has too near a connexion with religion, to 
be omitted in this hiſtorical account. To begin with the antient Heathens. 
The firſt inhabitants of Greece lived promiſcuouſly without Marriage. Cecrops, 
king of Athens, was the firſt author of this honourable inſtitution among that peo- 
ple. This is mentioned by the poet Nonnus : — 


KaouEO YWyAnwnu NtourazH Je)have Fwrnc, 
eu TGA EXC2Tah, X) evy9ov AAT aul, 
Tov) ins aAUT91O guvYweids Nova Ne xD. 


Cadmus invented letters, Solon laws, 
But Cecrops firſt the Marriage tie enjoin'd. 
After the Commonwealths of Greece were ſettled, Marriage was very much encou- 
raged by their laws, and the abſtaining from it diſcountenanced, and in many places 
puniſhed. The Lacedemonians were particularly remarkable for their ſeverity to- 
wards thoſe, who deferred marrying, as well as thoſe, who wholly abſtained from it. 


Such perſons were obliged by the law to run naked, once every winter, round the 


"Pray: in 
LTycurgo. 
Ar REV. I. 
13. 


publick Forum, and to ſing a certain ſong, which expoſed them to ridicule. An- 


other puniſhment was, to be excluded from the exerciſes, wherein (according to 
the Spartan cuſtom) young virgins contended naked. As a third penalty, upon a 


certain ſolemnity, they were dragged round the altar by women, and beaten with 
their fiſts. Laſtly, They were deprived of the reſpect, which the younger ſort were 


_ obliged to pay to their elders. Plutarch, upon this ſubject, mentions a ſmart reply 


of a young man to Dercyllidas, a great captain, who came into the place of aſſem- 


| bly. The youth, inſtead of riſing up, and making room for him, as he deſired, 


DinaRCHus, 
in Demoſthen, 


our, without which it would be dangerous to truſt them. 


OR 


faid to him, Sir, you ought not to expect that honour from me being young, which can- 
not be returned to me by a child of your's, when I am old. © 
The Athenians had an expreſs law, that all commanders, orators, and perſons 
entruſted with any publick affair, ſhould be married men, and have children and 
eſtates in land; theſe being looked upon as ſo many pledges for their good behavi- 
Polygamy, or the having more than one wife at a time, was not commonly to- 
lerated -in Greece, When Herodotus reports, that Anaxandrides the Spartan had 
two wives, he remarks, that it was contrary to the cuſtom of Sparta, On emergent 


_ occaſions, as when the people had been extremely thinned by war, or other calamities, 


toleration was granted for marrying more wives. f 
The time of marriage was not the ſame in all places. The Spartans were not 
permitted to marry till they were arrived at their full ſtrength. The particular 


number of years, to which they were limited, depended upon the humour of each 


Oper. & Dier. 
r | 


Ibid, 


Law-giver, nothing being generally agreed upon as to this matter. Ariſtotle thought 


thirty-ſeven a proper age, and Plato thirty. Heſiod was much of Plato's mind, 
when he thus adviſes his friend: BE tans TOR. 


Nea. de οαννν Tov mom o d at, 
Mir TemntgvTwv £7wwY RAG To) νπννονν,τν 
Mit «embeis N mma, pO dt to &. SO. 


When thirty years are paſs d of fleeting life, 
Then think of taking to your arms a wife. 


Women married ſooner than men. Ariſtotle is for eighteen ; Heſiod for fifteen : 
Thy fr £6 A 


The girl, whom ſooner Marriage bliſs invites, 
At fifteen years is ripe for Hymen's rites, 


1 | | The 


1 
+ 
* 
- 
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The ſeaſon of the year, the moſt proper for marriage, was thought to be the winter, 
and eſpecially the month of January, which for that reaſon was called Peuwnaon, 
the marriage-month. The moſt convenient ſeaſon was, when there was a conjunction 7 


of the Sun and Moon, at which time they celebrated the feſtival called 6:09am, or 
the marriage of the Gods, If there happened no ſuch conjunction, they made choice 
of the time of full-moon, from an opinion they had of that planet's.influence on ge- 
neration. Thus, when Clytæmneſtra, in Euripides, aſks Agamemnon, when he de- 
ſigned to give Iphigenia in marrige to Achilles, he replies ; 


"Oray ogAnvng evruyng Ahn xvzA0- 
When with full orb the Moon propitious ſhines. 


Others choſe the fourth day of the month, as being dedicated to Venus and Mer- 
cury. Several other days were looked on as favourable, or otherwiſe, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate in this place. 5 5 
The Greeks thought it ſcandalous to contract marriage within certain degrees of 
conſanguinity; whilſt moſt of the barbarous nations allowed unlawful and inceſtu- 
- ous mixtures. The Perſians were the moſt remarkable for ſuch practices; for their 
Magi, the moſt ſacred perſons among them, were the offspring of mothers and their 
| ſons. The Lacedemonians were forbidden to marry any of their kindred, whether 
in direct degrees of aſcent or deſcent : but in collateral branches they were allowed 
to marry ; for Nephews married their Aunts, and Uncles their Neices; an inſtance 
whereof Herodotus gives in Anaxandridas, who married his ſiſter's daughter. The Lib. 5. 
marriage of brothers with fiſters was utterly unlawful, though countenanced by ſe- 
veral examples of their gods; as Saturn with Ops, Oceanus with Tethys, and Juno 
with Jupiter. Thus Byblis, in Ovid, when in love with her brother Caunus, con- 
feſſes, that ſuch examples were not ſufficient to licence her inceſtuous deſires. The 
_ Paſſage deſerves to be ſet down. F 1 


Di melius: Di nempe ſuas habuere ſorores Metam. I. 9. 
Sic Saturnus Opim junctam ſibi ſanguine duxit, | v. 496. 
Oceanus Tethyn, Junonem Rector Olympi. | 
unt ſuperis ſua jura: quid ad cœleſtia ritus 
Exigere humanos, diverſaque fœdera tento ? 
Aut noſtro vetitus de corde fugabitur ardor ; 
Aut, hoc fi nequeo, peream precor ante, toroque 
Mortua componar ; poſitæque det oſcula frater. 
Et tamen arbitrium querit res iſta duorum. 
Finge placere mihi; ſcelus eſſe videbitur illi. 
At non olidæ thalamos timuere ſororum. 
Unde fed hos novi? cur hac exempla paravi? 
Quo feror? obſcenæ procul hinc diſcedite flammæ. 


| The Gods forbid ; yet thoſe, whom I invoke 

Have loved like me, have their own fiſters took. 
Great Saturn, and his greater offspring Jove, 

Have ſtocꝶ d their heaven with inceſtubus love. 

Gods have their privilege : why do I ftriue 

To ſtrain my hopes to their prerogative? 

No, let me baniſh this forbidden fire, 

Or quench it with my blood, and with't expire; 
 Unſiain'd in bonour, and unburt in fame, 
Let the grave bury both my love and ſhame. 

But, when at my laſt hour J gaſping lie, 

Let only my kind murtherer be by; 

Let him, while I breathe out my ſoul in jighs, 
Or gaze't away, look on with pitying eyes; 
Let him ( for ſure he can't deny me this) 

Seal my cold lips with one kind parting kiſs. 


Vol. II. 5 1 | Beſides, 
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Befides, twere vain ſhou'd I alone agree 

To what another's will muſt ratify. 

Cou'd I be fo abandon'd to conſent, 

What I have judg'd for good and innocent, | 

He may perhaps as worſt of crimes reſent. . 

Net ue among our race examples find 

Of brothers, who have been to ſiſters kind. 

Famed Canace cou'd thus ſucceſsful prove, 

Cou'd crown her wiſhes in a brother's love. 

But whence cou'd I theſe inſtances produce? 

How came I witty to my ruin thus? 

Whither will this mad frenzy hurry on ? | 
Hence, hence, ye naughty flames, far hence begone, © 
Nor let me ere the ſhameful paſſion own. Ap. Archzol. Gr. 


— 


- Moſt of the Grecian ſtates, eſpecially thoſe which made any figure, required, 


that citizens ſhould match with none but citizens; and there was an Athenian law, 


that, if any foreigner was convicted of marrying a free-woman of Athens, he ſhould 


be fold for a ſlave, and all his goods be confiſcated ; and, if any free-man of Athens 


married a foreign woman, he was fined a thouſand drachma's. But theſe laws 


were not conſtant and perpetual. 


| Children were not allowed to marry without the conſent of their parents. Thus 
Pamphilus, in Terence, is betrothed by his father Simo, who is introduced thus 


- Te Andria, 


| AR. 1. Se. 1. 


Polit. 1. 2. 


C. 8. 


DemosTH. 
Orat. de 
Hagniana 
hæreditate. 


ſpeaking: 


* 


— — hac fama impulſus Chremes 
Ultro ad me venit, unicam gnatam ſuam 
Cum dote ſumma filio uxorem ut daret; 

Placuit; deſpondi. e 


i. e. Chremes, moved by this report, came voluntarily to me, and offered his only daugh- 
ter, with a large portion, as a wife for my ſon. I liked the propoſal, and betrothed 
In the primitive times women were purchaſed by their huſbands; and Ariſtotle 
makes it one argument to prove, that the antient Grecians were an uncivilized peo- 
ple, becauſe they uſed to buy their wives. But, when civility and good manners 


came to be eſtabliſned among them, this barbarous cuſtom was laid aſide, and wives 


were given to their huſbands with a portion or dowry. 


When there were orphan virgins without any inheritance, the next in kin was 
obliged to marry them, or ſettle a portion on them, according ta his quality. If 


the neareſt kinſman refuſed to do this, any perſon was allowed to indict him before 


the Archon, who fined him a thouſand drachma's, which were conſecrated to Juno 
the goddeſs of marriage. Terence, the ſcenes of whoſe comedies are laid in Athens, 


has ſeveral hints at theſe cuſtoms. Thus, in the Pbormio, he mentions this very 


law. 


Act. 1. Sc. 2. 


; 


Prur. in 
Ariſtide. 


Aur. GELL. 
L $6: 2. 
Macros. 
Sat. I. 1. c. 3, 


Lex eſt, ut orbæ, qui ſint genere proximi, 
Eis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hæc lex jubet. 
i. e. There is a law, that orphan virgins ſhall be married to thoſe, who are neareſt 
of kin; and the ſame law obliges ſuch perſons to marry them. When virgins had no 
relations to provide for them, and were deſcended from perſons, who had been ſer- 
viceable to their country, it was uſual for the ſtate to take care of them; a remark- 
able inſtance of which we have in the two daughters of Ariſtides, to each of whom 
the city gave three hundred drachma's for her portion. 

For the particular ceremonies attending the marriages of the antient Greeks, See 
NuPTIAL RITES. 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, diſallowed of Polygamy, . and confined every 
man to one wife; but allowed of divorces in particular cafes, By the Iſt Law of 
the XIIth Table, relating to marriages, and the Right of Huſbands, it is declared, 


that, when a woman ſhall have cohabited with a man for a whole year, without 
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having been three nights abſent from him, ſhe ſhall be deemed his wife's by which it 
appears, that the Romans conſidered living together, or cohabitation, as the very eſ- 
ſence of matrimony. By the IId Law of the ſame Table, Fa man catches his wife 
in adultery, or finds her drunk, he may puniſh ber even with death, after he has conſult- | 
ed her relations about it. And by the Vth Law, it was unlawful for the Patricians Liv. l. 4. 
to intermarry with the Plebeians. Canuleius, Tribune of the people, exclaimed fo vehe- Dion. Har. 
mently againſt this Law, that the Patricians were forced to conſent to its being aboliſhed, 1 25 
and to allow a free intercourſe of marriage between the Nobles and Commons. 

A Roman might not marry without any other than a Roman. This reſtraint muſt 
have proceeded from the contempt that people had for the reſt of the world. This 
is well expreſſed, in the character of Cato, by Mr. Addiſon. 


—— Fuba loves thee, Marcia. Tragedy 4 
A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurvived, 7 NN 
Mou d not have match'd his daughter with a king. . os 


But Cœſar's arms have thrown down all diſtinction: 
Whoe're is brave and virtuous is a Roman. 


It was thought diſhonourable for a woman to marry twice, They judged it to 
be a criminal incontinence, and a tacit breach of the promiſes made in her firſt _ 
marriage. A woman was thought accountable to the Manes of her huſband, for 
the fidelity ſhe had ſworn to him; and it is in this ſenſe that Virgil makes Dido, the 
widow of Sichzus, fay ; VV „„ 


Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiſcat, 

Vel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam, 
Ante, pudor, quam te violo, & tua jura reſolvo. 
Ille meos, primus qui me ſibi junxit, amores 

Abſtulit; ille habeat ſecum, ſervetque ſepulchro. 


But firſt let yawning earth a paſſage rend, 
And let me thro the dark abyſs deſcend; © 
Firſt let avenging Jove, with flames from high, » 
Drive down this body to the nether ſky, > 
Condemn d with ghoſts in endleſs night to lie; 9 I 
Before I break the plighted faith I gave: N 
No; he who had my vows, ſhall ever have ; 8 
For, whom 1 loved on earth, I worſhip in the grave. DR Y DEN. 


This notion was carried ſo far, that the dead huſband was thought to be ſolicitous 
about keeping the affections of his wife to himſelf; and a ſecond marriage was 
thought to give him grief and confuſion even in the regions of the dead. Hence 
Juſtinian ſays; Anima mariti defuncti ſecundis nuptiis contriſtatu.— Je ſoul of the Paragr. gua 
deceaſed huſband is grieved at a ſecond marriage. FE muode de nupt. 
The Romans, no leſs than the Greeks, were ſuperſtitious in reference to the par- 
ticular time of marriage. The Kalends, Nones, and Ides of each month were 


avoided as unlucky for this purpoſe. So was the whole feaſt of the Parentalia or 
Feralia in February. Thus Ovid: eee e 0 


Dum tamen hæc fiunt, viduæ ceſſate puellæ: 
Expectet puros pinea tæda dies. 

Nec tibi, quæ cupidæ matura videbere matri, 
Comat virgineas haſta recurva comas. 

Conde tuas, Hymenze, faces, & ab ignibus atris 
Aufer : habent alias mœſta ſepulchra faces. 


Faſt. I. 2. v, 
5537. 


No genial couch receive the bluſhing maid; 
For purer days the ſacred rites be ſtay d. 

Let no fond mother now the bride prepare, 
And dect her virgin daughter's flowing hair. 


Hide 
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Hide th torch, Hymen, whilft the dead we mourn, 
And other tapers or e their aſhes burn. | 


y 


The whole month of May was looked upon as ominous for contracting marriage: 
So the ſame poet: | MME SS gy 
Fa 


Faſt l. 5. v. Nec viduæ tædis eadem, nec virginis apta 


486. 


Tempora; quæ nupſit nec diuturna fuit. 
Hac quoque de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 


Nor maids, nor widows, in this month ſhould wed, 
long they wiſh to preſs the marriage bed. 

The vulgar hence ( if proverbs touch you) ſay, 
The Girls are good for nought that wed in May. 


The moſt happy ſeaſon, for the celebration of marriage, was that, which followed 
the Ides of June. Thus Ovid once more: F e 


Faſt. I. 6. ? Pounc mihi poſt ſacras monſtratur Junius Idus 


223. 


&c. 


Levit. xvi. 


Gen. xxv. 
5, 6. 


Gen. xxxi 
_ Exod. xxi. 
10. 


Gen. xxiy, 3 


Utilis & nuptis, utilis eſſe viris. 


Tf, till the Ides are paſs'd, the match be ſtay d, 
June will prove lucky both to man and maid. 


This Month was thought fortunate to thoſe, who were married in it, as being de- 
dicated to Juno, the goddeſs of Marriage. 5 
For the particular ceremonies attending the marriages of the antient Romans, See 
NuerTIar RIT ES. e opens 
We find but few Laws, in the Books of Moſes, concerning the inſtitution of mar- 
riage. Though the Moſaic Law no where obliges men to marry, yet the Few 
have always looked upon it as an indiſpenſable duty, implied in the words, 7ncreaſe 
and multiply ; ſo that a man, who did not marry before he was twenty years of age, 
was looked upon as acceſſary to any irregularities the young women might be guilty 
of, for want of being timely married. It is a queſtion in the Talmud; who is he that 
proſtitutes his daughter? To which the anſwer is; He that keeps her too long unmar- 
ried, or gives her to an old man. . . 
Moſes reſtrained the Iſraelites from marrying within certain degrees of conſangui- 
nity; which had till then been permitted, to prevent their taking wives from among 
the idolatrous nations, among whom they lived. Abraham gave this as a reaſon 
for chuſing a wife for Iſaac from among his own kindred. But, when his deſcen- 


duants became ſo exceedingly multiplyed, this reaſon ceaſed, and the great Lawgiver 


prohibited the following degrees of kindred, as inceſtuous, under pain of death. 


Son or Daughter-in-law. 


1. Father or Mother. | 8. Brother or Siſter-in-law. 
2. Father or Mother-in-law, 9. Huſband or Wife of an Uncle or 
3. Brother or Siſter, | Aunt. eons 5 
4. Uncle or Ant. 10. Father and Son, or Mother and 
5. Half. brother or Half - ſiſter. Daughter, either together, or one 
6. Grandſon or Grandaughter. after the death of the other. 

7. 


As for the other laws relating to marriage, they ſeem taken from the practice of the 
old patriarchs. Thus Moſes forbids the firſt-born to be diſinherited, out of favour 
and affection to another wife. This is in imitation of Abraham, who gave porti- 
ons to all his other children, and the inheritance to Iſaac. 

Polygamy, though not expreſsly allowed, is however tacitly implied in the laws 
of Moſes. This practice likewiſe was authorized by the example of the patriarchs. 
Thus Jacob married both the daughters of Laban. In reſpect to which cuſtom Mo- 
ſes enjoins, that, upon the marriage of a ſecond wife, a man ſhall be bound to con- 
tinue to the firſt her food, raiment, and the duty of marriage. 5 

4 ä ; 
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The Jews did not content themſelves with this ſmall allowatice of two wives, as 
ö may be ſeen in the examples of David, Solomon, and many others. However they 
made a diſtinction between the wives of the firſt rank, and thoſe of the ſecond: 
: The firſt they called Naſbim, and the other Pilgaſbim; which laſt, thotigh moſt 
verſions render it by the words Concubines, Harlots, and Proſtitutes, yet it has no 
where in ſcripture any ſuch bad ſenſe: for the Pilgaſbim were certainly wives, 
though wives of the ſecond rank. The Talmud allows a man as many wives as he 
pleaſes, even to an hundred, provided he had riches and ftrength ſufficient for them 
all. The rule in reſpec to this laſt, is, that he ſhall pay them the conjugal debt at 
leaſt once a week, and not run in arrear above a month with any one. 
There is a particular Law, called the Levirate, which obliged a man, whoſe bro- Deut. xxy. 
ther died without iſſue, to marry his widow, and to raiſe up ſeed to his brother. 5, &c. 
However Moſes in ſome meaſure leaves it to a man's choice, whether he will com- 
ply with this law or not: for, in caſe of a refuſal, the widow could only ſummon 
him before the judges of the place, when, if he perfiſted, ſhe untied his ſhoe, and 
ſpit in his face, and faid; thus ſhall it be done unto the man, who refuſes to build up 
his brother's houſe. 5 - 
The Hebrews purchaſed their wives, by paying down a competent dowry for 
them, or, as the Jews termed it in their contracts, paying the price or equivalent of 
her virginity. There are many examples of this, in Abraham, Jacob, Hamor, &c. Gen. xxir. 
David modeſtly confeſſing his inability to pay a dowry anſwerable to Saul's daughter, 29, 34. 


the king acquitted him for an hundred prepuces of the Philiſtines. „ e 
A man was at liberty to marry, not only in any of the twelve tribes, but even out . 
of them, provided it was with ſuch nations as uſed circumciſion: ſuch were the Mi- —— 


dianites, Iſhmaelites, Edomites, Moabites, and Egyptians. Accordingly, we find Moſes 

| himſelf married a Midianite, and Boaz a Moabite. Amaſa was the ſon of Jether 

an Iſhmaelite, by Abigail David's ſiſter, and Solomon, in the beginning of his reign, 

married Pharaoh's daughter. Whenever therefore we find him, and other kings, 
blamed for marrying ſtrange women, we muſt underſtand it of thoſe nations, which 
were Moltrous and ff . Wo oi ns 
For the particular ceremonies accompanying the marriages of the Fews, both antient 
and modern, See NUPTIAL RIT ES. 188 ** | 


- 


Though our bleſſed Saviour had encouraged the inſtitution of Marriage by his own EE 
preſence at a wedding Feaſt ; and St Paul has declared, that Marriage is honourable in Orig. Eceleſ. 
all, and the bed undefiled ; yet there wanted not men, in the firſt ages of the Chri- B. 22. c. 1 
ſtian Church, who departed from the Faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits and 
doctrines of devils, forbidding to marry ; and others, who taught men to commit for- 
nication with licence and impunity. This latter doctrine was immediately broached ,_..... de 
by the arch-heretic Simon Magus; and after him taught by the Nicolaitans. See hare. c. 1. 
N1coLAITANS and SIMONIANS, ns 5 = 
There were others, who ſimply exclaimed againſt Marriage, as unlawful under 
the Goſpel. This doctrine was firſt taught by Saturnilus, a ſcholar of Simon Magus, IaEV. I. 1. c. 
and Marcion; but was afterwards better known among the Eucratites, a ſect begun 3% 
by Tatian, a ſcholar of Juſtin Martyr. To theſe may be added the Apoſtolics or 
Apotactics; the Manichees, Severians, Archontics, and many others. See each under 
their reſpective articles. 5 „ Wo 
The church had a great ſtruggle with theſe antient Heretics, who inveighed bitter- 
ly againſt marriage under the Goſpel-ſtate, and wrought upon many weak minds to 
be guilty of great irregularities, under pretence of a more refined way of living, and 
0 imaginary perfection; which the Goſpect has no where enjoined as neceſfary to 
lalvation. ; | 
The church had another conteſt with the Montanifts and Novatians about 
ſecond Marriages; thoſe Heretics rejecting them as abſolutely unlawful. See M o x- 
TAN1ISTS and NovATIANS. 7 55 FFF N 
The antient Chriſtian Church laid ſeveral reſtraints upon her members in relation Binn, 
to marriage. Such was the rule, forbidding Chriſtians to marry with Infidels and bid. c. 2. 
Heathens. This reſtraint they founded upon the Apoſtle's words, who leaves a Fogg ” 
widow at liberty to marry whom ſhe will, only in the Lord. 1 Cor. vii. 39. and up- Taru. 
on this precept of the ſame Apoſtle; Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers. contr. Mar- 
2 Cor, vi. 14. This reſtriction extended likewiſe to Jews, Heretics, and all perſons cion. J. 5. e. 
of different perſuaſions; with whom it was held unlawful for an orthodox Chriſtian ” 


to be joined in wedlock. Indeed the puniſhment of ſuch contracts was not always, 
Vo, II. P and 


5 8 


Conc. Laod. 
E. 10, 1. 
Conc. Agath. 
e. 67. 
Conc. Arelat. 
1 K it. 
Conc, Elib. 
C. 15. 

Cod. Theod. 
L z. tit. 7. 
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and every where, the ſame. Some Canons barely forbad the thing, without aſſign- 
ing any eccleſiaſtical puniſhment to the commiſſion of it. Others ordered, that 
thoſe, who were guilty of this kind of ſpiritual adultery, and apoſtaſy from the faith, 
ſhould for ſome time be ſeparated from the communion of the Church. Nor was 
the Civil Law wanting to confirm the Eccleſiaſtical in this matter. For, by an 
edict of Valentinian and Theodoſius, if any Jew married a Chriſtian woman, or 
Chriſtian a Jewiſh woman, they were guilty of a capital offence, and were puniſhed 


accordingly. And, to prevent as much as poſſible ſuch improper contracts, all Chri- 


ſtians were obliged to acquaint the church with their deſigns of marriage, before 


they completed it, that, if any ſuch obſtacle appeared, they might be diſſuaded and 


Conc. Agath. 
C. 16, 


Cod. Theod. 
1. 9. tit. 4. 


| ei 
ad uxor. L 2. 
8 


Cod. Theod. 
„ 
Cod. Juſtin. 
J. . . . 


diverted from it. 

Another reſtraint of the church, laid on perſons intending to marry, related to 
conſanguinity and affinity, which would have made the marriage inceſtuous, by 
coming within the degrees prohibited by God in ſcripture. EL 

A third reſtriction in this matter was, that children under age ſhould not marry 
without the conſent of their Parents, Guardians, and next relations. The Civil 
Law was extremely ſevere in this caſe, not only againſt thoſe, who ſtole young vir- 
gins againſt their parents conſent, but againſt the virgins themſelves, who ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſtolen. The tranſgreſſors were to do the penance of harlots and for- 
nicators in the church. VVV . 
Another thing required to a lawful marriage, was, that there ſhould be ſome pa- 
rity of condition between the contracting parties. Thus perſons of ſuperior rank 
might not debaſe themſelves to marry ſlaves. Nevertheleſs Senators, and perſons of 
the higheſt dignity, might marry women of good family and education, though they 


were poor. . | 


Cod. Theod. 
. 
BAsII. c. 31. 


To theſe reſtrictions we may add, that widows were not allowed to marry again 


till twelve months after the death of their huſbands, upon pain of infamy, and for- 


feiture of goods: that, if a woman's huſband went abroad, and continued abſent 


from her, there was no time limited for her marrying again, but ſhe muſt wait till 


Cod. Juſtin. 
1. 55 tit. 4. 
SEXx Tr. Decret. 
I. 4. tit. 3. 


ſhe was certified of his death; otherwiſe ſhe was reputed guilty of adultery : that by 


the Canon Law a god-father might not marry his god-child, the Baptizer the Bap- 


tized, nor the Catechiſt the Catechumen ; on pretence of a certain ſpiritual relation 


contracted between ſuch perſons. 


Many of the primitive writers were of opinion, that the bond of Matrimony 


| was not diſſolvable by any thing but death: and therefore they not only condemned 
Polygamy, or marrying a ſecond wife while the firſt was living ; but they reckoned 
it unlawful alſo to marry after a lawful Divorce; becauſe, though there might be 


Ox 0. Hom. 
7. in Matth. 
Erik. Hæreſ 


3 


Conc. Laod. 
c. 52. = 


forbidden to be celebrated in Lent, 


Bincnran, 


ubi ſupra, b. 
4. c. 4. §. 5. 


reaſons for a ſeparation, yet they thought there was no diſſolution of the Marriage ſo 


long as both the parties were living. This was the ſentiment of Origen and others. 
But the general opinion of the Church was otherwiſe, and people were allowed to 
marry again after a divorce, if the ſeparation was for the crime of Adultery, or other 
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- ſufficient cauſe. | 


| As to the time or ſeaſon, in which marriage might, or might not, be celebrated, 
in the antient Church, all that we find about this matter, is, that Marriages were 
This is a proper place to obſerve, that no vow of Celibacy, or perpetual abſtinence 
from matrimony, was required of the Clergy, as a condition of their ordination, for 
the three firſt ages. The contrary is very evident from innumerable examples of bi- 
ſhops and presbyters, who lived in a ſtate of matrimony, without any prejudice 


to their function. It is generally agreed by antient writers, that moſt of the Apoſtles 


AI Exr's Ri- 
tual. | 


were married ; among whom they except only St Paul and St John. In the' fol- 
lowing ages, we find Valens, Preſbyter of Philippi; Chæremon, Biſhop of Nilus ; 
Novatus, Preſbyter of Carthage; St Cyprian himſelf, and others; all married men. 
The pretence therefore of the Romaniſts, that the Celibacy of the Clergy is found- 
ed upon the practice of the apoſtolical ages, is without foundation. 

For the particular Ceremonies relating to the marriages of Chriſtians, in the antient 
Church, See NuPTIAL RIT ES. | 

The Romiſh Church has advanced Marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament. 
The Rituals tell us, that the end of the ſacrament of marriage is, that man and 
* wife may mutually help and comfort each other, in order that they may ſpend this 
life in a holy manner, and thereby gain a bleſſed immortality ; and to contribute 


to the edification of the Church, by the lawful procreation of children, and by the 
I | * Caſe 
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© care of procuring them a ſpiritual regeneration, and an education ſuitable to it. 
They require, that every perſon, before he enters into wedlock, * beſeech God, to 
join him with ſach a perſon, as he may work out his ſalvation with; and examine, 
* whether or no the perſon he has fixed his affections on, has the fear of God be- 
fore her eyes, is prudent, diſcreet, and able to take care of a family, Sc. 

The Roman Civil Law lays down fourteen impediments of marriage; all which 
are comprized in the following Latin verſes : TL ri 


Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 

Cultus diſparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honeſtas ; 

Si ſis affints, fi forte coire nequibis; 

Si parochi, & duplicis deſit prœſentia teſtis; 

Raptave fit Mulier, nec parti reddita tute. 
Hac facienda vetant connubia, facta retractant. 


The firſt is Error Perſonæ, a miſtake of the Perſon ; as for inſtance, if any one is ſo 


far impoſed upon, as to marry one perſon, when he intended another. The ſecond, 


called Conditio (Condition) is, when a perſon marries one, whom he believes to be 
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in a condition ſuitable to his own, and it afterwards appears, that ſuch perſon is of a 


mean or diſhonourable condition. The third, called Votum, is, when a perſon has 
made a ſolemn vow of chaſtity in any religious order. Cognatio, or Conſanguinity, 


is a fourth impediment, and is, when the parties are within the prohibited degrees 


of kindred, Certain crimes likewiſe are an impediment to marriage, ſuch as mur- 
ther, adultery, &c. Difference of Religion ( cultus deſparitas ) is the fixth impedi- 


ment. Force or Violence makes the ſeventh impediment. The eighth is, when a 


perſon has taken Orders. The impediment with regard to tyes (Ligamen) is, when 
one of the parties is already married to another perſon. Decency (Honeftas) is the 
tenth impediment, and is, when a perſon betrothed to another happens to die, or 


enters into a religious order, before the marriage is conſummated ; in which caſe, 


the ſurviving perſon, or who has not made a religious vow, is not allowed to marr 


with the brother or fiſter of the other perſon. The eleventh is Afinity. Impo- 
tency, or inability to get children, is the twelfth and greateſt obſtacle to marriage. 


The thirteenth is the want of two witneſſes : and the fourteenth, when the woman 
is ſtolen or run away with: Theſe impediments (ſay the verſes) either forbid mar- 
riage to be contracted, or diſſolve it when it is contracted. _ 


De Marriage Ceremonies of the Romiſh Church vill be found in the article 


NupTIAL RITEs. 


| The Marriage Ceremonies of the Greek Church are referred likewiſe to the article 


NUPTIAL KITES. - oO. 3 5 = 3 
The Church of England, though ſhe does not conſider Marriage as a Sacrament, 
yet looks upon it as an inſtitution ſo ſacred, that it ought always to be celebrated by 


an Eccleſiaſtical perſon. And by ſeveral Canons of our Church, it is declared to be Conc, Win. 
no leſs than proſtituting one's daughter, to give her in marriage without the blefling ton. A. D. 


of the prieſt. But marriages without this ſanction are not, therefore, null and void. 


For, though the poſitive law of man ordains marriage to be made by a prieſt, that 5 


law only makes marriages, otherwiſe ſolemnized, irregular, but does not diſſolve 
them. . f Ms 8 
There is no Canon, or cuſtom of this realm, which prohibits marriages to be ſo- 


1076. 
onſtit. R. 
piſc. Sarum. 


Ann. 1217. 


I Salk. 119. 


lemnized at any time. The Eccleſiaſtical Courts, it is true, pretend, that a licence 


is neceſſary, to impower perſons to marry, during ſuch times as are ſaid to be pro- 
hibited, v/z. from Advent-Sunday, to the Octave of the Epiphany incluſive ; from 
Septuageſima-Sunday, till the Sunday after Eaſter incluſive ; and from the firſt of 
the Rogation-days (i. e. the Monday before Aſcenſion-day) till the day before 


Trinity-Sunday incluſive. During theſe pretended prohibited times, they allow no 


perſons to marry by banes only, as at other times of the year. 

For better ſecurity againſt clandeſtine marriages, the Church orders, that all mar- 
riages be celebrated in the day-time. By the LXIId Canon, they are ordered to be 
performed in time of divine ſervice ; but that practice is now almoſt, by univerſal 
conſent, laid afide and diſcontinued. The canonical hours for celebrating of matri- 


mony are, from eight to twelve in the forenoon. Formerly it was required, that Synod. Win- 
the Bridegroom and Bride ſhould be faſting, when they made their matrimonial ton, Ann. 


VOW ; 


1038, 
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32 H. VIII. c. 
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2 Edw. VI. 


s 


Vies, En. 
9. v. 717. 
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vow; by which means they were ſecured from being made incapable, by drink, of 
acting decently and diſcretely in ſo weighty an affair. 

The impediments to marriage are ſpecified in the 102d Canon of our Church, 
and are theſe : 1. A preceding marriage, or contract, or any controverſy or ſuit de- 
pending upon the ſame. 2. Conſanguinity or Affinity. 3. Want of the conſent of 
Parents or Guardians. In Henry VIIIth's time, an act was paſſed, that marriages, 
ſolemnized and conſummated, ſhould ſtand good, notwithſtanding any precontract 
that had not been conſummated. But this was done only to gratify the king : and 
therefore, in the next reign, this act was repealed. As to the impediment of Con- 
ſanguinity or Affinity, there is a table of prohibited degrees, drawn up by Arch- 
biſhop Parker, and ſet forth by authority in 1563: This being frequently printed at 
the end of Common-Prayer-Books, I need not here enumerate the degrees, within 
which marriage is prohibited. 5 „„ „ 

For the particular Ceremonies of marriage in cur own Country, See NuPTIAI. 
NITSE- EI | 

I cannot better finiſh this article than with our poet Milton's fine encomium on 
Marriage, 7 


Hail, uedded Love] myſterious Law ! true ſource 
Of human offspring ! ſole propriety 
In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe ! 

By thee adulterous luſt was driven from man, 
Among the beſtial herds to range: by thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, jon, and brother, firſt were known ; 

Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets! 
Here Love his golden ſhafts employs ; here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings : 
Here reigns and revels ; not in the bought ſmile 
O barlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unindear d, 

Caſual fruition; nor in court- amour. 
Mix d dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
Or ſerenade, which the flarved lover fings 


To his proud fair, beſt quitted with diſdain, 
See Divorce and POoLYGAMY. | 


MARS. The Pagan God of War. The antient Poets find him ſuitable em- 
ployment in moſt of their deſcriptions of battles. Thus we find him, together 
with Bellona (the goddeſs of war) leading the Trojans to fight againſt the Greeks. 

— — exe d' d ov Az; g mor Ew. 
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Mars, flern deſtroyer, and Bellona dread, 

Flame in the front, and thunder at their head : 

This fwells the tumult and the rage of fioht ; 

That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light : 

Where Hector marched, the God of battle ſhin'd, 

Now ſtorm'd before him, and now rag d behind. Mr Pops. 


And the Prince of the Latin poets deſcribes the ſame deity inſpiring courage into 
the Latins, an r into the Trojans, | . 


Hic' Mars armipotens animum vireſque Latinis 
Addidit, & ſtimulos acres ſub pectora vertit: 
Immiſitque fugam Teucris, atrumque timorem. 
Undique conveniunt, quoniam data copia pugnæ, 
Bellatorque animis deus incidit. 


The Warriour-gud the Latian troops inſpired, 
Neu ſtrung their finews, and their courage fired: 
But chills the Trojan hearts with cold affright; 1 
Then black deſpair precipitates their flight. D vprx. 


Homer, to heighten the picture of this god of battles, gives him for attendants three 
imaginary beings, Fligbt, Terror, and Diſcord; which laſt is the ſiſter of Mars. 


"Nem & mes e Aęne, Ts & YAaν,iie Abi 
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U. 4. v. 439. 


Each hoſt now joins, and euch a God inſpires ; 
Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 
Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign ; 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain; © 
| Diſcord ! dire fiter of the flaugbt ring pow'r. Mr Pops. 


Mars was ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter and Juno. Thero, that is Fierceneſs, was 
bis nurſe. His principal adventures were, his being wounded by Diomedes; being 

bound in chains by Otus and Ephialtes ; and his amour with Venus, in which he 
was detected by Vulcan. _ „ „„ 
Homer uſes a ſtrong, but not extravagant, Hyperbole, to expreſs the roaring of 


this god, when the javelin of Diomede pierced his groin. 5; 
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- ————- Mars bellows with the pain; 

Loud as the roar encountring armies yeild, _ 

When ſhouting millions ſhake the thund'ring field. 

Both armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around, 80 
And earth and heav'n rebellow to the ſound. Mr Pop. 


His impriſonment by Otus and Ephialtes is thus deſcribed by the ſame poet, 
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U. 5. v. 385. 


The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 
And lodg d in brazen dungeons under ground, 

Full thirteen moons impriſon'd, roar d in vain ; 

Otus and Ephialtes held the chain : 

Perhaps had periſh'd, had not Hermes care 3 
Reſtored the groaning god to upper air. Mr Pop E. 


But the moſt celebrated of this God's adventures was his intrigue with Venus, 
which Lucian, in his uſual ſtrain of raillery, thus relates, in a dialogue between 
Apollo and Mercury. ny = 3 | 17 
Apoll. Mercury, what do you laugh at? Merc. It is impoſſible to avoid laugh- 
ing at ſo pleaſant an adventure. Apoll. Prithee, tell me what it is, that I may 


Vol. II. | Q_ N : | c laugh | 


MAR. 

laugh too. Merc. Why! Mars has been caught a-bed with Venus. Apoll. Pray, 
give me a relation of the adventure. Merc. Vulcan has long been jealous of their 
* familiarity, and watched his opportunity to ſurprize them. To this end he placed 
© nets round his bed, but ſo fine, they could not be ſeen; then pretended to go to 
© his forge. The Gallant, taking the opportunity of the huſband's abſence, went 
to lie with his miſtreſs. The ſun diſcovered them, and informed Vulcan of the 
* matter, who caught them both intangled in his nets. ' © 
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Ov1y. Ars Mulciber obſcuros lectum circaque ſuperque 
Amator. I. 2. Diſponit laqueos: lumina fallit opus. 
"Ia: Fingit iter Lemnon : veniunt ad fœdus amantes : 


Impliciti laqueis nudus uterque jacent. 


The crafty ſpouſe around the bed prepares 

Nets that decerve the eye, and ſecret ſnares : 

A journey feigns : the impatient Lovers met, 5 
And naked were expoſed in Vulcan's net. DRYDEN. 


The reader will be pleaſed to ſee thoſe exceeding beautiful lines of Lucretius, in 
which he deſcribes the Loves of Mars and Venus. 


— — Belli fera munera Mavors 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui ſzpe tuum ſe 
Rejicit, æterno devinctus volnere amoris 
Atque ita ſuſpiciens tereti cervice repoſta 
Paſcit amore avidos inhians in te, Dea, viſus; 
Eque tuo pendet reſupini ſpiritus ore. 


Lib. 1. v. 33. 


The god of Battles flies from war's alarms, 
And, raptur d, finks in Cytherea's arms; 
Claſps the lou d goddeſs, and with ardent gaze 

| Dewours each charm that ligbtens in ber face. 


This fiction of the Adultery of Mars and Venus ſeems to be built upon the Art of 
Aſtrology, in which the two Planets, diſtinguiſhed by the names of thoſe two dei- 


ties, are often found to be in conjunction. 1 
| Antient Monuments repreſent this deity as a large man, armed with a helmet, 
| ſhield, and ſpear; ſometimes naked, ſometimes in a military habit; ſometimes with 
| aodubeard, and ſometimes without one. He is often deſcribed riding in a chariot 
| Adv. Gent, drawn by two horſes, called Terror and Fear. Arnobius tells us, that the antient 
| 1.6. Romans adored the god Mars under the figure of a half-pike, 
| | $vrron, > Auguſtus built a Temple to Mars, under the title of Ultor or the Avenger, He 
| Auguſto. had vowed it to him, when he implored his aſſiſtance againſt the murtherers of 
4 Ds Julius Cæſar; and performed it with great magnificence, when he returned home a. 
| 5 conqueror. „ . . _ — 
| "Ovid, Templa feres, & me vidtore vocaberis Ultor : 
Vaoverat, & fuſo lætus ab hoſte redit. 
The Prieſts of Mars were called Salii, 2 ſaliendo, from the dances they performed 
in honour of this God. See 8 AL II. 
The Sacrifices, offered to the god Mars, differed among different people. At La- 
cedemon they offered human Sacrifices to this deity; and ſometimes a little dog, on 
account of the courage of that animal. But the greateſt and moſt conſiderable facrifices 
to Mars were the Suovetaurilia, or Sacrifices of the Boar, the Ram, and the Bull. 
See SUOVE TAURILIA, 
Mars was particularly honoured by the antient Latins, who were a people natural- 
ly fierce, and addicted to war. 3 
Ovio. Fat, Mars Latio venerandus erat, quia præſidet armis, 
. z. v. 8. | Arma fere genti remque decuſque dabant. * 
The 
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The Scythians worſhipped this deity with peculiar rites. They built a kind of Hz on. in 
Temples of Yine-branches, heaped one upon another; and upon the top of them Oe 
they placed an old iron ſcymetar, which ſerved for a ſtatue of the god Mars, To | 
this ſcymetar they offered annual ſacrifices of ſheep and horſes, gnd the tenth part 
of the captives they took in war. 
The Gauls worſhipped the $2 Mars under the name of Heis. See HESsus. 

The Romans looked upon this god as the father of Romulus, founder of their 


empire. The ſtory is very well known. Virgil introduces Jupiter comforting Juno 
with the proſpect of this great event. 


Tbs En. 1. ver. 
—— Regina ſacerdos | _— 


Morte gravis geminam partu dabit Ilia prolem. 
Inde lupæ fulvo nutricis tegmine Iztus 
Romulus excipiet gentem, & Mavortia condet 
Mcnia, Romanoſque ſuo de nomine dicet. 


— Then ſhall be ſeen 
Ilia the fair, a prieſteſs and a queen; 
Who, full of Mars, in time, with kindly throws, 
_ Shall at à birth tw6.goodly boys diſcloſe. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain; 
Then Romulus his grandſirès throne ſhall gain, 
Of martial tow'rs the founder ſhall become, 5 
The people Romans call, the city Rome, . DRYDEN. 


This deity gave his name to the month of March, called from him Martitis, | 


| Bellice, depoſitis clypeo pauliſper & haſta, 3 od. 
Mars, ades, & nitidas caſſide ſolve comas. e oOyuiv. Faſt. 
Forſitan ipſe roges, quid fit cum Marte poete : fa 1. 3. v. 1. 

A te qui canitur nomina menſis habet. 


Come, Warriour God; lay by the ſhield and ſpear, 
And hoſe the belmet from thy ſhining hair. 
But why ( fence I to Phebus' train belong) 
 Tnvoke the god battles to my ſong? 
For once, O Mars,” aſſiſt the poet's flame; 
The month, I ſing, from thee derives its name. 


A very extraordinary ceremony was obſerved at Papremis, in Egypt, where, after Ao 
the uſual form of worſhip, a few of the prieſts, towards the ſetting of the ſun, at- I. 2. 
| tended about the image of Mars, whilſt others poſted themſelves before the gates of 
the temple, with clubs in their hands: on the other hand, a company of perſons, 
to the number of a thouſand, armed in like manner, drew up oppoſite to the prieſts, 
who guarded the avenues of the temple. The image of the god, which was kept 
in a gilded wooden ſhrine, and had been removed out of the temple on the eve 
of the feſtival, and placed in another chapel, was drawn by thoſe few, who were 
appointed to attend it, together with the ſhrine in which it ſtood, on a fourrwheeled 
chariot, back again to the temple. The prieſts, who guarded the entrance, refu- 
| ſing to give them admittance, they came to blows, and a violent battle enſued, in 
which many loſt their lives. To account for this barbarous inſtitution, they related, 
that Mars having been educated abroad till he came to man's eſtate, and coming 
home to ſ:e his mother, who was an an inhabitant of this ſacred place, her ſer- 
vants, having never ſeen him, refuſed to admit him. Whereupon, retiring to an- 
other city, he got together a good number of men, and returning fell upon his 
mother's ſervants, and entered by force; in commemoration of which action this * 
combat was inſtituted. y 
Mars, according to Mr Jurieu, has his name from the Hebrew Marats, which 1 
ſignifies violent or firong, and agrees very well with the god of war. „ 4. Tr. 5 4. 
The hiſtorians ſay, that Mars was the firſt prince, who invented the diſcipline of 4 
war, and the forming of armies, and is therefore thought to be the fame with 2'92-$10v7 


I | 15 Nimrod 
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Nimrod or Belus among the Aſſyrians. By ſome he was taken for the Sun, and 


adored under an image, whoſe head was radiated. - 


I ſhall ſubjoin the fine picture Mr Dryden has given us of a temple of this war- 


riour-god, in his ſtory of Palamon and Arcite. 


Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple flood of Mars armipotent. 

The frame of burniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem d to thaw the freezing air. 
A trait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horrour over head. 
The gate was Adamant eternal frame | 


Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian quarries came, 


Here ſaw I how the ſecret felon wrought, 
And treaſon lab ring in the traitor's thought, 


Till midwife Time the ripen'd plot to murther brought. 


| There the red Anger dared the pallid Fear: 
There ſtood Hypocriſy with holy leer; 
Soft ſmiling, and demurely looking down, 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown : 
7% aſſaſſinating wife, the houſehold-fiend, 
And, for the blackeft there, the traitor-friend. 
On th' other fide there flood Deſtruction bare, 
Unpuniſb d Rapine, and a waſte of war: 


Conteſt, with ſharpen'd knives in cloiſters drawn, 


And all beſmear d with blood the ſacred Lawn. 


| Loud Menaces were heard, and foul Diſgrace, =» 


And bawling Infamy, in language baſe, 


The ſlayer of himſelf beheld I there; 
The gore congealed was clotted in his hair. 
- In midſt of all the dome Misfortune ſate, 
„ 15 And gloomy Diſcontent, and foul Debate; 
An Madneſs laughing in his ireful mood, 
And arm'd complaint on theft, and cries of blood. 


There was the murther d corps in covert laid, 


And violent Death in thouſands ſhapes diſplay d. 


The city to the ſoldiers rage reſign d; 
Succeſileſs war, and poverty behind. 

_ Ships burnt in fight, and forced on rocky ſhores, 
And the raſh hunter ſtrangled by the boars. 
All ills of Mars's nature; flame and ſteel; 

Me gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car; the ruin d houſe that falls, 
And intercepts its lord between the walls. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 
All trages of death that deal in ſteel for gains, 


Were there; the Butcher, Armourer, and Smith, 


' Who forges ſbarpen d fauchions, or the ſcytbe. 

The ſcarlet Conqueſt on a tow'r was placed, 
With ſhouts and ſoldiers acclamations graced. 
There ſaw I Mars's Ides, the Capitol, 
The fu in vain foretelling Caeſar's fall; 
The laſt Triumvirs, and the wars they move, 
5 And Anthony, who loft the world for love. 
»- The form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, 
| All ſheath'd in arms, and gruffly loo d the god. 


Til ſenſe as tin frend, and fence fed the place. | 


? 
S 


D Haze. MARS or Beit Mans [ Arab.) The name of an antient temple, filled 


LOT, Bibi. with a great number of idols, near the city of Iſpahan, in Perſia. | : 

This place was converted into a Pyreum, or Temple, in which the Magians or 

worſhippers of fire religiouſly preſerve and adore their ſacred fire. 
DE. I 


Orient. 
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S. MARTINA's DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved on the 
zoth of January, 1 5 

St Martina (according to the Legend) being brought before the emperor as an en- 
chantreſs, and refuſing to ſacrifice, was ordered to be ſtripped, and her fleſh ſlaſned 
with ſwords : but the body of this Virgin was of ſo dazzling a white, that it dimmed 
the eyes of the beholders. Immediately milk began to flow from her wounds, 
which diffuſed a fragrant odour like that of ſpices. Afterwards, when ſhe was 
beaten with clubs, by the emperor's order, the executioners cried out, that their 
ſtrength failed them, and begged they might be delivered from that Virgin, ſaying, 
the angels of God ſtrike us again with bars of iron, and our fleſh and bones are all 


© on fire. Then ſhe was caſt into priſon ; and when one Limineus, ſent by the em- 


peror, opened the door, he faw a great light ſhining round her, which, as he en- 


tered, encompaſſed him like lightning, ſo that for fear he fell to the ground; and 


being riſen up, he ſaw St Martina fitting in a glorious ſeat, and a multitude of men 


in white about her, holding a golden table, on which were written the following 


words; Thy works are wonderful, O Lord, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all. All 
which he related to the emperor, 


It is farther related, that a fierce lion, which had been kept faſting for three days, 


and ſet upon her in order to devour her, fawned upon her, and falling at her feet 


| kiſſed them: as alfo, that being thrown into a great fire, ſhe received no harm, but 
the flame, diſperſing itſelf, burnt thoſe, who ſtood "_— CC 


MART VRDOM. See MART VRS. 


MART VYROLOG v. In the Church of Rome, is a catalogue, or liſt, of Barrier, 


Martyrs, including the hiſtory of their lives and ſufferings for the ſake of religion. 


Lie de Saints 


The Martyrologies draw their materials from the Kalendars of particular churches, oY 
in which the ſeveral feſtivals, dedicated to them, are marked. They ſeem to be Hit. Ecclef. 


derived from the practice of the antient Romans, who inſerted the names of heroes 
and great men in their Faſti, or public regiſters. 


The Martyrologres are very numerous. Thoſe aſcribed to Euſebius and St Jerom 
are reckoned ſpurious, Bede is the firſt, who, in the VIIIth Century, compoſed 
two Martyrologies, one in proſe, and the other in verſe. Florus the Deacon of 
Lyons, in the IXth Century, enlarged Bede's Martyrology, and put it almoſt in the 
condition it is at preſent in. Valdelbertus, a Monk of the dioceſe of Treves, in the fame 


century, wrote a Martyrology in vexſe, extracted from Bede and Florus, and now 
extant in Dacherius's Spicilegium. About the fame time, Rabanus Maurus, Arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, drew up a Martyrology, publiſh'd by Caniſius, in his Antiquæ 
Lectiones. After theſe, Ado, Archbiſhop of Vienne, compiled a new Martyrology, 


While he was travelling in Italy, where, in a journey from Rome to Ravenna, A. D. 


857, he ſaw a manuſcript of an antient Martyrology, which had been brought thi- 


ther from Aquileia. 


In the year 870, Uſuardus, a Monk of St Germain des Prez, drew up a much 


larger and more correct Martyrology, than thoſe abovementioned. This perform- 


ance was well received, and began to be made uſe of in the offices of the weſtern 


Church. About the beginning of the next century, Notgerus, a Monk of Switzer- 
land, drew up another Martyrology from Ado's materials. This Martyrology, pub- 
liſhed by Canifius, had not the fame ſucceſs with that of Uſuardus. The churches 
and monaſteries, which uſed this laſt, made a great many additions and alterations 


in it. This gave riſe to a vaſt number of different Martyrologies during the fix fol- 


lowing centuries. 


The Moderns, at laſt, deſirous to rectify the errors and defects of the old Mar- 


tyrologies, compiled new ones. Auguſtinus Belinus, of Padua, began this reform, 
in the XVth century. After him, Francis Maruli, or Maurolycus, Abbot of Meſ- 
ſina in Sicily, drew up a Martyrology, in which he has entirely changed Uſuardus's 


text. John Vander Meulen, known by the name of Molanus, a Doctor of Lou- , 


vain, reſtored it, with alterations and very learned notes. About the fame time, 
Galeſinus, Apoſtolic Protonotary, drew up a Martyrology, and dedicated it to Gre- 
gory XIII; but this was not approved at Rome. Baronius's Martyrology, written 
ſome time after, with notes, was better received, being approved by Pope Sixtus 


Quintus, and has ſince paſſed for the modern Martyrology of the Roman Church. 
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It has been ſeveral times cotrected, and was tranſlated into French by the Abbot 
Chatelain, Canon of Notre Dame at Patris, with notes, in the year 1709. bw, 

There are very ridiculous and even contradictory narratives, in theſe ſeveral Mar- 
tyrologies ; which is eaſily accounted for, if we conſider how many forged and ſpu- 
rious accounts of the lives of Saints and Martyrs, from whence the Martyrologies 
were compiled, appeared in the firſt ages of the Church ; and which the legendary 
writers of thoſe times adopted, without examining into the truth of them. Thoſe 
of later ages, who have written the lives of Saints and Martyrs, either through pre- 
poſſeſſion, or want of courage to contradict received opinions, have made uſe of a 
oreat part of this fabulous ſtuff, and paſſed it off for genuine Hiſtory. However ſome 
good Critics, of late years, have gone a great way towards clearing the lives of the 
Saints and Martyrs from the monſtrous heap of fiction they laboured under. Of 
this number are M. de Launoy, Biſhop of Paris, M. Baillet, in his Lives of the 
Saints, M. le Nain de Tillemont, and others. See LEGEND and the following 


vo 
| 


MARTYRS. In the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, are thoſe, who lay down their 


lives for the Goſpel, ſeal their faith with their blood, or ſuffer death for the fake of 


their Religion. In a larger ſenſe, it includes all thoſe, who are expoſed to any hard- 


| ſhips and difficulties upon the account of their religious principles. The word is of 


Greek original, and is as much as to ſay Witneſſes; and is therefore very properly 
uſed to denote thoſe, who ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, inaſmuch as thereby they bear 
the ſtrongeſt ze/timony to the religion they profeſs. . 5 


The primitive Chriſtian Church abounded in Martyrs. When the powers of the 


world were in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel, the Chriſtians had daily 
opportunities of re//ting unto blaad, from the barbarous fury of their inveterate per- 


ſecutors. And this they did with great readineſs and chearfulneſs of mind, rejoicing 


that they were counted worthy to ſuffer for the name of Chriſt. And not only the 


_ Clergy, but the Laity, women as well as men, young as well old, encountered death 
with great fortitude, though it was armed with all the variety of torments that the 
malice and cruelty of their enemies could invent. „5 


The hiſtory of the firſt ages of the Church is full of ſurprizing accounts of the 
wonderful conſtancy and fortitude of the Martyrs under the crueleſt torments that 


could be inflicted on them. It may not be unentertaining to give an inſtance 


HizROx. 
de vita Pauli 


At the time when the perſecution of Decius depopulated the Churches of Egypt 
and Thebais, a Pagan magiſtrate, ſeeing the conſtancy of a Martyr in the 


midſt of his torments, reſolved to put his patience to the ſevereſt trial, and ordered 
his hands to be tied behind him, and his body to be rubbed all over with honey, and 


in this condition to be expoſed to the heat of the Sun ; by which means he was ſtung 
by an infinite number of flies and waſps : all which he bore with the ſame unſhaken 
conſtancy, and without the leaſt complaint. Gn FC 
The ſame magiſtrate, ſo ingenious in his cruelty, took a very different method 
to ſhake the conſtancy of another Martyr. He ordered him to be carried into a 


very pleaſant garden, and laid upon a bed of flowers; where a ſtrumpet came to 


PRUDPENT. 


die coronis 


martyrum. 


him, and played a thouſand wanton tricks, to tempt him to incontinency. In the 


perplexity of this ſituation, the reſolute Chriſtian, who could not diſingage him- 
ſelf from the careſſes of this infamous woman, in a holy indignation, bit off his 
tongue, and ſpit it in her face; and then returned with chearfulneſs to the tortures 
prepared for him. 3 3 
The courage of St Laurence under the pains of martyrdom is famous in Eccleſia- 
ſtical Hiſtory. This Saint was extended on a red-hot Gridiron, and bore the tor- 
ture with ſuch incredible patience, that he ſeemed quite inſenſible of the violence of 
the fire. The courage of this holy Martyr converted ſeveral conſiderable perſons, 
who were ſpectators of his ſufferings. Prudentius ſays, that his body, while burn- 
ing, ſent forth a moſt agreeable odour. He enjoyed ſuch tranquility of mind, that, 


;gfinding himſelf very much burnt on one fide, he bid his perſecutors turn him on the 


bother; and this being done, after ſome little time, he told them he was roaſte 


BOL LAND. 
May 29. 


enough, and that they might eat him, if they pleaſed. 
St Conon is another remarkable inſtance of this kind of Chriſtian fortitude. Be- 
ing brought before Domitian, who was ſent into the eaſt to perſecute the Chriſtians, 
and being aſked, why he lead ſo auſtere and melancholy a life, whilſt all the world 
| Ap 1-03," 
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was feaſting and rejoicing, the Saint replied ; © Thoſe who live according to men, 
live in joy and ſplendor; but thoſe who live according to God, muſt enter into 

* the kingdom of heaven through much tribulation, All the favour, therefore, I 

« defire is, that you would not take away my life by a puniſhment of ſhort continu- 

« ance, but by a variety of torments one after another, that I may enjoy the plea- 

$ ſure of ſuffering.” Domitian granted his requeſt, and he paſſed thraugh different 
torments to the crown of martyrdom, having both his hands chopped off, then be- 
ing laid on burning iron, and laſtly hung up by the feet over a great fire. 

It was uſual for the friends of thoſe, who were to ſuffer martyrdom, to preſent Botany. 
them with ſome kind of pleaſant liquor ( poculum conditi & permixti), which was Jau. 21. 

a ſort of perfumed mixture. Some pretend, it was deſigned to ſtupify them, and 

blunt the ſenſe of pain : but, as it may ſeem ſtrange, that, inſtead of animating the 

courage of the Martyrs, they ſhould give them a drink, to diminiſh the ſtrength 

of their reaſon and judgment, at a time when they had the moſt occaſion for them, 

it is better to ſay, with Baronius, that it was given them by their friends only to Ad. ann. 34. 

_ refreſh their ſpirits, and as a teſtimony of their charity, and deſire to adminiſter to 

them every ſort of conſolation. „ „„ 5 
The Feſtivals of the Martyrs are of very antient date in the Chriſtian Church, 1c Herde 
and muſt be carried at leaſt as high as the time of Polycarp, who ſuffered martyrdom 8.73 1 
about the year of Chriſt 168. They were grown ſo numerous in the time of Chry- 5: 5: 
ſoſtom and Theodoret, that there were often one or two in the ſame week. On EuskR. I. 4. 

theſe days, they met at the graves of the Martyrs, and offered prayers and thankſ- Cuf vs. 
givings to God for the examples of the Martyrs; they celebrated the Euchariſt, and How. 40. in 

gave alms to the poor; which, together with a panegyrical Oration or Sermon, —_. 
and reading the a#s or paſſion of the Martyr, were the ſpiritual exerciſes of thoſe 2 Je 

anniverſaries. It is worth remarking, that they called theſe Feſtivals the Birth-days Martyr. 

of the Martyrs, looking upon thoſe as the true days of their nativity, wherein they 
were releaſed from the pains and ſorrows of this troubleſome world, and born again 

to the joys and happineſs of an endleſs life in the next e. DE 
The Chriſtians were accuſed by their enemies of paying a ſort of divine worſhip to ,,_...... 

the Martyrs. Of this we have an inſtance in the anſwer of the Church of Smyrna ubi ſupra, | 
to the ſuggeſtion of the Jews, who, at the martyrdom of Polycarp, deſired the B. 3. 5. 2. 
Heathen judge, that he would not ſuffer the Chriſtians to carry off body: leſt they 2 
ſhould leave their crucified Maſter, and worſhip this man in his ſtead. The anſwer 2 

to this ſuggeſtion was: We can neither forſake Chriſt, nor worſhip any other. 

For we worſhip him, as being the Son of God: but the Martyrs, as the diſciples 

and followers of the Lord, we love with a due affection, for their great love of their a 
* own King and Maſter.* A like anſwer was given at the martyrdom of Fructuoſus Byxox. An. 
in Spain. For, when the Judge aſked Eulogius his deacon, whether he would not 55 
worſhip Fruduoſus? as thinking, that, though he refuſed to worſhip the heathen 
idols, he might yet be inclined to worſhip a Chriſtian Martyr ; Eulogius plainly re- 
plied, © I do not worſhip Fructuoſus, but him whom Fructuoſus worſhips. 

The Primitive Chriſtians aſſigned great privileges to the Martyrs: that upon their 
death they were immediately admitted to the Beatific Viſion, while other ſouls wait- 
ed for the day of judgment to complete their happineſs: that God would grant 
chiefly to their prayers the haſtening of his kingdom, and the ſhortening the times 
of perſecution : that they ſhould have the greateſt ſhare in the reſurrection of the Juſt, 
which is called the ht Reſurrection: that their ſouls ſhould receive no hurt or pre- 
judice from the general conflagration, when others leſs perfect ſhall be purged by 
that univerſal fire from the droſs they have contracted in life: and that martyrdom 
ſupplied the grace conveyed both by Baptiſm and the Euchariſt, and entitled men to 
all the benefits of thoſe ſacraments, without partaking of them. 

Some ignorant Painters drew ſeveral of the Martyrs carrying their heads in their TI LIE. 
hands, This is thought to be occaſioned by an expreſſion of St Chryſoſtom, who, _ 5 
pronouncing a 2 Oration on ſome Martyrs at Antioch, exhorted the peo- FO 
ple to viſit and embrace their tombs, being aſſured, that theſe ſaints, carrying in 
their hands, and preſenting to God, their heads, which had been cut off for his Phe, 
could not fail obtaining from him whatever they deſired. 

Such churches as were built over the graves of the Martyrs, and called by their 
names, to preſerve the memory of their ſufferings, were diſtinguiſhed by the titles 


of Martyrium, Confeſſio, or Memoria. Thus Euſebius obſerves of Conſtantine, De vit. Coutt. 
| that l. 3. c. 48. 
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| that he adorned his new city Conſtantinople with many Oratories and ample Mar. 


tyries, by which he at once did honour to the memory of the Martyrs, and as it 
were conſecrated his city to the God of the Martyrs. And from that time the term 


Martyry was always uſed to ſignify ſuch churches; the moſt remarkable of which 


was that, which Conſtantine built on Mount Golgotha, in memory of the paſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, the great Martyr of his own Religion; and from thence called Mar- 


tyrium Salvatoris, the Martyry of our Saviour. 


8. MARY MAGDALEN's DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church, 


obſerved on the 22d of July. 


St Mary Magdalen has a particular reverence paid to her in Provence, in France, 
where is a famous grotto, in which ſolitude we are told ſhe lived during thirty 
years. That part of it, where ſhe is faid to have wept and bewailed the diſorders of 
her youth, is encloſed with iron rails, and torches burn therein night and day to her 
honour. Near this is to be ſeen the holy pillar, to which the angels raiſed this holy 
woman ſeven times a day. 1 5 : 

At the reformation of our Liturgy, the feſtival of St Mary Magdalen, in our 


Church, was difcontinued, it appearing dubious to the Reformers, as it ſtill does to 


Barpzvs, 
 Idolatry of 
the Eaſt- 


Indians, 
P. 2. c. 15. 


many learned men, whether the woman, mentioned in the Goſpel for the day, was 


Mary Magdalen, or not. 
MaRv (The VIRGIN.) See PURIFICATION of the VIRGIN MAR v. 


MASAUPASA. A famous faſt among the Eaſt-Indian Pagans. The name is 
derived from Maſa, which, in the Malabarian language, fignifies a Mouth, and 
Upada a Faſt. It is the moſt facred of all their faſts, and begins with the laſt day 
of October. J OL OE CO VVV 

Such as keep this faſt, having firſt wafhed and dreſſed themſelves very clean, repair 


to the Pagode, or temple, of the god Viſinum; and, the next morning, having 
changed their cloaths, go round the temple 101 times, and the moſt devoted 1001 


times. They repeat the ſame ceremony every day, during the whole Months of 
November and December, always muttering to themſelves the words Naraina and 


Aquanama. All this while they muſt eat nothing but milk and eggs, muſt not ſo 


much as look upon a woman, nor think or ſpeak of any thing but what relates to 
JC 1 


The next year they perform the ſame devotion, beginning with the firſt day of 


December, and continuing till the tenth day of January, in all forty days. The 


third year, they begin with the firſt of F. and end with the tenth of Februa- 


ry; and ſo on for nine years longer, till the number of twelve years is completed; 
after which they receive a general pardon for all their ſins. i 8 


MAS CHIL [Hebr.] A T itle, or Inftiptios, at the head of ſeveral of the 


Pſalms of David, and others, inthe Book of Pſalms. Thus Pſalm XXXII is inſcribed 


A Pſalm of David, Maſechil. 


And Pſalm XLII. 


To the chief Muſician, Maſehil, for the ſons of Rorab. 


The word Maſchil, in the Hebrew, ſignifies he that inſtructs, or makes to under- 
ſtand ; though ſome interpreters take it for the name of a muſical inſtrument. Some 
of the Rabbins believe, that, in repeating the Pſalms, which have this inſcription, 
it was uſual to add an interpretation or explication to them. Others, on the con- 
trary, think, it ſhews the clearneſs and perſpicuity of the Pſalm, and that it has no 
need of a particular explication. The moſt probable opinion is, that Maſchi/ means 


no more than an inſtructive ſong. 


MASS. In French, La Meſſe: In Latin, Miſa. The Romaniſts underſtand, 
by this word, the Office, or Prayers, uſed at the celebration of the Eucbariſt; or, 


in other words, the conſecrating the bread and wine into the body and * 7 
| : | llt, 
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Chriſt, and offering them, ſo tranſubſtantiated, as an expiatory ſacrifice for the quick 
and the dead. See TRANSUBSTANTIA TION, | 

Whoever conſiders, that the Miſſa of the antient Church did not denote any par- 
ticular part, but was a general name for every part of divine ſervice, will obſerve how 
ſhamefully the Romiſh Church has abuſed that term under the modern appellation 
of Maſs. See MISS A. | 

The Romiſh doctrine of the Maſs is fully explained in theſe words: Men KRelig. Cerem. 
every day ſtanding in need of a facrifice, as well for acknowledging God's abſolute 7 ag 
power, as for obtaining of him the remiſſion of their fins, would be incapable of 

« offering him a victim, that would do honour to his ſovereign Majeſty, and ex- 

« piate their crimes, had not Jeſus Chriſt given himſelf to them, and for them, in 

the ſacrifice of the Mafs. God cannot reject the Hoſte, ſince his Son, the object 

© of his tenderneſs, is therein offeredup to him. There is this difference between 

the bloody ſacrifice of the croſs, and the unbloody ſacrifice of the Maſs; that, in the 

former, Jeſus Chriſt offered himſelf for mankind, without their either offering 

him, or themſelves with him; but, in the Maſs, Jeſus Chriſt offers himſelf, and 
© js offered by mankind: the Church offers him up to God, and herſelf with YN 
am; : - yo . 

As the Maſs is, in general, a repreſentation of the Paſſion of our bleſſed Savi- 
our; fo every action of the prieſt, and every particular part of the ſervice, is ſup- 

oſed to allude to particular circumſtances of the Paſſion. The reader may not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee here the conformity of the ceremonies of the Maſs with our Savi- 
our's Paſſion. They conſiſt of thirty-five different actions, as follows. . 


I. The Prieſt goes to the Altar. 
2. The Prieſt begins Maſs. 
3. The Confeſfioͤn. 


jeſus Chriſt goes to the garden of Olives, Zxplicar. des 
Jeſus Chriſt goes to Prayer. 5 2 . 
Jeſus Chriſt's agony in the garden. | 


4. The Prieſt kiſſes the Altar. 5 Jeſus Chriſt betrayed by a kiſs. 
5. The Prieſt goes to the Epiſtle-fide Jen Chriſt taken and bound. 
of the Altar. . . N 


Jeſus Chriſt carried before Annas. 
St Peter denies his Maſter thrice. 


6. The i,, TR 
7. The Prieſt ſays the Kyrie Eleeſon 
„„ „ 
8. The Prieſt, turned towards the 
people, ſays, Dominus vobiſcum, i. e. 
the Lord be with you. , 
9. The Prieſt reads the Epiſtle. 
10. The Prieſt repeats with a low 
voice, Munda cor. 1. e. cleanſe our 
„ "Doarts : --- — 


1.1. The Prieſt reads the Goſpel. 


Jeſus Chriſt, turning and looking upon 
Peter, cauſes him to weep. 


J eſus Chriſt accuſed before Pilate. 5 
Jeſus Chriſt, accuſed before Herod, an- 
ſwers nothing. 5 


Jeſus Chriſt ſent back from Herod to 
36 TE 55 
jeſus Chriſt ſtripped, to be ſcourged. 
Jeſus Chriſt tied to a pillar, and ſcourged. 
Jeſus Chriſt crowned with thorns. 
Pilate, waſhing his hands, declares Jeſus 
innocent. 


12. The Prieſt uncovers the chalice. 

13. The Oblation of the Hoſte. 
14. The Prieſt covers the chalice. 

15. The Prieſt waſhes his hands. 


16. The Prieſt, turned towards the 


people, ſays, Orate Fratres, i. e. 


Let us pray. 
17. The Prieſt ſays the Preface. 
18, The Prieſt, joining his hands, 
prays for the living Faithful. 
19. The Prieſt covers with a cloth 
the Hoſte and the chalice. _ 

20. The Prieſt makes the ſign of the 
Croſs over the Hoſte and chalice. 
21. The Prieſt adores the Hoſte, be- 

tore elevating it. 
22, The Prieſt elevates the chalice, 


Vol. II. 


Jeſus Chriſt cover'd with a purple robe. 


Jeſus Chriſt condemned to be rnd. 


Jeſus Chriſt, carrying his croſs, goes to 


die, that we may live. 


St Veronica preſents her handkerchief to 


Jeſus Chriſt. 
Jeſus Chriſt nailed to the croſs. 


Jeſus Chriſt lifted up on the croſs. 


The blood of Jeſus Chriſt poured out on 
the croſs, 


+8 23. The 


23. The Prieſt ſays the Memento, for 
the faithful that are dead. 

24. The Prieſt repeats Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus, i. e. likewiſe for us ſin- 


aers. 


25. The Lord's Prayer. 


26. The Prieſt breaks the Hoſte. 
27. The Prieſt puts a little bit of the 
Hoſte into the chalice. 
28, The Prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt, 
_ repeats the Agnus Dei. 
29. The Prieſt communicates. 
zo. The Prieſt makes the ablution. 
31. The Poſi-Communion. 
32. The Prieſt, turned towards the 


people, ſays, Dominus vobiſcum, i. e. 


tbe Lord be with you. 
33. The concluding Prayers. 


34. The Prieſt, turned {towards the 

People, ſays, Ite, Ma eft, i. e. 
Go, it is finiſhed, 

35. The Prieſt gives the bleſſing. 


MAS 


Jeſus Chriſt prays for his enemies, 


Jeſus Chriſt promiſes the good thief Pa- 
radiſe. 


Jeſus Chriſt bids the Virgin look upon 
St John as her ſon. 

Jeſus Chriſt gives up the ghoſt. 

Jeſus Chriſt deſcends into Hell. 


The Diſciples, returning from the cruci- 
fixion, beat their breaſts. 
Jeſs Chriſt buried. 


The body of Jeſus Chriſt embalmed. 


The reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Jeſus Chriſt appears to his cine, From his 
Diſciples. 1 


Jeſus Chriſt viſits, and inſtructs his Dif. 
ciples, 40 days. 


Jeſus Chriſt aſcends into heaven. 


3 Chriſt finds the Holy Ghoſt on 


bis Apoſtles. 


The Arent poſtures obſerved during the Maſs are no leſs ſignificant. Kneeling is 


a ſign of the pious Chriſtian's humiliation and repentance. Standing ſhews the con- 
fidence with which we ought to addreſs our prayers to God, and the courage with 
which we ought to execute his will, Laſtly, Sitting repreſents the Readinch and 
1 reſolution neceſſary for perſevering in our duty. 
Cazar, de There are a great number of different, or occaſional, Maſſes, in the Romiſh 
2 vp. de Church; many of which have nothing peculiar in them but the name. Such we. - 
rebus Liturg. The Maſſes of the Saints; That of St Mary of the Snow, celebrated on the 5th of 
Auguſt; That of St Margaret, patroneſs of lying-in women; and that of the Feaſt 
of St Tohn Baptiſt, at which are ſaid three Maſſes, on account of the triple myſtery 
to be found in the life of that Saint, viz. Baptiſm, the Nazareat, and the qua- 
lity of forerunner of Jeſus Chriſt. Such likewiſe is the Maſs of the Innocents, at 
which the Gloria in excelſis, and the Alleluiab, are omitted, and it being a day of 
mourning, the altar is of the violet colour. 
Some French Saints have loſt their Maſſes, by authority of Pope Pius V, and 
Clement VIII. For inſtance, St Bigobert, St William, St Maur, St Bonet, &c. 
are degraded, to make room for ſome Italian Saints. 

As to ordinary Maſſes, there are ſome, which are ſaid for the Chriſtian s foul, and 
contribute to fetch him out of Purgatory, or at leaſt to eaſe him there. Whoſoever 
has his ſalvation at heart, muſt never forget this point. A neceſſary fund muſt be 
left by will to the Curate, to reſcue him irom the everlaſting pains he has merited. 
In Spain, Portugal, and Italy, it often happens, that the ſouls of the faithful are the 
firſt heirs of the wealth they leave behind them in this world. The dying man 
ſometimes bequeaths twenty or thirty thouſand Maſſes to his ſoul, charging the 
paſtor, in whom he confides moſt, to remit this ſtock to him in the other world, 
immediately after his departure out of this. There are likewiſe private Maſſes, faid 
for ſtrayed or ſtolen goods, or cattle; for health, for travellers, for returning God 
thanks, &c. All theſe Maſſes go under the common name of votive Maſſes, That 
ſaid at ſea is called Dry Maſs, the cup being retrenched, for fear of ſpilling the con- 
ſecrated wine by the ſhip's motion. 

The general diviſion of Maſſes is into High and Lorw. High Maſs, called alſo 
Grand Moſs, is that ſung by the Choiriſters, and celebrated with the aſſiſtance of a 
Deacon and a Subdeacon. Low Maſs is that, wherein the prayers are barely re- 
hearſed, without any ſinging, and performed without much ceremony, or the aſſiſt- 
ance of a Deacon and Subdeacon. 

2 | | When 


MAS 
When High Maſs is performed epiſcopally, or by a Biſhop, it is attended with 
more ceremony and magnificence than uſual. On this occaſion, the faithful find p 
great myſteries in every part of his Lordſhip's ornaments. The Stole repreſents the 
yoke of the Goſpel, T he Dalmatica, which is in the form of a Croſs, ſignifies that 
we muſt be crucified to this world. The Albe is an emblem of purity or innocence. 
The Epiſcopal Ring points out the Biſhop's ſpiritual marriage with the Church; the 
Crook his paternal authority ; and ſo on. 
But the moſt ceremonious of all, is that wherein the Pope himſelf officiates. 
Theſe Papal Maſſes differ in ſeveral things from thoſe celebrated by Cardinals, or 
other Prelates. For, in the firſt place, though his holineſs conſecrates at the Altar, 
he receives the Communion fitting on his throne. Several reaſons are given for 
this; particularly it is faid, that the Altar repreſents the Hall, where our Lord at 
ſupper inſtituted the unbloody facrifice of his body ; but the throne of the holy Fa- 
ther repreſents the Croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Pope's communicating the bloody 
ſacriſice of our Lord. A man muſt exert the utmoſt ſtrength of imagination, to find 
out, that the Pope ſeated on the throne, and loaden with the pontifical ornaments, 
is a repreſentation of Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs, covered with diſgrace and igno- 
miny. EN 
in the next place, when the Pope officiates, two Goſpels are ſung, one in Greek, 
and the other in Latin. His holineſs ſucks the conſecrated wine out of the chalice 
through a little golden pipe. This cuſtom was formerly introduced by the Clergy, 
in giving the Communion to the Laity, through a ſuperſtitious fear, leſt any the leaſt. 
drop of our Saviour's blood ſhould be ſpilt through the careleſſneſs or clumſineſs of 
the people. But the golden pipe is at preſent reſerved only for the Pope's commu- 
nicating. On this occaſion, the holy father ſcatters amongſt the congregation indul- 
gences of many years, and ſome ſcores of pardons. We muſt not omit, that, after 
the ceremony is finiſhed, his holineſs is preſented with a purſe, containing 25 Julio's, 
antient money, pro bene cantatd miſsd, 1. e. for ſinging Maſs well. : 
When Mayes are ſaid for the dead, the altar is put in mourning, and the only 
_ decorations are, a croſs in the midſt of fix yellow wax lights. The dreſs of the cele- 
brant, and the very Maſs-book, are black. Many parts of the office are omitted, and 
the people are diſmiſſed without the benediction. If the Maſs be ſaid for a perſon 
_ diſtinguiſhable for his rank or virtues, it is followed with a funeral oration. They 
erect likewiſe a Chapelle ardente, that is, a repreſentation of the deceaſed, with 
branches and tapers of yellow wax, either in the middle of the church, or near 
the deceaſed's tomb; where the prieſt pronounces a ſolemn abſolution of the 
deceaſed. . 1 8 GE . 
The antient Romans had their Inferie, or ſervices for the dead; and this practice 
crept very early into the Chriſtian Church : for, in the ſecond century, we find pub- 
lick prayers offered up for the ſoul of Conſtantine the great. And from hence aroſe 
the preſent corrupt practice of Maſſes for the dead (introduced about the fixth cen- 


tury ) ſo lucrative and beneficial to the Romiſh Clergy. 5 
It is a queſtion among them, whether it be proper or allowable for the ſame per- 
ſon to celebrate Maſs more than once in the ſame day. They have the authority 
of Pope Leo for the affirmative, and that of ſeveral Councils for the negative. 
TP here is {till a farther diſtinction of Maſſes, taken from the countries, in which 
they are, or have been, uſed. Thus the Gothic Maſs, in Spain, is that in uſe among 
the Goths, when they were maſters of that country, and which is ſtill kept up at 
Toledo and Salamanca. It is called Mia Moſarabum, becauſe the chriſtians were 
then denominated Moſarabes, that is, mixed with the Arabians, who had conquered 
Spain, The Gallic Maſs is that uſed by the antient Gauls, before Charlemagne. 
The Ambroſian Maſs is that compoſed by St Ambroſe, and uſed only at Milan, of 
which city he was Biſhop. Laſtly, The Roman Maſs is that uſed by the Church of 
Rome, and now by almoſt all other churches of the Romiſh Communion, — 
The Miſſa præſzanctificatorum, or Maſs of the præſanctiſied, is peculiar to the Boxa, Rer. 
Greek Church. In this Maſs, there is no conſecration of the elements; but, after Liturg. I. 1. 
ſinging ſome hymns, they receive the bread and wine, which was before conſecrated, © 5: 
This Maſs is performed all Lent, excepting Saturdays, Sundays, and the Annuntiation. 
The prieſt counts upon his fingers the days of the enſuing week, upon which he is 
to celebrate, and cuts off as many little pieces of bread, at the altar, as he is to ſay 
Maſſes ; and, after having conſecrated them, ſteeps them in wine; and then La 
| them 


oj 
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5 MAS 
them in a box; out of which, upon every occaſion, he takes ſome of it with. a 
ſpoon ; and putting it in a diſh, ſets it upon the altar. For this cuſtom they alledge 
the 52d canon of the Council of Trullo. See EUuCH AR1ST. 


MASSALIANS. Chriſtian Heretics, which ſprung up in the reign of the 
emperor Conſtantius, about the year 361. 

This ſe& took its riſe from ſome Meſopotamian monks; who left off all kind of 
manual work, which made a conſiderable part of the monaſtic diſcipline, to dedi- 
cate themſelves wholly to prayer, which they thought alone ſufficient inſtead of all 
other good works. They had ſeveral followers, who embraced this notion, and there- 


by formed a ſect; which however ſpread no farther than Meſopotamia and Syria, 


ſame import. 


becauſe of the general oppoſition it met with. They were called Maſſalians from 
a Hebrew word, which ſignifies Prayer, and Euchites from a Greek word of the 


The Moſalians taught, that prayer roots out ſins, which were but pared off by 


| baptiſm, as hairs are by a razor: that men have two fouls, a celeſtial and a diabo- 


lical, the latter of which is driven out by prayer. They pretended to prophecy, 
and affirmed that they could ſee the Trinity with their corporeal eyes. They believed, 
that the Holy Ghoſt deſcended viſibly upon them, eſpecially at the time of their or- 
dination, when they trod the, devil under foot, and danced upon him. They for- 


bad giving alms to any but thoſe of their own ſect: they pretended to diſſolve mar- 
riages, and perſuaded children to leave their parents, to follow them, They wore 


long hair like women, and dreſſed themſelves in magnificent robes. | 
The emperor Theodoſius publiſhed an edict againſt them; after which they were 
frequently reſtored to the Communion of the Church, and as often returned to their 


errors. Wherefore, in a Council of Biſhops, held Ann. 427, it was ordered, that 
the Maſſalians, by reaſon of their frequent relapſes, ſhould no more be admitted to 
communion, whatever promiſes of repentance they ſhould make. _ 


St Epiphanius diſtinguiſhes two forts of Maſſalians, the antient and the new. The 


new are thoſe we have been ſpeaking of. The antient, according to that author, 


were neither Jews, Chriſtians, nor Samaritans, but meer Gentiles, who, acknow- 


ledging ſeveral gods, yet adored only one, whom they called Almighty. They had 
oratories, in which they aſſembled, to pray, and ſing hymns. Scaliger thinks, that 


Epiphanius means, by this deſcription, nothing more than the antient ſect of the 


Efſenes. 


MASSORA Hebr.] In Engliſh, Tradition. So the Jews call the criticiſms 
of their Doctors on the Hebrew text of the Bible. Buxtorf, who followed this 


| ſtudy ſeveral years, defines it to be, A critical doctrine upon the Hebrew text, 


* invented by the antient Jewiſh Doctors, whereby they have counted the verſes, 


_ © words, and letters of the text, and obſerved all the diverſities in them, the better 


© to preſerve the true reading from all manner of change. For this reaſon the 


Rabbins call it P:rke Avoth, the Hedge, or incloſure, of the Law. The Mobamme- 


dans have uſed the fame precaution as to the Koran, and perhaps in imitation of the 


eus. b 5 5 
8 The invention of the Maſſora began ſome time before the Talmud, but was not per- 
fected, and collected into a body, till a long time after. The matter of it, as we at 
preſent have it, conſiſts of divers critical remarks, made by the Rabbins, at differ- 
ent times, on the verſes, words, letters, and vowel points, of the Hebrew text. 
The authors of the Maſſora are called Maſſoreis, or Maſſorites. They were the 
firſt, who diſtinguiſhed the books of the Scripture into verſes, and marked the 
number of the verſes, and of the words and letters in each verſe. They likewiſe 
marked thoſe verſes, where they thought ſomething was forgot ; thoſe words, which 
they believed to be changed; and thoſe letters, which they thought to be ſuperflu- 
ous. They particularly noted the repetitions of the ſame verſes; the different read- 
ing of the words, which are redundant or defective; the number of times that the 
fame word is found in the beginning, middle, or end of a verſe; the different ſig— 
nifications of the fame word ; the conjunction or agreement of one word with an- 
other; which letters are pronounced; which are turned upſide down, and which 
hang perpendicular ; and the number of each. They invented likewiſe the Vowel- 
points and Accents, and made divers critical remarks upon the punctuation. 


F. Simon 
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F. Simon has given a ſpecimen of the Maſora, from a manuſcript copy he faw ; 
which is as follows. 
f « There are, in Geneſis, 12 Parſcioths, or great ſections. There are 43 of thoſe, Critie i Hiſto- 
« which are called Sedarim, or orders. There are 1534. verſes, 20713 words, 78 100 7 * 
| letters; and the very middle of the book conſiſts of theſe words, Vel al harveba 
« tihteh, ch. 27. v. 40. 
Exodus has 11 Parſcioths, 33 Sedarims, 1209 verſes, 63467 letters and theſe 
words Elohim lo Tekallel, ch. 22. v. 27. are in the very middle of the book. 
© There are, in Leviticus, 10 Parſcioths, 25 Sedarims, 8 59 verſes, 11902 words, 
44989 letters; and theſe words, Vehannogea bibeſar, ch. 15. v. 7. are the middle 
Words. 
Numbers has 10 Parſcioths, 33 Sedarims, 1288 verſes, 16707 words, 62 529 
© ſetters; and theſe words, Ve hata-1s aſber ebebar, ch. 17. v. 5. are the middle words. 
There are, in Deuteronomy, 10 Parſcioths, 31 Sedarims, 9055 verſes, 16394 
words, 54892 letters; and the middle words of this book are, Ye Aſcita Alpi Ha- 
; davar, ch. 17. v. 10. 
It cannot be denied, that the labour of the Maſſorets was exceeding great: but the 
learned are divided, whether it was as uſeful as great. Rabbi Eben-Ezra compares 
it to the labour of a perſon, who ſpends his time in numbering the pages of a book 
of phyſick, without making any uſe of the medicines preſcribed in it. And 
Dr Prideaux calls theſe Jewiſh Doctors © a monſtrous trifling ſort of men, whoſe Criti- 
« ciſms went no higher than—ſuch poor and low obſervations, as are not worth any Connect Pan. 
* man's reading and taking notice of. On the other hand Cunceus ſets a high value 
on the labours of theſe men, to whoſe unwearied diligence and infinite pains we De Rep. 
owe, that not one tittle of the Bible is loſt. OO 1 
The Maſſora is written in Chaldee, and originally divided into great and ſmall. ” 
The great 1s partly on the top and bottom of the margins of the text, and ſome- 
times in the margin underneath the Commentaries; and partly at the end of the Bible ; 4 
which occafions the diſtinction of the Grand Maſfora i into the Maſſora of the text, 
and the final Maſſora. The little Maſſora is written ſometimes on the inner, and 
ſometimes on the outer, margin of the Bible. It is an abridgment of the great 
Maſſora, written in ſmall characters, with many contractions, W words, and 
citations of ſcripture by one word only of the text. 
Some among the Jews aſcribe the original of the Maſſora to Moſes himſelf, and 
pretend, that he communicated to the elders of Ifrael the manner of reading and ex- 
. Plaining the ſacred text. Others refer the beginning of it to Ezra, and the members 
of the great ſynagogue, who lived in his time. Laſtly, others carry the riſe of it no 
higher than the Vth century of the Church, and aſcribe the invention of it to the 
maſters of the ſchool of Tiberias. But Iſaac Voſſius affirms, that he had ſeen more De LXX 
than two thouſand Hebrew manuſcripts, and none of them with the pointed vowels, Interpr. 
that were more than ſix hundred years old. And it it probable, this invention has | 
been in uſe only ſince the Jews began to have Grammars of their language, which 
was in the IXth century. 


MASS ORET S, or MassoRIT ES. Jewiſh Doctors, authors of the M as- . 
soR A. See the prececding article. — 
The college of the Maſſorets ended about the year 330 before Chriſt, having laſt- 
ed about 130 years. The laſt of theſe Doctors was Simon the Fuft, who went to 

meet Alexander the Great, in his pontifical robes, together with Jaddus the high 
prieſt, when that prince was coming to beſiege Jeruſalem. 


MATINS. See Service (Divine). 


MATRALIA Las. A Feſtival of the antient Romans, A on the third 
of the Ides of June, by the Roman Ladies, in honour of the goddeſs Matuta. 


Ite, bonæ matres (veſtrum Matralia feſtum) | Our. Fat. 
F lavaque Thebanæ reddite liba Deæ. 


Ye Matrons ( for to you belongs the day ) 
Your offeri ng to the Theban Goddeſs pay. 
See MAT UTA. 
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Ovi. Faſt, 
„ 


Luke v. *. 


Matth. x. 3. 


15. ix. 9. 


Ib. ix. 10, 


II, &c. = 


Ad. ann. 954. 


MAT TNT 


MATRIMON V. See MARRIAGE, 


MATRONALIA. [Lat.] A Feſtival of the antient Romans, obſerved on 
the Kalends of March, in honour of the god Mars. It was celebrated by the La- 
dies, or Matrons; from whence it had it's name. . 3 

There are two reaſons given for the inſtitution of this Feſtival. The firſt is, the 
Peace, which was concluded between the Romans and Sabins by the mediation of the 
women. The other is, becauſe Ilia, the mother of Romulus, was got with child 
by the god Mars. That Deity (in Ovid) aſſigns both theſe cauſes, 


An, quia committi ſtrictis mucronibus auſz 
Finierant lachrymis Martia bella ſuis ; 

Vel quod erat de me feliciter Ilia mater; 

Rite colunt matres ſacra diemque meum? 


Is it, becauſe, when rang d the battle ſtood, 
The matrons ruſh'd between, and ſav'd their 

Or that fair Tha, claſp'd in my embrace, 
Bore the greater founder of the Roman race ; + 


That hence to me theſe feſtal honours ſhine, 


And matrons in the ſolemn ſervice join? 


kindred bud; 


The Feſtival of the Matronalia was to the Roman Ladies, what that of the Sa- 
 turnalia was to their huſbands. At this time, they ſerved their women-ſlaves at table, 


and received preſents from their huſbands. See SATURNALIA. 


S. MATTHEW THE EVANGELIST's DAY. A feſtival of the 


_ Chriſtian Church, obſerved on the 21ſt of September. 


S. Matthew, the ſon of Alpheus, was alſo called Levi. He was of Jewiſh ori- 
ginal, as both his names diſcover, and probably a Galilean. Before his call to the 
apoſtolate, he was a Publican or Toll-gatherer to the Romans; an office of bad re- 
pute among the Jews, on account of the covetouſneſs and exaction of thoſe, who 


managed it. St Matthew's office particularly conſiſted in gathering the cuſtoms of 


all merchandize that came by the ſea of Galilee, and the tribute that paſſengers were 
to pay who went by water. And here it was that Matthew fat at the Receipt of 


Cuſtom, when our Saviour called him to be a diſciple. It is probable, that, living at 


Capernaum, the place of Chriſt's uſual reſidence, he might have ſome knowledge 
of him before he was called. %%% „ 
Matthew immediately expreſſed his ſatisfaction, in being called to this high dig- 
nity, by entertaining our Saviour and his diſciples at a great dinner at his own 
houſe, whither he invited all his friends, eſpecially thoſe of his own profeſſion, 


hoping, probably, that they might be influenced by the company and converſation 
% 5 | » 


St Matthew continued with the reſt of the Apoſtles till after our Lord's Aſcen- 
ſion. For the firſt eight years afterwards, he preached in Judæa. Then he betook 


| himſelf to propagating the Goſpel among the Gentiles, and choſe Ethiopia as the 


icene of his apoſtolical miniſtry ; where it is ſaid he ſuffered martyrdom, but by what 
kind of death is altogether uncertain, It is pretended, but without any foundation, 
that Hyrtacus, king of Ethiopia, defiring to marry Iphigenia, the daughter of his 
brother and predeceſſor Æglippus, and the Apoſtle having repreſented to him that he 
3 lawfully do it, the enraged prince ordered his head immediately to be 
cut off. : 

Baronius tells us, the body of St Matthew was tranſported from Ethiopia to Bi- 
thynia, and from thence was carried to Salernum in the kingdom of Naples in the 
year 954, where it was found in 1080, and where Duke Robert built a church 
bearing his name. 

This Apoſtle is author of one of the four Goſpels, inſcribed with his name. See 
the following article, | 


8. MAT- 
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iſtian! : dy. Pel. I. z. 
Jews, who had been converted to Chriſtianity : and, when they retired to Pella, ci. 


From thence this Goſpel was diffuſed into Decapolis, and into all the countries on Herel. 29. 


_ particulars to it; and afterwards the Ebzonztes corrupted it by additions and omiſſions, Origin Rat. 


high mountain of Tabor, 
dern, and tranſlated into Hebrew from the Latin or Greek. 
to St John the Evangeliſt, or to St Paul, or to St Luke, or to St Barnabas. 
that it is almoſt as antient as the Greek itſelf, But the author of it is as much un- 


known, and it is no leſs difficult to diſcover the time or occaſion of this verſion. 


men. No one of the Evangeliſts enters ſo far into the particulars of the actions of 
Jeſus Chriſt, or has given ſo many rules for the conduct of life, and fo many leſſons Pref. iz Luc. 
of morality. If we compare him with the other three Evangeliſts, we may obſerve 


thew, and others to choice and deſign. However this matter be, it can be no pre- 
thor. © St Matthew has all the characters of a good hiftorian, truth and impartia- 32.25 C 
ty, clearneſs of narration, propriety and gravity of language 


about the year of Chriſt 184, found, in the Indies, a Goſpel of St Matthew, which 


rias, an Hebrew copy of St Matthew's Goſpel, in a private place, where the Jews * 36. 


MAT os 73 


8. MATTHEW's GOSPEL. A canonical book of the New Teſtament. 

See the preceding orti 4 

St Matthew wrote his Goſpel in Judæa, at the requeſt of thoſe he had converted. Euseng ius, 
It is thought he began this work about the year 41, eight years after our Saviour's l. 3. c. 24. 
reſurrection. Irenæus thinks, he wrote it whilſt St Peter and St Paul were preach- 8 1. 3. 
ing at Rome. It was written (according to the teſtimony of all the antients) in 
the Hebrew, or Syriac language, which was then common in Judæa. | 

This Hebrew or Syriac Goſpel of St Matthew was in uſe a long time among the Hir nos. 


5 * Ct. 
tome time before the Romans laid fiege to Jeruſalem, they carried it thither with them. Rien. 


the other ſide of Jordan, where the judaizing Chriſtians ſtill made uſe of it, in the LOR LS 
time of Epiphanius, and Euſebius of Cæſarea. But theſe Chriſtians added ſeveral c 25. 
inſomuch that, in Origen's time, the Hebrew Goſpel of St Matthew no longer paſſed Hoem. 3. 

for authentic, and Euſebius ranks it among the ſpurious writings. _ 5 

Here is an example or two of the corruptions of this Goſpel. It is there ſaid, 
that the man, to whom Chriſt ſaid, Sell all that thou haſt, and give to the poor, and 
come follow me, went away ſcratching his head. And Jeſus Chriſt is made to ſay; 

My mother the Holy Ghoſt has taken me by one of my hairs, and has ſet me upon the 

The true Hebrew Goſpel of St Matthew is no longer in being any where, as far Gzor. Com. 
as can be diſcovered. Thoſe printed by Sebaſtian Munſter, and du Tillet, are mo- Wen: if 


h | | MIL IL. Prol 
The Greek Verſion of St Matthew's Goſpel, and which at this day paſſes for the 1236 N 
original, is as old as the apoſtolical times. The author is unknown. Some aſcribe 
it to St Matthew himſelf; others to St James the leſs, Biſhop of Jeruſalem; others 


As to the Latin tranſlation, it is agreed, that it was made from the Greek, and = 


St Matthew, in his Goſpel, had this chiefly in view; to ſhew us the royal deſcent Avcvsr. de 


we * Sossen. 
or genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt, and to repreſent to us his life, and converſation among 8 . 


AM BROS. 


a remarkable difference in the order and ſucceſſion of our Saviour's actions, from ch. 
iv. 22. to ch. xiv. 13. Some have imputed to meer chance this variation in St Mat- 


judice to the truth of the facts, which are the eſſential part of the Goſpel; and as 


to the order of time, the ſacred authors are not always ſolicitous to follow it 
exactly. 1 . 


For the character of St Matthew as a writer, take the words of a modern àu- Br a c «- 


a : Sacred Claſ- 
He 1s grave with- fics defended, 


out formality or ſtiffneſs; plain with dignity ; and agreeably copious and full in V. 1. P. 200. 
* his relation of our Lord's moſt divine diſcourſes, and healing works of wonder.” 
Euſebius relates, that Pantenus, a Chriſtian Philoſopher, who lived at Alexandria 


c 


was ſaid to have been carried thither by St Bartholomew. In the year 488, there Turopos. 
was found, in the iſle of Cyprus, upon the breaſt of the body of St Barnabas, a Le. I. 2. 
copy of St Matthew's Goſpel, written by St Barnabas's own hand upon a fort of 
wood very hard and precious. In the IIId century, Count Joſeph found, at Tibe- Ez1en. 


kept alſo the Goſpel of St John, and the Acts of the Apoſtles, tranſlated from Greek 
into Hebrew. 5 5 
There are certain apocryphal works aſcribed to St Matthew; as, the book of the 
Infancy of Feſus Chriſt, condemned by Pope Gelaſius; and an Ethiopic Liturgy, 
unputed to him by the Ebionites. 


St MAT- _- 


ogg 1. 25, 


H1tron. de 
Script. Eccleſ. 


STROM. J. 3. 


Rf 
MAT 


StMATTHIAS's DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, oblerved on 


the 24th of February. 


St Matthias was an Apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, but not of the number of the twelve, 
choſen by Chriſt himſelf. He obtained this high honour upon a vacancy, made in 
the college of the Apoſtles by the treaſon and death of Judas Iſcariot. The choice 
fell on Matthias by lot; his competitor being Joſeph called Barſabas, and ſirnamed 

uſtus. 

ä was qualified for the apoſtleſhip, by having been a conſtant attendant 
upon our Saviour all the time of his miniſtry. He was, probably, one of the ſe- 
venty diſciples. After our Lord's reſurrection, he preached the Goſpel firſt in Judæa. 
Afterwards it 1s probable he travelled eaſtward, his reſidence being principally near 
the irruption of the river Ap/arus and the haven Hyſſus. The barbarous people 
treated him with great rudeneſs and inhumanity ; and, after many labours and ſuffer- 
ings in converting great numbers to Chriſtianity, he obtained the crown of martyr- 
dom; but by what kind of death, is uncertain. 

They pretend to ſhew the relics of St Matthias at Rome ; and the famous Ab- 


bey of St Matthias near Treves boaſts of the ſame advantage, but perhaps both 


without any foundation. 

There was a Goſpel aſcribed to St Matthias; but it was univerſally rejected as ſpu- 
rious. Clemens Alexandrinus relates a faying of his, of great uſe in the life of a 
Chriſtian. It is this: We ought to mortify and ſubdue the fleſh, and maintain a 
* continual oppoſition to it, by granting it nothing whereby its irregular and ſenſual 
* delires may be gratified; but, on the contrary, we ſhould nouriſh and fortify our 
* ſouls with faith and divine knowledge.” 

The obſervation of this feſtival, among us, has been aticrided with ſome confu- 
ſion. The Common-Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth directs, that, in Leap-years, 
an intercalary or additional day ſhall be added between the 23d and 24th days of 
February. Hence St Matthias's day, which, in common years, was obſerved on 


the 24th of February, was, in Leap-years, obſerved on the 2 5th. But, in the re- 


9 


f mity, appoints and enjoins. 


view of our Liturgy, it was thought more proper to add a 29th day to February. 


So that now, there being no variation of the days, this feſtival muſt always keep to 


the 24th day. But notwithſtanding the caſe is ſo clear, ſome Almanack- makers con- 
tinued to follow the old cuſtom, which occaſioned the day to be variouſly abſerved. 


Archbiſhop Sancroft decided the matter by an injunction, Feb. 5. 1683, requiring 


* all Vicars and Curates to take notice, that the feaſt of St Matthias is to be ce- 
© lebrated, not upon the 25th of F ebruary (as the common Almanack-makers bold- 
* ly and erroneouſly ſet it) but upon the 24th of February for ever, whether it be 
* Leap-year, or not, as the Calendar in the Liturgy, confirmed by act of unifor- 


MATU TA. A Pagan goddeſs of the antient Romans. The Greeks called | 


her Leucothea. 


Ov 1D. Faſt. 
I. 6. v. 545 


Ibid. v. 481, 
3 


Ibid. v. 559. 


Leucothez Grants, Matuta vocabere tris 


Leucothea is the ſame as Ino, the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and wife of 
» Athamas king of Thebes. Her ſtory is at large related by Ovid. 


Matuta was invoked by the Romans, eſpecially the women, in favour of the 
children of their brothers and fiſters. They were careful not to addreſs this 


goddeſs for their own offspring, becauſe Ino was unfortunate in her children. 


Non tamen hanc pro flirpe ſua pia mater adoret ; 


Ita parum felix viſa fuiſſe parens. 


King Servius Tullus built a temple, at Rome, to the goddeſs Matuta, on the 
third of the Ides of June. 


Hac ibi luce ferunt Matute ſacra parenti 
Sceptriferas Servi templa dediſſe manus. 


2 


MAU | 77 
No women-ſlaves were ſuffered to enter into her temple, on account of the jealouſy 
Ino had entertained of her huſband Athamas, who carried on a private intrigue with 


one of her women ſervants. 


Una miniſtrarum ſolita eft, Cadmei, tuarum 
Spe ſub amplexus conjugis ire tui. 
Tmprobus hunc Athamas furtim dilexit — 
Hoc eſt cur odio fit tibi ſerva manus. 


Ibid. v. 553. 


This goddeſs had a temple at Satricum, a city of the Volſci, in Italy. When this Liv. 1.6 
city was burnt by the Latins, in the year of Rome 377, the temple of Matuta, 

by accident, eſcaped the fire; and this gave riſe to the fable of a voice, which came 

from the temple, and affrighted with terrible menaces thoſe who were burning 
the town. 4 | 5 


The feſtival of this goddeſs was called Matralia. See MATRALIA. 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY. In the Chriſtian Church, is the Thurſday in 
Paſſion-Week, or the week before Eaſter. 


It is called Maundy or Mandate Thurſday (Dies Mandati) from the Command- 
ment, which our Saviour gave his Apoſtles to commemorate him in the Lord's 
Supper, which he this day inſtituted, after the celebration of the Paſſover: or, as 
ſome think, from that new Commandment, which he gave them, to love one an- 
= Other, after he had waſhed their feet in token of the love he bore them. 5 
On this day, in the primitive Church, the Euchariſt was always adminiſtered ; 
and on this day, the Penitents, who were expelled on Aſh-wedneſday, were receiv- 
ed again into the Church. The church-doors uſed to be all ſet open on this day, to 
ſignify, that penitent ſinners, from all quarters of the world, ſhould be received to 
mercy and the Church's favour J 
The humility of our bleſſed Saviour, in waſhing his diſciples feet, is, on this day, 
commemorated by moſt Chriſtian kings; who waſh the feet of a certain number 
ot poor perſons, not with their own royal hands, but by the hands of their Lord 
Almoner, or ſome other deputy. | e 


S. MAUR (THE ConGREGATION or) An order of Religious, in France, Hig. des 
which takes it's name from St Maur, a diſciple of St Benedict. They are a reform Ord. Relig. 
of the Benedictins. See BENE DICTIN MON Es. „„ T. 6. c. 37. 
Of all the congregations of the order of St Benedict, that of St Maur is the moſt 
5 illuſtrious, and has been moſt ſerviceable to the Church. This reform began in the 
reign of Lewis XIII, who granted his letters patent for the erection of this new 
congregation 1n the year 1618, It was patronized by the famous Cardinal de Retz, 
and other great men. VV „„ e 355 
The firſt Monaſtery, which ſubmitted to this reform, was that of the Wh:te- 
Maniles at Paris; from whence it was ſpread all over the kingdom. Pope Gre- 
gory XV granted his Bull of approbation to this congregation, and new privileges 
J Ia gf FO EE as 
The Congregation of St Maur is, at preſent, compoſed of more than 180 Abbeys 
and Priories, and is divided into fix Provinces, namely, thoſe of France, Normandy, 
Burgundy, Toulouſe, Bretagne, and Chezal-Benedict. In 1634, it was united to 
the congregation of Cluni: but this union was annulled, in 1644, by Pope 
Urban VIII. From that time the Congregation of St Maur has been governed by a 
General, two Aſſiſtants, and fix Viſitors, elected every three years by a general 
Chapter, in which the ſuperiors of each monaſtery are likewiſe appointed. | 
The Noviccs, or Candidates for this order, are formed to piety and ceremonies 
during two years. Five more they ſpend in the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Divinity. 
Then they paſs one year, which they call the year of Recolle&ion, in preparing them- 
ſelves for the prieſthood, by an entire application to ſpiritual exerciſes, = 
Beſides the Monks, whoſe buſineſs it is to preach, adminiſter the ſacraments, 
&c. there are others of them, who are employed in inſtructing youth, particularly 
thoſe of condition; for which purpoſe there are colleges or ſeminaries in all parts of 
the kingdom, where they are taught the Belles Lettres. Theſe ſchools are uſually in 
retired places, at ſome diſtance from the cities and towns. In ſome of the mona- 
Vor., II. U ſteries 
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ſteries likewiſe they teach the Canon-Law, Caſuiſtry, and the Greek and Hebrew 


languages: and it is in theſe learned ſchools, that ſo many famous writers have been 


formed, who have brought to light ſuch a number of manuſcripts, and publiſhed 


valuable editions of ſo many of the Fathers. | 
The moſt celebrated monaſteries of this Congregation are; the Abbey of St Ger- 


main de Pres, founded by Childebert, Son of Clovis the Great; this Abbey has 


above 10000 Livres revenue; Caſimir, King of Poland, who died in France, in 
1672, was Abbot of it: the Abbey of Feſcamp, the richeſt and nobleſt of the king- 
dom; it was built by Richard II, Duke of Normandy, and is in poſſeſſion of great 
privileges: the Abbey of the Trinity of Vendome, founded, in the year 1042, by 
Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, in memory of a viſion of three ſtars, which he ſaw fall 
into a neighbouring fountain. 
The habit of theſe Religious is like that of the Monks of Cluni 
Fathers Mabillon, and Montfaucon, were of this Congregation. 


The learned 


MECCA (THE TEMPLE oF). See CAABA. 
MEDITRINA. A Pagan goddeſs, whom the antients believed to preſide over 


/̃ j ono . 3 2 
Her feſtivals were called Meditrinalia, in which her worſhippers offered new and 
old wine, drinking a little of the one and the other; for they looked upon wine, 


moderately taken, as a ſpecial remedy and preſervative againſt moſt diſeaſes. 
It is remarkable, that the antient Latins, when they drank wine at the beginning 
of the year, pronounced the following words by way of good omen; Vetus novum 
vinum bibo, veteri now morbo medeor ; i. e. I drink new and old wine, as a remedy 


againſt new and old diſeaſes. 


MED ITRIN ALIA, See the preceding article. 


MEG RA. One of the Furies. See Fo RIES. 


ME GMA Arab.] The Mohammedans underſtand by this word an aſſembly or 
council of Imams; or , ,, nnd. I 
Sultan Maſſoud, of the Dynaſtie of the Selguicides, held one for the depoſition of 


a Caliph and the creation of another. 1 
Saladin called a Megma at Cairo, to depoſe the Fatimites, whoſe Caliphate was 


entirely ſuppreſſed. NE EE 
Mohammed, Sultan of the Khouarezmians, aſſembled the greateſt part of the 


Muſſulman Doctors under his government, to depoſe the Caliph Naſſer, and elect 
Termedi in his place. But the Mohammedan hiſtorians remark, that he was pu- 


niſhed for this proceeding by the invaſion Ginghizkan made upon his terri- 


tories, 


Uh 


 MEHAD OU. The name, which the Indian Brachmans or Bramins give to a 


kind of ſubaltern or inferior divinity, which God is ſuppoſed to have created before 


the world. 


They believe, that God will make uſe of this divinity as his inſtrument, at the 


end of the wold, to deſtroy all created things. 


MEKAFAT [Arab.] In Engliſh, Retributions. The Arabians underſtand by 
this word the rewards and puniſhments, which God has appointed for good and bad 


actions, in this world: and it is a proverbial ſaying among them, hi mekafat fiddu- 


71a, there is a juſtice in this world. Rs 
They underſtand likewiſe, by Mekafat, the puniſhment of retaliation, and the 
expiation of murther or the ſpilling of blood. They call this otherwiſe Diat, that 


is, ten for ten. 


MELCHISEDECH (THz ORDER oF.) An order of prieſthood, ac- 
cording to the ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament. 3 
The firſt mention of Melchiſedech is in Geneſis ( xiv. 16, 17, 18,) where it is 


related, that, when Abraham had reſcued his brother Lot, and all his goods, out 8 ny 
2 | | _ 


„ l 
hands of the five kings, he was met, upon his return, by Melchiſedech, King of 
Salem, who brought forth bread and wine; and he was the prieſt of the moſt high 
God. It is added, that he bleſſed Abraham, who acknowledged his prieſthood, by 
giving him tythes of all he had taken from the enemy. e 

The next mention of Melchiſedech is by the Royal Pſalmiſt, who, ſpeaking pro- Pfal. cx. 4. 
phetically of the Meſſiah, ſays; Thou art a prieſt for ever, after the order of 
Melchiſedech. 3 

Laſtly, St Paul applies the ſtory of Melchiſedech to our Saviour, citing the ver EY 
words of the Pſalmiſt. And, in another place, he gives this account of Melchiſe- gc. 
dech. This Melchiſedech, king of Salem, prieſt of the moſt high God, who vi. 1, &e. 
met Abraham returning from the {laughter of the kings, and bleſſed him; to whom 
Abraham gave a tenth part of all; firſt being by interpretation king of righteouſ- 
neſs, and after that alſo king of Salem, which is, king of peace ; without father, 
without mother, without deſcent ; having neither beginning of days, nor end of 
life ; but made like unto the Son of God, abideth a prieſt continually.” DN 
From theſe paſſages it appears, that Melchiſedech, whoever he was, was a type 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and his prieſthood an image of our Saviour's. _ 

Innumerable difficulties have been ſtarted upon the ſubje& of Melchiſedech. The 

firſt relates to his country, or the place where he reigned. Moſt authors take Salem Su ipas. 
to be the ſame as Jeruſalem: but St Jerom places it near Scythopolis, where they 

ſtill pretended to ſhew the ruins of Melchiſedech's palace. He thinks, it was at this Hizxon.Ep. 
place, that Jacob arrived, after his paſſage over Jordan, when he returned from Me- gg. 11. 
ſopotamia. 5 5 . TP 1 Cl 
The next difficulty relates to his perſon. It is generally agreed by learned men, 
that, when the Apoſtle ſays, he was without father and without mother, no more is 
meant than that he is introduced into the hiſtory of Abraham, without acquainting 
us, who he was, or whence he came; when he lived, or when he died. Never- 
theleſs ſome have taken St Paul's words literally, and contended, that he was not of 
human, but divine nature. Origen and Didymus took him to be an Angel; and 
the author of the Queſtions on the Old and New Teſtament pretended, he was the 
Holy Ghoſt, who appeared to Abraham in a human form. 5 
About the beginning of the IIId century, aroſe the hereſy of the Melchiſede- I. 3. 

chians, who affirmed, that Melchiſedech was not a man, but a heavenly power, 
ſuperior to Jeſus Chriſt: for Melchiſedech, they faid, was the interceſſor and me- 
diator of the Angels, but Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men; and his prieſthood 
only a copy of that of Melchiſedech. This hereſy was revived in Egypt by one 
Hierax, who pretended, that Melchiſedech was the Holy Ghoſt. See HIE- 
RACIANS, | 8 755 „ 
The Arabic Catena upon the ninth chapter of Geneſis makes Melchiſedech to be 
deſcended from Shem by his father, and from Japheth by his mother. Heraclas, or 
Heraclim, his father, was, they ſay, ſon or grandſon of Phaleg, and fon of Heber; 

and his mother, named Salathiel, was daughter of Gomer, fon of Japheth. Cedre- 
nus, and others, derive Melchiſedech from an Egyptian ſtock. They fay, his fa- 

ther was called Sidon or Sida, and was the founder of the city of Sidon, the capital 
of Phœnicia. Suidas ſays, he was of the curſed race of Canaan; for which reaſon 
the ſcripture does not mention his genealogy. „„ 

The Jews and Samaritans believed Melchiſedech to be the ſame with the patriarch Hixgon. 
Shem ; which opinion has been followed by a great number of modern writers. Trad. Hebr. 
M. Jurieu has undertaken to prove, that he is the ſame as Cham or Ham. It would in Ceneſ- 
| be endleſs to ſet down all the opinions upon this matter: therefore I ſhall only add, Sn 

that Peter Cunæus, and Peter du Moulin, have aſſerted, that Melchiſedech, who 1. 1. 
appeared to Abraham, was the Son of God, and that the patriarch worſhipped him, 
and acknowledged him for the Meſſiah. * 

As the hiſtory of this Prince and Prieſt is fo little known, it is no wonder that 
many fabulous accounts have been invented of him, Eutychius, patriarch of Alex- 

andria, relates, that the body of Adam, having been embalmed according to his 
order, was depoſited in a cave under a mountain of the childfen of Seth; but that 
Adam, before his death, had commanded that they ſhould take away his remains 
from that place, and tranſport them to the middle of the earth : that Noah, to fol- 
low the orders of his anceſtors, had preſerved the bodies of Adam, and all the pa- 
triarchs, with him in the ark: that, finding himſelf near his death, he ordered his 
lon Shem to take the body of Adam, to furniſh himſelf with bread and wine for 
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his journey, to take with him Melchiſedech, the ſon of Phaleg, and go to the place 
in which an angel would ſhew them where to bury the firſt man: that Noah ad- 
ded this order; © command Melchiſedech to fix his reſidence in that place, and to 
© live unmarried all his life-time, becauſe God has choſen him to do ſervice in his 
* preſence ; command him, that he build no temple, nor ſhed the blood of birds or 
* four-footed beaſts, or any other animals; and that he offer no other oblations to 
God, but bread and wine.“ This is the reaſon, according to this author, why 
Melchiſedech, when he met Abraham, brought forth only bread and wine. 

A Greek author, under the name of Athanafius, relates, that Melchiſedech was 
the ſon of an idolatrous king, called Melchi, and of a queen named Salem. Melchi, 
having reſolved to offer a facrifice to his gods, ſent his fon Melchiſedech to fetch 
him ſeven calves. In the way, the young prince was enlightened by God, and im- 
mediately returned to his father, to remonſtrate to him the vanity of his idols, 


 Melchi in wrath ſent him back to fetch the victims. While he was abſent, the 


king facrificed his eldeſt Son, and a great many other children, to his gods. 


| Melchiſedech returning, and conceiving great horror at this butchery, retired to 


him with oil, and they came down together from the mountain. 


F. Simon. 


_ Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. T. 1. 


c. 21. 


mount Tabor, where he lived ſeven years, without cloaths, and fed only on wild 
fruits. At the end of ſeven years, God appeared to Abraham, and bid him go up- 
on mount Tabor, where he ſhould find Melchiſedech. He ordered him to cloath 
him, and to aſk his bleſſing; which Abraham having done, Melchiſedech anointed 


 MELCHITES. The name, which is given to the Syriac, Egyptian, and 
other Chriſtians of the Levant; who, though not Greeks, follow the doctrines and 


ceremonies of the Greek Church, and ſubmit to the deciſions of the Council of Chal- 


cedon, The term Melchites is borrowed from the Hebrew or Syriac word Melec, 
which ſignifies king. So that Melchites is as much as to ſay Royaliſis, and is a term 


of reproach, given them by their adverſaries, on account of their implicit ſubmiſſion 


to the edict of the Emperor Marcian, for the publication and reception of the above- 
mentioned Connell. EE 
The Melchites, excepting ſome few points of little or no importance, which re- 


late only to their ceremonies and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, are in every reſpect profeſſed 


Greeks. They have tranſlations, in the Arabian language, of the Greek Rituals: 


but their verſions are for the moſt part very incorrect. In general, the Chriſtians of 
the Levant are fo far from being juſt and correct in their tranſlations of the Greek 


authors, that they imagine they have a right to make them ſpeak according to their 
own ſentiments. This is evident in the Arabic Canons of the Council of Nice, in 
which the Melcbites find ſufficient arguments to juſtify their notions againſt thoſe 


of the Jacobites; and the Jacobites, on the other hand, by the very fame Canons, 


* 


vindicate their tenets againſt thoſe of the Melchites. 


The Melchites are governed by a particular patriarch, who reſides at Damas, and 
aſſumes the title of Patriarch of Antioch, The great difficulty they meet with in 


finding ſuch miniſters as can read Greek, is faid to be the true reaſon why they cele- 


brate Maſs in the Arabian language: and even thoſe, who are acquainted with the 
Greek tongue, yet read the Epiſtle and Goſpel in Arabic. - Les 


The Religious, among the Melchites, follow the rule of St Baſil, the common rule 


Od. 24. l. 1. 


V. 2. 


of all the Greek Monks. They have four fine convents, diſtant about a day's jour- 
ney from Damas. They never go out of the cloiſter. * 


MELICERTE. The fame as the god Palæmon. See PAL Mox. 


MELPOME NE. One of the nine Muſes. The antients aſcribed to her the 
invention of all mournful verſe, particularly Tragedy. For this reaſon Horace in- 


vokes her, when he laments the loſs of Quinctilius Varus. 


præcipe lugubres 
Cantus Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit. P 


Melpomene, 
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Melpomene, whom Jove hath bleſt 
With melting voice, and mournful tongue, 
And with a harp above the reſt 
Hath graced, begin the melancholy ſong. CREECH. 


Melpomene is uſually repreſented with a grave countenance, richly habited, holding 
ſcepters and crowns in one hand, and a dagger in the other. See Mus s. 


ME MRA. The Chaldee Paraphraſts Ea the books of Moſes often make uſe 
of this term, which in their language fignifies the word. They ſubſtitute it in the 
room of the ſacred name of Fehovah, and aſcribe to it all the attributes of the Deity. 
It was Memra, who created the world: it was he, who appeared to Abraham in 
the plain of Mamre, to Jacob on the top of Bethel, and to Moſes on mount Sinai. 
It is plain therefore, that, by ME MRA, they meant Gop; and ſome infer, from 
the import of the term, that they underſtood by it the ſecond perſon of the 
Trinity. 


MENAION. The name, which the Greeks give to the twelve volumes of L — 
their church ſervice. Theſe volumes anſwer to the twelve months in the year, each 4 ! 
volume taking in a month. In this book is contained the offices for the ſaints of Græc. 
every day, methodically digeſted. 3 . 
From the Menaion is drawn the Menologium (Menology) or Greek Kalendar, in 
which the lives of the ſaints in ſhort, or their names only, are cited. The Menaion 
therefore of the Greeks anſwers to the Breviary of the Latins, and the Menology to 


the Martyrolagy. See BREVIARY and MART VROLOGx. 


MEN OL OG v. See the preceding article. 


MENDES. A deity of the antient Egyptians, worſhipped under the figure 
of a He-goat; whence it appears, that Mendes was the ſame, whom the Romans 
worſhipped under the name of Pan, and whom they repreſented with the ears, 
horns, and legs of a Goat. no „ I 
The Mendefians, who took their name from the god Mendes, reckoned him among | 
the eight principal deities. 5 wy 5 
It is to no purpoſe to enquire into the reaſon of ſo ridiculous a worſhip, in a reli- 
gion, in which monſters ſo much abounded. 


Ao —— —— A PID oo I rt 


Quis neſcit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens Juv. Sat. 15. 
A gyptus portenta colat ? ver. 1. 


How #gypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes god's of monſters, but too well is known. TATE. 


Ihe poet, probably, hints at this very ſuperſtition, when he adds, that the kid | 
was facred, and never killed or eaten by the Egyptians © 5 <P 


—— Nefas illic fœtum jugulare capellæ. | v. 12. 
To kill is murder; ſacrilege, to eat CONS 
The kid. TATE, 

The god Mendes is-repreſented, in the ac Table, with two pair of horns, vz. 

the Ram's, and above them the Goat's. 


MENDICANTS or BEGGIN OG Fry ARs. There are ſeveral orders of Do Pix, 
Religious, in Popiſh countries, who, having no ſettled income or revenues, are ſup- Hiſt. Eccleſ. 


ported by the charitable contributions of others. Theſe, from their manner of life, n. 
are called Meudicants. | „ 
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This fort of Fryars began in the XIIIth century. The Waldenſes, who made pro- 
feſſion of renouncing their eſtates, and leading a life of poverty, gave occaſion to 
this inſtitution. Two of that ſect, Bernard and Durand of Oſca, ſet up a con- 
gregation in the province of Tarragon, and called it The Poor Catbolics. The ſame 
year, Dominick de Guzman, with nine more of his companions, founded the 
order of Preaching Fryars, called from their founder Dominicans. The, other 
three Mendicant orders are, The Franciſcans, Auguſtins, and Carmelites. 

Theſe Monks gave great diſturbance to the ſecular Clergy, by pretending to a 
right of taking Confeſſions, and granting Abſolution, without aſking leave of the 
parochial prieſts, or even the biſhops themſelves. Pope Innocent IV reſtrained this 
licence, and prohibited the Mendicants to confeſs the faithful without leave of the 
Cure. Alexander IV reſtored this privilege to them. And Martin IV, to accom- 
modate the diſpute, granted them a permiſſion to receive Confeſſions, upon con- 
dition that the penitents, who applied to them, ſhould confeſs once a year to their 
proper paſtor, However, this expedient falling ſhort of full ſatisfaction, Boni- 
face VIII ordered, that the ſuperiors of religious houſes ſhould make application 
to the biſhops, for their permiſſion to ſuch Fryars, as ſhould be commiſſioned by 


their reſpective abbots, to adminiſter the ſacrament of Penance. And upon the 
' foot of this conſtitution the matter now reſts. Sor pot 5 


A great many have embraced this ſevere order (ſays Puffendorf) out of an 
opinion of a particular holineſs and merit, which they believed did belong to it, 
or rather an eccleſiaſtic ambition; the pride of mankind being ſo great and 
natural to ſome, that they did not think the commands of God ſufficient, but 
would receive heaven rather as a deſert than a gift, and were ambitious of having 
a preference before others, even in another life. 'i 
Buchanan tells us, the Mendicants in Scotland, under an appearance of beggary, 


A La) 1 A - 
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lived a very luxurious life; whence one wittily called them, not Mendicant, but 


Manducant Fryars. 


MENNONITES. A ſect of Anabaptiſis in Holland, fo called from one 


Mennon Simonis of Friſia, who lived in the X VIth century. 


Mennon, having rejected the enthuſiaſms and revelations of the firſt Ana- 


baptiſts, touching the new kingdom of Chriſt, ſet up other tenets of his own, 


which his followers obſerve to this day. „„ . 
They believe, that the New Teſtament is the only rule of Faith; that the 


terms Perſon and Trinity are not to be uſed, in ſpeaking of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt; that the firſt man was not created juſt; that there is no Original Sin; 
that jeſus Chriſt received not his body from the ſubſtance of his mother Mary, 


and own the ſcriptures for the word of God. 


but from the eſſence of his Father; that it is not lawful for Chriſtians to ſwear, 
nor to exerciſe any office of magiſtracy, nor to uſe the ſword in puniſhing evil- 
doers, nor to wage war upon any occaſion; that a Chriſtian may attain to the 
height of perfection in this life; that the miniſters of the Goſpel ought to receive 
no ſalary; that infants are not to be baptiſed; and that the ſouls of men, after 
death, reſt in an unknown place. VV . 
The Mennonites are broken into ſeveral diviſions. Many of them have embraced 
the opinions of the Socinians and Arians. However they all unite in pleading for 
toleration in religion, and debar none from their aſſemblies, who lead pious lives, 
They meet privately, and every one in the aſſembly has the liberty to ſpeak, to 
expound the ſcriptures, to pray, and to fing. They aſſemble twice every year, 
from all parts of Holland, at Rynſbourg, a village about two leagues from Leyden; 
at which time they receive the Communion, fitting at a table, where the firſt 
diſtributes to the reſt; and all ſects are admitted, even the Roman Catholics, if 


they pleaſe to come. See ANABAPTIS Ts. 
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ME RAGE. [Arab.] In Engliſh, Aſcen/ion. This word is particularly uſed 


by the Muſſulmans, to denote the journey, which their falſe prophet made to 


heaven, on a Certain night, which they call Leilat al merage, the night of the 
Aſcenſion, and which they cotamemorate annually on the 28th of the month 
Regeb. 


Mohammed, 
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Mohammed, they fay, having made his prayer in the Temple of Jeruſalem, | 
ſound, at his coming out, a beaſt, which they call Al Borak; upon which the | 
prophet getting up was immediately tranſported to heaven, where, in a very ſhort 


time, he ſaw an infinity of wonderful things, which are deſcribed at large in a 
book intitulzd Ketab al. Merage. 


4 MERCAVA. [Hebr.) The Jews underſtand, by this word, deep ſpeculations F. Sov. 
I on the nature of God, and other ſpiritual Beings. The ward properly ſignifies 
2 Chariot, and is taken out of Ezekiel's viſion, where chariots are often men- 
tioned. 
Rabbi juda, ſirnamed the Holy, comprehends, under Mercava, the three viſions 
of that prophet, namely, thoſe of the Wheels, the Beaſts, and the Man. 
| Rabbi Moſes underſtands, by Mercava, the high myſteries of the creation, un- 
derſtood only by wiſe men, and not to be expounded to the common people. 
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MERCURY. A very famous deity of the Greeks and Romans. The 
former called him "E-wns, Hermes. Authors reckon up ſeveral Mercuries. Cicero pe nat. Joe 
mentions four, the third of whom is the Mercury here ſpoken of. 


This Mercury was the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, and was born on the mountain 
Cyllene 1 in Arcadia. Thus Ovid; 


Clare nepos Atlantis, FRG ; quem montibus olim Faſt. I. z. 

Edidit Arcadiis Pleias una Jovi. v. 663. | 

And Virgil; | | | 
Vobis Mercurius pater ct, quem candida Maia - En. 8. v. 138. 


Cyllenæ gelido conceptum vertice fudit. 


Your fire is Mercury, whom long before 
On cold Cyllene's top fair Maia bore. DxavDes. 


No one of the Pagan deities has more lies. YE ON to him than Mercury. 
In the firſt place, he was the god of merchandiſe a ad traffic. Hence Ovid : 


Te, quicunque fa profitetur 3 merces, ; Ubi ſupra, 
Thure dato, tribuas ut ſibi lucra, rogat. 1.671. 


We merchant, who would profit by his wares, 
* to thee bis rncenye and this pray'rs. 


Secondly, He was the god of Eloquence ; under which character, he is aid to 
have poliſhed the rude manners of the firſt men. So Horace: 


Mercuri, facunde nepos Aut 1 1 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum Ds 5 Þ $8 b 
Voce formaſti catus, &c. 


Soeet favorh-tongued god, wih Atlas's ſon, 
M hoſe voice did mould mens flinty hearts, 5 
Juſt riſen from their parent fone, &c. CREECH. 


Thirdly, he was employed in conducting the ſouls of good men to their eternal 
manſions 3 in the other world. Thus the fame poet: 


Tu pins lætis animas reponis 7 Ibid. v. 17 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coërces 
Aurea turbam. 


You 3 guide the pious ſouls 
To happy ſeats ; your golden rod 
The flitting troop controuls. CRE ECM. 


In 


Tbid. v. 5. 


Ibid. v. 7. 


Ibid. v. 6. 
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In the fourth place, he was a kind of heavenly courier, or meſſenger of Jupiter 
and the gods: : 


— nn Jovis & dorm 
Nuntium. 


a character under which we often find him employed by the Latin and Greek 
Oets. 
: Hitherto the offices of Mercury did him no diſcredit. But there was another, 
which was not much to his honour : for, in the fifth place, he was the god of 
theft, and the profeſſed patron of thieves. He ſtole Apollo's cattle and arrows, 
Vulcan's tools, Venus's Cœſtus, &c. It is true, Horace ſays, he did it all in 
Callidum quicquid placuit jocoſo 
Condere furto. 
Te, boves olim niſi reddidiſſes, 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret, viduus pharetra 
KRiſit Apollo. 


By waggiſb thiev'ry cunning to conceal, 
Unleſs you wou'd reſtore the cows, 
Whilſt with his voice he dared the child, 
And threat ned with his angry brows, 885555 
Now he had loft his bow, Apollo ſmiled. „„ 


Laſtly, he was the god of Muſic, and inventer of the inſtrument called the Lyre: 


And, in this character, he was ſaid to have inſtructed the famous muſician 
Amphion: | : | „ 1e 


Mercuri (nam te docilis magiſtro 

Movit Amphion lapides canendo) &c. 

Saeet Mercury 4 for taught | by you N | 
De liftning ſtones Amphion drew) &c. CREECH. 


Lucian pleaſantly rallies the account of this deity, in a dialogue between Apollo 


and Vulcan, as follows : 


Vulc. Apollo, have you ſeen little Mercury; what a fine ſpark he is, and 
how he laughs at all the world? He plainly diſcovers what he will be one day, 
though now but a child. Apoll. A Child call you him, who is older in roguery 
than Japetus? Yulc. What harm can he have done? He is but juſt born. 
Apoll. Aſk Neptune, from whom he has ſtolen his trident; and Mars, whoſe 
{word he has got: to ſay nothing of myſelf, whom he has robbed of my bow 
and arrows. Yulc, What! an infant do this, who is yet in ſwaddling clouts ? 
Apoll. You'll find what he can do, if he comes near you. Yulc. He has been at 
my houſe already. Apoll. And has he taken nothing away? Vulc. Not that I 
know of. Apoll. Look every where. Vulc. I miſs my forceps. Apoll. You'll 
find it among his clouts, I warrant. Vulc. How! is the little thief ſo expert 
already? Sure he learnt to ſteal in his mother's womb. Apoll. He has a great 
many other qualities, which you will fee upon occaſion. He will be a great 
Orator, if I miſtake not, and a good Muſician too; for he has already foiled 
Cupid: And, as the gods laughed at it, and Venus took him to kiſs him, he 
ſtole her girdle, and would have robbed Jupiter of his thunderbolt, if it had not 
been too hot for him; however he took his ſcepter. Yulc. A bold little ſpark ! 
Apoll. He has made an inſtrument of tortoiſhell, upon which he plays to great 
perfection, and makes even me jealous, who am the god of harmony. His 
mother ſays, he does not ſleep a-nights, and that he goes as far as hell for booty; 


for he has a rod endued with great virtue, with which he brings the dead to lite, 
and conducts the living to their graves.” 


I | The 
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The fame author humorouſly introduces Mercury complaining to his mother of 
his miany and laborious employments, OE Os | 

« Merc. Is there &er a god in heaven more unhappy than I? Maia. Ah! my 
\< ſon, talk not at this rate, M?rc. Why not? Have not I as much buſineſs upon 

my hands as all the reſt of the gods beſides ? In the firſt place, I muſt get up at 
break cf day, to clean the hall, where they feaſt. Then I muſt be at Jupiter's 
© levee to receive his orders, &c. But what diſturbs me moſt, is, that, in the 
night, when every body is at reſt, I muſt go, and convoy the dead to hell; as 
if it were not fufficient to have acted, in the day, the parts of Serjeant, Orator, 
and many more. 
Mercury is generally pictured with wings on his cap, and at his feet, and with 
a Caduceus in his hand. The Caduceus is a rod with two ſerpents twined about it. 
It was a ſymbol of peace, and ſuppoſed to be given by Apollo, who taught him 
the virtues of it. Mercury made the firſt trial of it upon two ſerpents that were 
fighting, by throwing it between them ; upon which they were immediately 
cific, and twiſted themſelves about the rod. „ go 
The picture Virgil gives us of this deity, with his wings and rod, is too beauti- 
ful to be omitted. He is diſpatched on an errand by Jupiter. 


- * A 


—— Ille patris magni parere parabat 
Imperio: & primum pedibus talaria nectit 
Aurea; quæ ſublimem alis five æquora ſupra 
Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat Orco 
Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit; 
Dat ſomnos adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat. 
Illa fretus agit ventos, & turbida tranat 5 
Nubila — Avi fimilis, que circum littora, circum 
Piſcoſos ſcopulos humilis volat æquora juxta : 
HFaud aliter terras inter cœlumque volabat. 


Hermes obeys ; with golden pinions bind. 
His flying feet, and mounts the weſtern winds + 
And whether oer the ſeas or earth he flies, 
With rapid force, they bear him down the ſites. 
But firſt he graſhs within his awful hand, 
The mark of ſovereign por, his magic wand. 
With this be draws the ghoſts from hollow graves, 
With this he drives them down the Stygian waves. 
With this be ſeals in ſleep the wakeful fight, 
And eyes, tho closd in death, reſtores to light. 
Thus arm'd, the god begins his airy race, 
And drives the racking clouds along the liquid ſpace = 
As Water-flowl, who ſeek their fiſhy food, 1 75 
Leſs, and yet leſs, to diſtant proſpect ſhow ; 
By turns they dance aloft, and dive below. 
Like theſe the ſteerage of his wings he plies, 
And near the ſurface of the water flies, DRV DEN. 


Sometimes, Mercury, as the god of merchants and thieves, is pictured with a purſe 


A. 4. v. 23 f. 


in his hand. As the inventor of the Lyre, he has frequently the Teſtudb pictured 


converſes both with the cœleſtial and infernal gods. 
Mercury had a temple at Rome near the gate Capena. Ovid tells us, there was 


in this place a ſpring, or fountain, dedicated to Mercury, and under the particular 
influence of that god. | 


by him. His face is ſometimes painted half black, and half white, becauſe he 


Ejt aqua Mercurii portæ vicina Capeng : 
Si juvat expertis credere, numen habet. 


The poet mentions a particular ſuperſtition relating to this ſpring. The merchants 


uſed to come hither, and draw a pitcher of water ; then they dipped an olive- 


branch 


Vol. II. 8 
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branch in the water, and ſprinkled with it all the goods they intended to ſell. At 
the fame time they put up a prayer to Mercury, that he would blot out all the 
frauds and perjuries they had been guilty of for the time paſt, and affiſt them to 
impoſe upon their buyers for the time to come. Ovid adds, that Mercury could 


not but ſmile at their requeſt, when he recollected his own thefts, and the oxen 


Ibid. v. 691. 


Ibid. v. 669. 


MonTFr. 
Antiq. T. 2. 
„„ 
g. 10. 


Chap. I. ver. 2. 


he himſelf had ſtolen: 


Talia Mercurius poſcentem ridet ab alto, 
Se memor Ortygias ſurripuiſſe boves. 


He had another temple facing the grand Circus : 
Templa tibi poſuere patres pectantia Circum. 


The remains of this temple have been diſcovered, by which it appears, that it 
was built in conſequence of a vow made for the preventing of fires, when the 
city was on fire nine days together, in the time of Nero. 1 
The Gauls worſhipped Mercury under the name of Teutates, and offered human 
ſacrifices to him. See TEUTATES 8 
The Egyptians worſhiped him under the name of Anubis. They called him alſo 
Theth, and gave this name to the firſt month of their year. See AxuIs and 
je ie PR. 2, rn. - + 
The antient Saxons worſhipped Mercury under the name of Foden. See Wopkx. 


 MERCY-SEAT. See PRoOPITIATORY. 


MERODACH. An idol, or falſe god, of the antient Babylonians. Jere- 
miah, ſpeaking of the ruin of Babylon, ſays; Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces; her idols are confounded, her images are broken in 


pieces. 


Who Merodach was, is uncertain; but it is probable, he was an antient king of 


Babylon, becauſe we find ſeveral kings of that country, in whoſe names that of 


Merodach is contained; as, Evil Merodach, and Merodach-Baladan. 
Ptolemy calls this king Mardocempadus, and ſays, he began to reign at Babylon 
twenty-ſix years after the beginning of the ra of Nabonaſſar, that is, in the 


year of the world 3283, before Chriſt 717. 


MESSIAH. [Hebr.) The Anointed. This title the Fews gave to their expected 
great deliverer, whoſe coming they ſtill wait for: and this name Chriſtians apply 


to JESUS CHRIST, in whom the prophecies, relating to the Mes$s1Aan, were 


Luke iv. 18. 


Acts x. 37. 


accompliſhed. = 1 : „ f 
Among the Jews, anointing was the ceremony of conſecrating perſons to the 


higheſt offices and dignities. Kings, Prieſts, and ſometimes Prophets, were 


nointed. Aaron and his ſons received the ſacerdotal, Eliſha the prophetic, and 
David, Solomon, and others, the Royal Union. And kings are ſtyled, in the 
language of ſcripture, the anointed of the Lori. 5 1 
The Greek word Xegjz;os, from whence come Chriſt and Chriſtian, exactly an- 
ſwers to the Hebrew Mefjah, and ſignifies, him that is anointed: and this name 
was given to Jeſus on account of his three-fold character of king, prieſt, and pro- 
phet. St Luke relates, that our Saviour, entering into a ſynagogue at Nazareth, 
opened the book of the prophet Iſaiah, and read theſe words; The Spirit of the 
Lord 1s upon me, becauſe he hath anointed me to preach the goſpel to the poor ; which 


_ prophecy he applied to his own miniſtry. And St Peter, ſpeaking to Cornelius 


the centurion, ſays; God anointed Jeſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoft and with 
power, It does not, indeed, appear, that Jeſus Chriſt ever received any external, 


_ ſenſible, unction; and therefore his anointing muſt be underſtood in a figurative, 


ſpiritual, ſenſe, to denote his deſignation, or appointment, to the office of 
Meſſiah. 


Out of the many prophecies in the Old Teſtament, which relate to the coming 


of the Meſliah, I ſhall only mention thoſe, which moſt diſtinctly point out the 


appearance of this great perſonage. The firſt is that promiſe made to our fiſt 
parents, immediately after the Fall, contained in the ſentence pronounced againſt 
; I | the 
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the ſerpent, who had betrayed Eve. Becauſe thow haſt done this (ſaid God) thou Genes. ii, 4, 
art curſed above all cattle — And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy ſeed and her ſeed: it ſhall bruiſe thy bead, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel. 

This prophecy, in the opinion of all the Chriſtian Expoſitors, relates to the 
deſtruction of the empire of ſin, or Satan, by the coming and death of the 
Meſſiah, who was to be born of a woman. This is well explained by our poet 

Milton : 

Soͤo abe this Oracle; then verified, B. 10. 1. 182. 
When Jeſus, Son of Mary ( ſecond Eve) 

Saw Satan fall, like ightning, down from heav'n, 

Prince of the air : then, rifing from his grave, 

Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs ; triumph d 

In open ſhew ; and, with aſcenſion bright, 

Captivity led captive thro' the air, 

The realm itſelf of Satan, long uſurp d: 

Whom he ſhall tread at laſt under our feet; 

Even He, who now foretold his fatal bruiſe, 


And, in another place, he introduces the angel Michael explaining this great 
event ſtill farther to Adam. The paſſage is ſound Divinity, as well as Poetry, 
and therefore deſerves a place here. Ps 5 e 


To whom thus Michael: dream not of their fight, B. 12.1. 386. 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 5 : 1 
Of head or heel : not therefore joins the ſon 
Manhood to Godhead, with more flrength to foil 
We enemy; nor ſo is overcome 5 
Satan, whoſe fall from heav'n (a deadher bruiſe) 
Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound : 
Which he, who comes thy Sauiour, ſhall recure, 
Not by deftroying Satan, but his works,, 
In thee, and in thy ſeed. Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling (that which thou didſt want) 
Obedience to the Law of God. © 


2 


Then the Poet goes on to deſcribe the death, and reſurreRion, | of Jeſus 
. Chriſt, and adds; — . „ 


——_— — This godlke at LT 
 Annuls thy doom, the death thou ſpould ſt have dy d, 
In ſin for ever loſt from Lie: this aft OL 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſh his ſtrength, 
Defeating fin and death, his two main arms ; 
And fix far * * in his head their ſtings, 

| Than temporal death ſhall bruiſe the wvittor's heel, 
Or theirs, whom he redeems. ——— — 
Then to the heav'n of heau'ns ſhall he aſcend, 
With victory, triuumphing thro' the air 
Over his foes and thine ; there ſhall ſurprize 
The ſerpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Thro' all his realm, and there confounded leave. 


The next prophecy, relating to the Meſſiah, is That of the patriarch Jacob, 

when, upon his death-bed, he gave his prophetical bleſſings to all his ſons. Upon Genel. xlix. 
this occaſion, the good old man is very particular in bleſſing Juda, of whoſe ſeed 

and tribe our Lord was born. The ſcepter ſhall not depart from Fuda, nor a law- 

giver from between his feet, till Shiloh come. Shiloh, here, ſignifies the perſon 

ſent, and was always interpreted by the Jewiſh doctors as a direct prophecy con- 
cerning the ſending the Meſſiah. And the completion of it was very remarkable 

in the coming of our Saviour, For Iſrael long enjoyed a ſcepter of its own ; and 

even afterwards, when they were in ſubjection to the Romans, they had till a 
governour 


governour ſet over them of the tribe of Juda: till, a little before the birth of 


Iſa. vii. 14. 
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Chriſt, Herod obtained the kingdom, and was the firſt governour, who was not 
of Jewiſh race. 2 . 
The third remarkable prediction of the Meſfiah is that, which was delivered by 
the prophet Ifaiah, to comfort and ſupport the drooping fpirits of the houſe of 
David. Behold (fays he) 4 Virgin ſhall concerve and bear a fon, and ſhall call his 
name Iinmanuel; that is, God with us. The ſame prophet is very particular in 
deſcribing the many and great bleſſings attending the nativity of this divine 
erſon. ; 
. As the many ſhining paſſages of Ifaiah on this ſubject have given birth to one 


of the fineſt pieces of poetry in the Engliſh language, I cannot forbear tran- 


Mrgss1an. 
A Sacred 

| Echgue, In 
imitation of 
Virgil's 
 PoLL1o. By 
Mr Porr. 


I cap. xi. 
v. 1. 


Cap xlv. v. 8. 


Cap. xxv. v. 4. 


Cap. bs. „ 


Cap. xlii. v. 
18. 


Cap. xxxv. 
V. T, 0. 


Cap. xxy. 
v. . 


ſcribing it, (notwithſtanding the length of the citation) as the propereſt illuſtration 
of this article of the ME s$1 AH. es 


N nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong + 

To 255 uly 1 ſublimer ſtrains | FR 

The moſſy fountains and the ſylvan ſhades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th Aonian maids, 

Delight vo more — O thou my voice inſpire 

Who touch'd Iſaiab's hatlow'd lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son | 
From Teſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, . 

Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſpies. 

Th ethereal ſpirit ver its leaves ſhall move, 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic Dove, 

Te heav'ns ] from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r !? 

The ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 

From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fall; 
| Returning juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; _ 5 
Peace ver the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed innocence from heav'n deſcend. 

Swift fly the years, and riſe th expected morn ! 

Ob ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born ! 

See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreathes to bring, 

With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring : 
See bofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance, 

See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 

And Carmel's flo ry top perfumes the ſgies ! 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſart chears ; 

Prepare the way! a God, a God appears; 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity, 

Lo earth receives him from the bending ſſies | 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye valhes riſe : 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 

Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way | 

The Saviour comes ! by ancient => foretold ; 

= Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ] 

He from thick films ſhall purge the _ ray, 

And on the fightleſs eye-ball pour the day. 

Jus he th obſtrutted paths of found ſhall clear, 

And bid new mufick charm th unfolding ear. 

The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 

And lap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No figh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 

From ev'ry face be wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In Adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 

And helPs grim tyrant feel ih eternal wound. | 1 

1 | | ALS 
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As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſtures and the pureſt air, : 
Explores the loſt, the wand ring ſheep directs, 
By day verſees them, and by night protects; 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms : 
Mankind ſhall thus his guardian care engage; 
The promis d father of the future age. 
No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd ver, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulcion in a plow-ſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the zoyful ſon 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 
And the ſame hand that fow'd ſhall reap the field: 
The ſwain in barren deſarts with ſurprize 
Sees lillies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, 
And ſtarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
| New falls of water murm'ring in his ear: 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 
Waſte ſandy vallies, once perple d with thorn, 
The ſpiry firr and ſhapely box adorn; 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed 
| The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead; By 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his haud ſhall tabe 
The creſted bafilisk and ſpeckled ſnake; 
Pleas d, the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 


And with thetr forky tongue and pointleſs fling ſhall play: 
_ Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial Salem riſe! © 


Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See, a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn ; 

See, future ſons and daughters yet unborn 

In crowding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabean fprings ! 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow; 

And ſeeds of gold in Ophyr's mountains glow. 

See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day! 

No more the riſing Sun ſhall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill ber fikver horn, 

But loft, difſokv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze  __ 
O'erflow thy courts; The LIGHT HimsELy ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 
The ſeas ſhall waſte, the skies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix d His word, His ſaving pow'r remains, 

Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſſiah reigns, 


cap. xl. v. it. 


cap. ix. v. 6. 
Cap. ii. v. 4. 


cap. Ix. v. 19, 


20. 


cap. li. v. 6. 
and liv. v. 10. 
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The laſt prophecy, I ſhall mention under this head, is that of Daniel's ſeventy 
Dan. ix. weeks. This Hebrew, in the firſt year of Darius, computing, that the ſeventy 
years of Judah's captivity, propheſied of by Jeremiah, were now drawing to an 
end, earneſtly prayed to God, that he would remember his people, and reſtore 
Jeruſalem. Whereupon, he had affurance given him, in a viſion, by the angel 
Gabriel, not only of the deliverance of Judah from their temporal captivity under 
the Babylonians, but alſo of a much greater redemption from the ſpiritual captivity | 
of lin, to be accompliſhed at the end of ſeventy weeks, after the going forth of the 
commandment to rebuild Feruſalem, that is, at the end of 490 years, For, taking 
each day for a year, as 1s uſual in the prophetic ſtyle of ſcripture, juſt fo many 
ears will ſeventy weeks of years amount to; which is the cleareſt prophecy we 
fave in the Old Teſtament, of the coming of the Mefliah : For it determines it 
to the very time, on which he accordingly came. TEINS 
Hiſt. Dynaſt. Abul-Pharagius tells us, that Zerduſht, or Zoroaſter, foretold to his Mag:ans the 
* coming of Chriſt, and that at the time of his birth, there ſhould appear a wonder- 
ful ſtar, which ſhould ſhine by day, as well as by night ; and therefore left it in 
command with them, that, when that ſtar ſhould appear, they ſhould follow the 
direction of it, and go to the place, where he ſhould be born, and there offer 
gifts, and pay adoration to him. He adds, that it was in conſequence of this 
command, that the three wiſe men (Magi) came out of the Eaſt, that is, out of 
Perſia, to worſhip Chriſt at Bethlehem. But this ſtory ſeems to be taken by 
Abul-Pharagius (who, though an Arab, was by religion a Chriſtian) out of the 
| Legendary writings of the Eaſtern Chriſtians. F 
The antient Hebrews, being inſtructed by the prophets, had very clear notions 
of the Meſſiah. Theſe were changed by little and little; inſomuch that, when | 
Jeſus Chriſt appeared in Judea, they were in expectation of a temporal monarch I 
and conqueror, who ſhould free them from ſubjection to the Romans. From 
hence it came to paſs, that they were greatly ſcandalized at the outward appear- 
ance, the humility, and ſeeming weakneſs of our Saviour; which hindred them 
from acknowledging him to be the Chriſt they expected. F 
The later Jews have fallen into ſtill greater miſtakes, and formed to themſelves 
chimerical notions of the Meſſiah, utterly unknown to their fore-fathers. Some 
think he is already come in the perſon of king Hezekiah. This opinion, it ſeems, 
was firſt advanced by the famous Hillel, who lived before Chriſt. Others think, 
the belief of the coming of the Meſſiah is no article of faith, and he that denies 
this doctrine makes but a ſmall breach in the Law; he only lops off a branch 
from the tree, without hurting the root. Thus it was affirmed by Joſeph Albo 
the Jew, in a conference held in Spain, in the preſence of Pope Benedict XIII. 


Syusg Jud. The greateſt part of the modern Rabbins (according to Buxtorf ) believe, that the 
8. 36. Meſſiah has been come a good while; but that he keeps himſelf concealed in ſome 


part of the world or other, and will not manifeſt himſelf, becauſe of the ſins of 
the Jews. Some aſſign him the terreſtrial paradiſe for the place of his abode; 
others the city of Rome, where they ſay he keeps himſelf concealed among the 
leprous and infirm, at the gate of the city, expecting Elias to come, and manifeſt 
—A. ͤ FR J ; 
But the moſt general opinion of the Jews is, that the Meſſiah is not yet come; 
in which they are ſtrangely divided about the time, and other circumſtances, of 
his coming. Some expect him at the end of fix thouſand years from the creation 
of the world. They make Jeſus Chriſt to be born in the year 3761. Add to this 
number the preſent year of Chriſt 1738, and there will ariſe 5499 : conſequently 
they have 501 years to expect ſtill, Kimchi, who lived in the XIIth century was 
of opinion, that the coming of the Meſſiah was very near. Others have fixed dif- 
ferent times for his appearance, many of which are elapſed, and conſequently their 
bhopes baffled; inſomuch that, tired with theſe uncertainties, they have pronounced 
8 aan anathema againſt all thoſe, who ſhall pretend to calculate the coming of the 
11. Meſſiah. „ 
BaxToroccr In order to reconcile thoſe prophecies, which ſeem to oppoſe each other, ſome 
Bibl. Rabbin. have had recourſe to an hypotheſis of two Meſſiahs, who are to ſucceed each other: 
2 25 one in a ſtate of humiliation, poverty, and ſufferings; the other in glory, ſplendor, 
and power. The firſt is to proceed from the tribe of Joſeph, and the family of 6: 
Ephraim. His father is to be called Huziel, and himſelf Nehemiah. The 1 . 
Meſſia | 
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| whom he deſtroyed great multitudes. 
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Meſſiah is to be born of the race of David, to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, and 
reign over the whole world. : IF: "0+ 

Our bleſſed Saviour foretold, that falſe Chriſts ſhould ariſe, who ſhould perform Matth. xxiv. 
ſigns and wonders, by which even the Elect ſhould be in danger of being deceived. ** 


The event has verified this prediction: for every age, among the Jews, has pro- 
duced pretended Meſſiahs, who have ſucceeded in deceiving many of that nation. 


One appeared even in the age of Chriſt himſelf: I mean Simon Macvus, who ads vii, 9. 
gave out, at Samaria, that he was the great power of God. See SIMONIANS. 10. 

In the following age aroſe the famous impoſtor BarxcnyuocnutBaAs. It is 
ſaid, he aſſumed this name, which ſignifies Sor of the Star, on account of the 


prophecy of Balaam, that there ſhould come a ſtar out of Facob; which he applied 


to himſelf, pretending to be the Meſſiah, He engaged the Jews in a revolt, un- | 
der the reign of Adrian. The Jews ſay, he had 2 5000 diſciples; that God revealed Zacnurv- 
ſuch things to him as he had concealed from Moſes ; and that a whole volume“ Juchafn. 


was not ſufficient to contain his remarkable actions and expreſſions, It is faid, that, 
to impoſe. upon the Jews, he put kindled ſtraw into his mouth, and made a ſhew 
of vomiting flame. He fortified himſelf in abundance of places, and maſſacred an 


infinite number of men. He was particularly enraged againſt the Chriſtians, of 


The emperor Adrian ſent Julius Severus againſt him, and his party, who attacked 


them ſeparately, and made them priſoners in ſeveral places. At laſt he ſhut them 
up in Bether, The ſiege of this place was long, and the defence, which the Jews 


made, very obſtinate. At laſt the town was taken, and ſoon after the war finiſhed. 
Barchochebas periſhed in it. The Jews fay, he fell into the hands of the Romans, 
who tore off his ſkin with iron pincers. They add, that Adrian had the curioſity 
to ſee his body: but, when the meſſengers came to take it up, they found a ſerpent 


about his neck, which terrified the bearers ; whereupon this prince acknowledged, 


that God alone could kill ſuch a man. „ . 
The multitude of the Jews, who periſhed on account of this falſe Meſſiah, is 


incredible. The Jews themſelves pretend, that more were loſt in this war thgaan 
came out of the land of Egypt; that the ſtreams of blood were ſo large, that they 
carried away ſtones of four pound weight to the ſea, which was four miles diſtant; 
and that the inhabitants did not dung their lands for ſeven years after, they being 
ſufficiently manured by the dead bodies. Great numbers of the Jews were ſold at 


the fair of Terebinthus, and others at Gaza. Many were tranſported into Egypt, 


and periſhed by ſhipwreck, or famine, or the hands of the heathens. 


In the Vth century, about the year 434, there appeared in the iſland of Candy $ocrar. 


(antiently Crete) a falſe Meſſiah called Mos ts, who pretended to be the antient ng Eceleſ. 
Legiſlator of the Jews, ſent from heaven to procure a glorious deliverance for the 
Jews of that iſland, by making them paſs over the ſea, and return again into the 


2. 8. 38. 


Land of Promiſe. The Jews of Candy were fools enough to believe him, and 
many of them jumped into the ſea, in expectation that it would open, and give 
them a ſafe paſſage. Several of them were drowned, and the reſt got out as well 
as they could. The impoſtor was ſought for, in order to be puniſhed ; but he dif- 
appeared, This made it ſuſpected, that ſome Dæmon had aſſumed a human 
ſhape, to abuſe the Jews. 3 FFT 

In the follow age, An. 530, there appeared in Paleſtine a falſe Meſſiah called 
Jo LIAN. He undertook to deliver his followers from the oppreſſion of the 
Chriſtians by force of arms. But the Emperor Juſtinian ſending ſome forces to 
their aſſiſtance, Julian was taken and executed, and his party diſperſed. 

In 714, a Jew called SERENUs pretended to the Spaniſh Jews, that he ,,,,., 


would conduct them to Paleſtine, and ſet up his empire there. Several believed Hiſt. de 


in this new Meſſiah, and began to follow him. But his impoſture was ſoon de- Bean: I. 2. 
tected, and they had leiſure to repent of their credulity. — 

The XIIth century was very fruitful in falſe Meſſiahs; there appearing no 
fewer than ſeven or eight, in France, Spain, Perſia, &c. One, who appeared in 
Moravia, was ſaid to have the ſecret of making himſelf inviſible when he pleaſed, 
and to charm the eyes of thoſe that followed him. | 

All theſe impoſtures, with the ill ſucceſs that attended them, have not been 
able to cure the Jews of their vain expectations of a Meſſiah. The very laſt cen- Basxacr, 
tury produced a famous inſtance of this kind of impoſture. About the year 1666, News Tx 
one ZABATAI T zevi ſet up for a Meſſiah. He was a native of Aleppo or Smyrna, |, 5. 0. 18. 

| and | 


02 MIC 


and had very early concerted his deſign. He preached in the fields before the 
Turks, who only derided him; but his diſciples were in great admiration of him. 
He boaſted, he could aſcend above the heights of the clouds, as Iſaiah had foretold 
(xiv, 14.) He was ſummoned before the heads of the ſynagogue at Smyrna, and, 
being convicted of impoſture, was condemned to death : but no one would execute 
this ſentence; ſo that they were contented to baniſh him. & 
Tzevi, having paſſed through Greece, came to Alexandria, where he found a 2 
Jew named Nathan Levi, whom he perſuaded to act the part of the prophet Elias, F 
who was to go before the Meſſiah. They came to Jeruſalem, where Nathan de- | 
clared Tzevi to be the expected Meſſiah. Many of the Jews were deceived ; but 
the wiſer ſort ſaw through the cheat, and excommunicated him. He departed for 
Conſtantinople, where the Grand Seignor cauſed him to be apprehended, and 
ordered him to be run through with a ſword, to try if he was invulnerable. But 
0 choſe rather to turn Muſſulman, than ſuffer death: And fo this impoſture 
ended. 5 5 

But, beſides the impoſtors, who have actually ſet up for Meſſiahs, there have 
been others, whom the Jews have vainly imagined to be ſuch. Thus, about the 
beginning of the XVIth century, the Jews of Media and Perſia took the Sophi 
Iſmael to be the Meſſiah, on account of his great valour and many conqueſts. 
iy And James Zieglern, who died in 1559, maintained, that the Mefliah had been 
Wo born fourteen years, and that he had ſeen him at Straſbourg. He kept a ſword 
| BY and a ſcepter, to put into his hands, as ſoon as he ſhould arrive at an age proper 
for fighting. Then he was to pull down Antichriſt, and the Turkiſh empire, to 
extend his monarchy to the utmoſt limits of the world, and to afſemble a council 

1 at Conſtance, which would hold for twelve years, and in which all diſputes 
17 about religion ſhould be finally determined. But this Mefliah never made his 
| js appearance... . e e 5 ES 


 METATRON. The name, which the Hebrews give to the firſt of thoſe 
Wil angels, who conducted them in the wilderneſs, and of whom it is ſaid by Moſes ; 
1 Exod. xxiii. Behold, I ſend an angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into tbe 
1 „palace, which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice. 
1 This divine guide is ſuppoſed to have been the archangel Michael, and to have 
marked out the encampments of the Iſraelites ; in which reſpe& he performed the 
duty of that officer among the Romans, called Metator; from whence the name 
is plainly derived. „„ ey „„ 


METROPOLITAN. Se Ax cs Nor. 


I 3 Lo ef Mo- MEZ UZ O TH. [Hebr,] So the Jeus call certain pieces of parchment, which 


ce ry they fix on the door-poſts of their houſes. = 


©. It is a ſuperſtitious practice, founded on the precept of Moſes, which orders 
Deut. vi. 9. them to rite the laws of God on the poſts of their houſes, and on their gates: by 


* which nothing more ſeems to be meant, than that they ſhould always keep them in 

[1 _ remembrance, whether they came in, or went out of their houſes. But the 

WH Jewiſh doctors, taking the command in a literal ſenſe, contrived this method of 
ol fulfilling it. They prepare a ſquare piece of parchment, and, with a particular 


kind of ink, and a particular character, write on it theſe words; Hear, O Ifrael, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, &c. Deut. vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Then they leave a 
little ſpace, and go on; And it ſhall come to paſs if thou ſhalt hearken diligently 
unto my commanaments, &c. xi. 13. as far as, Thou ſhalt write them upon the dbor- 
poſts of thine houſe, &c. 5 
The parchment, thus written upon, they roll up, and put it into a caſe of 
reeds, or other matter: on one end of the caſe they write SHaddai, one of the 
| names of God. Then they place the caſe on the doors of their houſes, chambers, 
bill | >and all places moſt frequented ; and, as often they go in or out, they touch it 
with the end of their finger, which they afterwards kiſs out of devotion. 
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ME CAH, (THE PRO HEC of.) A canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, I | 
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Micah is the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer prophets, He propheſied in the kingdom 0 
of Judah, before the captivity of Babylon, in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and He- 
zekiah. He is cited by Jeremiah, which ſhews that he preceded that prophet in Jer. xxvi. 18. 
order of time. | 
This prophet cenſures impartially the reigning vices of Jeruſalem and Samaria, 
and denounces the terrible judgments of God againſt both kingdoms, particularly 
foretelling the approaching deſtruction of Jeruſalem. He likewiſe foretels the con- 
fuſion of the enemies of the Jews, the coming of the Meſſiah, and the glorious 
ſucceſs of his Church. Thus Micab ſeems to be T/aiah epitomized, their ſtile and 
manner of expreſſion being likewiſe much the ſame. e 
This prophet was a N pre or of Moreſa, a village near the city Eleuthero- 
polis, in the ſouthern part of Judea. St Jerom ſays, he was buried at the place of Hixon. 
his birth; and Sozomen relates, that his tomb was revealed to Zebennus, biſhop Ep. 37. 


of Eleutheropolis, in the reign of Theodoſius the Great. Son. I. 7. 


C. 29. 


St MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. A feſtival of the Chriſtian 


Church, obſerved on the 29th of September. | 


The Scripture account of Michael is; that he was an archangel, who preſided Dan. x. 13. 
over the Jewiſh nation, as other angels did over the Gentile world, as is evident of 85 
the kingdoms of Perſia and Greece; that he had an army of angels under his com- 3 
mand; that he fought with the Dragon, or Satan and his angels; and that, contend- 


ing with the devil, he diſputed about the body of Moſes. lade 9. 


As to the combat between Michael and the Dragon, ſome authors underſtand it 
literally, and think it means the expulſion of certain rebellious angels, with their 


head or leader, from the preſence of God. Others take it in a figurative ſenſe, and Gzorws. 


refer it, either to the conteſt that happened at Rome between St Peter and Simon Hauuoxp. 


Magus, in which the apoſtle prevailed over the magician ; or to thoſe violent per- Mev. 


ſecutions, under which the Church laboured for three hundred years, and which 
happily ceaſed when the powers of the world became Chriſtian, a 


The conteſt about the body of Moſes is, likewiſe, taken both literally and figura- 
tively. Thoſe, who underſtand it literally, are of opinion, that Michael, by the 


order of God, hid the body of Moſes, after his death, and that the devil endea- 
voured to diſcover it, as a fit means to entice the people to idolatry by a ſuperſtitious Ee 
worſhip of his relics. But this diſpute is figuratively underſtood to be a controverſy Hom. ;. in 
about rebuilding the temple, and reſtoring the ſervice of God among the Jews at Math. 


Jeruſalem, the Jewiſh church being fitly enough ſtiled the body of Moſes. It is 8 
thought by ſome, that this ſtory of the conteſt between Michael and the devil was Anug. I. 4. 
taken by St Jude out of an apocryphal book, called The Aſſumption of Moſes, © ult. 
The Romiſh Church celebrates three appearances of St Michael, of which no men- 

tion is made in Scripture, and which have happened (they ſay) a long time ſince the 


age of the apoſtles. The firſt is the appearance of this archangel at Coloſſus in Phry- 


gia; but at what time, is uncertain. The ſecond is that of Mount Garganus in the 
kingdom of Naples, about the end of the Vth century. The third is his appearance 
to Aubert, biſhop of Avranches, upon a rock called the fomb, where at this day is 


the abbey of St Michael: this was about the year 706. The firſt of theſe feſtivals 


is obſerved on the 6th of September ; the ſecond on the 8th of May; and the laſt 


on the 16th of October. 


MIL Kk O M. S Mor och. 


NMILLENARIANS or CHILIAS TS. The name given to thoſe 
Chriſtians, in the primitive ages, who believed, that the ſaints ſhall one day reign 
on earth, with Jeſus Chriſt a zhouſand years. The former appellation is of Latin 
original, the latter of Greek, and both of the ſame import. „ e 
This opinion was embraced by many of the antient Heretics, as the Cerinthians, TIL IEu. 
the Marcionites, the Montaniſts, the Melecians, and the Apollinarians; and by ſe- Berkel. 
veral eccleſiaſtical writers, and even martyrs, as Papias, Juſtin, Irenzus, Nepos an DER 
Egyptian biſhop, Victorinus, Lactantius, and Sulpitius Severus. | 

The Millenarians held, that, after the coming of Antichriſt, and the deſtruction Ia xx. I. ;. 
of all nations, which ſhall follow, there ſhall be a firſt reſurrection, but of the juſt © 3% 33, e. 
only: that all, who ſhall be found upon earth, both good and bad, ſhall continue 


alive; the good, to obey the juſt who are riſen, as their princes; the bad, to be 


Vor, II. Aa conquered 
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Eus EB. 1. 3. 
c. 39. 

LAc rar. I. 
%...0. 48, 
26. 
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conquered by the juſt, and to be ſubject to them; that Jeſus Chriſt will then de. 
ſcend from heaven in his glory; that the city of Jeruſalem will be rebuilt, enlarged 
embelliſhed, and its gates ſtand open night and day. They apply to this new Je 
ruſalem what is ſaid in the 21ſt chapter of the Apocalypſe, and to the temple all that 
is written in the 36th chapter of Ezekiel. It is here, they pretend, Jeſus Chriſt 
will fix the ſeat of his empire, and reign a thouſand years, with the Saints, Pa- 


triarchs, and Prophets, who ſhall enjoy perfect and uninterrupted felicity. 


The Millenarians were divided in opinion, as to the nature of this felicity. The 
more groſs and ſenſual among them pretended, that the Saints will paſs their time 
in carnal pleaſures, and even eating and drinking to incredible exceſs; that there will 
be marriages, and even wars, victories, and triumphs. They promiſed themſelves, 
in their new Jeruſalem, an inexhauſtible ſtore of gold, filver, and, every thing va- 
luable. They added, that the Saints will be circumciſed, and inſtead of the Jews 


becoming Chriſtians, the Chriſtians will become Jews. For which reaſon St Jerom 


HIERON. in 
Eze k. xxxvi. 


Id. in Ezek. 
xxxviii. 


calls the opinion of the Millenarians a Jewiſh Fable, and thoſe, who embraced it, 
Fudaizing Chriſtians, and Half- fews. „ 
Theſe Half-Jews ſaid farther, that, after the reign of a thouſand years ſhall be 
over, the devil will aſſemble the people of Scythia, called in ſcripture Gog and 
Magog, and other infidel nations, who will come and attack the Saints in Judea ; 


but that God will rain fire upon them, and deſtroy them: after which the bad ſhall 


ariſe; and thus this reign of a thouſand years ſhall be terminated by a general reſur- 


rection and judgment. 


Avcusr. 
Civit. Dei, I. 
20. K. 1 


But the more ſober Millenarians rejected theſe fooliſh conceits, and only main- 
tained, that this firſt reſurrection of the juſt ſhall be, as it were, the beginning of 
incorruption, and the means of accuſtoming themſelves to the ſight of God; and 


that the Saints, during this time, ſhall exerciſe themſelves in ſpiritual delights, and 
enjoy the preſence and converſation of Angels. ; 


- This reign of our Saviour on earth 18 uſually ſtyled the Millennium, or reign of a 


thouſand years. 


Levit. ii. 11, 
+25 


De Nat. deor. 


MILLENNIUM. See the preceding article. 


' MINCHAB [Hebr.] So the Hebrews called thoſe Offerings, which had no life, 
in oppoſition to the Corban, or thoſe, which had life. See CokBAN (| 
The Mznchabs were of five ſorts: | 


1. Of bare leer. 3. Fryed in a pan. 
2. Made into cakes, and baked 4. Upon a gridiron. 
in an oven. F. The Firſt-fruits. 


The cakes were either kneaded with, or fryed in, or rubbed over with oil, which 
was always that of Olives; and as none of them were to have any leaven, ſo neither 
were they to have any honey. If this laſt was at all offered, it was by itſelf, and 
under the notion of firſt- fruits. See OFFERING. 8 


MINERVA or PALLAS. A famous Pagan goddeſs. The antients ac- 
knowledged ſeveral Minerva's. Cicero reckons up five; of whom the third was the 
moſt celebrated, and is the ſubject of this article. 

Minerva was born in a moſt extraordinary manner, being produced from the brain 
of Jupiter. This wonderous birth is pleaſantly repreſented by Lucian, in a dialogue 


between Jupiter and Vulcan. | | 
* Yulc. Lo! I bring thee a very ſharp hatchet : what wouldeſt thou have me do 


with it? Jup. Cleave my head aſunder immediately. Yulc. D'ye think I am 


A 


ſuch a fool as to attempt it ? But tell me ſeriouſly, what you would employ me 
in. Jup. To ſplit my head in two, I tell you. Strike with all your might; for 
I am in as much pain as a woman in labour. Yulc. Conſider a little; for I cannot 
© lay thee ſo eaſily as a Midwife. Fup. Prithee, ſtrike, and leave the reſt to me. 
Julc. If it muſt be fo, I obey O ye great gods! I do not wonder at the 


A 


A 


pain in your head, when you have a woman in it; nay, an Amazon, armed 


with lance and ſhield,” 
As 


MIN "ny 
As ſoon as Minerva was born, ſhe came into Libya, where ſhe ſaw the beauty of 


her own countenance in the waters of the Lake Triton, from whence ſhe took the 
name Tritonss. | 


Hanc & Pallas amat ; patrioque è vertice nata Lou. I. 9. 
Terrarum primam Libyen (nam proxima cœlo eſt, 338. 

Ut probat ipſe calor) tetigit; ſtagnique quieta 

Vultus vidit aqua, poſuitque in margine plantas, 

Et ſe dilecta Tritonida dixit ab unda. 


This Pallas loves, fo tells reporting fame: 
Here firſt from heav'n to earth the goddeſs came : 
( Heav'n's neighbourhood the warmer clime betrays, 
And fpeak's the nearer Sun's immediate rays ). 
Here her firſt footſteps on the Bing ſhe ſtaid; ] 
Here in the watry glaſs her form ſurvey'd, f 
)} RowE. 


And called berſelf from thence, the chaſt Tritonian Maid. 


Minerva is the goddeſs of Wiſdom, and the tory of her birth is allegorical, to de- 
note, that w:/dom is the production and gift of God to men. 3 
Minerva was, beſides, the goddeſs of War. We have ſeen, that ſhe was born 
armed with a lance and ſhield. Virgil introduces the Cyclops refitting and repairing 
the zgis, or breaſtplate of Minerva, - 5 
Ægidaque horriferam, turbatæ Palladis arma, ES "a _ 
Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum auroque polibant, Þ 
Connexoſque angues, ipſamque in pectore Dive 
Gorgona deſecto vertentem lumina collo. _ 


Me reſt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes, that fold 
The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 
Full on the creſt the Gorgon's head they place, Fo ET oa, 
, With eyes that roll in death, and with diſtorted face. DRYDEN. 
Minerva firſt taught men to plant and cultivate Olives. 


——- Olezque Miverva —__ Virg. Georg. 


3 1. v. 18. 
Inventrix. 


Inventor, Pallas, of the fatning oyl. Dx v DEN. 


She invented the art of ſpinning, and was exceedingly jealous of being rivalled in 
it. Poor Arachne, who challenged her in this craft, felt the effects of her reſent- 
ment. The goddeſs tore her work, and ſtruck her with the ſpindle; upon which * 
ſhe hanged herſelf, and was turned into a Spider. The ſtory is related at large by | 
Ovid. I omit the ſeveral poetical ſtories related of this goddeſs, as too numerous to Meta. I. vi. 
be inſerted here. . 1 8 ns 
Minerva is generally repreſented with a helmet on her head, a ſpear in one hand, 
and a ſhield in the other. She wears on her breaſt the Ægis, which (according to 
the etymology of the word) is a Goat-ſkin, which was uſed for a breaſt-plate, and 
on which the head of Meduſa was pictured. The Olive and the Owl were under 
her protection; as appears from the Athenian money, on one ſide of which was the 
figure of the goddeſs armed, with this infcription, Aba; and on the reverſe was 
an Owl ilying, and carrying an Olive-branch in her claws. 
Minerva had a great number of temples in Greece and Rome; the moſt famous 
77 that at Athens. It was erected to her under the name of Partbenis, or the 
1010, | 855 
I hey ſet up her ſtatue in it, thirty-nine feet high, made of Gold and Ivory by 
the hands of Phidias. Indeed the Athenians were particularly devoted to the worſhip 
6 nk who was ſaid to have built the Acropolis or citadel of Athens. Hence 
Agi. 
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Eccl. ii. v. 61. 


Od. 7. I. 1. 
* . 


SPon. Voy. 
E 


SvulDas. 


MIN 
— — — Pallas, quas condidit, arces 
Ipſa colat. 


In cities, which ſhe built, let Pallas reign. DRYDEN. 


And Horace; 


Sunt, quibus unum opus eſt intactæ Palladis urbem | 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare, & | 
Undique decerptam frondi præponere Olivam. 


Some fill their laſting verſe with high renown 
Of Virgin Pallas learned town, 
And, whilſt they ſtudiouſly their praiſe beſtow, 
To all prefer the Olwve-bough.  CREECH. 


The temple of Minerva at Athens remains ſtill entire, and is turned by the Turks 
into a moſque. She had a famous temple at Sparta, called CHalciæcos, becauſe it 
was built entirely of braſs. Auguſtus ordered a temple, of the fame form, but not 
the fame materials, to be built at Rome, and called it the temple of Minerva Chal. 


cidica. The walls of this temple remained in the time of Fulvius Urſinus, in the 
| gardens of the Dominicans at Rome, whoſe convent was for this reaſon called Mi- 
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nervas Monaſtery, lian mentions a temple of Minerva Ilias, where dogs were 


kept, who fawned on all the Greeks that came there, and never barked at any but 
Barbarians. Another temple at Lindos was remarkable for a cup made of amber, 
which Helena dedicated to the goddeſs Minerva. The ſtory adds, that it was of the 


ſame bigneſs with one of Helena's breaſts. 


Minerva was worſhipped with peculiar ceremonies at Sais, in Egypt, where they 
hung up by a night a great number of lamps, filled with oil mingled with falt, round 


every houſe, the tow ſwimming on the ſurface. Theſe burned during the whole 


night, and the feſtival was thence named the lighting of Lamps. Thoſe, who were 


not preſent at this ſolemnity, obſerved the ſame ceremonies, wherever they hap- 
pened to be, and lamps were lighted that night, not only at Sais, but throughout all 


Egypt. The reaſons of theſe illuminations, and the great reſpect paid to this night, 
were kept ſecret. _ : ns Ts ER. 

Me muſt not forget the famous ſtatue of Minerva at Troy, called after her name 
the Palladium. It was ſuppoſed to have fallen from heaven, and was. carefully pre- 
ſerved by the Trojans, who thought, while that was ſafe, the city could not be 
taken. Diomede and Ulyſſes found means to ſteal it out of the temple ; after 


which (as Sinon, in Virgil, obſerves) the Trojan affairs went ill, and they were 
eaſily ſubdued by the Greeks. N 


Omnis ſpes Danaum, & cœpti fiducia belli 
Palladis auxiliis ſemper ſtetit: impius ex quo 
Tydides fed enim, ſcelerumque inventor Ulyſſes 
Fatale aggreſſi ſacrato avellere templo 
Palladium, cæſis ſummæ cuſtodibus arcis, 
Corripuere ſacram effigiem, manibuſque cruentis 
Virgineas auſi dive contingere vittas; 

Ex illo fluere, ac retro ſublapſa referri 

Res Danaum; fractæ vires, averſa deæ mens. 


The Grecian hopes, and all th attempts they made, 
Mere only founded on Minerva's aid. 

But from the time, when impious Diomede, 

And falſe Ulyſſes, that inventive head, 

Her fatal image from the temple drew, 

The ſleeping guardians of the caſtle ſlew, 

Her virgin + wake with their bloody hands 


Polluted, and profaned her holy bands ; 


1 5 ; From 


hair and beard grow, which the others do not. There is no great ceremony in their 
admiſſion. Their parents dedicate them from their infancy to a religious life, by 

putting on their heads a black leather cap, which covers their ears, letting their 
hair grow, and training them up to abſtinence. 


ſters, become Beres with their miſtreſſes. Others are widows, who never marry 
again. Others are women, who, having taſted too much of the world, relinquiſh it, 

when they grow in years, and find themſelves neglected. Others are divorced wives; 
and others, laſtly, become Nuns through poverty. All theſe religious are dreſſed in 
black after the Perſian manner, and cover their heads with a black veil. They are 
not cloyſtered, and may quit the religious life whenever they pleaſe. 


St Francis de Paula, fo called from the place of his birth in Calabria. Relig. T. 7. 


copal town of the fame province. In a ſhort time he ſurpaſſed all the Monks in an 
exact obſervance of the rule of St Francis. At fifteen years of age, he retired to a 


built little cells and a chapel, which he dedicated to St Francis of Aſſiſſium. The 


Some mariners refuſing to carry him over Italy to Sicily, on account of his pover- 


ander VI, at the recommendation of the King of France. This Pontiff changed the 


MIN Eo 
From thence the tide of fortune left their ſhore, ( 
And ebb'd much faſter than it flow'd before : 


Meir courage languiſb d, as their hopes decay d, 
And Pallas, now averſe, refuſed her aid. DRYDEN. 


Minerva (ſays St Auguſtin) is much more antient than Mars or Hercules; and De Civit. Dei 
they faid, ſhe lived in the days of Ogyges, near the lake Triton, from whence l. 18. © 9. 
© ſhe was named Tritonia, She was the inventreſs of many rare and uſeful things, 


© and men were ſo much the more inclined to believe ſhe was a goddeſs, becauſe 


© her original was not known; for, as to their ſaying, that ſhe came out of Jupiter's 
© brain, It is rather a poetical fiction, or allegory, than hiſtorical truth.” 


 MINGRELIAN MONKS. Religious, of Mingrelia, a country of Geor- 

gia, fituated near the Black Sea. 1 | 
The Religious of Mingrelia are extremely ignorant. They are called by the na- Hiſt, des Ord. 

tives Beres, and are habited like Lay-men, with this difference, that they let their _—_ 1 8 


There are Mingrelian Nuns of different ſorts. Some are young girls, who have 
renounced marriage. Others are ſervant-maids, who, after the death of their ma- 


MINIMS. A religious Order, in the Church of Rome, whoſe founder was Hiſt. des Ord. 


mp 8 8 
This Saint had his education among the religious Franciſcans of St Marc, an epi- 


ſolitude, and lived in (4 hole of a rock, practiſing the greateſt auſterities. In 
the year 1435, he began to have diſciples, with whom he quitted his retirement, and 
returned to the place of his nativity, where he laid the foundations of his order. He 


number of his diſciples increaſing, he built a handſome monaſtery and church at 
Paula. The fame year, 1453, he made another ſettlement at Spezano, and a third 
at Cortona in 1460. He founded a Convent at Milazzo in Sicily, at the requeſt of 
the inhabitants. Upon this occaſion they relate a miracle performed by this Saint. 


ty, the Saint ſpread his cloak upon the ſea, which ſerved him as a boat, and conveyed 
him ſafe over. Many other miraculous actions are attributed to St Francis, whoſe 
new order ſpread itſelf daily. His journey to France is not the leaſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance of his life, He was invited thither by Lewis XI, to cure him of a dan- 
gerous ſickneſs, which however ended in the death of that king. Charles VIII, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, built a fine convent for St Francis and his companions, in the 
Park of Pleſſis, and another at Amboiſe : by which means this order got footing in 
France. Soon after, it was eſtabliſhed in Spain, under Ferdinand and Iſabella, who 
gave the religious a convent at Malaga. It was received in Germany, about the 
year 1497, under the Emperor Maximilian. | . 


St Francis compoſed his rule, in 1493, and it was approved by Pope Alex- 


name of Hermits of St Francis, which theſe religious bore, into that of Mini mis, 
becauſe they called themſelves in humility minimi Fratres Eremitæ, and gave them 
all the privileges of the religious mendicant, or begging Fryars. In 1507, the holy 
{under of ta order died, at the age of 91 years, and was canonized by Pope 
Leo X, in 1529. His body was preſerved in the church of the convent of Pleſſis, 
till the Huguenots, in 1562, dragged it out of its tomb, and burnt it with the 
wood of a crucifix belonging to the church. His bones however were ſaved out of 
Voc. II. B b Fn the 
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the fire by ſome zealous Catholics, who mixed with the Calviniſt ſoldiers, and 
were diſtributed afterwards among ſeveral churches. 

This order is divided into thirty-one Provinces, of which twelve are in Italy 
eleven in France and Flanders, ſeven in Spain, and one in Germany. It has at pre- 
ſent about 450 convents. The Minims have paſſed even into the Indies, where 
there are fome convents, which do not compoſe Provinces, but depend immediately 
on the General. | 

What more particularly diſtinguiſhes theſe religious from all others, is, the ob. 
ſervation of what they call the Quadrageſimal life, that is, a total abſtinence from 
fleſh, and every thing which has its origin from fleſh, as eggs, butter, cheeſe; ex- 
cepting in caſe of great fickneſs. By this means they make the year one continued 
Lent-faſt. Their habit is coarſe black woollen ſtuff, with a woollen girdle of the 

ſame colour, tied in five knots. They are not permitted to quit their habit and 
and girdle, night nor day. Formerly they went barefooted, but for theſe laſt hun- 
dred years have been allowed the uſe of ſhoes. 


MINISTERS. See BISHOP, PRIEST, DEAcod, &c. 
MINORS (Fxvaxs) See FRANCISCANS, 


MINOS. According to the poetical ſyſtem of Theology, was one of the three 

Judges of Hell. The other two were acus and Radamanthus. The peculiar pro- 
vince of Minos, according to Virgil, was, to re-hear the cauſes of thoſe, who had 
ſuffered death through an unjuſt accuſation. | 333 


En. I. 6. v. Hos juxta falſo damnati crimine mortis, 
. Nec vero hæ ſine ſorte datæ, ſine judice, ſedes. 
Quæſitor Minos urnam movet: ille ſilentum 
Conciliumque vocat, vitaſque & crimina diſcit. 


— ——Then thoſe, whom forms of laws 
Condemn d to dye, when traitors judg'd their cauſe. 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review _ 

The wrongful ſentence, and award anew. ö 
Minos, the ſtrict Inquiſitor, appears, 1 — 

And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears. 

Round, in his Urn, the blended balls he rouls; 

Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty fouls. DxypeN. 


Minos was the fon of Jupiter and Europa, and king of Candia, or Crete. He 
was the firſt, who gave laws to the people of that Iſland. He had great wars with 
the Athenians, in order to revenge the death of his ſon Androgeus, whom they had 
ſlain. Stade 5 Eee % ˙ arm wins 
Ovid. Met. Bella parat Minos, qui, quamquam milite, quamquam 
. Claſſe valet, patria tamen eſt firmiſſimus ira, 
Androgeique necem juſtis ulciſcitur armis. 


Minos prepares for war; though ſtrong in arms 
By ſea and land, yet ſtronger in revenge, 
And pious anger for a murther'd ſon, 


Minos, according to Plato, was ſuperior to acus and Radamanthus, and was to 
determine all difficulties that might occur. See Aacus and RapamanTaus. . 


MIRACLES. Theſe being conſidered, by Divines, as one of the ſtrongeſt 

proofs of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, it may not be improper to begin this 

article with a ſhort account of their nature and evidence; which I ſhall extract from 

one of the beſt and cleareſt writers of this age. 5 | 

De Sages The poſitive and direct proof of his (our Saviour s) divine commiſſion, are 
Elidence' of the Miracles, which he worked for that purpoſe : his healing the ſick : his giving 


Evidences 


Nat. and Rev. © pht to the blind: his caſting out devils ; his raiſing the dead: the wonders that 


Relig. Prop. c Jed 
XIV. attende 
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attended his crucifixion : his own reſurrection from the dead: his appearance after- 
terwards to his diſciples: and his aſcenſion viſibly into heaven. | 


» * 


© Tt has been much controverted, whether true miracles can be worked by any 


leſs power than the immediate power of God; and whether, to complete the 


evidence of a miracle, the nature of the doctrine, pretended to be proved thereby, 
is neceſſary to be taken into confideration, or no. The learned author undertakes 


to ſet this matter in a clear light, as follows. 


@ a ⏑ 
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© In reſpect of the power of God, and the nature of the things themſelves, all 
things that are poſſible at all, are equally and alike eaſy to be done.——Ilt is not 
therefore a right diſtinction, to define a miracle by any abſolute difficulty in the 


nature of the thing itſelf: it is at leaſt as great an act of power to cauſe the Sun to 


move at all, as to cauſe it to ſtand ſtill at any time: yet this latter we call a mi- 
racle; the former, not. 


What degrees of power God may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have communicated | 


to created Beings, or ſubordinate intelligences, is not poſſible for us to determine. 
Therefore a miracle is not rightly defined to be ſuch an effect as could not have 
been produced by any leſs power than the divine omnipotence. There is no in- 
ſtance of any miracle in Scripture, which to an ordinary ſpectator would neceſ- 
farily imply the immediate operation of original, abſolute, and underived power. 


All things that are done in the world, are done either immediately by God him 


ſelf, or by created intelligent Beings : matter being not at all capable of any laws 
or powers whatever. 


acting upon matter continually and every moment, either immediately by himſelf, 
or mediately by ſome created intelligent Beings —— Conſequently, there is no ſuch 


thing as what men. commonly call the courſe of nature, and the power of nature. 


Alt is not therefore a right diſtinction, to define a miracle to be that, which is 
againſt the courſe of nature: it is no more againſt the courſe of nature for an 
Angel to keep a man from ſinking in the water, than for a man to hold a ſtone 


from falling in the air, by overpowering the law of Gravitation; and yet the one 
"16 a wine the other e hu nit nn et ee oe ood Wh ny 
© Thoſe effects, which, upon any rare and extraordinary occaſion, are produced 
in ſuch a manner, that it is manifeſt, they could neither have been done by any 
power or art of man, or by what we call chance ; -theſe undeniably prove to 
us the immediate and occaſional interpoſition either of God himſelf, or at leaſt of 


ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man. Whether ſuch an extraordinary inter- 
poſition be of God himſelf, or of ſome good, or of ſome evil Angel, can hardly 


| be diſtinguiſhed certainly, meerly by the work or miracle itſelf : becauſe it is impoſ- 


fible for us to know with any certainty, either that the natural power of good or 
evil angels extends not beyond certain limits, or that God always reſtrains them 
from producing ſuch or ſuch particular effects. It is not therefore a right diſtin- 


ction, to ſuppoſe the wonders, which the Scripture attributes to evil ſpirits, to be 


meer ſleights or deluſions.— | | 


The only poſſible ways, by which a ſpectator may certainly and infallibly di- 
ſtinguiſh, whether miracles be the works, either immediately of God himſelf, or 
of ſome good angel employed by him——or whether, on the contrary, the mi- 
racles be the works of evil ſpirits 
cles, be in itſelf impious, or manifeſtly tending to promote vice; then, without 
all queſtion, the miracles, how great ſoever they may appear to us, are neither 


are theſe: if the doctrine, atteſted by mira- 


worked by God himſelf, nor by his commiſſion, 


If the doctrine, atteſted by 


miracles, be in itſelf indifferen. and at the ſame time, in oppoſition to it, and 


in proof of the direct contrary doctrine, there be worked other miracles, more 
and greater than the former; then that doctrine, which is atteſted by the ſupe- 
rior power, muſt neceſſarily be believed to be divine. This was the caſe of Moſes 


and the Egyptian magicians. The magicians worked ſeveral miracles, to prove 


that Moſes was an impoſtor : Moſes worked miracles more and greater than theirs : 
therefore it was neceſſarily to be believed, that Moſes's commiſſion was truly 
from God. If, in the laſt place, the doctrine, atteſted by Miracles, tends to pro- 
mote the honour and glory of God, and the practice of righteouſneſs among men; 
and yet nevertheleſs be not in itſelf demonſtrable, nor could without revelation 
have been diſcovered to be actually true ;—and there be no pretence of more and 


greater Miracles, to contradict it; (which is the caſe of the doctrine and Miracles 


2 


So that all thoſe things, which we ſay are the effects of 
the natural powers of matter, and laws of motion, are properly the effects of God's 
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of Chriſt:) then the Miracles are unqueſtionably divine, and the doctrine muſt 
without all controverſy be acknowledged as an immediate and infallible revelation 
from God. 
From theſe few, clear, and undeniable propoſitions ( whzich the reader may ſee 
more at large in our author himſelf ) it follows; 
Firſt, That the true definition of a Miracle, in the Theological ſenſe of the word 
is this; that it is a work effected in a manner unuſual, or different from the com- 
mon and regular method of providence, by the interpoſition either of God him- 
ſelf, or ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man, for the proof or evidence of ſome 
particular doctrine, or in atteſtation to the authority of ſome particular perſon. 
And, if a Miracle ſo worked be not oppoſed by ſome plainly ſuperior power, nor 
be brought to atteſt a doctrine either contradictory in itſelf, or vitious in its con- 
ſequences; that doctrine muſt neceſſarily be looked upon as divine, and the 
worker of the miracle entertained as having infallibly a commiſiion from God.— 
Secondly, © That the pretended miracles of Apollonius Tyanæus, Ariſteas Pro- 
conneſius, and ſome few others among the Heathens, even ſuppoſing them to have 


A 


A 


A 


been true miracles (which yet there is no reaſon at all to believe; becauſe they are 


very poorly atteſted, and are in themſelves very mean and trifling, as has been fully 


© fooliſh things; or to eſtabliſh Idolatry, and the worſhip of falſe gods: and conſe- 


JenkyNs, 
Reaſonable- 
neſs, &c. of 
the Chriſtian 
Relig. B 1. 


ſhewn by Euſebius, in his book againſt Hierocles;) yet they will prove nothing at 
all to the diſadvantage of Chriſtianity : becauſe they were worked, either without 
* any pretence of confirming any new doctrine at all; or elſe to prove abſurd and 
* quently they could not be done by any divine power and authority. 
The ſuitableneſs and efficacy of miracles, to prove a divine revelation, appears 


from hence, that © the world has ever expected (as a learned writer remarks) that 


* God ſhould reveal himſelf to men by working ſomewhat above the courſe of na- 
* ture. All mankind have believed, that this is the way of intercourſe between 
© heaven and earth; and therefore there never was any of the falſe religions, but it 
* was pretended to have been confirmed by ſomething miraculous.” 


If it be enquired, why the Miraculous gifts beſtowed upon the firſt preachers of 


Chriſtianity, were not continued to the Church, but ceaſed in after ages; the anſwer 
is plain: becauſe the power of working miracles being given for the eſtabliſhment of 


the Chriſtian religion in the world, by convincing men of it's truth and authority; 
when this purpoſe was effected, Miracles were no longer neceſlary ; and thoſe mira- 


I IEA. DiC: 
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culous gifts ceaſed with the reaſon for which they were beſtowed. The learned 
Mr Dodwell, in an hiſtorical account of Miracles from the times of the apoſtles, 


through the ages next ſucceeding, has ſhewn, that they were always adapted to the 


neceſſities of the Church, being more or leſs frequent as the ſtate and progreſs of 


the Chriſtian religion required; till at laſt they wholly ceaſed, when there was no 


longer any need of them. And this will ſeem the more reaſonable, if we conſider 
(1) That Miracles, by becoming common, would loſe the deſign and end, and the 


very nature of Miracles; and (2) that a perpetual power of Miracles, in all ages, 
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would give occaſion to continual impoſtures, which would confound and diſtract 
mens minds, and make the true Miracles themſelves ſuſpected. The reader may 
ſee theſe, and ſome other obſervations to the ſame purpoſe, enlarged upon by the 
laſt· cited author. „ „ 


I T ſhall inſert here two curious remarks; one from my Lord Bacon, the other from 


Acoſta, My Lord Bacon obſerves, that © there was never Miracle wrought by God, 


to convert an Atheiſt, becauſe the light of nature might have led him to confeſs a 


© God. But miracles are deſigned to convert Idolaters, and the ſuperſtitious, who 
have acknowledged a deity, but erred in the manner of adoring him; becauſe no 
© light of nature extends to declare the will, and true worſhip of God.“ Acoſta, 
enquiring into the cauſe, why Miracles are not wrought by the preſent miſſionaries for 
the converſion of heathen nations, as they were by the Chriſtians of the primitive 
ages, gives this as one reaſon ; that the Chriſtians at firſt were ignorant men, and the 
Gentiles learned; but now on the contrary all the learning in the world is employed 
in the defence of the Goſpel, and there is nothing but ignorance to oppoſe it; 
and there can be no need of farther Miracles in behalf of ſo good a cauſe, 
when it is in the hands of ſuch able advocates, againſt ſo weak adverſaries. 

The hiſtory of the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church abounds with relations of 


Miracles wrought by Saints, Martyrs, and other pious perſons: but, not with- 
0» | ſtanding 
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on and truth for their ſole objects: but, on the other hand, we have the comfort Rd. Gn. 
© to ſee all the laws of nature deſtroyed, for the leaſt favour a Saint aſked of God, T. 1. 
or for his private occaſions. Birds have been ſeen to grow ſilent, and liſten to the 

* ſermons of Saints, and fiſhes leave the water to hearken to their preaching. Theſe 

* miracles are not yet ceaſed, nor ever will to the end of the world. Notwith- 

* ſtanding the endeavours of the incredulous, the faith of pious good. fouls is not 

© exhauſted, but is a ſource that will never dry up. 

Father Giry, and other writers of the Lives of the Saints, will ſupply the reader 
(uſque ad nauſeam) with numberleſs miracles wrought by the ſaints of theſe latter 
ages. I ſhall ſubjoin here a few examples. ; 

St Raymond of Pennaforte, having long remonſtrated to no purpoſe againſt the 
debaucheries of the king of Spain, reſolved to leave him, and return to Barcelona: 
but the king having forbid any one to tranſport him, St Raymond threw his cope 
into the ſea; and, taking his ſtaff in his hand, went into this new kind of boat, and 
arrived ſafe in Catalonia. 3 „ ” 
St Francis of Paula was endued with ſuch ſupernatural ſtrength, that he carried 
away a rock of prodigious bigneſs, which hindered the foundation of a dormitory he 
JJ... 85 „„ 
St Agnes of Monte Pulciano received a viſit from the bleſſed Virgin, holding the 

child Jeſus in her arms, whom ſhe permitted her to embrace and preſs to her 
breaſt. After her death, ſhe returned the civility of St Catharine of Sienna ( who 
came to viſit her tomb) after a very extraordinary manner. While the living faint 
was endeavouring to kiſs the feet of the dead one, the latter lifted up her foot to 
St Catharine's lips, through an exceſs of humility to be before-hand with her. 

St Bonaventure, not being able to communicate in the ordinary way, by reaſon of 
a violent indiſpoſition in his ſtomach, had the pyx placed upon his breaſt, and the 
holy wafer immediately penetrated into his very bowels. „„ 

St Ignatius, being given over by his phyſicians, was viſited by St Peter, who heal- 

ed him with a touch. This ſaint was the famous founder of the jeſuits, who reckon 
up no leſs than 200 Miracles performed by hin. 

St Clara being one day at her devotions, a very beautiful child ( ſuppoſed to be 
the child Jeſus) with two ſhining wings, flew into her lap, and careſſed her with 
many fond endearments. Another time, being indiſpoſed, and not able to go to 
matins, ſhe notwithſtanding heard the office diſtinctly, though ſung at a church 

very diſtant from her monaſtery. f ao 
St Staniſlaus Koſtca became famous, after his death, for driving out devils, and 
reſtoring perſons to life. The Polanders believe, that one of this ſaint's bones, 
| ſteeped in a little wine, is a ſovereign remedy againſt many diſtempers. 

St Clara of Montefalco, having often declared to the Nuns of her convent, that 
ſhe had the figure of Chriſt crucified, and all the inſtruments of his paſſion graved 
on her heart, they cauſed her body to be opened, after her death, and were con- 
vinced o the truth of this: Miele. „ 
st Didacus cured diſeaſes with the oil of a lamp burning before an image of our 
Lady. One day, being deſtitute of food in a journey, he prayed to God, and im- 
mediately ſaw a table, ſpread on the graſs, and covered with refreſnments. 

The famous St Xavier, during his miſſion to the Eaſt-Indies, raiſed ſeveral per- 
ſons to life. Being in the neighbourhood of Amboina, he calmed a tempeſt by plung- 

ing his crucifix into the ſea. In the heat of the action, the crucifix ſlipt out of his 
hand: but an officious fiſh reſtored it to him in a moment. 

St Roſa was ſo venerable for her great ſanctities, that the largeſt trees of the 
25 bent down their branches, as ſaluting her, when ſhe paſſed by them to 
her cell. — - RI 


MIRAMIONES. An order of Nuns, at Paris, fo called from their foundreſs es 
Madam de Miramion. They are otherwiſe called Nuns of St Genevieve. Relig. T. 2 
Madame de Miramion was the moſt pious lady of her times. She was a widow, c. 29. 
and was wholly employed in acts of charity and goodneſs. In the year 1630, ſhe 
received into-her houſe twenty-eight Nuns of the frontiers of Picardy, whoſe con- 

Vol. II. Cc g vents 


ſtanding theſe miraculous gifts ceaſed in after ages, the church of Rome ſtill keeps up 
its pretenſion to miracles. © They are in general (ſays a modern author) become more Diſſert. on 
* eaſy and common, than in the primitive ages. They have ceaſed to takę religi- the Roman 
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vents had been ruined by the wars. She maintained them at her own expence, till 
ſhe could find the means of placing them in other houſes, or fending them home, 
when they might return without danger. In 1667, ſhe ſettled in St Anthony's 
ſtreet, where ſhe lived in community with ſome young women, and in the obſer- 
vation of ſome rules preſcribed to her by her father director M. du Feſtel. 

In 1636, a community of young women, under the title of S? Genevieve, was 
eſtabliſhed by a Lady named Mademoiſelle Bloſſet. They kept little ſchools, viſited 
the ſick, and were employed in other exerciſes of virtue and charity. The con- 
formity between this community, and that of Madame de Miramion, put her up- 
on the thoughts of an union between them. This was effected, and the two com- 
munities were united, Sept. 14, 1665. Madame de Miramion was choſen ſuperior, 
and from that time the community took the name of Miramiones. 

In 1670, they purchaſed the houſe, in which they are at preſent, on the Quay 
de la Tournellk. Afterwards ſeveral other communities, at Amiens, La Ferte, and 
elſewhere, united themſelves to the Miramiones. The holy foundreſs died, March 
24, 1690. BE 5 

The ſiſters are not admitted into the community till twenty years of age, and 


after two years probation. They make no vows. They repeat the office of the 


Holy Virgin every day, and are obliged to an hour's mental prayer morning and 


night. Gnce a week they accuſe themſelves to the ſuperior of three or four principal 


faults. Their habit is of black woollen ſtuff. c 


MISNA. [Hebr.] The Code, or Collection, of the Civil Law of the Jews. The 
word ſignifies Repetition, and is as much as to ſay, A ſecond law; whence the 
Greeks call it Deuterofis ( Geurieuoig) a word of the fame ſignification with Mzy/hng 
r %%% e „ i 
The Jews pretend, that, when God gave the written Law to Moſes, he gave him 
alſo another not written, which was preſerved by tradition among the Doctors of 
the ſynagogue, to the time of Rabbi Juda, firnamed the Holy. This Doctor was 


prince or head of the captivity, that is, chief of the Jews, after the deſtruction of 


A. C. 104. 


Jeruſalem and the temple. He was born at Sephoris, a city of Galilee; and, hav- 
ing been often employed in deciding differences among the Jews conce ning the ſenſe 


of the Law, and ſeeing the danger they were in, through their diſperſion, of depart- 
ing from the traditions of their fathers, he judged it proper to reduce them to wri- 
ting. This produced the Miſua, which is univerſally aſcribed to Judah, as its au- 
ther and ener SF 8 5 
The Miſnua is divided into fix parts. The firſt relates to the diſtinction of ſeeds 
in a field, to trees, fruits, tythes, &c. The ſecond regulates the manner of obſerv- 
ing the feſtivals. The third treats of women, and matrimonial caſes. The fourth, 


ol loſſes arifing by trade, ſuits occaſioned thereby, &c. The fifth concerns obliga- 
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tions, ſacrifices, and other holy matters. The fixth treats of the ſeveral ſorts of 


purifications. Each part of the Miſua is denominated from its ſubject, as follows. 


1. Ordo Seminum. 4. Ordo Damnorum. 
2. Ordo Feſtorum. 5. Ordo Sanctorum. 
3. Ordo Mulierum. 6. Ordo Purificationum. 


The Mina was received with profound veneration by all the Jews, as containing 
what was dictated by God himſelf from mount Sinai, together with the written 
Law. All the learned men made it their chief ſtudy, and many of them applied 
themſelves to the making comments on it. Theſe they called Gemara or Supple- 
ments; which, together with the text of the M:/na, make up the two Talmuds, that 
of Babylon, and that of Jeruſalem. See TaLmuD. 


MISSA. [Lat.] In the antient Chriſtian Church, was the general name given to 
every part of divine ſervice. It ſignified both the ſervice of the Catechumens, and 
the Service of the Faithful. It is often uſed for the pſalmody, for the leſſons, for 
the prayers at evening, when there was no communion, and for the prayers uſed 
at the celebration of the Euchariſt. 5 

The Romaniſts have abuſed the general name Miſa, under the appellation of 
Maſs, and apply it only to denote the office of conſecrating bread and wine into 4 

ody 
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body and blood of Chriſt, and offering that as an expiatory ſacrifice for the quick 
and dead. See MaASss. 1 | ; 

Miſt, in Latin, is the ſame as Mio. And it was the form uſed in the Latin 
Church, Ite Miſa eſt, which anſwers to the Greek «Toa: and mexabere, the 
ſolemn words uſed at the diſmiſſion of the Catechumens firſt, and then of the whole 
aſſembly, at the end of their reſpective ſervices. Whence the ſervices themſelves at 
laſt took their names from theſe ſolemn diſmiſſions, the one being called Miſſa Cate- 


chumenorum, the ſervice of the Catechumens ; and the other Miſſa Fidelium, the ſer- 
vice of the Faithful. SE 


MISSAL. The Romiſh Maſi-book: See Mass. 
MISSION (PRIESTS of the). See the following article. 


MISSIONARIES. Among Chriſtians, are ſuch eccleſiaſtics, or prieſts, as are 
ſent, by the Church, into Pagan, or Infidel countries, to convert the natives, and 
eſtabliſh the Chriſtian religion among them. ) 

Among all the Chriſtian Communions, the church of Rome has ever been the 
moſt zealous in making proſelytes: it is no wonder therefore, the Popiſb Miſſions 
have been the moſt numerous and remarkable. It is not eaſy to give an account of them 

all: but the reader may find a ſhort hiſtory of the Popiſi Miſſionaries in a book en- 
titled, An account of the Roman Catholic Religion through the world. It was written 
for the uſe of Pope Innocent XI, by M. Cerri, ſecretary to the congregation de pro- 
paganda fide and was found in the library of the Abbot of St Gall. Sir Richard 
Steel procured an Engliſh Tranſlation of it, which was publiſhed it in the year 17 15. 
Thither I refer the reader, and ſhall confine myſelf, in this article, to ſome few re- 
marks on the conduct of the Popiſh Miſhonaries, and their methods of propagating 
Chnftanity among the Heathens 2. he hem — TS 
And, firſt, it is very remarkable, that the Popiſh Miſſionaries never allow their 
converts the uſe of the ſcriptures? Though they boaſt of the great numbers of peo- 
ple they baptize and convert, yet they never ſay, their proſelytes have read the Bible; 
nor is it agreeable to the principles of their Church to allow the uſe of that book to 
the vulgar. It is no wonder, therefore, their converts often relapſe into idolatry, i 
when they never knew the foundation of the Chriſtian religion, nor were ever i 
rightly inſtructed in the faith. It is reported of twelve Franciſcan Fryars, that each Hor rise. 
of them baptized 100000 Indians, without any previous care to, make them Chri- Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
C ſtiane, and only aſking; their game 88 . 
In the next place, the Miſſionaries often allow their converts in the practice of 
their old heatheniſh idolatries. This, we are told, the Jeſuits have done in China, 
and in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies ; particularly on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
where the heathens worſhipped a Cow, and, having tempered the excrements of Memoirs for | 
that animal into a kind of paint, made ſeveral figures with it on their foreheads. worn ww 
The Miſſionaries there, in 1703, thought it not proper to deprive the Indians of London, 
this cuſtom, even after they had reconciled them to the Chriſtian Faith; but found 171 
out an expedient to make it lawful; which was, to bleſs the excrements, when 
dried, and beat into powder, as they uſed to do with aſhes at the beginning of 
| Lent, The Jeſuits undertook to defend this practice, alledging, that, if they op- 
poſed theſe cuſtoms, Chriitianity would be loſt among the Indians. It is notorious, Du Pin, 
that the Jeſuits have tolerated, among the Chineſe, after their becoming Chriſtians, ., of the 
the ſacrifices offered to Confucius and their anceſtors; though this abuſe was reme- XVII. c. 22. 
died by the congregation de propaganda fide, at Rome, in 1644 „ 

Thirdly, (to uſe the words of Dr Geddes) The Roman Miſſionaries, eſpecially Hiſt. of the 
© the Jeſuits, having neither the gift of miracles, nor of patience, to wait for the Churches of 
* flow iſſue of converting nations, by preaching the faith to them, are for diſpatch- — = 

ing the matter by dragoons, or by ſome other violent and ſanguinary way; the 
* Jeſuits being all to a man of the ſame opinion with their great apoſtle of the In- 
* dies, Francis Xavier, that Miſhonaries without muſkets never make converts to 
* any purpoſe. The truth of which maxim, John Blount, a Miſſionary Jeſuit, 
tells us, is confirmed by univerſal expcrience ; and that neither in Braſil, Peru, 


Mexico, Florida, or the Moluccoes, have any converſions been made without the 
l help of the ſecular arm. | 


2 If 
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If the curious reader would ſee, in what manner the Popiſh Miſſionaries 
preach the goſpel in China, he may conſult the article JESUI Ts, Vol. I. In 


Append. 


Voy. Vol. II. 


To what has been ſaid of the Miſſionaries themſelves, may be added ſome account 
of their proſelytes or converts. Mr Dampier, ſpeaking of the converts made by Popiſh 
Miſſionaries in Siam and Tonquin, in the Eaſt-Indies, has this remark : As to 
* the converts theſe people have made, I am credibly informed, that they are chiefly 
of the poor people; that, in times of ſcarcity, their alms of rice have converted 
* more than their preaching ; and, as for thoſe who have been converted, as they call 
© it, that is, to beads, images, and belief of the Pope, they have fallen off again, as 


© the rice grew plentiful, and would be no longer Chriſtians, than while the prieſts 


© adminiſtered food to them. 

We may farther gueſs what ſort of Chriſtians are made by the Popiſh Miſſionaries, 
from a paſſage of Captain Sarris's Voyage to Japan, in 1611. * I cannot ( /ays he) 
© but take notice of an odd miſtake in a matter of devotion, made by ſome Japaneſe 
« gentlewomen, whom I admitted into my cabin, Theſe were ſome, whom the 


© Portugueſe Jeſuits had been at work with, and had taught them ſome little mat- 


© ters of Chriſtianity, as the faying of a tew gibberiſh prayers, and the cringing be- 
fore an image or picture. The good women, being in the cabin, chanced to caſt 
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their eyes upon a picture of Venus and Cupid that hung there: at which ſight they 
without any more ado, tumbling out all the religion they had learned of the Fa- 


thers; and very zealous they were in their addreſſes to the two modeſt deities paint- 


knew no difference between them, and Cupid and Venus. 


Dr Mather, in his Hiſtory of New England, tells us, there fell into his hands the 


Manuſcripts of a Jeſuit, whom the French employed as a Miſſionary among the 


* 


Hooxwpeck, 


De conver- 
ſione Indo- 


„ . 
I Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jeſuits, and followed his rule. In 1540, he came 


Weſtern Indians; in which was a Catechiſm, containing the principles thoſe Hea- 


were immediately ſeized with a fit of devotion, and clapped upon their knees 


ed before them. The buſineſs was, they miſtook this pair for the bleſſed Virgin 
and her ſon, whom the Jeſuits had given them ſo ſlender an account of, that they 


thens were to be inſtructed in. It was in the Iroquoiſe language, with a tranſlation 


annexed, and ſome caſes of conſcience for the regulation of their behaviour. The 
© Catechiſm (ſays the Doctor) gives very odd notions of heaven; that it is a fair ſoil, 
* where they want neither meat nor cloaths; that they do nothing; the fields give 
© corn, beans, pumkins, and the like, without tillage ; the trees are always green, full, 


and flouriſhing; the ſun always ſhines, and the fruits are never waſted. The no- 


< men; there is nothing to drink there but melted lead ; and they eat one another. 
© Their reſolves of caſes of conſcience are as ſtrange; as that a man is not obliged to 


pay hire to his whore, if ſhe be a Chriſtian ; that, if an Indian ſteals a hatchet 
from a Dutchman, he is not obliged to make reſtitution.” Such doctrines did the 


pious French Miſſionaries teach the poor ignorant Indians of America. 


The great man, whom the church of Rome bcaſts of, as moſt ſucceſsful in this 
work, is the famous St Francis Xavier, whom they ſtyle the Apoſtle of the Indies. He 
was born of a noble family at Pampelona in Navarre, in the year 1497. He ſtudied 


and taught Philoſophy and Divinity at Paris, from whence he went companion with 


into Portugal, and from thence paſſed into the Indies, in quality of Apoſtolical 
Nuntio. He preached in the iſland of Zocotora, at Goa, and Travancor. In the 
iſland of Ceylon, he converted the king of Candia. He went from thence to the 


Moluccoes, where he converted great numbers. After traverſing the Indian iſlands, 


and ſome parts of the Continent, he preached in Japan. Next he prepared to go 
into China, and died in his way thither, An. 1552. 


Xavier was canonized by Pope Gregory XV ; and his bull of canonization recites 


ſeveral miracles he is faid to have done; as, that a whole army, which was march- 


ing againſt the Chriſtians, was terrified at the ſight of Xavier, and forced to retire: 


that at Comorin he reſtored a dead man to life; that he healed the ſick, and calm- 


ed tempeſts: that, at Tolo in the Moluccoes, having baptized twenty-five thouſand 
people, and finding them likely to apoſtatize, he cauſed a mountain to vomit up a 
great deal of fire, aſhes, and pumice-ſtones, and the walls of the city to fall flat 


by an earthquake: laſtly, that, when he preached to ſeveral nations, every 8 
2 hear 


tions of hell are as ſurpriſing; that it is a wretched ſoil, a fiery pit in the center of 
© the earth, always dark; the devils are ill-ſhaped things with vizors on, to terrify 


— 


Poland. 5 


X > 10G. 
heard him ſpeaking in their own language. Thus famous Miſſionary is ſaid to have 
made 200000 proſelytes. 5 | 8 f 
There are, in France, and other popiſh countries, ſeveral Congregations of , e e 
aries, whoſe principal end is, to be employed on Miſſions, and to inſpire into the 7,500 
young Clercs the ſpirit of piety and devotion, which is neceſſary for the worthy diſ- 
charge of their miniſtry. Such are the Congregations of zhe prieſts of the Miſſion,, 
the Eudifis, the Miſſionaries of Lyons; and ſome others, 
The moſt remarkable of theſe congregations, called the Prieſts of the Miſſions, had 
ſor founder M. Vincent de Paul. This pious eccleſiaſtic having preached in the 
Pariſh-Church of Folleville, in the dioceſe of Amiens, and prevailed on a great 
number of perſons to make a general confeſſion to him of their ſins, took occaſion, 
trom the ſucceſs of this firſt Miſſion, to found the congregation we are ſpeaking of. 
His firſt ſettlement was in the pariſh of Chatillon-de-domes, in the county of Breſſe, 
where, with five or ſix eccleſiaſtics, whom he found there, he formed a little com- 
munity, with an intention to devote themſelves to the ſervice of religion. Soon after 
Mr Vincent de Paul was prevailed upon, by the Count de Joigni, and his wife 
Madame de Gondy, to come to Paris ; where, at the charge of thoſe illuſtrious per- 
ſons, he eſtabliſhed a congregation of prieſts. This ſettlement was made March 1, 
1624. The archbiſhop of Paris gave them the college of Bons Enfans (the good 
Children) which was at his diſpoſal. In 1632, Pope Urban VIII erected this ſo- 
ciety into a congregation, under the title of he Miſſion. The priory of St Lazarus 
was, ſoon after, united to this congregation, and became the head of the order, 
and the reſidence of the General. en og Coos 
This congregation made a quick progreſs, and ſoon ſpread all over the kingdom 
of France. In 1642, it gained footing in Italy; and, in 1651, was received in 
Poland. The pious founder lived to ſee twenty-five houſes of his inſtitute. It is at 
preſent compoſed of about 84 houſes, divided into nine provinces; which are, 
| thoſe of France, Champagne, Aquitain, Poitou, Picardy, Rome, Lombardy, and 
The Prieſts of the Miſſion have three principal employs. The firſt is, to labour 
at their own perfection; to which end their rule preſcribes an hour of mental prayer 
every morning, three examinations of conſcience every day, a ſpiritual lecture ever 
day, ſome ſpiritual conferences once a week, an annual retreat of eight days, and the 
__ obſervation of ſilence out of the ſtated times of converſation. 3 
The ſecond employ is that, from whence they are denominated, and conſiſts in 
labouring for the ſalvation of the poor country- people. They devote eight months in 
the year to this pious work. The Miſſionaries ſtay fifteen days, three weeks, or a 
month, and ſometimes more, in each place; during which time they inſtruct the 
people by catechiſms, hear general confeſſions, accommodate differences, reconcile 


enemies, and aſſiſt the fick and indigent, N 

In the third place, the Prieſts of the Miſſion are employed in promoting the ſpiri- 
tual advancement of eccleſiaſtical perſons. To which purpoſe, they apply them 

| ſelves to the direction of the ſeminaries, into which perſons, deſigned for holy orders, 

retire for ſome time. Here the Miſſionaries perform divine offices, read lectures of 
divinity, explain the ſcriptures, and ſolve caſes of conſcience. 5 
This congregation conſiſts of ſecular Clergy; who nevertheleſs make four ſimple 
vows, of poverty, chaſtity, obedience, and perſeverance. Their habit is diſtinguiſh- 
cd from that of other eccleſiaſtics only by a linnen collar four fingers broad, and by 

2 little tuft of beard, which they wear. Bp ol gies 


MIT HRA or MiTHrRAs. So the antient Perſians called the Su N, which $-z 80, 1. 
they worſhipped as a god, and to whom they offered horſes. Strabo and Herodotus 15. : 
tell us, that of all the gods they worſhipped the Sun only; by which we are to un- 3 © * 
derſtand, that the Sun was their principal god: for Plutarch informs us, that, aC- Ofiride. c. 24. 
cording to the Theology of the Perſians, there are three ruling Genii; one good and 
beneficent, one evil and malevolent, and a third between both, called Mithras. See 
ARIMANIUS and OROMASDES. 

Mithras, according to the Perſian fable, was born of a ſtone; by which the My- 
thologiſts underſtand the fire, which darts from a ſtone, when it is ſtruck. 

Athenzus reports a ſingularity relating to the feſtival of this god among the Per- Lib 10. e. 
bans which is, that the king only was allowed to get drunk, and to dance after the 10. 
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Perſian manner, on that day. Strabo ſays ſomewhere, that the Medes were 
obliged to ſend the king of Perſia 20000 horſes annually, for the folemnity of 
this feſtival. 

The Romans adopted this god of the Perſians, as they did thoſe of all other 
nations. But they paid him a quite different kind of worſhip from that they paid to 
the Sun; juſt as Apollo, who, phyſically ſpeaking, was nothing elſe but the Sun, had 
temples, prieſts, and facrifices to himſelf, and had nothing in common with the 
Sun or Mithras. 25 3 . 

Mithras was ſtyled the Invincible; as appears by the following inſcription: 


DEO SOLI INVICTO MITHRE. 
To the god, the Sun, the invincible Mithras. 


There are a great many images of Mithras, ſome of which are very particular. 


He is ſeen with the head of a Lyon, and the body of a man, and having four 
wings, two of which are extended towards the Sky, and the other two towards the 
ground. Another way of repreſenting Mithras, uſual at Rome, was, to paint him 


like a young man, with a Phrygian bonnet on his head, and in a cave; where he is 


| Commod. | 
Inſtruct. 13. 


ſtriking a dagger into a bull's neck; agreeable to the fable, which makes Mithras 
an ox-ſtealer: SR. LE 1 


Vertebatque boves alienos ſemper in antris. 


* 


Oxen he ſtole, and bid them in à cave. 


This deſcription of him is faid to be ſymbolical of the properties and operations of 


the Sun. The commentator Luctatius, interpreting theſe words of Status, 


ſeu Perſei ſub rupibus antri 
Indignata ſequi torquentem cornua Mithram, 
— —— Or Mithra, in a Perfian cave, 
Graſping the horns of a reluctant bull. 


explains the fable thaw: It is ſaid, the Perſians were the firſt, who introduced 


© the cuſtom of worſhipping the Sun in caves. The Sun honoured in this manner 
© is called Mithras. Becauſe he is ſubject to eclipſes, he is worſhipped in caves. The 
© bull's horns are to be underſtood of the Moon, who, being enraged at following 
© her brother, ſometimes goes before him, and e But the Sun, to 


ſhew that ſhe is inferior to him, gets upon a Bull, g is horns, and turns them 


about with violence. Statius gives us to underſtand, that he ſpeaks of the horned 


De laud. Sti- 
. 


Moon. This influence of Mithras, or the Sun, over the Moon and Stars, is 
mentioned in a verſe of Claudian: 9 5 920 1 


Et vaga teſtatur volventem ſydera Mithram, 
8 ſacred Mithra, who from far 
Governs the courſe of each revolving ſtar. 


Mithras, among the Romans, had a kind of Prieſts, who were called Patres Sa- 
crorum, fathers of the ſacred myſteries : there were likewiſe Matres Sacrorum, Mo- 


thers of the ſacred myſteries, Porphyry tells us, the Prieſts were called Leones (Lions) 


and the prieſteſſes Hyzne, another kind of beaſt. Other miniſters of Mithras were 


called Coraces and Hierocoraces, that is, Crows and Sacred Crows. . From theſe names 


the feſtivals of Mithras were called Leontica, Coracica, and Hierocoracica. Over 


all theſe was an Arch-prieſt. | | 
The initiation into the myſteries of this god were very barbarous. The perſon 


to be initiated was to undergo ſeveral kinds of puniſhments, to ſhew himſelf as it 


were impaſſible, He was for ſeveral days to ſwim croſs a large water: he was Saco 
| | 8 | Imle 
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himſelf into the fire; to live a long time in a deſert place without food; and if, after a 
gradation of puniſhments, to the number of fourſcore, he was found alive, he 
might be initiated into the moſt holy myſteries of Mithras. 

Mithras, according to Voſſius, is derived from the Perſian Mither, which ſig- 
nifies Great, See the SUN. 


MITRE. Among Chriſtians, is a ſacerdotal ornament worn on the head by 
Biſhops, and certain Abbots, on ſolemn occaſions, It is a kind of round cap, point- 
ed, and cleft a-top. : WE | 
The Mitre (Mitra) was originally the womens head-dreſs. Hence Aſcanius, 
in Virgil, reproaches the Trojans, or Phrygians, with wearing the Mitre, and being 

dreſſed like women. ns 


Vobis picta croco & fulgenti murice veſtis, En. I. 9. v. 
Deſidiæ cordi: juvat indulgere choreis; ; 614. 

Et tunicæ manicas, & habent redimicula uitræ: 
O vere Phrygiæ, neque enim Phryges ! ite per alta 

Dindyma. „ 


Your veſts, embroider d with rich purple, ſhine : 

In ſloth ye glory, and in dances join: _ 

Your veſts have ſweeping ſleeves : with female pride, 
Nur Mitres underneath your chins are ty d. 

Go, Phrygians, to your Dindymus agen, 

Ye leſs than women, in the ſhapes of men | DRYDEN. 


The High-prieſt, among the Jews, wore a Mitre, or bonnet, on his head. All 

that can be collected from Joſephus, and others, concerning this ornament, is, that Antiq. I. 3. 

it was a kind of cap, not unlike a hemiſphere; which conſequently did not come © 7: 

down lower than the ears, and was wrapped ſeveral times about with a piece of fine 

cotton, or linnen, of a conſiderable length, and tied behind the head with a blue 

ribbon or ſtring, to prevent its falling off. It was encircled with a triple crown of 

gold, and had on the top a kind of golden cup, reſembling the bud of a certain 

plant, deſcribed by Joſephus. On the golden crown was engraven in Hebrew 

words HoLINESS TO THE LoR 

ſanctity of the high-prieſt's character. | 3 
The inferior prieſts of the Jews had likewiſe their Mitres: but in what reſpects 

they differed from that of the high-prieſt, is uncertain, The difference probably 

conſiſted, not in the ſhape, but in the richneſs and beauty of the ornament. How- 

ever both the high-prieſt and the inferior prieſts took care to tie their Mitres faſt, 

when they officiated, becauſe it was thought a mark of irreverence and boldneſs, to 

Jõã]²? onion ni Os „%%% ò 
Among the common honours, paid to biſhops in the primitive ages, was that of fizzox. 

addreſſing them, per coronam, by their crown ; as, Precor coronam veſtram, that is, 0 1 ad 

J entreat your crown. From hence ſome have imagined, that the antient biſhops 

wore ſome ſuch ornament as we call a Mitre. But this is by no means certain: and 


20; - 


therefore Savaro, and others, are of opinion, that it reſpected the antient figure of Not. in Sidon. 


the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, by which the hair was cut round, from the crown of the 1: 6. 

head downwards. But it is moſt probable, it was no more than a metaphorical ex- EEE 
preſſion, uſed to denote the honour and dignity of the epiſcopal order. — 
Thoſe young women, among the primitive Chriſtians, who profeſſed a ſtate of 


Virginity, and were ſolemnly conſecrated thereto, wore on their heads a purple and Of. contr. 


. . = * * . P . L 6. 
golden Mitre, as a badge of diſtinction. Euſebius calls this ornament the Coronet of EusEn. de 
| Virginity. „ 7 85 5 | Martyr. © 
Palzſtr, 


His holineſs the Pope has no leſs than four different Mitres, which are more 
or leſs rich, according to the ſolemnity of the feſtivals, on which they are worn. 
The cardinals antiently wore Mitres, before the Hat was firſt granted them by the 
council of Lyons, in the year 1245. Some Canons of Cathedrals, in Popiſh Coun- 
tries, have the privilege of wearing the Mitre; and ſome great families, in Germany, 
bear it for their creſt, to ſhew that they are Advocates, or Feudatories of antient 
Abbies, or officers of biſhops, &c. There is a diſtinct order of Abbots, in the Ro- 
miſh Church, called Mitred Abbots, from the privilege of wearing the Mitre; which 

| is 


D; which was intended no doubt to expreſs the Exod. xxviii. 


— 
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is only embroidered with gold, to diſtinguiſh it from that of the biſtiops, which is 
adorned with Jewels. 


MNEVIS. A god of the antient Egyptians. He was the fame kind of divi. 


nity as the god Apis, being worſhipped under the figure of an Ox, or, to ſpeak more 


Geneſ. xli. 45. 


De Iſid. & 
Oſirid. c. 15. 


properly, an Ox itſelf, worſhipped as a god. See APs, | 

As the god Apis had his reſidence at Memphis, fo Mnevis reſided at Heliopolis, or 
the city of the Sun, called by the Hebrews On. Potipherah, whoſe daughter Jo. 
ſeph married, was, probably, a prieſt of the god Mrevzs, becauſe he is in ſeri pture 
called a prieſt of On. I 

Mnevis (according to Plutarch) was facred to Oſiris: his hair was always to be 
black, and he had the ſecond honours after the Ox Apis. 


MODESTY. In Latin, Pudicitia. The Romans deified this Virtue, She 


| had temples and altars at Rome; amongſt which, one was peculiarly ſtyled 2 


Sat. 6. v. 305. 


Altar of Modeſtiy. Juvenal, to aggravate the impudence and immodeſty of the 
Roman ladies, mentions the lewd dialogues and actions, which paſſed by night near 
this altar. | 1 ; 0 
I, nunc, & dubita qua ſorbeat aëra ſanna 
Tullia, quid dicat notæ Collatia Mauræ, 
Maura, Pudicitiz veterem cum prætexit Aram. 
Noctibus hic ponunt Lecticas, micturiqpt hic, 
Effigiemque Dez longis ſiphonibus implent, &c. 


Noto think what filthy dialogues they have, 
When Tullia talks to her confiding ſlave, 
At Modeſty's old altar; when by night «© 
They make a ſtand, and from their letters light, &c, Dxypry. 


It is remarkable, that Modefly was diſtinguiſhed into Patrician and Plebeian.. | 
The occaſion of this diſtinction, as related by Livy, was this. Virginia, of a Pa- 
trician family, married a Plebeian named Volumnius, who was Conſul. The Ma- 


| trons of the Patrician rank turned her out of the temple of Modeſty, becauſe ſhe 


had married below herſelf. She complained of the injury done her; to repair 
which in ſome meaſure, ſhe built a little temple to Modeſty called Plebeig 
( Plebeian) where the women, who were not of the Senatorian order, went to 


perform their devotions. | 


CAMBDEN, 
Britannia, 
Northumber- 
land. 


Modeſty is repreſented, on Medals, by a woman ſitting, and ſeeming to hide her 
face with her right hand. Alciatus mentions this attitude as proper to Modeſty. 


Ergo ſedens velat vultus, obnubit ocellos : 
Iſta verecundi ſigna Pudoris erant, 


She fits, her face behind ber hand conceal'd : 
By ſigns like theſe was Modeſty reveal d. 


5 MOGON. A Pagan deity, antiently worſhipped by the Cadeni, inhabitants of 
that part of England called Northumberland. In the year 1607, two altars were 
taken out of the river Rhead, inſcribed to this god. The firſt inſcription runs thus: 


1 — 
MOGONTI CAD. 
ET. N. DN. AUG. 
M. G. SECUNDINUS 
BF. COS. HABITA 
NCI PRIMAS TA— 
PRO SE ET SUIS POSUIT. 


i. e. Deo Mogonti Cadenorum, & Numini Domini noftri Auguſti M. G. Secundint:s 


Beneficiarius Conſulis Habitanici Primas tam pro ſe & ſuis poſuit. 


The inhabitants have a tradition, that the god Magon defended the country a long 
time againſt a certain Soldan, or Pagan Prince. 8 55 


1 . MOH AM- 


MOH 


MOHAMMEDANS or MARHOME TANs. Thoſe, who profeſs to believe 
and practiſe the religion of MOHuA MME D or ManomerT. 


Mohammed, the author of this religion, was born at Mecca, in Arabia, in the 


i 
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VIth century. Authors are not agreed as to the year of his birth: but the moſt Hor ne. 


probable opinion is that, which places it to the year 571 or 572. He was of the 
family and tribe of the Coreiſchites, eſteemed the moſt antient and illuſtrious of 
the country : but his parents Abdalla and Emina were poor. Abdalla died two 
months before the birth of Mohammed, who was brought up by his uncle Abu- 
taleb, and by him placed in the ſervice of a woman, who ſold merchandizes into 
Syria, This woman, named Cadigha, fell in love with Mohammed, the driver of 
her camels, and married him. He was then twenty-five years old. He had by 
this wife three ſons, who died very young, and three daughters, who were well 
married. | 

| Being ſubject to the falling ſickneſs, he made Cadigha believe, he fell into con- 
vulſions upon the ſight of the angel Gabriel, who came from God to reveal to him 
ſome things concerning religion. Cadigha, either really deceived, or pretending to 
be ſo, went from houſe to houſe, and ſpread a report, that her huſband was a 
Prophet. His valet, and ſome other perſons, ſuborned for that purpoſe, did the 


Hiſt. Orient. 


fame, and by this means procured him a great number of followers ; inſomuch that 


the magiſtrates of Mecca began to fear a ſedition. And therefore, to prevent the 
diſorders, which a new ſect uſually produces, they reſolved to get rid of Mohammed. 
He was apprized of their deſign, and fled from Mecca, This fight of Moham- 
med is the famous Epocha, from whence the Mohammedans reckon the years of the 
Hera. ne HEGIRA. © =. 3 5 n 
Mohammed retired to Medina, accompanied by a very few perſons : but he was 
ſoon joined by a great number of his diſciples; to whom he opened the deſign he 
had formed of eſtabliſhing his religion by force of arms. He gave his great ſtandard 
to his uncle Hamza, and ſent him upon a party with thirty men. This firſt at- 
| tempt had no ſucceſs. The ſecond ſucceeded better: for he attacked with 3 19 men 
men a caravan of a thouſand Coreiſchites, and defeated them. The booty was con- 
| fiderable ; but he loſt in the engagement fourteen men, who have been honourably 
placed in the Mohammedan martyrology. After many battles of much greater im- 


portance, he made himſelf maſter of Mecca, in the VIIIth year of the Hegira. He 


died three years after at Medina, being 63 years of age. 


An hiſtorical and chronological detail of the actions of this 2 Prophet may be 


feen in Dr Prideaux's Life of Mahommet ; to which the reader is referred. 


It is very remarkable of this impoſtor that, though he himſelf ſo often declared in 


the Koran, that he wrought no miracles; yet his followers have aſcribed a great 


many to him. For inſtance, they affirm, that he cauſed water to flow out of his 5 8 
rit. des na- 
tions du Le- 


fingers; that he ſplit the Moon in two; that the ſtones, trees, and beaſts ac- 


Mon, Hiſt. 


knowledged him to be the true prophet ſent from God, and ſaluted him as ſuch ; vant, c. 15. 
that he went one night from Mecca to Jeruſalem, from whence he aſcended up 


to heaven, where he ſaw and converſed with God, and came back again to 
Mecca before the next morning; that a Jew woman having ſet before him a 


poiſoned lamb, the lamb, roaſted as it was, adviſed him not to eat of it; with Cusvatav, 


many more miracles equally incredible. They pretend, that his birth was accom- 


U 


iſt. du 


5 ; R M's. .- . | Monde. 
panied with the moſt miraculous circumſtances. His mother Emina (they fay) 


| bore this new prophet in her womb without any manner of trouble; and was de- f. 
. 0 8 0 ö | | OTTINO. 
livered of him without the leaſt pain. He was no ſooner brought forth, but he ubi ſupra. 


fell on his face to the ground, as it were to worſhip God; and lifting up himſelf, he 
cried, there is but one God, and I am his Prophet. He was born circumciſed ; and 
the devils were then driven from heaven. His nurſe Halima, who before had no 
milk in her breaſts, immediately had ſome, when ſhe preſented herſelf to the new- 
born prophet. Four voices were heard from the four corners of the Caaba, publiſh- 
ing the news of his birth. The everlaſting fire of the Perſians went out. A wither- 
ed palm-tree put forth leaves, and bore fruit. Midwives of extraordinary beauty 
were preſent at his birth, without being ſent for ; and birds fluttered round him, 
having beeks of hyacinth, whoſe brilliant luſtre glittered from eaſt to weſt. His 
guardian angels tranſported him to a mountain, where they opened his belly, and 
took out his entrails, which they waſhed till they were as white as ſnow : then they 
opened his breaſt, and took out of his heart the black grain or drop, which is the 
. E e „ 


| 
| 
| 
4 
; 
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MOH 
ſeed of vice in other men, They performed the whole operation, without putting 
him to any pain, and then conveyed him back again to the houſe. 

Mohammed boaſted of four advantages he had above all other men : for he pre- 
tended to ſurpaſs them all in courage, in liberality, in the ſtrength of his wriſt, and 
in conjugal vigour. And indeed the latter was but neceſſary to a man, who had 
twenty-one (others ſay, ſeventeen ) wives. His incontinency, no doubt, was the 
reaſon, that he permitted Polygamy with ſome reſtrictions, and concubinage with- 
out any bounds. = 

He made uſe of a great many artifices and ſtratagems, to perſuade the people in- 
to a belief, that he was really a prophet ſent from God. Among others, he pre- 
vailed upon one of his moſt faithful domeſtics to go down to the bottom of a well, 
which was near a great road, and, when he paſſed by attended with a great multi- 
tude of people, to cry out, Mohammed is the well-beloved of God, Mohammed is the 
duell. beloved of God. Theſe words were no ſooner heard, than Mohammed publick- 
ly thanked the divine goodneſs for ſo remarkable a teſtimony, and perſuaded the 
people immediately to fill up the well with ſtones, and build over it a little moſque 
in memory of this miracle. By this invention the poor ſlave was killed, and buried 


under a ſhower of ſtones, which put it out of his power ever to diſcover the impo- 


De Verit. 
Chriſt. Relig. 

we 
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ſture. It is pretended likewiſe that he had inſtructed a pigeon, at certain times, to 
come and pick grains of corn out of his ear, and that he perſuaded his followers it 
was the angel Gabriel, under that ſhape, who brought him orders from God. 
Grotius, who relates this ſtory, confeſſes it has no foundation in the Arabic authors, 


and that he had it out of Scaliger's notes upon Manilius. 8 
Mohammed was very ignorant and illiterate, and was ſo far from being aſhamed 


of it, that, in the Koran (the Bible of the Mohammedans ) he frequently gives 


himſelf the title of Ommi, i. e. The Ignorant, or one who can neither write nor 
read. The interpreters turn this circumſtance greatly to his advantage, and make it 


not the leaſt of his miracles, that, being an Ommi, or ignorant, he was able notwith- 
ſtanding to write with ſo much eloquence and politeneſs. 5 


The Mohammedans have a very great veneration for their falſe prophet, and ſhew 


it in many inſtances, The Grand Seignor ſends every year into Arabia 500 
. ſequins, a Koran covered with gold, and as much black ſtuff as ſerves for a tent in 
the moſque at Mecca, When this new tent is put up, the pilgrims tear the old one 


in pieces, and each carries off a rag as a precious relic. The camel, that carries 
the Koran, is adorned with flowers and other ornaments, and exempt the reſt of his 
life from all labour and ſervice. At Grand Cairo in Egypt, they keep Mohammed's 
ſhirt, which they carry in preceſſion at certain times with great ceremony. Many 


- pilgrims, who viſit the place of his birth, and his tomb, put out their own eyes, 


2 i 
LOT, ibid. 


as if every thing elſe in the world was unworthy of their regard, after the ſight of 
ſo divine an object. 3 


Their doctors pretend, that Mohammed was created before all time; that the 


world was made for him alone, and that he is the ſole mediator between God and 


man. They apply to him the promiſe of the Comforter in the goſpel, where, in- 
ſtead of Tzeaxanr@-, the Paraclete, they read Ilzzaraur©-, the IIluſtrious. Mo- 


| hammed himſelf endeavours to eſtabliſh this belief in the Koran, where he makes 
Jeſus Chriſt fay to the Jews: O children of Ifrael, I am He, whom God has 


SaLlE's Ko- 
ran, Prelim. 
Diſc. $. 2. 


_ Chriſtian writers. However this be, his original deſign of bringing the Pagan Arabs 


* ſent to accompliſh what was revealed before me in the law of Moſes, and to fore- 
© tel the coming of another meſſenger from God. [5 
I omit the ſtory of Mohammed's coffin, which is faid to hang in the air, «being 


kept in that ſituation by two load-ſtones of equal attraction; ſince the Mohamme- 


dans themſelves laugh at it, as a meer invention of the Chriſtian writers. 


The corrupt ſtate of Chriſtianity, after the IIId century, gave great advantages 
to the propagation of Mohammediſm. To which we may add the weaknels of the 


Roman and Perſian Monarchies; either of which, had they been in their full vigour, 


muſt have cruſhed Mohammediſm in its birth. And, as the empires were weak 
and declining, ſo Arabia, at Mohammed's ſetting up, was ſtrong and flouriſhing. 
The diviſion and independency of the tribes was ſo neceſſary to the firſt propaga- 
tion of his religion, that it was ſcarce poſſible he ſhould have effected his deſign, had 
the Arabs had been united in one ſociety, | | bo gg 
Whether Mohammed's ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a new religion was the effect of 
Enthuſiaſm, or Ambition, has been diſputed. The latter is the general opinion of 


I _to 
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to the knowledge of. the true God, was certainly noble, and highly to be com- 
mended. And it is eaſy to conceive, that he might think it a meritorious work to 
reſcue his country- men from their ignorance and ſuperſtition ; and, by degrees, with 
the help of a warm imagination, to fancy himſelf deſtined by providence for the 
effecting that great reformation. This obſervation relates only to his original plan; 
the ſucceſs of which, no doubt, inſpired him with deſigns of another nature, and 
cave birth to all thoſe impoſtures he afterwards ſet on foot. 

He was ſo ſucceſsful in his deſigns, that he lived to ſee his new religion fully 
eſtabliſhed in Arabia ; and the Arabs being then united in one faith, and under one 
prince, found themſelves in a condition of making thoſe conqueſts, which extended 
the Mobammedan faith over ſo great a part of the world. | 

The fundamental poſition, on which Mohammed erected the ſuperſtructure of Id. ib. 5. 3. 
his religion, was, that there has been, from the beginning of the world, but one 
true orthodox belief, which conſiſts in acknowledging one only true God, and obey- 
ing ſuch his meſſengers and prophets, as he ſhall from time to time ſend into 
the world, to reveal his will to mankind. Upon this foundation he ſet up for a 
prophet, ſent to reform the abuſes crept into religion, and to reduce it to its original 
ſimplicity. The whole ſubſtance, therefore, of his doctrine he comprehended un- 
der theſe two propoſitions, or articles of faith; There is but one God, and Moham- 
med is his Apoſtle, or Prophet; in conſequence of which laſt article, all ſuch ordi- 
nances and inſtitutions, as he thought fit to eſtabliſh, muſt be received as obliga- 
tory and of divine authority. _ „ 5 „„ n 
The Mohammedans divide their religion into two general parts; Iman, i. e. 
Faith, or Theory, and Din, i. e. Religion or Practice. Faith, or Theory, is con- 
tained in the above-mentioned Formulary, There is but one God, &c. This conſiſts 
of ſix diſtinct branches. > N = SH 


1. Belief in God, 4. In his Prophets. EY 
2. In his Angels. g. In the Reſurrection and Judgment. 
3. In his Scriptures, 6. In God's abſolute Decrees. 


They reckon four points relating to Practice: 


1. Prayer, with waſhings &. 3. Faſting, ; | 
„ 4᷑.§. Pilgrimage 70 Mecca. 6 


J ſhall juſt touch upon each of theſe in their order, „„ 
That the Mohammedans have very jſt notions of Go p and his attributes, ap- 
pears very plain from the Koran itſelf, and the writings of the Mohammedan di- 
vines; notwithſtanding what ſome ſuppoſe, that the God of Mohammed is different 
from the true God, and only a fictious deity, or idol, of his own creation. Mlaracc. in 
They believe the Angels to have pure and ſubtile bodies, created of fire; that they P. 2. 
neither eat nor drink, nor propagate their ſpecies; that they have various forms and Koran, c. 7. 
offices; ſome being employed in writing down the actions of men, others in carry- & 38. 
ing the throne of God, and other ſervices. They reckon four angels ſuperior to all 
the reſt. Theſe are, Gabriel, who is employed in writing down the divine decrees; Ibid. c. 2, 6. 
Michael, the friend and protector of the Jews; Azrael, the angel of death; and 
Iſrafil, who will ſound the trumpet at the reſurrection. They likewiſe aſſign to each 
' perſon two guardian angels. This whole doctrine concerning the angels Moham- 
med borrowed from the Jews, who learned it from the Perſians, as themſelves con- 
feſs. The Mohammedans likewiſe believe there is a Devil, whom they call Eb/:s, 
and an intermediate order of creatures, whom they call Iin or Genii. See ANGEL, 9,100 
EBL1s and GEN II. Hierof, | 
As to the Scriptures, the Mohammedans are taught by the Koran, that God, in 
divers ages of the world, gave revelations of his will in writing to ſeveral Prophets. 
The number of theſe ſacred books, according to them, are 104: of which ten were 
given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Enoch, ten to Abraham; and the other four, 
being the Pentateuch, the Pſalms, the Goſpel, and the Koran, were ſucceſſively de- 
livered to Moſes, David, Jeſus, and Mohammed ; which laſt being the Seal of the 
Prophets, theſe revelations are now cloſed, and no more are to be expected. All 


theſe 
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theſe divine books, excepting the four laſt, they agree to be entirely loſt, and their 
contents unknown, And of theſe four, the Pentateuch, Plalms, and Goſpel, they 
ſay, have undergone ſo many alterations and corruptions, that very little credit is to 
be given to the preſent copies in the hands of the Jews and Chriſtians, If any argue, 


from the corruption, which the inſiſt to have happened to the Pentateuch and Goſpel, 
that the Koran alſo may poſſibly be corrupted, they anſwer, that God has promiſed 


he will take care of the latter, and preſerve it from any addition or diminution ; but 


that he has left the others to the care of men. 

The number of Prophets, which have been from time to time ſent into the world, 
amounts to no leſs than 224,000; among whom 3 13 were Apoſtles, ſent with ſpe- 
cial commiſſions to reclaim mankind from infidelity and ſuperſtition ; and fix of 
1 — 9 brought new laws or diſpenſations, which ſucceſſively abrogated the preceding: 
theſe were 


ADAM 4. Mos Es. 
2, NOARH. | 6. JESUs. 
3. ABRAHAM, G. MOHAMME D. 


The next article of faith, required by the Koran, is the belief of a general reſurrection, 


and a future judgment. But, before theſe, they believe there is an intermediate 


ſtate both of the ſoul and of the body, after death. When a corps is laid in the 


grave, two angels, called Monkir, and Nekir, come, and examine it concerning 


the unity of God, and the miſſion of Mohammed. If the body anſwers rightly 
it is ſuffered to reſt in peace, and is refreſhed by the air of Paradiſe : if not, they 
beat it about the temples with iron maces; then preſs the earth on the corps, which 


c. 8. & 47, is gnawed and ſtung by ninety-nine dragons with ſeven heads each. This doctrine, 


the commentators fay, is plainly hinted at, though not expreſsly taught, in the 


Koran; and it is evidently borrowed from the Jews, who teach ſuch a ſepulchral exa- 
mination, which they call Hibbut hakkeber, the beating of the ſepulchre. 


As to the ſouls of the Faithful, when they are ſeparated from the body by the angel 
oft; ſome pretend, they hover about the ſepulchre, where the bodies lie in- 


terred: others imagine, they are with Adam, in the loweſt heaven. Others again 
fancy, that the ſouls of good men remain in the well Zemzem, and thoſe of infidels 
in a certain well in the province of Hadramaut. Another opinion is, that they are 
all in the trumpet, whoſe ſound is to raiſe the dead: and another that the ſouls of 


the good dwell.in the ſhape of white birds, under the throne of God. Laſtly, 


the moſt orthodox hold, that the ſouls of the wicked are confined in a dungeon 


under a green rock, or, according to a tradition of Mohammed, under the devil's 


rection. b 

Mohammed has taught, that a man's body is entirely conſumed by the earth, ex- 
cepting only the bone called Al Ajb, or the rump- bone, which is to ſerve as the baſis 
of the future edifice of a new body, or as a ſeed from whence the whole is to be renew- 
ed. This is to be effected by a forty-days rain, which will cover the earth to the height 


Jaw, to be there tormented till their re-union with the body, at the general reſur- 


of twelve Cubits, and cauſe the bodies to ſprout forth like plants. For this likewiſe 
he is beholden to the Jews, who ſay the ſame thing of the bone Luz. The 


time of the reſurrection they allow to be a perfect ſecret, known to God only; 
the angel Gabriel himſelf acknowledging his ignorance in this point, when Mo- 
hammed aſked him about it. However the approach of that day may be known from 
certain ſigns, which are to precede it. Theſe ſigns they diſtinguiſh into the leſſer 
and the greater. IP - Wn 5 

The leſſer ſigns are; a decay of faith among men: the advancing of the meaneſt 
perſons to eminent dignity: tumults and ſeditions: the provinces of Irak and Syria 
refuſing to pay their tribute: the buildings of Medina reaching as far as Ahil, &c. 
The greater ſigns are; the Sun's riſing in the weſt: the appearance of a monſtrous 
beaſt in the temple of Mecca: the coming of Antichriſt: the deſcent of Jeſus on 
earth: war with the Jews: a ſmoke, which ſhall fill the whole earth: an eclipſe 
of the Moon: the returning of the Arabs to their antient idolatry: the demolition 
1 the temple of Mecca by the Ethiopians: the ſpeaking of beaſts and inanimate 
things, &c. 

Theſe ſigns will precede the reſurrection: but the immediate ſign of its being come 
will be the firſt blaſt of the trumpet, which will be ſounded three times. The ſirſt 


they 


tain both heaven and earth. „„ 5 8 
Ihe trials being over, and the aſſembly diſſolved, thoſe, who are to be admitted 


X OH 


they call the aht of conſternation; at the hearing of which all creatures of heaven 
and earth ſhall be ſtruck with terror; the earth will be ſhaken, and all buildings and 
even mountains thrown down: the heavens ſhall melt, the fun be darkned, the ſtars 
fall, the ſea be dried up, &c. The ſecond blaſt they call the Zlaft of exani mation; 
when all creatures ſhall die, nothing ſurviving except God alone, and the inhabitants 
of Paradiſe and hell. Forty years after, will be heard the 50ſt of reſurrection, 
ſounded by Ifrafil, who, having called together all the fouls from all parts, will 
throw them into his trumpet, from whence they will fly forth like bees, and repair 
to their reſpective bodies. 8 | | | 

Mankind, at the reſurrection, will be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes: the firſt, 
of thoſe, who go on foot; the ſecond, of thoſe who ride; and the third of thoſe 
who creep groveling with their faces on the ground. The firſt claſs will conſiſt of 
believers, whoſe good works have been few: the ſecond, of thoſe who are more 
acceptable to God; and the third, of the infidels. When they are all aſſembled to- 
gether, they will wait, in their ranks and order, for the judgment, ſome ſay forty 
years, other ſeventy, others 300, and ſome no leſs than 50,000 years. During all 
this time, they will ſuffer great inconvenience, the good as well as the bad, from 
the thronging and preſſing upon each other, and the unuſual approach of the ſun, 
which will then be no farther from them than the diſtance of a mile; fo that their 
ſculls will boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in ſweat. At length God will 
come in the clouds, ſurrounded by angels, and will produce the books, wherein eve- 


ry man's actions are recorded. The whole ſolemnity will ſoon be at an end: for, 


according to the Mohammedans, God will judge all creatures in half a day, or, 
as other with more extravagance affirm, while one may milk an ewe. At this tri- 
bunal, every action, thought, word, &c. will be weighed in a balance, held by 
the angel Gabriel, of ſo vaſt a ſize, that its two ſcales are capacious enough to con- 


into paradiſe, will take the right hand way; and thoſe, who are deſtined to hell- 
fire, the left: but both of them muſt firſt paſs the bridge called Al Sirat, which is 


hid over the middle of hell, and is deſcribed to be finer than a hair, and ſharper 


For the Mohammedan noti 

the articles HELL and PARADISE. . „„ „ 
Ihe ſixth great point of the Mohammedan faith is, God's abſolute decree, and 
 predeſtination both of good and evil. Of this doctrine Mohammed made great uſe 
for the advancement of his deſigns, as it was one of the ſtrongeſt motives to induce 
his followers to fight without fear, and even deſperately, for the propagation of 
enn : - 3 
Of the four fundamental points of religious practice required by the Moham- 
medan religion, the firſt is Prayer, under which are comprehended thoſe waſhings 
or purifications, which are neceſſary preparations thereto. Mohammed is ſaid to have 
declared, that the practice of religion is founded upon cleanlineſs, which is the one half 
of faith and the key of prayer; and they tell the following ſtory, to ſhew the neceſſity 
of this religious duty. A derviſe of great ſanctity, one morning, had the misfor- 


than the edge of ſword. Es 1 OE EOS 
ons of the rewards and puniſhments of the next life, ſee 


fall upon the ground and daſh it to pieces. His ſon coming in ſome time after, he 
ſtretched out his hands to bleſs him; and the youth going out ſtumbled over the 


threſhold, and broke his arm. As the old man wondered at theſe events, a caravan 


paſſed by in its way from Mecca. The derviſe approached it to beg a bleſſing; but, 
as he ſtroaked one of the holy camels, he received a dangerous kick from the beaſt. 
His forrow and amazement increaſed, till he recollected, that he had inadvertently 
come abroad that morning without waſhing his hands. | 

For a particular account of the Mohammeaan prayers and purifications, ſee the arti- 
ci PraAvrr and PouRIFLCATEQN..- 5 8 

The next practical duty in the Mohammedan religion, is Alms-giving, which is 
thought to be ſo pleaſing in the ſight of God, that the Caliph Omar Ebn Abdalaziz 
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tune, as he took up a chryſtal cup, which was conſecrated to the prophet, to let it 661. 


uſed to ſay; Prayer carries us half way to God; faſting brings us to the door of his ty Hegas- 


palace; and alms procure us admiſſion. 

The third point of religious practice is faſting; a duty of ſo great moment, that 
Mohammed uſed to fay, it was the gate of religion, and that the odour of the mouth 
of bim who faſteth is more grateful to God, than that of u According to the 

VoI. II. Ff 8 Moham- 
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Mohammedan divines, there are three degrees of faſting: 1, The reſtraining the 
belly, and other parts of the body, from ſatisfying their luſts: 2. The reſtraining 
the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and other members, from fin: and 3. The 
faſting of the heart from worldly cares, and fixing the thoughts ſolely upon God. 
When the Mohammedans faſt, they abſtain, not only from eating and drinking, 
but from women likewiſe, and from anointing themſelves. The moſt rigorous of all 
the Mohammedan faſts is that of the month Ramadan; concerning which, ſee R A- 
MADAN (THE FAST OF). | 
The pilgrimage to Mecca, which is the fourth point of practical religion, is 
thought ſo neceſſary, that he, who dies without performing it, may as well die a 
Jew or a Chriſtian, The particular circumſtances and ceremonies of this Moham- 
medan pilgrimage are deſcribed under the article P1L GRIMAGE. See alſo 
CAABA, FT 
Next to the fundamental points of the Mohammedan religion, relating both to 
faith and practice, it will not be improper juſt to take notice of the negatrve precepts 


and inſtitutions of the Koran, in which ſeveral things are prohibited to a true be- 
liever. And firſt, the drinking of vine, under which are comprehended all forts of 


ſtrong and intoxicating liquors, is forbidden in more than one place, on account of the 


quarrels and difturbances, or at leaſt indecencies, occaſioned by the uſe of ſuch li- 
quors. And for the ſame reaſon, gaming is prohibited. Indeed the Mohammedan | 
Caſuiſts except Cheſs, becauſe it depends wholly on {kill and management, and not 
at all on chance. The Mohammedans comply better with the prohibition of 
gaming, than they do with that of wine. 5 Ss £7 


A diſtinction of meats was ſo generally obſerved by the eaftern nations, that it is 


no wonder Mohammed made ſome regulations in that matter. The Koran prohi- 


bits the eating blood and fwine's fleſh, and whatever dies of itſelf, or is ſtrangled, 


or killed by a blow, or by another beaſt ; which prohibitions he plainly copied from 


the Moſaical law; as he did likewiſe that of fury, which is ſtrictly forbidden in 
the Koran. I ſhall not mention ſeveral ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, practiſed by the an- 
tient Arabs, and aboliſhed by Mohammed. 6$v © VVV 
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The Divinity of the Mohammedans may be divided in Scholaſtic and Practical. 


Their Scholaſtic Divinity is a mongrel ſcience, conſiſting of Logical, Metaphyſical, 


Theological, and Philoſophical diſquiſitions. The art of handling religious diſ- 


putes was not known in the infancy of Mohammediſm, but was brought in, when 


ſets ſprung up, and articles of religion began to be called in queſtion. The wiſer 
and more learned Mohammedans hold this ſcience in great contempt. As to the 


Practical Divinity, or Juriſprudence, of the Mohammedans, it conſiſts in the know- 


SALE, ibid. 
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ledge of the deciſions of the law, which regard practice, gathered from diſtinct 
proofs. The principal points of faith, ſubject to the examination and diſcuſſion of 
the ſchoolmen, are: the Unity and Attributes of Gop; the divine decrees or predeſti- 
nation; the promiſes and threats contained in the law; and matters of Hiſtory and 
reaſon. _ „ ” 

25 different ſects of Mohammedans may be diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts; the 
Orthodox and the Heretical. The former are called by the general name of Sonnites 


or Traditionariſts, becauſe they acknowledge the authority of the Sonna, or col- 


lection of moral traditions of the ſayings and actions of their prophet. See 
SONNIT Es. 8 „ ES e 5 
The Sonnites are ſubdivided into four chief ſects; vig. 


1. The HANIFITEs. 3. The SHAFFEITEs. 
2. The MALEKITES. 4. The HanBaLirTEs. 


zohich fee under their reſpective articles. 5 3 
The heretical ſets are thoſe, which hold heterodox opinions in funda- 
mentals, or matters of faith, The firſt controverſies relating to fundamentals be- 


gan when moſt of the companions of Mohammed were dead : for the continual 


employment of war, during the infancy of this religion, allowed the Arabs little or 
no leiſure to enter into nice enquiries and ſubtle diſtinctions. But no ſooner was the 
ardour of conqueſt a little abated, than they began to examine the Koran a little 
more nearly: whereupon differences in opinion became unavoidable, and at length 
ſo greatly multiplied, that the number of their ſects, according to the common opi- 
nion, was ſeventy three. Theſe ſeveral ſects were compounded and decompounded 
of the opinions of four chief ſects, viz. | 1. The 


MOH 
1. The MoTAazALES, - 3. The KRHAREIIT ES. 
2. The SEFATIANS 4. The ScHIIT EI. 


which ſee under their reſpective articles. 


The Motazales were ſubdivided into ſeveral inferior ſects, amounting, as ſome 


| reckon, to twenty, which mutually charged each other with infidelity : the moſt 
remarkable of theſe were; 


1, The HoDPEILIANSõ. 6. The JantDIaAns. 
2. The JoBBAIANS. 7. The MozDpaRIans. 
3. The HASHEMIANS, 8. The BASHARIANS. 


4. The NODHAMIANS. 


| 9. The THAMAMIANS. 
5. The HayETIANS, 


10. The CADARIANS. 
which ſee under their reſpective articles. 
The chief ſects of the Sefatians were 
1. The ASCHARIANSS 4 The JABARIANS. 
2. The Mos HaABBEHITES. F. The MorGiaANs. 
3. The KERAMIANS. | 1 
which ſee under their reſpective articles. 1 1 
The moſt remarkable among the ſects of the Kharejites were; 


I. The Wa ID TANs. 


which ſee. 3 „ | 5 5 
The principle ſects of the Schiites were five in number: the moſt remarkable were; 
1. The GHOLAI 7 ES. 2. The NOS AIRIAN s. 
which ſee. 


Theſe are the principal ſeQs, into which the profeſſors of Mohammediſm were 
very ſoon ſubdivided. Innumerable other ſes have ſince ſprung up amongſt them, 


which it would be tedious to enumerate. However the moſt remarkable of them are 


taken notice of under their reſpective articles. | 
As ſucceſs in any project ſeldom fails to draw 


raiſed himſelf to ſuch a degree of power and reputation, by acting the prophet, in- 


duced others to imagine they might arrive at the ſame height by the ſame means. His 

molt conſiderable competitors in the prophetic office were Mqſeilama and al Afwad. 
Moſeilama pretended to be joined in commiſſion with Mohammed, and publiſhed 
revelations in imitation of the Koran. During the few months which Mohammed lived 


after the ſetting up of this new impoſture, Moſeilama grew very formidable: but 


Abubeker, Mohammed's ſucceſſor, ſent an army againſt him; and the falſe prophet 


was ſlain in battle, and his followers diſperſed. Al Aſwad ſet up for himſelf the 
very year that Mohammed died: but a party, ſent by Mohammed, broke into his 
houſe by night, and cut off his head. The Mohammedans call theſe two falſe pro- 
phets the ted Lyars. Arabian hiſtory furniſhes us with a great number of other ſuch 
impoſtors, who have ariſen at different times, ſince the eſtabliſhment of Moham- 
mediſm. | en | 

The extent of the Mohammedan Religion is very great, as will appear from a 
view of the nations and princes profeſſing it. Theſe are; 


The Turks, | 
The Cham of the Crim Tartars. 
The Turks. 
The Arabians. 
The Perjans. 
In Aſia, 3 The Great Megol. 


| The Kings of Viſapour, Golconda, and Malabar. 


In Europe 


The Great Cham of Tartary. : 
| The Kingdom of Sumatra, Java, and the Maldives. 
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in imitators, Mohammed's having 
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The Turks. | 
In Africa, J The people of Tunis, Tripoli, &c. on the coaſts of Barbary. 
The Kings of Fez and Morocco. 


Here we are to take notice, that, excepting the Grand Seignor, the King of Perſia, 


the Arabian princes, and the Cham of Tartary, all the reſt have Pagan idolaters for 
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their ſubjects in general; Mohammediſm being profeſſed only by the princes and 
great men. It has been ſaid (but I will not vouch for the calculation) that if we 
divide the known regions of the world into thirty equal parts, the Chriſtians will 
be found to be in poſſeſſion of five, the Mohammedans of ſix, and the idolaters of 
nineteen. So that the Mohammedan religion is of ſomewhat greater extent than 
the Chriſtian. TH wo 

The Mohammedans are likewiſe called MussULMANSs, which, in their lan- 
guage, ſignifies Believers. | 


MO HARRAM. [Arab.] Any thing ſacred, or forbidden by the Muſſulman 
law. It is likewiſe the name of the firſt month of the Arabic year, before the time 
of Mohammediſm, and it is ſo called, becauſe the antient Arabs were forbidden to 
make war againſt one another during the courſe of this month. _ 8 

The ten firſt days of the month Moharram are called by the Mohammedans 
Aiam almddoulat, that is, the reckoned days, becauſe they believe, that, during theſe 


ten days, the Koran was ſent down from heaven to be communicated to men. The 
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laſt of theſe ten days 18 called Aſchour. See As cHOUR. 


MOH DI or the DIRECTOR. So the Mohammedans call a perſon of the 
race of Mohammed, whoſe coming is to be one of the ſigns preceding the general 
„ . ET Ton | re ni a py „ 

Concerning this perſon Mohammed propheſied, that the world ſhould not have 
an end, till one of his own family ſhould govern the Arabians, whoſe name ſhould 


be the ſame with his own name, and whole father's name ſhould alſo be the ſame 
with his father's name, and who ſhould fill the earth with righteouſneſs, 


This perſon the Schiites believe to be now alive, and concealed in ſome ſecret 
place, till the time of his manifeſtation ; and they ſuppoſe him to be no other than 
the laſt of the twelve Imams, named Mohammed Abulkaſem, and the ſon of Haſſan 


4 Asheri, the eleventh of that ſucceſſion. 


In Jove Tra- 
gico. . 


 MOMUS. The Pagan god of Jeſting and Cenſure. He was ſaid to be the fon 
of Sleep and Night; but why, we are not told. This deity is repreſented as ſptak- 
ing his mind very freely, and cenſuring the actions of the other gods. Lucian, 
who rallies the Pagan deities, introduces him blaming the conduct of his brother- 
gods, in reſpect to the government of human affairs, with great freedom and ſeve- 
rity, as e F255 F 
What opinion can men have of us, when they ſee how diſorderly we manage 
© the affairs of the world, where vice triumphs over virtue, and the innocent ſuffer 
© the puniſhment due only to the guilty ? Pray tell me, Jupiter (for we may 
© ſpeak here freely ) whether you ever bethought yourſelf of Es a ſtrict inqui- 


< ſition after the wicked and the good, in order to puniſh the on, and reward the 


other We mult go to the ſpring-head of the diſorders, and not think ſo much 


© of deſtroying our enemies, as of reforming what is irregular in our own conduct. 
© You know, I ſpeak without either paſſion or intereſt, ſeeing my divinity is acknow- 


ledged but by a very few perſons, and that, for one altar I have, other gods have 


Id. ia Deor. 
Concil. 


to give his judgment concerning the excellency of their works, blamed them all 


323 - Ss — 
The fable ſays, that Momus, being choſen by Neptune, Vulcan, and Minerva, 


three; Neptune, for not making his bull with horns before his eyes, or on his 
ſhoulders, that he might ſtrike more ſurely, or ſtrongly; Minerva, for building a 
houſe, that could not be removed in caſe of bad neighbours; and Vulcan, for mak- 
ing a man without a window in his breaſt, that his thoughts, as well as his actions, 
might be ſeen. 

Momus (Mau ) in Greek ſignifies Fefting or Rebuke, 


MONETA (Juno), See Juno. 


m— 


/ | 


MONKS. 


| M ON 
MONKS. The word Monk, being derived from the Greek ud. folus, ſigni- 
fies the ſame as a /o/ifary, or one who lives ſequeſtered from the company and con- 
verſation of the reſt of the world; and is uſually applied to thoſe Chriſtian men, 
who dedicate themſelves wholly to the ſervice of religion, in ſome Monaſtery ( as it is 
called) or religious houſe, and under the direction of ſome particular ſtatutes, or 
rule. Thoſe of the female ſex, who devote themſelves in like manner to a religious 
life, are called Nuns. See NuNs. 
There is ſome difference in the ſentiments of learned men concerning the ori- 

ginal and riſe of the Monaſtic life. But the moſt probable account of this matter 

ſeems to be as follows. | | 
In the Decian perſecution, which was about the middle of the IIId century, many Brxcnan, 

_ perſons in Egypt, to avoid the fury of the ſtorm, fled to the neighbouring deſerts, * 1 8 \ 
and mountains, where they not only found a fafe retreat, but alſo more time and g. 4 . = 
liberty to exerciſe themſelves in acts of piety and divine contemplations; which ſort 
of life became ſo agreeable to them, that, when the perſecution was over, they re- 
fuſed to return to their habitations again, chuſing rather to continue in thoſe cottages 

| and cells, which they had made for themſelves in the wilderneſs, | | 

5 The firſt and molt noted of theſe ſolitaries were, Paul and Anthony, two famous 

| Egyptians, whom therefore St Jerom calls the fathers of the Chriſtian Hermits. Some ,  , 

indeed carry up the original of the monaſtic life as high as John Baptiſt and Elias. Eabech e. 16. 
But learned men generally reckon Paul the Thebæan, and Anthony, as the firſt — 
promoters of this way of living among the Chriſtians. 1 

As yet, there were no bodies, or communities of men, embracing this life, nor pier, Crit. 
any Monaſteries built; but only a few ſingle perſons ſcattered here and there in the in Baron. an. 
deſerts of Egypt; till Pachomius, in the peaceable reign of Conſtantine, procured 3 
ſome Monaſteries to be built in Thebais in Egypt; from whence the cuſtom of 
living in ſocieties was followed by degrees, in other parts of the world, in ſucceed- 
ing ages. VV „ Ys — 

OY T ill the year 250, there were no Monks, but only Aſcetics, in the church: (See 
AscETICS.) From that time to the reign of Conſtantine, Monachiſm was confined 
to the Hermits, or Anchorets, living in private cells in the wilderneſs. But, when 
Pachomius had erected Monaſteries in Egypt, other countries preſently followed the 
example, and ſo the monaſtic life came to its full maturity in the church. Hilarion, q4;620x vie. 
a diſciple of Anthony's, was the firſt Monk in Paleſtine or Syria. Not long after, Hilarion, c. 
Euſtathius, biſhop of Sebaſtia, brought monachiſm into Armenia, Paphlagonia, and 8% _ , 
Pontus. Athanaſius, about the year 340, taught the Anchorets of Italy and Rome c. 14. 

to live in ſocieties, It was ſome time after this, that Martin, biſhop of Tours, Ba*ox: An. 
fixed his cell in France, and gave birth to the menaſtic life in that kingdom: from 8... Vit. 
whence, ſome learned men think, it was brought by Pelagius into Britain, at the be- Martin. c. 7. 
ginning of the Vth century. N e bor * 
The antient Monks were not, like the modern, diſtinguiſhed into orders, and de- inſtit. c. 6. 
nominated from the founders of them; but they had their names from the places, BIN cnu, 
where they inhabited; as the Monks of Scethis, Tabenneſus, Nitria, Canopus in a P 

Egypt, &c. or elſe were diſtinguiſhed by their different ways of living. Of theſe 
the moſt remarkable were; JV e „%%% 

1. The Anchorets, ſo called from their retiring from ſociety, and living in private 
cells in the wilderneſs. See ANCHORETS . „ 
2. The Cœnobites, ſo denominated from their living together in common. See 
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Co ENOBITESõV. 5 
All Monks were, originally, no more than Lay-men : nor could they well be 
otherwiſe, being confined by their own rules to ſome deſert or wilderneſs, where 
there could be no room for the exerciſe of the clerical functions. Accordingly g .. ., 
St Terom tells us, the office of a Monk is, not to teach, but to mourn: The . 8 
Council of Chalcedon expreſsly diſtinguiſhes the Monks from the Clergy, and Coe. Chal- 
reckons them with the Lay-men. Gratian himſelf, who is moſt concerned for the Eo Q. 
moderns, owns it be plain from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, that, to the time of Pope Siri- 1. 
clus and Zoſimus, the Monks were only ſimple Monks, and not of the Clergy. 
In ſome caſes however, the clerical and monaſtic life were capable of being con- 
| joined: as, firſt, when a Monaſtery happened to be at ſo great a diſtance from its 6,..,,. 
* proper church, that the Monks could not ordinarily reſort thither for divine ſervice; Collat. 3. c. 
which was the caſe of the Monaſteries in Egypt, and other parts of the Eaſt. In 1 
this caſe, ſome one or more of the Monks were ordained for the performance of c 23 
Vor, II, G g divine 
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Cod. Theod. divine offices among them. Another caſe, in which the clerical and monaſtic life 
61606 united, was, when Monks were taken out of Monaſteries by the Biſhops, and 
ordained for the ſervice of the Church. This was allowed, and encouraged, when 
once Monaſteries were become ſchools of learning and pious education. In this 
caſe, they uſually continued their antient auſterities: and upon this account the 
Greeks ſtyled them is-2-u9rzy0i, Clergy-Monks. Thirdly, it happened ſometimes, 
that a Biſhop, and all his Clergy, embraced the Monaſtic life, by a voluntary renun- 
8888 tiation of property, and enjoying all things in common. Euſebius Vercellenſis was 
Eckel Ver. the firſt, who brought this way of living into the weſtern Church. St Auguſtin ſet 
cell, up the ſame way of living among the Clergy of Hippo. And fo far as this was an 
Ave. Serm. imitation of the Cænobitic life, and having all things in common, it might be cal- 


- di. led a monaſtic as well as a clerical life. 
'Brnonan, The Cœnobites, or ſuch Monks as lived in communities, were chiefly regarded 


ubi ſupra, by the Church, and were therefore under the direction of certain laws and rules of 


c. 3. government; of which we ſhall here give a ſhort account. And | 

8 Firſt, All men were not allowed to turn Monks at pleaſure, becauſe ſuch an indiſ- 

Pm * criminate permiſſion would have been detrimental both to the Church and State. Upon 
' © * © this account the Civil Law forbids any of thoſe officers called Curiales to become 

WE Monks, unleſs they parted with their eſtates to others, who might ſerve their coun- 
A T, 


III. Nov. try in their ſtead. For the ſame reaſon ſervants were not to be admitted into any 
12 Monaſtery without their maſters leave. Indeed Juſtinian afterwards abrogated this 
law by an edict of his own, which firſt ſet ſervants at liberty from their maſters, 
Aunceéer pretence of betaking themſelves to a monaſtic life. The fame precautions 
AucusT. were obſerved in regard to married perſons and children. The former were not to 
Ep-45- embrace the monaſtic life, unleſs with the mutual conſent of both parties. This pre- 
caution was afterwards broke through by Juſtinian : but the Church never approved 


Can. 16. of this innovation. As to children, the council of Gangra decreed, that, if any 


ſuch, under pretence of religion, forſook their parents, they ſhould be anathematized. 
But Juſtinian enervated the force of this law likewiſe, forbidding parents to hinder 
their children from becoming Monks or Clerks. And as children were not to turn 
Monks without conſent of their parents, ſo neither could parents oblige their chil- 
| dren to embrace a religious life againſt their own conſent. But the fourth council 
of Toledo, An. 633, ſet aſide this precaution, and decreed, that whether the devo- 
tion of their parents, or their own profeſſion, made them Monks, both ſhould be 
equally binding, and there ſhould be no permiſſion to return to a ſecular life again, 
as was before allowable, when a parent offered a child, before he was capable of 
giving his own conſent. PI. 3 5 = IS 
The manner of admiſſion to the monaſtic life was uſually by ſome change of 

| habit or dreſs, not to ſignify any religious myſtery, but only to expreſs their gravity 


Can. 48. 


Erin Hæreſ. and contempt of the world. Long hair was always thought an indecency in men, 


50. n. 6. and favouring of ſecular vanity : and therefore they polled every Monk at his admiſ- 


Hizzox, in ſion, to diſtinguiſh him from Seculars ; but they never ſhaved any, for fear they 
Ezek. c. 44. ſhould look too like the prieſts of Iſis. This therefore was the antient Tonſure, in 
FRET oppoſition to both theſe extremes. As to their habit and cloathing, the rule was the 
1. de habitu ſame: they were to be decent and grave, as became their profeſſion. The Monks 


monachor. of Tabenneſus in Thebais ſeem to have been the only Monks, in thoſe early days, 
W who were confined to any particular habit. St Jerom, who often ſpeaks of the habit 


Ruſtie. of the Monks, intimates, that it differed from others only in this, that it was a 
Cheaper, coarſer, and meaner raiment, expreſſing their humility and contempt of 
the world, without any ſingularity or affectation. That Father is very ſevere againſt 

Collat. 8. e. the practice of ſome, who appeared in chains or ſackcloth. And Caflian blames 


3. others, who carried wooden croſſes continually about their necks, which was only 


proper to excite the laughter of the ſpectators. In ſhort, the weſtern Monks uſed 

De Guben. only a common habit, the philoſophic Pallium, as many other Chriſtians did. And 
. 85.  Salvian ſeems to give an exact deſcription of the habit and tonſure of the Monks, 
when, reflecting on the Africans for their treatment of them, he ſays, they could 

© ſcarce ever ſee a man with ſhort hair, a pale face, and habited in a Pallium, 
* without reviling, and beſtowing ſome reproachful language on him.” 
$020u.1.3, We read of no ſolemn vow, or profeſſion, required at their admiſſion : but they 
c. 14. underwent a triennial probation, during which time they were inured to the exer- 
ciſes of the monaſtic life. If, after that time was expired, they choſe to ane 

the 
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the ſame exerciſes, they were then admitted without any farther ceremony into the 
community. This was the method preſcribed by Pachomius, the father of the Monks 
of Tabenneſus, from which all others took their model. 

Nor was there as yet any ſolemn vow of poverty required ; though it was cuſto- 
mary for men voluntarily to renounce the world, by diſpoſing of their eſtates to 
charitable uſes, before they entered into a community, where they were to enjoy all 
things in common. Nor did they, after renouncing their own eſtates, ſeek to en- 
rich themſelves, or their Monaſteries, by begging, or accepting, the eſtates of others. 
The weſtern Monks did not always adhere to this rule, as appears from ſome impe- 1; «xox. 
rial laws made to reſtrain their avarice. But the Monks of Egypt were generally Ep. 4. ad 
| juſt to their pretenſions, and would accept of no donations, but for the uſe of the Gn Ted. 

poor. Some indeed did not wholly renounce all property, but kept their eſtates in 1. 16. tit. 2. 
their own hands, the whole yearly revenue of which they diſtributed in charita- Sozou. I. 6. 
ble uſes. 5 LE c. 29. 

As the Monaſteries had no ſtanding revenues, all the Monks were obliged to ex- 
erciſe themſelves in bodily labour, to maintain themſelves, without being burthen- 
ſome to others. They had no idle Mendicants among them: they looked upon a Pv- 
Monk that did not work, as no better than a covetous defrauder. Sozomen tell us, ji: e. 
that Serapion preſided over a Monaſtery of ten thouſand Monks, near Arſinoè in Sozou. I. 6. 
Egypt, who all laboured with their own hands, by which means they not only c. 28. 
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Sozou. this: 
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maintained themſelves, but had enough to relieve the poor. 
The Monaſteries were commonly divided into ſeveral parts, and proper officers ap- Hirxox. 
pointed over each of them. Every ten Monks were ſubject to one, who was called - 
the Decanus, or Dean, from his preſiding over ten; and every hundred had another 8 
officer called Centenarius, from his preſiding over an hundred. Above theſe were Aucvsr. de 
the Patres, or fathers of the Monaſteries, called likewiſe Abbates, Abbots, from the er « a 
Greek a834; which fignifies father; and Hegumeni (nyvwea) Prefidents; and . 
Archimandrites, from Mandra, a ſheep- fold. The buſineſs of the Deans was to ex- 
act every man's daily taſk, and bring it to the Oeconomus, or ſteward, who gave a 
monthly account thereof to the father, or Abbot. See ABBoT 
To their bodily exerciſes they joined others that were ſpiritual. The firſt of theſe Hizrov. Ep. 
was, a perpetual repentance. Upon which account the life of a Monk is often ſtyled 74 re 
the life of a Mourner. And in alluſion to this, the iſle of Canobus, near Alexan- N 
dria, formerly a place of great leudneſs, was, upon the tranſlation and ſettlement Pachom, | 
of the Monks of Tabenneſus there, called Inſulaæ Metanææ, the ifle of Re- 
entance. 3 5 
l The next ſpiritual exerciſe was, extraordinary faſting. The Egyptian Monks Cx. 
kept every day a faſt till three in the afternoon, excepting Saturdays, Sundays, and Collar. 2. c. 
the fifty days of Pentecoſt. Some exerciſed themſelves with very great auſterities, 25, 26. 
faſting two, three, four, or five days together; but this practice was not generally 
approved. They did not think ſuch exceſſive abſtinence of any uſe, but rather a | 
diſſervice to religion. Pachomius's rule, which was faid to be given him by an 1 
angel, permitted every man to eat, drink, and labour, according to his bodily c. 38. 
ſtrength. So that faſting was a diſcretionary thing, and matter of choice, not 
compulſion. | 35 Fd bu VTV 3 
Their faſtings were accompanied with extraordinary and frequent returns of de- 5 
votion. The Monks of Paleſtine, Meſopotamia, and other parts of the Eaſt, had Iugit. 5 FY 
ſix or ſeven canonical hours of prayer. Beſides which, they had their conſtant 5 
vigils, or nocturnal meetings. The Monks of Egypt met only twice a day for pub- 
lick devotion: but in their private cells, whilſt they were at work, they were always 
repeating Pſalms, and other parts of ſcripture, and intermixing prayers with their 
bodily labour. St Jerom's detcription of their devotion is very lively. When they 
* are aſſembled together (ſays that Father) Pſalms are ſung, and the ſcriptures read: 
then, prayers being ended, they all fit down, and the Father begins a diſcourſe to 
them, which they hear with the profoundeſt filence and veneration, His words 
make a deep impreſſion on them ; their eyes overflow with tears, and the Speaker's 
commendation is the weeping of his hearers. Yet no one's grief expreſſes itſelf in 
an indecent ſtrain. But when he comes to ſpeak of the kingdom of heaven, of 
future happineſs, and the glory of the world to come, then one may obſerve each 
of them, with a gentle ſigh, and eyes lifted up to heaven, fay within himſelf, 
O that I had the wings of a dove, for then would I flee away, and be at reſt !' In 
lome places, they had the ſcriptures read during their meals at table. This cuſtom 
was 
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was firſt brought up in the Monaſteries of Cappadocia, to prevent idle diſcourſe 
Cass1an, and contentions. But in Egypt they had no occaſion for this remedy ; for they 
17 . 4. were taught to eat their meat in filence. Palladius mentions one inſtance more 
Hig. Laufiac. Of their devotion, which was only occaſional ; namely, their Pſalmody at the 
c. 52. reception of any brethren, or conducting them with finging of Pſalms to their 
habitation. | 
Conc. Chal. The laws did not allow Monks to intereſt themſelves in any public affairs, 
c. 3, 4 7 either eccleſiaſtical or civil; and thoſe, who were called to any employment in 
the Church, were obliged to quit their Monaſtery thereupon. Nor were they per- 
mitted to encroach upon the duties, or rights and privileges, of the Secular Clergy. 
By the laws of their firſt inſtitution, in all parts of the eaſt, their Habitation 
was not to be in cities, or places of public concourſe, but in deſerts, and private 
Sozou. I. 1. retirements, as their very name implied. The famous Monk Anthony uſed to 
1 ſay, That the wilderneſs was as natural to a Monk, as water to a fiſh; and 
therefore a Monk in a city was quite out of his element, like a fiſh upon dry 
Cod. Theod. land Theodoſius enacted, that all, who made profeſſion of the monaſtic life, 
1. 16. tit. 3. ſhould be obliged by the civil magiſtrate to betake themſelves to the wilderneſs, as 
Ad An. 390. their proper habitation. Baronius, by miſtake, reckons this law a puniſhment, 
Cod. Juſtin. and next to a perſecution of the Monks. Juſtinian made laws to the ſame pur- 
LOVED poſe, forbidding the Eaſtern Monks to appear in cities; but, if they had any 
buſineſs of concern to be tranſacted there, they might do it by their Apocriſarii 
or Reſponſales, that is, their proctors or ſyndicks, which every monaſtery was 
allowed for that purpoſe. „ „5 TNT 
But this rule admitted of ſome exceptions. As, firſt, in times of common 
Hirxox. Ep. danger to the Faith. Thus Anthony came to Alexandria, at the requeſt of Atha- 
33. ad Caſtruc. naſius, to confute the Arian hereſy. Sometimes they thought it neceſſary to come 
8 and intercede with the emperors and judges for condemned criminals. Thus the 
pop. Antioch, Monks in the neighbourhood of Antioch forſook their cells, to intercede with 
: the emperor Theodoſius, who was highly diſpleaſed with that city for demolith- 
ing the imperial ſtatues. Afterwards indeed this practice grew into an abuſe, and 
| the Monks were not contented to petition, but would ſometimes come in great 
* Theod. bodies or troops, and deliver criminals by force. To repreſs which tumultuous 
e way of proceeding, Arcadius publiſhed a law, forbidding any ſuch attempts under 
very ſevere penalties 5 : „„ 
As the Monks of the antient Church were under no ſolemn vow or profeſſion, 
Socxar. they were at liberty to betake themſelves to a ſecular life again. Julian himſelf 
L 3. C-}- was once in the Monaſtic habit. The fame is obſerved of Conſtans, the ſon 
c. 40. of Conſtantine, who uſurped the empire in Britain. The rule of Pachomius, by 
which the Egyptian Monks were governed, has nothing of any vow at their en- 
trance, nor any puniſhment for ſuch as deſerted their ſtation afterwards. g 
In proceſs of time, it was thought proper to inflict ſome puniſhment on ſuch 
Cod. Theod. as returned to a ſecular life. The Civil Law excludes deſerters from the privilege 
l. 16. tit. 2. of ordination. juſtinian added another puniſhment ; which was, that, that if 
Novel 5. e. 6. they were poſſeſſed of any ſubſtance, it ſhould be all forfeited to the monaſtery, 
which they had deſerted. The cenſures of the Church were likewiſe inflicted on 
7 deſerting Monks in the Vth century. „ V 
Hic. des Ord. The Monaſtic life ſoon made a very great progreſs all over the Chriſtian world. 
, Fes Rufinus, who travelled through the Eaſt in 373, aſſures us, there were almoſt as 
min. many Monks in the deſerts, as inhabitants in the cities. From the wilderneſs 
(contrary to its original inſtitution) it made its way into the towns and cities, 
where it multiplied greatly: for the ſame author informs us, that, in the ſingle 
city of Oxirinca, there were more monaſteries than houſes, and above 30000 
Religious. Here follows a ſhort hiſtory of the principal founders:of the Mona- 
ſtic Life in the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom. 

St Anthony (as has been obſerved) founded the firſt regular and perfect mona- 
ſteries in the lower Thebais, and St Pachomius in the wpper. St Macarius the 
Egyptian peopled the deſerts of Scetis with Monks. St Hilarion brought the 
Monaſtic life into Paleſtine. St Gregory, the apoſtle of Armenia, did the like 
in that country. But St Baſil is generally conſidered as the great Father and 
Patriarch of the Eaſtern Monks. It was he, who reduced the monaſtic life to a 
fixed ſtate of uniformity, who united the Anchorets and Cœnobites, and obliged 


them to engage themſelves by ſolemn vows, It was St Baſil, who preſcribed 
I | 7 rules 
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rules for the government and direction of the monaſteries, to which moſt of the 
diſciples of St Anthony, St Pachomius, and St Macarius, and the other antient 
Fathers of the deſerts, ſubmitted. And to this day, all the Greeks, Neſtorians, 
Melchites, Georgians, Mingrelians, and Armenians, follow the rule of 
SS. | On 

The Monaſtic profeſſion made no leſs progreſs in the Weſt. St Athanaſius, 
biſhop of Alexandria, retiring to Rome, about the year 339, with ſeveral prieſts, 
and two Egyptian Monks, made known to ſeveral pious perſons the life of 

St Anthony, who then lived in the deſert of Thebais; upon which many were 
defirous to embrace ſo holy a profeſſion. To this effect ſeveral monaſteries were 
built at Rome, and this example was ſoon followed all over Italy. St Benedict 
appeared in that country towards the latter end of the Vth century, and publiſhed 
his rule, which was univerſally received throughout the Weſt; for which 
reaſon that faint was ſtyled the Patriarch of the Weſtern Monks, as St Baſil was 
of the Eaſtern. 2 5 . 

France owes the inſtitution of the Monaſtic Life to St Martin, biſhop of 
Tours, in the IVth century; who built the monaſteries of Liguge and Marmou- 
tier. The council of Saragoſſa, in Spain, Ann. 380, which condemns the practice 
of Clergy- men, who affected to wear the monaſtical habits, is a proof, that there 
were Monks in that kingdom in the IVth century, before St Donatus went thither 
out of Afric, with ſeventy diſciples, and founded the monaſtery of Sirbitaa  _ 

St Auguſtin, being ſent into England by St Gregory the Pope, in the year 596, 
to preach the Faith, at the ſame time introduced the Monaſtic State into this king- 
dom. It made ſo great a progreſs here, that, within the ſpace of two hundred 
years, there were thirty kings and queens, who preferred the religious habit to 
their crowns, and founded ſtately monaſteries, where they ended their days in 

JJ ß 
The Monaſtic profeſſion was alſo carried into Ireland by St Patrick, who is 
looked upon as the Apoſtle of that kingdom, and multiplied there in ſo prodigious 
a manner, that it was called the Iſland of Saints. »» oo oils 
Originally, Monks were of no particular Order; and thoſe, who choſe to em- 
brace the Monaſtic life, were admitted indifferently into any monaſtery, or com- 
| munity of Religious. Afterwards, when Monachiſm became ſpread over all parts 
of Chriſtendom, and different founders of monaſteries preſcribed different rules 
for the government of their reſpective houſes, the Monks began to be diſtinguiſhed 
into different Orders, according to the particular Rule they obſerved. Thus thoſe, 
who follow the rule of St Dominic, are called Dominicans ; thoſe, who obſerve 
that of St Auguſtin, Augu/tins, and ſo of the reſt. „„ 
The Reader will find a diſtinct account of the ſeveral Monaſtic Orders, (as they 
ſubſijt at preſent in the Chriſtian Church) their Foundations, Rules, Habits, &c. un- 
der their reſpective articles. For which purpoſe, See AUGUSTINs, BENE“ 
'DICTNIs, CARMELITEs, DoMINICANs, FRANCISCANS, &, _ 

The introduction of Monachiſm into England is aſcribed (as has been obſerved) to 
Pelagius, who, according to fome, was Abbot of the famous monaſtery of Bangor; 
though others pretend, St Auguſtin built the firſt monaſtery in this country, which. 
was that of Canterbury, where he ſettled ſome Monks of the Benedictin Order in 
615. However it be, the number of monaſteries greatly encreaſed in England ; and fo 
great was the veneration for theſe religious houſes in thoſe times, that, if a prince or 
great man had committed any ſcandalous or cruel act, it was thought a ſufficient 
atonement for his crime to build a monaſtery, King Edgar built no leſs than 
forty-ſeven, and is therefore, notwithſtanding his great exceſſes both in luſt and 

_ cruelty, repreſented by the Monkiſh writers as a wiſe and religious prince. 

Before the Monks became rich, they had a competent ſhare of learning - and 
the monaſteries were the only Univerſities, where the liberal arts were taught. 
Afterwards, as riches flowed in, they became idle and vitious, and diſparaged all 
kind of learning as the ſource of hereſy. The old poets give us their character, 
particularly Robert de Langland, four of whoſe verſes, for the curioſity of them, I 
{hall tranſcribe. | | 


»- 


Vor, II, Hh | | I have 
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have been prieſt and parſon paſſing thirty winter, 
Yet can I neither Sol fa ing, ne Saints lives read; 
But I can find in a field, or in a furlong, an hare, 
Better than in Beatus vir or in Beati omnes. 


At length the corruption of the Monks became ſo exceeding great, that the 


See Biſhop 


BuRNET's 


_ Hiſt. of the 


Reformation. 


D' HERBE- 
Lor, Bibl. 
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Monaſteries were only ſchools of all forts of vice and debaucheries. The igno. 
rance and viciouſneſs of theſe men were ſufficiently expoſed by Eraſmus and others. 
This drew upon them, in the reign of Henry VIII, a general viſitation, in which 
the moſt ſhameful diſcoveries were made of the incontinency and Sodomy of the 
Monks and Fryars. The king thereupon encouraged Cardinal Woolſey to build 
two colleges for the promotion of learning; which he did, vig. one at Oxford, 
and one at Ipſwich, the place of his birth : and for their endowment, he thought 
fit to ſuppreſs ſome monaſteries, and annex their revenues to theſe new built foun- 
dations. This ſtep ſoon made way for the total ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, 
which followed in that reign. 


 MOLHEDIT ES. In Arabic, the Impious. So the Mohammedans call all 
thoſe, who renounce the Muſſulman faith, to embrace any other ſet, or who 
make profeſſion of no religion at all. This name is particularly given to the 


| Iſmatlites, who founded a particular Dynaſty in Aſia and Africa. 


 Holagou, Sultan or Emperor of the Mogols and Tartars, marching, in the year 
of the Hegira 654, to beſiege Caliph Moſtafſem in the city of Bagdat, began his 
great exploits in war by demoliſhing all the caſtles and ſtrong places, which the 
Molhedites or Iſmatlites poſſeſſed in Perſia, This great conqueror, though not a 


Mohammedan, would not ſpare thoſe, who had renounced their religion, but 


* 
. 


deſtroyed twelve thouſand of them, at the ſame time that he protected the 


Lev. xviii. 
21, XX. 2; 3s 
&c. 


Chriſtians. 
MOLOCH. A falſe god of the Ammonites, who dedicated their children to 


him, by making them paſs through the fire, as the Scriptures expreſs it. There are 
various opinions concerning this method of conſecration. Some think, the children 


| leaped over a fire ſacred to Moloch ; others, that they paſſed between two fires; 


2 Kings xvii. 


and others, that they were really burnt in the fire, by way of ſacrifice to this god. 
There is foundation for each of theſe opinions. For, firſt, it was uſual among 


the Pagans to /uſtrate or purify with fire; and, in the next place, it is expreſsly 


faid, that the inhabitants of Sepharvaim burnt their children in the fire to Ana- 


malech and Adrammelech ; much ſuch deities as Moloch of the Ammonites. 


Moſes, in ſeveral places, forbids the Iſraelites to dedicate their children to this 


god, as the Ammonites did, and threatens death and utter extirpation to ſuch 


Amos v. 26. f 
Acts vii. 43. 


perſons as were guilty of this abominable idolatry. And there is great proba- 


; bility, that the Hebrews were much addicted to the worſhip of this deity, 


ſince Amos, and after him St Stephen, reproaches them with having carried along 
with them into the wilderneſs the tabernacle of their god Moloch. 


Solomon built a temple to Moloch upon the mount of Olives ; and Manaſſch, 
a long time after, imitated his impiety, by making his ſon paſs through the fire in 


| honour of Moloch. It was chiefly in the valley of Tophet and Hinnom, to the 


Paradife loſt, 
B. 1. Y; 2385; 


caſt of Jeruſalem, that the Iſraelites paid their idolatrous worſhip to this falſe god 
of the Ammonites. Hence Milton, in his catalogue of the fallen angels: N 


The chief were thoſe, who, from the pit of hell, 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, 725 x 

Their ſeats long after next the ſeat of God, 

Their altars by his altars, Gods adored 

Among the nations round, and durſt abide | 

ehovah thundring out of Sion, thron'd » 

| Between the Cherubim; yea, often placed 

Within his Sanctuary itſelf their ſhrines, 
Abominations ! and with curſed things 

His holy rites, and ſolemn feaſts prophaned, 

| 2 ” 


And 
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And with their darkneſs durſt affront his light. 
Firſt MoLocn, horrid xing] beſmeared with blood 
Of human ſacrifice, and parents tears ; 

Tho', for the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their childrens cries unhear'd, that paſs'd thro fire 

To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite © 

Worſhip'd in Rabba, and her watry plain, 
In Argob, and in Baſan, to the flream 

Of utmoſt Arnon. Nor content with ſuch 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wiſeſt heart 
Of Solomon he led, by fraud, to build 

His temple right againſt the temple of God, 
On the opprobrious hill; and made his grove 

The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, Jopbet thence 
And black Gehenna call'd, the type of bell. 


The Rabbins aſſure us, that the idol of Moloch was of Braſs, fitting upon a 
throne of the ſame metal; adorned with a royal crown, having the head of a 
calf, and his arms extended. They add, that, when children were to be offered 
to him, they heated the ſtatue within by a great fire; and when it was burning 
Hot, they put the miſerable victim within his arms, where it was ſoon conſumed = 
by the violence of the heat. They tell us, this idol had ſeven chapels. He, who 
offered a bird, entered into the firſt chapel : he, who offered a lamb into the ſe- 
cond : he, who preſented a ſheep, went into the third : he, who brought a calf, 
into the fourth: he, who offered a bullock, entered into the fifth; and he, who 
ſacrificed an ox, into the fixth : laſtly, the ſeventh was deſtined for thoſe, who 
offered up their own children, - „„ 5 
There a various ſentiments concerning the relation Moloch had to the other SSL N, 
Pagan divinities. Some believe, he was the ſame as Saturn, to whom it is well de Diis Syris. 
kno in that human facrifices were offered. Others make him to be Mercury; ee de 
others Mars; others Mithras; and ſome Venus. Laſtly, others take Moloch to 1 
be-the Sun;- or the King of dd nn nnd nn Voss. de 
Moloch was likewiſe called Mz/kom; as appears from what is ſaid of Solomon; 1 I. 2. 
that he went after Aſhtoreth, the abomination of the Zidonians, and Milkom, the juxi ku, 


abomination of the Ammonites, 1 Kings xi. 5. 1 
| —_ . Dogmes, &c. 


| TELE | | | EE 1 . | £90. RC. 
_ MONOTHELITES. Chriſtian Heretics, in the VIIth century, fo called, 3 | 
from the Greek words j4oy55 and 6:25, becauſe they maintained, that, though Ecclef. Cent. 
there were two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, the human and the divine, there was Put 
One Mill, which was the divine. 1 . . : 
The author of this ſect was Theodore, biſhop of Pharan in Arabia, who firſt 
ſtarted the queſtion, and maintained, that the manhood in Chriſt was ſo united to 
the Word, that, though it had its faculties, it did not act by itſelf, but the whole 
act was to be aſcribed to the Word, which gave it the motion. Thus, he faid, 
it was the manhood of Chriſt that ſuffered hunger, thirſt, and pain ; but the 
hunger, thirſt, and pain were to be aſcribed to the Mord. In ſhort, the Mord 
was the ſole author and mover of all the operations and wills in Chriſt, _ 
Sergius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, was of the fame ſentiment; and the em- 
peror Heraclius embraced the party ſo much the more willingly, as he thought it 
a means of reconciling ſome other heretics to the church. : 
Pope Martin I called a council at Rome in 649, upon the queſtion about the 
two. operations and two wills. In this council, at which were preſent a hundred 
and five Italian biſhops, the doctrine of the Monothelites was gencrally condemned. 
The Emperor Conſtans, who looked upon this condemnation as a kind of rebellion, 
cauſed Pope Martin to be violently carried away from Rome, and, after moſt crucl 
uſage, baniſhed him to Cherſona. 
However this Hereſy was finally condemned in the VIth general council, held at 
Conſtantinople, under Conſtantine Pogonatus, in the year 680. 


; MONTANISTS. Chriſtian Heretics, who ſprung up about the year 171, Kü Obs: 
in the reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. They were fo called hy 5 
t Js eader, 


MON 


leader, the hereſiarch Montanus, a Phrygian by birth; whence they are ſometimes 
ſtyled Phrygians and Cataphrygians. | fs 
Fusrn. Hit, Montanus, it is ſaid, embraced Chriſtianity in hopes of riſing to the dignities of 
Eecl. l. 5. the Church. He pretended to inſpiration, and gave out, that the Holy Ghoſt had 
 Erien.Herel. inſtructed him in ſeveral points, which had not been revealed to the Apoſtles. Pri- 
18 K 51. ſcillaand Maximilla, two enthuſiaſtic women of Phrygia, preſently became his diſ- 
ciples; and in a ſhort time he had a great number of followers. The Biſhops of 
Aſia, being aſſembled together, condemned his prophecies, and excommunicated 
thoſe, who diſperſed them. After wards they wrote an account of what had paſſed 
to the weſtern Churches, where the pretended prophecies of Montanus and his fol- 
lowers were likewiſe condemned. 

The Montaniſts, finding themſelves expoſed to the cenſure of the whole Church, 
formed a ſchiſm, and ſet up a diſtinct ſociety under the direction of thoſe, who 
called themſelves prophets. Montanus, in conjunction with Priſcilla and Maximilla, 
was at the head of the ſect. N = 

Theſe ſectaries made no alteration in the Creed. They only held, that the Holy 
Spirit made Montanus his organ for delivering a more perfect form of diſcipline 
than what was delivered by the Apoſtles. They refuſed Communion for ever to 
thoſe who were guilty of notorious crimes, and believed that the Biſhops had no au- 
thority to reconcile them. They held it unlawful to fly in time of perſecution. 
They condemned ſecond marriages, allowed the diſſolution of marriage, and obſer- 
ved three Lents. 5 N 5 : . 

The Montaniſts became ſeparated into two branches; one of which were the diſ- 
ciples of Proclus, and the other of Æſchines. The latter are charged with follow- 
ing the heterodoxy of Praxeas and Sabellius concerning the Trinity. 
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MONT Hs. As religious worſhip has always been regulated, in a great mea- 
ſure, by the obſervation of times and ſeaſons; I ſhall ſhew, under this article, in 
what reſpects religion is concerned in thoſe portions, or diviſions of the Tear, which 
7＋JJJ 8 . VV 
As the Hebrews had a Civil and an Eccleſiaſtical Year, ſo they ranged their Months 
in a double order, with reſpect to each of theſe ; as follows. _ ns 


The ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. | The CIVIL YEAR. 


Tifri or Ethanim. September. 
Marheſhuan or Bul. October. 
Ciſleu. November. 
Tebeth. | December. 
Shebet. January. 
Adar. B 
Niſan or Abib. March. 


1. Niſan or Abib, anſwering nearly to 
our. . March. 
. Tar or Zif. April. 
Sivan. - May. 
Tammuz. June. 
Ab. TT A. 
Elul. Auguſt. 
Tiſri or Ethanim. September. Jar er Zif, April. 
Marheſhuan gr Bul, October. 9. Sivan, May. 
. Cifleu. Y November. 10. Tammuz. June. 
10. Tebeth. December. II. Ab. | July. 
11; Set January. | 12, Elul. Auguſt. 
12. Adar. February. 5 


S e 
SS e 


\© 
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The following is an Hebrew Kalendar, conſiſting of the Months ranged according 

to the Eccleſiaſtical Year; and ſhewing the courſes of the Prieſts that officiated every 

week in the temple; the Leſſons out of the Law and the Prophets, uſed every 

/ 75 Sabbath in the ſynagogues; and the Feſtivals, great or leſs, as they fell out in their 
_ .. rao Mare Ba Mn ebtetes en — —— 


I. Month. 


M ON 


I. Month. NIS AN ot AB18, 


— 
8 


do 


I 28, 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

2 A. Maaziah : The 24th Courſe. 

7. Leſſons. 

5 Levit. vi, 1. to ix, 1. 

9. Ferem. vii, 2 1. to vill, 4. 
10. | 
11. 
in 
13. A, The Preparation. 

14. he ; 
15. No diſtinct Courſe, but all the 
16. Cour ſes together. 
17. Leſſons. 
4. ide, . OM, i: 
19. 2 Sam. vi, 1. to vii, 17. 
20, A. Fehoiarib : The firſt Courſe 
21. begins the round again. 
22. Leſſons. 
3. . 
24. 2 Ning. Iv, 42. do v, 20. 
25. 1 Sy 
. 
. Jedaiab: The ſecond Courſe. 
- Leſſons. 
29. Lev. xiv, 1. to xvi, 1. 
. 9 vii, 3. to the end. 
III. Month. 81 AN, 
EEE 

3. A. No ſingle Courſe, becauſe of 

4. Pentecoft, but all together. 

. L eſſons. 

6. Lev. xvi, 3. to theendof the book. 

1 Ferem. xvi, 19. to xvii, 15. 

8. 1 
3 
10, A. Hokkoz : The ſeventh Courſe. 

. TLeſſons. 
12. Num. 1, 1. to iv. 21. 
13. Hoſea i, 10. to ii, 21. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. A. Alia: The eighth Courſe. 

18. N. B. Zachariah was of this 
19. Courſe. Luke 1. 

20, _ Leſſons. 

21. Num. iv, 21. to viii, I. 

22. Juages xiii, 2. to the end. 

23, | 
24. A. Jeſhua : The ninth Courſe. 

25, Leſſons. 

26. Num. viii, 1. to xiii, 1. 

27. Zech. ii, K. to iv, 8. 

28. 

; 29, 

30, 


vo 1. II. 


8 = 
» » 
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II. Month. II AR of Z 1 r. 


A Harim. The third Courſe. 


Leſſons. 
Lev. XVI, 1. to xix, 1. 
Ezek. xxii, 17. to the end. 


Seorim : The fourth Courſe, 
Lieſſons. 
Lev. xix, > - (A 


Amos. ix, 7. to the end of the book, 


or Ezek. xx, 2—-21. 


A. Malchijah : The fifth Courſe. 
| Leſſons. 
Lev. XXl, 1. to XXV, 1, - 
Ezek. xliv, 15. to the end. 
23. 
424. 
4 26: A. Mijamim : The fixth Courſe, 
26. ES. 
27. Levi. xxv, 1. to xxvi, 3. 
Ferem. XXiii, 6---28. 
IV. Month, Tammuz. 
I. A, SHecanniab: The tenth Courſe, 
1 2. Leſſons. 
8 Num. xiii, 1. to xvi, 1. 
4. Fab. ii. the whole chapter. 

1 

5 

7. 

8. A. Eliaſhib : T he eleventh Courſe. | 
| 9. Leſſons. 
10. Num. xvi, 1. to xix, I. 

It. I. Sam. xi, 14. tO xii, 23. 
J 
13. | 
= 
15. A. Jatim: The ewelfih Courſe, 
16, Leſſons. 
17. Num. xix, I. to xxii, 2. 
18. Judges xi, 14. 
19. 
20. 
21. | 88 | 
22. A, Huppah : The thirteenth Courſe. 
22, Leſſons. 
24. Num. xxii, 2. to XXV, 10. 
25. Micah v, 7. to vi, 9. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. Jeſhebeah : The fourteenth Courſe. 


1 


Leſſons. 
Num. xxv, 10. to xxx, 2. 
1. Kings xviii, 46. to the end of 
ch. xix. 


V. Month, 


. 20. 


. 


V. Month, A B. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

8 

7. A. Bilgah : The fifteenth Courſe, 

8, Leſſons. 

9. Num. xXx, 2. to XXXIli, 1. 
10. The Faſt of che fifth Month. 
11. Zech. vill, 5. 

12.  Ferem. i, 1. to ii, 4. 
13. | 
1 : A. Inmer: The ſixteenth Courſe, 
jo. Leſſons. 
16. Num. XXXi11, 1, to the end 
17. of the book. 
18. Ferem. ii, 429. 
3 EY 
21, A. Hezir : The ſeventeenth Courſe, 
22, N Leſſons. 
23. Dent; 1, 1. £0 ni, 23, 
24. Iaiab. i, 1---28, 
25. VVV, 
26. 


28, A. Happilſets : 

29. Leſſons. 

30. Da, in, 23. 0 i, 12. 
um, 107 


\O OP 016 
> 


The eighteenth Courſe. 


—— 


VII. Month. Tisx1 or ETHANIM. 
1. A, Delaiah : The twenty-third Courſe, 


2, Feaſt of Trumpets. 
4; Leſſons. 
4. Deut xxvi, 1. to xxix, 10, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
9. A. Maaziah: The ewenty-fourch Courſe. 
Leſſons. 
9s Deut. xxix, 10. to i, 1. 
1/a. Ixi, 10. to lxiii, 10. 
10. Feaſt of Expiation. Lev. xvi, 29. 
"BS, 
I2, 
13. 
14. 


1 K. Feaſt of 7 ck 
20; All the Prieſts ſerve. 


I7. Leſſons. 

18. Genef. i, 1. to vi, 9. 

I9, La. xlii, 5. to xliii, TH 
20. 

271, | | EE 
22, A. Fechoiarib : The firſt Courſe, 
23. Leſſons. 

24. Geneſ. vi, 9. to xii, 1. 

25, Jaa. lr 1. to , 5. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. A. Fedaiah : The ſecond Courſe, 


ſſons. 
Geneſ. xii, 1. to xviii, 1, 
Ia. xl, 27. to xli, 17. 
9 


30. 


VI. Month. E L u 1. 


Pethabiab: The ninettenth Courſe. 


Le ſſons. 
Deut. vii, 12. to xi, 26. 


Iſa. xlix, 14. to li, 4. 


10. 
IT, 5 | 
12. A, Fehezkel : The twentieth Courſe, 
13. Leſſons. 
14. Deut. xi, 26. to xvi, 18. 
156. Ja; li, 11; t0:1v, 4. 
16. . 
| I7, 
18, 5 9 5 
| 19. A. Jachin : The twenty-firſt Courſe. 
$0. Leſſons. 
21. Deut. xvi, 18. to xxi, 10. 
22 Ja. li, 12. to Iii, 13. 
ö 23. | | 
24. 
25, 
28. A. Gamut : The twenty-ſecond ( Courſe. 
1 Leſſons. 5 
28. Deus Wi, ic. t0 ri, 1. 
29. Ia. liv, 1.11. 
VIII. Month, MARHESHUAN or Bur. 
5 
2. 
| 3. 
4. 
A A. Harim : The third Courſe. 
Y. Leſſons. 7 
8. CGenef. xvili, 1. to xXlil, 1. 
9. 2 Kings iv, 138. 
10. 
11. 
. 
13. A. Seorim : The fourth Courſe. 
... Leons. 
15. Geneſ. XX1il, 1. to xxv, 19. 
16. 1 Kings i, 1.32. 
17. 
18. 
119. 198 5 
20. A. Malchijab: The fifth Courſe, 
21. Leſſons. 
22, Geneſ. xxv, 19. to xxviil, 10. 
23. Malachi i, 1. to ii, 8. 
E — 
26. 
26. 
27. A. Myamim : The ſixth Courſe. 
28. Leſſons. 
29, Gene ſ. xxviii, 10. to xxxii, 3. 


Hoſea xi, 7. to xiv, 2. 


IX. Month. 


MON 
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IX, Month. CIS I u. X. Month, TERRE I H. 
1. 1. 
2. 2. 
3. 3. A. Eliaſtib : The eleventh Courſe; 
4. Leſſons. 
6. A. Hakkez : The ſeventh Courſe. 5 Genef. xIvii, 27. to the end of 
6. Leſſons, 1 6. the book. 
7. Geneſ. XXXii, 3. to xxxvil, 1. 7. 1 Kings ii, 113. 
8, Obadiab all; or Hoſ. xii, 12. 8. 
9. to the end. 9. 
10. 10. A, Fakim : The twelfth Courſe. 
11. 11. Leſſons. 
12. A. Abia: The eighth Courſe. 3 I. ---- Ex0d; 1,1. en 2; 
13. Leſſons. 13. Iſa. Xxvii, 6. to xxvili, 14. 67 
14, Geneſ. xxxvii, x. to xli, 1. 14. Ferem. 1," 1; to li, 4. 
13. . ii; 6. t0 ii, 9. 15. 5 
16. | 16. 
17. 17. A. Huppah : The thirteenth Courſe. 
18. | 18, Leſſons. 
109. A. Feſbuah : The ninth Courſe. 19. Exod. vi, 2. to x, I. 
20. VV 20. Exek. xxviii, 25, to M, excl. 
21. Geneſ. xli, 1. to xliv, 18. 5 . 
3 . 111, 15. to the end. 22. 
23. 3 
24. Feaſt of Dedication, eight days. 24. A. Teſhebeab : The fourteenth Courſe 
25. -. 1 Mace,” Iv, g9. 70b. x, 22. 125. Leſſons. 
20. A. Shecaniab : The tenth Courſe, | 26. Exod. x, I, to xiii, 17. 
1 Leſſons. 7. Jerem. XXvi, 13. to the end. 
28, Geneſ. xliv, 18. to xlvii, 27. 28, 
29, Exek. ii, 15. to the end, 29. 
30. 8 : 
XI. Month. Sn EBET. | XII. Month. Aba R. 
1. . 8 | 
KA; Bilgah : The fifteenth Courſe. 2, 
3. Leſſons. 3. 
4 --- - Exod, xili, 17. to xvili, I, 4. 
5: Fudges iv, 4. to vi, 1. | 65 
8 . A. Jabel. The twentieth Courſe. 
8. 1 Leons. 
9. A. Immer: The ſixteenth Courſe. 9. Exod. XXX, II. to xXxxv, I, 
10. r . 1 Kings xviii, 1-39. 
11. Exod. xviii, 1. to wi, I, * | : 
BS 12. 
13. | 13. | | 
*** c 14. A. Fachin : Twenty-firſt Courſe. 
3 | | 56 Leſſons. 
16. A. Hezir: The ſeventeenth Courſe. | _ Exod. xxxv, I. to Xxxvill, 21. 
17. Leſſons. 1 Kings vii, 13-26. 
18. Exod.” Wi, 1. to , I. 14.9 - | . 
19. Fer. xxxiv, 8. to the end. 4-4 5.3 The Fealt of Purim. 
20 4-10. - 
21 "x7 
22. 18. 
23. A. Hoppitſets : The eighteenth Courſe, | 19. 
A Leſſons. 20. 
25. Exod. xxv, 1. to xxvli, 20, 21, Gamul : The twenty-ſecond Courle. 
26, 1 Kings v, 12. to vi, 14. 22. | Leſſons. 
27, 23. Exod. XXviii, 21. to the end of the 
28. 24. 1 Kings vii, 50. to viii, 21. [book. 
29, | 25, 
30. A. Pethahia : The nineteenth Courſe. | 26. 
Leſſons. "> OY os 
Exod. xxvii, 20. to xxx, II. 28. A. Delaiah : The twenty-third Courſec. 
Exek. xliii, 10. to the end. 29. Leſſons. 
| | Pre Levi. i, 1. to Vi, 1. 
Ja. xliii, 21. to xliv, 24. 


The 
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Ovip. Faſt, 
1. 1. v. 27. 


Ib. v. 39. 


15. v. 43. 


ten Months only: 


MON 

The Hebrews, after the Babyloniſh Captivity, took the names of the Months 
as they found them among the Babylonians and Perſians, DOS. 

The Neomenia (New Moon) or beginning of each Month, was an high feſtival, 
and was proclaimed by ſound of trumpets. 2 

The antient Grecians gave names to the ſeveral Months of their year from ſome 
feſtival, or other remarkable ſolemnity, obſerved in each of them. 0 

1. The firſt Month was called Hecatombæum ('ExgmpSzim) from the great 
number of Hecatombs uſually facrificed at that ſeaſon. It's antient name was 
KeynG. or Keri, which was derived from Ke, the feſtival of Cronus or 
Saturn, which was kept in this Month. It anſwered to the latter part of the 


Roman june, and the firſt part of July. The ſucceeding Months were deno- 


minated from reſpective feſtivals, as follows, 


2. Metagitnion (Mem yartywr) from the feſtival 

3. Boedromion ( BarJeppuier ) from 
4. Mæmacterion (Mau )] from Maema@eria. 

5. Pyanepfion (ua vs iαν) from Pyanepfia. 

6. Antheſterion (Arbesnęiav) from Antheſteria, 
7. Poſideon (Toadwy) from Pojidonia, 

8. Gamelion ( Tawnaiwy) from _ Gamelia. 

g. Elaphebolion (EXapnSoawm») from Elaphebolia. 
10. Munychium (Mwuxior) from Munychia, 
11. Thargehion (Ozgymnmuw») from Thargelia. 
12. Scirrophorion ( Sueegpoepwr) from Scirrophoria, 


Romulus, the founder of the Roman Common-wealth, divided the year into 


Tempora digereret cum conditor urbis, in anno 
Conſtituit Menſes quinque bis eſſe ſuo. 


The firſt he called Martius, from the god Mars: the ſecond Aprilis, from the 
goddeſs Venus, whoſe Greek name was Aphrodite (though, according to ſome, it 
is derived ab aperiendo, becauſe the buds and flowers begin to open in that Month 4 
The third he called Maius, from Majores or Senes, Elders; (though ſome derive it 
from Maia, the mother of Mercury :) The fourth he called Junius, from Juven- 
tus, youth, becauſe this is the youthful and gay part of the year; (though ſome 
derive it from the goddeſs Juno:) The other {ix Months he denominated from 
the order in which they ſtood ; as Quintilis, or the fifth Month; Sextilis, or the 
ſixth Month; and fo on. 3 8 ; 
Martis erat primus Menſis, Veneriſque ſecundus : 
Hae generis princeps, ipſius ille pater. 
| Tertius a Senibus, Fuvenum de nomine Quartus: 
Que ſequitur, numero turba notata ſus. 


Numa, being a little better acquainted with the czleſtial motions than his prede- 
ceſſor, added #wo Months to Romulus's year. The firſt was called Fanuarius from 


the god Janus; the other Februarius, from februo, to purify, becauſe the feaſts o 
_ Purification were celebrated in that Month: 


At Numa nec Janum, nec avitas preterit umbras, 
Mienſibus antiquis appoſuitque duos. 


After Julius Cæſar had reformed the Roman Kalendar, the two Months Quintilis 
and Sextilis took the names Julius and Auguſtus (July and Auguſt) from the two 
Emperors Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus Cæſar. FF 25 
The Romans put each Month of the year under the protection of ſome parti- 
cular god or goddeſs. Thus January was under the protection of Juno; February 
of Neptune; March of Minerva, &c. SH 8851 
Here follows a Roman Kalendar, in which the feſtivals, and other matters re- 
lating to the religion of the antient Romans, are ſet down over againſt the reſpective 
days, on which they were celebrated. The firſt column contains the days of each 


Month in their numeral order; the ſecond the diſtinction of Kalends, Nones, and 
Ides, I _ | JANUARY, 


Ann kt. | 
Under the protection of Juno. 


1 Abe Sacred to Janus, Juno, Jupiter, 
[and Mſculapius. 
2. IV. An unlucky day. Dies Ater. 
3. III. 
4. Prid. 
5. Non. 
6. VIII. 
7. VII. 
8. VI. Sacriſices to Janus. 
9. V. The Agonalia. 


IV. 


III. The Carmentalia, 


11 

12. Prid. The Compitalia. 

th: Ent 2 

14. XIX. Uulucky Days. Dies Nefaſti. 


XVIII. To Carmenta, Porrima, and 


VI. To Juno Lucina. 


III. 


VII. 

1 

„ 

SY» 

„ 5 
Prid. The ſecond Equiria upon the Tyber, | 

Id. To Anna Perenna. | 

AVE: li 

XVI. The Liberalia or Bacchanalia. The | 

XY. [ Agonalia. | 

XIV. The Quinquatria of Minerva, | 

„XIII. [which continue 5 days. 

XII. 

. TO 

X. The Tubiluſtrium. 

AIX. 

VIII. The Hilaria, to the mother if the 

Rs! Irs | [gas 

„ VI.. 

. 2 be Megaleſia. | 

AV. land Pax. 

III. 20 Janus, 70 Concord, 1 Salus, 

Prid. To the Moon, or Diana, upon 


—] M 4A „ 
Under the protection of Minerva. 
Kal. The Matronalia. The Ancylia. 


V. 
IV. 


Prid. The Veſtalia. 


Non. To Ve-Jupiter, the wood of the | 


VIII. : LAſylum. 


[mount Aventine. 


Vo I. II. 


— 
„ 
< 
— 
— 
— 


MON 


FEBRUARY. 


Under the protefiion of Neptune, 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


12. 
13. 
15. 14. 
16. XVII. To Concord. Poſt vorta. 15. XV 
17. I. 16. XIV. 
1 17. XIII 
19. XIV. 18. XII 
20. XIII. 19. XI. 
r 20. X. 
22. XI. 1 
23. Abo 22. VIII 
T4430; -- Feſti Sementini, | i. e. Fraſt of 23. VII. 
23. VIII. ([ [Seed-time, | 24. . 
$6. YI. -- | „ 
27. VI. 7 2 Caſtor and Pollux. 26, IV. 
28. . 2 TH: 
29. IV. The Eee in the Comps 28. Prid. 
30. III. [Mart - The Pacalia. 
,. Prid, Ti o the Di Penates. 


To Juno Soſpita, fo Jupiter, 70 
[Hercules, to Diana. The 


Lucaria. 


Genial Games. 


To Faunus and Jupiter. 


. The Lupercalia. 


. The Quirinalia. 
Id Fornacalia, The Feralia 76 


[he gods Manes. 
To the goddeſs Mutæ or Laranda. 


. The Chariſtia. [The Feralia, 


The Terminalia. 


. The Regifugium. 


The Equiria in the Campus Mar- 
1 ltius. 


— 2 ET 
OD SY AO e 


1 
— 


Kal. 
IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Non. 
VIII. 
„ 
* 
V. 
= + 
III. 
„ 


a 
— 0 


. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
3 
. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
N XII. 


19 fu Wy Wl he D — — 
OD 


wo 0D 
do — 


: VIII 
VII. 


8 S M ND ND DD 
S SAY! 
— 
==} 


III. 
Prid, 


VO 
© 


1 
= 


Ap $12, 


Under the protection of Venus. 
To Venus. To Fortuna Virils, 


The Megaleſian Games, which 


[continued 8 days. 

To Fortuna publica primigenia. 
The Birth-day of Apollo and 
Diana. 


The Cerealia. We Circenſian 
[ Games. 


To the mother of the gods, brought - 
to Rome. a in honour of 


Ceres for 8 days. 
To Jupiter Victor and Liberty. 


The F ordicidia. 
The Equiria in the Circus Ma- 
The Cerealia. [ximus. 


The Palilia. 


The ſecond Agonalia. 
The fiſt Vinalia to Jupiter and 
[ Venus. 
The Robigalia. 
[ ſacer, 


The Feriæ Latinæ, on the Mons 


The Floralia, for 6 days. 
_ [Larentalia. 


To Veſta Palatina, The firſt 
MA. 
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1. Kal. 


2, 


r 

Under the protection of Apollo. 

To Bona Dea. To Lares Præſtites. 
8 Games for 3 * 


VI. be Compitalia 


. 


VIII. 


Sen 


IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Non. 
VII. The Lemuria, (a! night) during 
VI. 


5 
5 
II. 
Prid. 
14; 

. XVII. 
„XVI. 
3 
XIV. 


To Mars the Avenger. 
The Lemuria. 
To Mercury. 
To Jupiter. Feaſt of the Mer- 
[chants. The birth of 

Mercury. 


The Agonalia of Janus. 
To Ve- Jupiter. . 
Feaſt of Vulcan. The Tubilu- 
: (firium. 
77 Fortuna publica. 
The ſecond Regifugium. 


© 0 PS 8 — 


FIM T II IS or UL x. 
Un er the e of Jupiter. 
Kal. 
VI. 
V. 


1 
. 
Prid. 


The Poplifugia. 
Apollinarian Games for 8 days. 


[To Fortuna muliebris. 


. The Nonz Caprotine. 
. The birth of Julius Cæſar. 


[curialia for 6 FOR? 
2 0 Fortuna muliebris. The Mer- 
To Caſtor and Pollux. 


Lucarian Games for 4 days. 


The Games of Neptune, 


The Furinalia. The Circenſian 
[Games for 6 days. 


[3 days. 


MON 2 0 


„ en 
Under the protection of Mercury. 


1. Kal. To Juno. To Moneta. To Tem- 
[peſtas. To Fabaria, 
2. IV. To Mars. To Carna. | 
3. III. To Bellona. 
4. Prid. To Hercules at the Circus. 
5. Non. To Fides. To Jupiter Fidius, 
68. VIII. To Veſta. | 
7. . 
8. VI. To Intellectus, at the Capitol. 
9. V. The Veſtaliana. The altar of 
£7 Jupiter Piſtor. 
10. IV. The Matralia of Fortuna Fortis, 
11. III. To Concord. To Matuta. 
12. Prid. . 
„ 2˙ 9 Jupiter Invictus. 
14. XVIII. 
18. XVII. 7 be carrying the dung out of the 
16. XVI. [Temple of Veſta, 
I” av: 
i8, XIV. 
19. XIII. 
20. XII. To Minerva upon mount Aven- 
21. XI. To Summanus. [tine. 
1 
20, TA. : 
24. VIII. To Fortuna Fortis. 
28 18; de 
26, VI. | 
Ss Vo 7 0 Jupiter Stator and Lar, 
28. IV. [rinal. 
29, III. 20 Quirinus on the mount Qui- 
Prid. To Hercules and the Muſes. The 


ee 


. 


. 1d. 


SEXTIIL IS or Au cus r. 
Under the protection of Ceres. 


Kal, To Mars. To Hope. 
IV. 
III. 
Prid. OE 
Non. To Salus on the mount Quirinal. 
VIII. To Hope, 
VIE; 
ED To 0 Sol Indiges on the mount 
V. [Quirinal. 
IV. To 0 Ops and Ceres. 
. III. To Hercules in the Circus Fla- 
Prid. [minius. 


To Diana in the Sylva Aricina. 


3 [To Vertumnus. Feaſt 
XVIII. of Slaves. 
I. 
XVI. The Portumnalia 70 Janus. 
XV. The Conſualia. Rape of the 
[ Sabine Virgins. 
19. XIV. The laſt Vinalla. Death of 
20. XIII | ______ [Avguſtus. 
| 21. XII. The Vinalia. The Grand My- 
AL - [ſteries. The Conſualia. 
23. X. The Vulcanalia i= he Circus 
Flaminius. 
24. IX. The Feriæ of the Moon. 
25, VIII. To Ops in the Capitol. 
26. VII. 
27. VI. The Volturnalia. 
28. V. To Victory. 
29. IV. 
30. III. The Ornaments of the goddeſ! 
31. Prid, [Ceres ſhewn. 


SEPTEMBER» 


SEPTEMBER, 


Under the protection of Vulcan. 


Kl. 
IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Non. 
VIII. 


VII. 
VI. 


V. 


IV. 
III. 


Prid. 
44. 


XVIII. 
. XVII. 
XVI. 
"ME » 
. 
XIII. 


XII. 


XI. 
No 
IX. 


VIII. 


VII. 


VI. 


0 
„5 
= TH: 

5. Prid. 


Feaſt' of Minerva. 


To Jupiter Maimactes. Feaſts 
[% Neptune. 

To the Viftory of Auguſtus. 

The Dionyſiaca. 


Roman Games for 8 days. 


A ram and a black ſheep to Erebus. 


To Jupiter. 
[ Capitol. 


Is aa9s. 


The birth of Romulus. 


The Circenſian Games. 
[birth of Auguſtus, 


To Venus, Saturn, and Mania. 


To Venus, and Fortuna rear 5 


IV. 
III. 


Prid. 


Non. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 


„IV, 
„5 
Prid. 
. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVI. 


_ The Neotnglia 


MOV EMEER.: 
Under the protection of Diana. 
Kal. 


The banquet of Jupiter. 


Ornaments ſhewn, 


5 The Lectiſternia. 


Popular Games in the Cireus 1 
[ for 3 days. 


A banquet of the prieſts in honour 
[of Cybele. 
The Liberalia. 

To Pluto and Proſerpine. 


. TheBrumalia during 30 days. 


Funeral Sacrifices in the Forum 
Boarium. 


Dedication of the | 
Nail fixed by the 

Pretor. | 
The grand Circenſian Games for 


The 


ſtrinalia. 


The Medi- | 
Th 
ircenn Games, Il 


Games for 8 
days. 


M ON 


1. Kal. 


OcTopesr, 
Under the proteftion of Mars. 


The ornaments of Ceres ſhewn. 
To the gods Manes. 


The Ramalia. 


bg 7 The Meditrinalia. 


The Auguſtalia. 
The Fontinalia. 


Prid. [ berator. Games for 3 days. 
1d. To Mercury, by the Merchants. 
XVII. Popular Games. 

XVI. 

XV. To Jupiter Liberator, Games. 
XIV. The Armiluſtrium, 

XIII N 

XII. 
XI. — 

X. 7 Liber Pater. 

IX. 7 | 

VIII. 

I. . 

VI. Plays to Victory. 


V. The leſſer Myſteries. 


To Vertumnus. Games. 


1. Kal. To Fortuna muliebris. 
2. IV. „„ 
„„ 
4. Frid. 7 Minerva and Neptune. 
5. Non. The Faunalia. 
6. VIII. 
5 
8. VI. 
9. V. To Juno Jugalis. 
10. IV. FF 
11. III. The Agonalia. 
12. Prid. | | | 
13. d. - The Equiria. 
J 
15. XVIII. The Conſualia. 
16. XVII. | 3 | 
17. XVI. The Saturnalia, during 5 days. 
18. XV. 
19. XIV. The Opaliana. 
20. XIII. The Sigillaria, laſting 2 2 
21. XII. The Angeropalia. The Divalia. 
I Hercules and Venus. 
22. XI. The Compitalia. To the Lares. 
[ Games, 
23. X. To Jupiter. The Larentinalia. 
24. IX. The Juvenalia. Sports. 
1 
26. VII. 
27. VI. To Phoebus for 3 days. 
28. V. 
29. IV. 
30. III. 
31. Prid. 


Die iu d n . 
Under the protection of Veſta. 


The 
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To Jupiter Li- 


192 


Supplement to 
Antig. expl. 
. 
e. 8. 


in her hands. Near her is an urn ſuſpended in the air, and pouring out water in 


together, which reſemble the Syrinx, or Flute, of the god Pan. He is dancing be- 
fore the ſtatue of the goddeſs Venus, before which there ſtands a wax-taper lighted, 

in the flame of which they burn grains of incenſe. All this ſeems to denote, that 
this Month is the ſeaſon of gaiety and love. 

wiſe an image of the Month of May, by the various flowers nature has adorned 


Fune is quite naked, and points to a ſun-dial, to denote, that the Sun, in this 


ing harveſt. 


his hand he holds a baſket of mulberries. There is ſcen a great heap of money, to 
denote perhaps, that moſt payments uſed to be made in this Month. ER 


from his ſhoulders. In his right hand he holds a hare. At his feet is a vaſe full 


on the Kalends of this Month. He is habited in linnen, like a prieſt of Iſis, and 


FR. DEss ix, 
Bookſeller at 
Rome. 


ſons. The learned F. Montfaucon has exhibited theſe repreſentations, taken from 


of milk ; all which a ſymbols of the Spring. 


drinking out of a cup. Before him is a kind of fan, which feems to be made of a 
Peacock's tail, Upon the ground are three large Melons. 


The Romans realized, as it were, the twelve Months, and repreſented them as per. 


an antient manuſcript in the Emperor's Library, and publiſhed by Lambecius. We 
ſhall give an extract from that author of what relates to the images of the twelve 
Months. | | | 
Fanuary is repreſented under the form of a Conſul, in his conſular habit, as uſed 
in the time of the Emperor Conſtantius. He is throwing incenſe into the fire of an 
altar, in honour of Janus and the Lares. Near to the altar is a cock; which ma 
probably denote, that the ſacrifice was performed in the morning of the firſt of 
January, 3 : 7 
February, we know not why, is habited like a woman, with an extraordinary 
kind of head-dreſs. She has on a tunick tied about with a girdle, and holds a duck 


abundance. At her feet, on one fide, is an Heron, a bird that frequents the waters 
and marſhes; and on the other ſide a fiſh. All which ſhews, that this is a watry 
Month, and ſubject to rains. ES PER | HO 
March is repreſented under the form of a man, wearing a wolf's ſkin girt about 
him. The wolf was facred to the god Mars, for having given ſuck to his two ſons 
Romulus and Remus. The plate exhibits Iikewiſe a K1d, a Swallow, and a pail full 
April appears in a dancing poſture, holding certain inſtruments in his hands, which 
parhaps are the Crotala or cymbals. One of his feet is placed upon fix pipes joined 


May carries a baſket of flowers; and near him is a peacock, whoſe tail is like- 


it with. 
Month, begins to decline his courſe. He has in his hand a flaming torch, to fig- 
nity the great heat of the ſeaſon. Behind him is a fickle, intimating the approach- 


July is naked likewiſe: his head is crowned with ſtalks and ears of corn; and in 
Auguſt is likewiſe repreſented by a naked man, with his hair diſhevelled, and 


September, again, is exhibited naked, excepting only a looſe veſt on one ſhoulder, 
which floats in the wind, At his feet are two large tubs, or vaſes, to denote the ap- 
proaching vintage. N 5 is = DD 

October is in like manner exhibited naked, excepting the veſt that hangs floating 
of fruit. „ | . 

November makes a different figure; for he is repreſented cloathed. He holds in 

his hand a Szſtrum, or inſtrument uſed in the feaſts of Iſis, which were celebrated 


leans upon an altar, on which is the head of a goat, the animal they uſed to ſacrifice 
to that goddeſs. 9 5 | Ag 
Laſtly, December is repreſented full-cloathed, holding a lighted torch in his hand. 
Before him is a round table with dice upon it, to denote the feaſt of the Satur- 
nalia, when the ſlaves ſat down, and played at dice with their matters. 
The modern Kalendars of the Romiſb and Greek churches ate ſtuffed full of fe- 
ſtivals, and other religious ſolemnities. We ſhall firſt preſent the reader with a 
Romiſh Kalendar from an author, who has given us a relation of Modern Rome. By 


this Kalendar it will appear, that this holy city has not left one day throughout the 
whole year unconſecrated by feitivals, 


2 1 THE 


MON 
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THE ROMISH EKALEN DAR. 


F EAST S throughout the Vear. 


JANVaRy. 


1 CiRCUMCISION. 

2 Octave of St Stephen. 
3 Octave of St John. St Genevieve. 
4 Octave of the Innocents. St Dapho- 

roſa and St Demetria, martyrs. 
5 St Theleſphorus, pope and martyr. 
6 EPIPHANY. 
St Julian, martyr. 

8 Octave of the Circumciſion. 
9 St Julian and Celſus, martyrs. 
10 St Agathon, pope. 
11 St Hyginus, pope and martyr, 
12 St Benedict. 
15 Odtave of the Epiphany. 

4 StHilarius, biſhop of Poitiers, 

7 80 Maurus, abbot. 

St Marcellus, pope and / martyr. st Be- 
nad and his companions. 
17 St Anthony, the abbot. 
S.t John the Camaldolite. 
x8 St Fen... 

195 St Marius, and Martha his ite 

St Canute, K. of Denmark, martyrs, 
20 St Fabian and st Sebaſtian. 

21 St Agnes, virgin and martyr. 

22 St Vincent and St Anaſtaſius, 

23 St Emerantiana, virgin and martyr. 

S t Ildefonſus. St Raimond. 

24 St Timothy, biſhop and martyr. 

25 Converſion of StPAU TL. 

26 St Polycarp, biſhop and martyr. 

27 St John Chryſoſtom, biſhop and pa- 

triarceh. 

28 IId Feaſt of St Agnes. 
29 St Papia and St , 0 
de Sales. 
Scala cæli. 
30 St Martina, virgin and martyr. St Fe- 

5 lix III, pope. 

31 St Cire and St John, martyrs. St Zo- 

ticus and St Cyriacus. St Louiſa Al- 
bertoni, St Peter Nolaſcus, founder 

of the order of Mercy. 


St Marula. 


St Francis 


FEBRUARY. 


I St Ignatius, biſhop and martyr. 


St Ephrem, the deacon. 
2 PURIFICATION of the virgin. 


Fe 


3 St Blaſius, biſhop and martyr. 
4 St Eutychus, martyr 
5 St Agatha, virgin and martyr. 


martyrs of Japan. 
Vor. II. 0 


— 


| 


| | 13: St Gregory II, 


|21 St Polycarp, martyr. 


4 


| 


6 St Dorothea, virgin and martyr. 

7 St Romuald, abbot. 

8 St Pelagius, pope. St John de Mata. 
9 St Apollina, virgin and martyr. St — 


Marron. 

10 St Scholaſtica. St Sotera, virgin and 
martyr. St William „duke of 
Aquitaine. 


11 St Severin, abbot. 
12 St Eulalia, virgin and martyr. 
pope. Manifeſtation 
_ of the Image of the bleſſed Virgin. 
14 St Valentine, the martyr. 
I 5 St Fauſtina and Jovita, martyrs, | 


| 16 St Juliana, virgin and martyr. 


17 St Gabinus, prieſt and martyr, 


18 St Leo, biſhop. 


19 StPater, biſhop. 
20 St Peter's chair af Antioch. 


St Lazarus, the 


painter. St Margaret of Cortona. 


22 StMAaTTHIas, the apoſtle. 


23 St Felix IV and St V7 IV, Popes 
24 St Bon. 
25 St Romanus, abbot. 


Mazcu. 


1 St Suithres, and St Aubin, biſhop and 
 confellor. 

2 St Soumuſus and St Baſilicus. 

3 St Aſterus, martyr. 


4 St “Lucius, prieſt and martyr. St Caſynir, 
St Phocas, martyr, 


6 8t Frideline, abbot. St Cyril. 


Dedication of St Maria 


7 St Thomas Aquinas 15s 
8 St John de Dieu, founder of the order of 


Charity, St Julius, biſhop of Toledo, 
St Frances, the Roman. 


10 The XL Martyrs, 


| 11 St Firminus, abbot, 


12 St Gregory the Great, pope. 

13 St Antonin, biſhop and confeſſor. 
14 St Matilda, queen. 

15 St Longinus. i 


* St Felix, martyr. 


7 St Joſeph of Arimathea, St Patrick. 
| 16 St Cyril, biſhop and confeſſor. Image. 


of our Lady, found near Savonna. 


19 St Joſeph, huſband of the bleſſed 


Virgin. 
20 St Joachim, father of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin. St Ambroſe and St Sedonio. 
21 St Benedict, founder of the Bene- 
dictines. 
L 1 22 St 
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| 13 St Juſtin, prieſt and martyr. 
14 St Tiburtius, Valerius, and Maximus, 285 


20 St Agnes, of Monte Pulciano. 


22 StSoterus and Caius , popes and martyrs, 
23 St George, martyr, 
24 St Melitus, biſhop and confeſſor. 

25 St MARE, the Evangeliſt 

26 St Cletus and St Marcellus, popes and 


MON 


22 St Gregory II, pope. 

23 St Bruno, abbot. 

24 St Peter, prieſt and martyr. 

25 ANNUNTIATION of the Virgin. 
26 St Caſtulus, martyr. 

27 St Robert, biſhop and confeſſor. 

28 St Sixtus III, pope. 

29 St Euſtaſius, abbot. 

30 St Quirinus, martyr. 

31 St Balbina, virgin and martyr. 


APRIL. 


I St Venantius, biſhop and martyr. 
2 St Maria, the Egyptian. 
3 St Francis of Paula, founder of the 


Minims. 


4 St Agapita and Chionia, virgins and 


martyrs. 
St Vincent Ferrerius. 


6 St Sixtus, biſhop and martyr. 


7 St Albirus. 
8 Tranſlation of St Monica. 


St Marcellimus. 


| 10 St Leo the Great. 


11 Dedication of the church de ara call 
12 St Julius, pope. 


martyrs. St Abundus. 
15 St Baſilima, martyr, 


"nd St Valentine and Martin. St Joachim. 


Tranſlation of the heads 4 St Peter 
and St Paul. 


17 St Anicetus, pope and martyr. 
18 St Bartholomew, Monk of 
bro, St Eleutherius. 

19 St Leo IX, pope. 


21 St Anſelm, biſhop and confeſſor. 


martyrs. 
27 St Anaſtaſius, pope. 
28 St Vitalis, martyr, 
29 St Peter, martyr. St Pelerinus. 
30 St Catharine, of Sienna. St Sophia, 
virgin and martyr. | 


Ma v. 


1 St PHILIP and St JaMEs, Apoſtles. 

2 St Athanaſius, biſhop and confeſſor. 

Te Antoninus, Abp. of Florence. 

3 Invention, or finding, of the Holy Croſs. 
St Alexander, Evantin, and Theo- 
dulin, martyrs, 


| 


| 15 St Iſidorous. 


1 18 St Venantius, martyr. 
g Deaication of the church f St Peter and pe 


Vallam- + 


5 St Ubaldus, biſhop. 


22 St Romanus, 0 


| 


4 St Monica, widow. Feſtival of our 94. 
viour s holy throud. 

5 Converſion of St Auguſtin. 
St Pius V, pope. 

6 St John ante Port-Latin. 

7 St Staniſlaus, biſhop and martyr. St Ilaria, 

martyr. Tranſlation of the body of 

St Stephen. 


St Angelus. 


| 8 Apparition of St Michael, the archangel, 


9 St Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop. 


10 St Gordian and St Epimachus, martyrs. 


St Calepodus. 
11 St Majoli, abbot of Cluni. St Bon, 
martyr. 
| 12 St Nercus and St Achilleus. St Pan- 


cratius, martyr. 
13 Dedication of St Maria Rotunda. 
14 St Boniface, martyr. 


St Quirina, virgin and 
martyr. 


St Pelerinus. 
7 7 ranſlation of St Bernardin's body. 


St Fdlix de 
Cantalice. 


19 St Pudentiana, virgin. St Ives, advocate 


for the poor. St Peter the Celeſtin. 
St Dunſtan, Abp. of Canterbury. 


20 St Bernardin of Sienna. 


21 Tranſlation of , lb relics of the Holy : 


Croſs. 
St Rete dela 
Caſcia. 5 


2 3 St Angelus of Val-ombroſa, 
24 Tranſlation of St Dominic's body. 
25 St Urban, pope and martyr. 


St Boni- 
face. Tranſlation of St Francis's 
body. St Mary Magdalen. 


26 St Eleutherius, pope and martyr, 
St Philip Neri. 


27 St John, pope and martyr. 
28 St Germanus, biſhop and Gonfeſlor, 


29 St Cononi, abbot; 


30 ot Felix, pope. St Gabinus, martyr. 


"Bt Exuperantius, pope and martyr. 
31 St Petronilla, virgin. 


June. 


1 St Theobald, the Camaldolite. 

2 St Peter and St Marcellinus, martyrs 

3 St Pelerinus, the Camaldolite 

4 St Quirinus, biſhop and martyr 

5 St Boniface, biſhop and martyr 

6 St Claudius, Abp of Beſancon. St Ar- 
temus, martyr, St Norbert, biſhop. 


7 St Robert, abbot of the Ciſtertians. 
8 


St Primus and St Felicianus. 
10 Tranſlation of St Philip Benizi's body. 
11 St BARNABAs, Apoſtle. Tranſlation 


of St Gregory Nazianzen's ody. i 
12 of 


MON 


12 St Baſil, St Cirinus, St Naborus, and 
St Nazarius, en St Onogrius. 
St Leo III, 
13 St Anthony of Padua. 
14 St Baſil the Great. 
15 St Vitus and St Modeſtus, martyrs. 
16 St Quirico and St Julitus, martyrs. 
St Lutgarda, virgin, 
yy 
18 StMarcus and Marcellinus, martyrs. 
19 St Gervaſe and St Protais. 
20 St Novatus. St Francis Solano. 
21 St Demetria, virgin and martyr. 
St Lewis Gonzaga. 
22 St Paulinus, biſhop and confeſſor. 
23 St John, prieſt and martyr. 
24 Nativity of St JoHN BayerTIsrT. 
25 St Eloi, biſhop and confeſſor. 
26 St John and St Paul, martyrs. 


2] 
28 St Leo II and St Paul I, popes. 
30 Commemoration of St Paul. 
Jor v. 


1 The ocrave of St John Baptiſt, 
2 The wifitation of our Lady. 
ceſſus and St Martinian, martyrs, 
3 St Lanfranc, biſhop and confeſſor. 
4 St Elizabeth, queen of Portugal. 
5 St Zoe, martyr. 
6 Octave of St Peter and St Paul. 
S $t Tranquillinus, martyr. 
7 Tranſlation of St Thomas of Canterbury. 
8 St Aquila and St Priſcilla, martyrs. 
St Zeno and his companions, 
10 St Ruffina and St Secunda, martyrs. 
St Leontius, martyr, St Felicitas 
ſeven ſons, martyr s. 1 5 
11 St Pius, pope and martyr. 
12 St john Gualbert, founder of the order 
of Val-ombroſa. 
13 St Anacletus, pope and martyr. 
14 St Bonaventure, cardinal. 
15 St Henry, emperor. 
16 Our Lady of the Carmelites. 
17 St Alexis. St Leo IV, pope. 
18 St Symphoroſa and her ſeven children, 
martyrs. 
19 St Epaphrius, martyr. 
20 St Margaret, virgin and martyr. 
SZ $t Elias. 
nn 
22 St Mary Magdalen. 
23 St Apollinarius, biſhop and martyr. 
24 St Chriſtina, virgin and martyr. 
25 St JaMEs, Apoſtle, 
2b St Anne. St Sempronius, martyr. 
27 dt Pantaleon, martyr. 


28 St Nazarius, St Celſus, and St Victor, 


martyrs, St Innocent, pope. 


St Pro- 


| 19 St Lewis, Abp of Toulouſe. 


22 Octave of the Aſſumption. 


| 


|7 St Albert. 
8 St Cyriacus, 


6 St Eleutherius, abbot. 
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29 St Martha. StSimplicius. St Fauſtinus. 


and St Beatrix. St Felix II, pope 
and martyr. | 


go St Abdon and St Sennen, martyrs. 
31 St Ignatius, founder of the Jeſuits. 


bs AUGUST, 


1 St Peter in vinculis. The Maccabees, 
2 St Stephen, pope and martyr. 


13 Invention of the bedy of St Stephen, the 


rſt martyr. 


4 St Dominic, founder of his order. 


5 Our Lady of the Snows. 
6 Transfiguration of our Lord. 


St Largus, and St Sma- 
ragdus. 


9 St Romanus, martyr. 


10 St Lance. 


11 St Suſanna, virgin aud martyr. St Jan. 
29 St PE T ER and St PAL, Apoſtles. | 


rin, biſhop. 


| 12 St Clara, 
13 St Hypolitus, martyr. 


14 St Euſebius, martyr. 

15 Aſſumption of the Virgin. 

16 St Roch. St Hyacinth. 

17 Ofave of St Laurence. 
Monte Falco. 

18 St Helena, empreſs. 


'St Clara of 


St Mag- 


nus, biſhop and martyr. 


20 St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux. 


21 St Cyriacus, 
 Ptolome1, 


martyr. St Bernardo 
St Timo- 
thy. St Hypolitus, biſhop and 
„ a... 
23 St Philip Beniſi , fuunder of the Servites. 
St Chryſanta and St Daria, martyrs. 
St Fauſtus and St Beatrix, martyrs. 


24 Eve of St Bartholomew. 


25 St BARTHOLOMEW, apoſtle. St Lewis. 


St Euſebius, St Vincent, St Pontian, 
and St Pelerinus, martyrs. St Ge- 
neſis, martyr. 


26 St Zephirinus, pope and martyr. 


28 St Auguſtin. 


| 29 Bebeading of St John Baptiſt. St Can= 


dida, virgin and martyr. 
30 St Felix, martyr. St Roſa, of Peru. 


31 St Raimond Nolat, cardinal. 


SEPTEMBER, 


1 $t Giles, abbot. 
| 2 St Bonoſus, abbot. 


3 St Seraphia, virgin. 

4 St Theſauro, cardinal. 

5 St Bertin, abbot. 

7 It 
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14 Exaltation of the Holy Croſs. 


3o St Jerom. 


7 St Mark, pope. St Sergius and St Bac- 


5 MO 


7 St Adrian, martyr. 

8 Nativity of. our Lady. 

9 St Gregory, martyr. 

10 St Nicholas Tolentine. 

11 St Protus and St Hyacinthus, martyrs. 
12 Feaſt of the name of Mary. 

13 St Martin, abbot. _ 


15 OZave of the nativity of our Lady. 
16 St Cornelius, pope and martyr. St Cy- 
prian, biſhop and martyr. St Abun- 
dus and St Abundantius, martyrs. 
St Euphemia, virgin and martyr. 
17 Feaſt of St Francis's wounds. St Ju- 
ſtin, prieſt and martyr. 


18 St Sophia, virgin and martyr. St Tho- 


mas of Villa Nova. 

19 St Sylveſter, biſhop and martyr. 

20 St Euſtachius and his companions, 
martyrs. 


21 St MArTHEw, Apoſtle and Evangeliſt 
22 St Mauritius and his companions, 


martyrs. St Digna and St Emerita 
virgins and martyrs. 
23 St Linus, pope and martyr. St Thecla, 


virgin and martyr. 


24 St Girardus, abbot. Our Lady of 


55 
25 St Herculanus, martyr. 
26 St Cyprian and St Juſtina, martyrs. 
27 St Coſmus and St Damian, martyrs. 


timus, St Leontius, and St Euthere- 


ns; martyr. 
29 St MICHAEL, the Archangel. 


OCTOBER. 


1 $t Remi, biſhop and confeſlor. 3 
2 St Leger, biſhop and martyr. Feaſt of 


| 19 St Elizabeth of Hungary. 


the guardian angels. 
3 St Candidus, martyr. 
4 St Francis founder of his order. 


5 StPlacidus and his companions, martyrs 


__ St Gall. „ 
6 St Bruno, founder of the Carthuſians. 


chus, martyrs. 


8 St Bridget, widow, St Marcellus and 


St Apuleius, martyrs. St Simeon. 
St Denis and his companions, martyrs. 
10 St Lewis Bertrand. St Francis of Borgia 
11 Tranſlation of St Auguſtin's body. 
12 St Rodolphus, the Camaldolite. 
13 St Daniel and his companions, martyrs 
14 St Calixtus, pope and martyr. 
15 St Thereſa, virgin. 
16 St Gal, abbot. 
17 St Andrew. St Adeodatus, pope 
St Heduiga, ducheſs of Poland, 


18 StLUKE the Evangeliſt, 
19 St Peter of Alcantara, 


| 20 St Sedulus. 


21 St Urſula and her companions, virging 
and martyrs. 85 
22 St Battario, abbot. St Cordula, virgin 

and martyr. APY 
23 St Peter Paſchaſius, 


| 24 St Martin, abbot, 8 


25 St Criſpin and St Criſpinianus, martyrs, 
St Chryſante and St Daria. 

26 St Evariſtus, pope and martyr. 

27 Eve of St Simon and St Jude. 

28 St SIMON and St.]UDE. 

29 St Theodorus, abbot. 

30 St Germanus, abbot. 

31 St Nemeſia and St Lucilla, martyrs. 


NOVEMBER. 


I ALL SAINTS. . 

2 Commemoration f the Dead. 

3 St Malachi and St Hubert. 

4 St Charles, cardinal. 

5 St Zacharias, father of St J. Baptiſt. 
Tranſlation of the Innocents. 

6 St Leonard. + 5 


2 


8 The four crowned heads. 


| 9 Dedicatirn of St John Lateran. 
10 St Tryphon and his companions, 
28 St Wenceſlaus, K. of Bohemia. St An- | 


martyrs. St Andrew d' Avelino. 
11 St Martin, biſhop and confeſſor. 


| 12 St Martin, pope and martyr. St Diego, 
_ | 13 St Huombono. St Staniſlaus Koſtca. 


14 St Laurence, biſhop. | 


| 15 St Maclovius or St malo. St Leopold, 


duke of Auſtria. 

16 St Edmund, biſhop. 

17 St Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

18 Dedication of the churches of St Peter 
and St Paul. 5 


20 St Edmund, king of England. St John | 
of Capiſtran. St Felix of Valois. 
21 Preſentation of our Lady in the Temple 


| 22 StCecilia, virgin and martyr. 
| 23 St Clement, pope and martyr, 


24 St Chryſogonus, martyr. - 

25 St Catharine, virgin and martyr. 

26 St Sylveſter, * 

27 St James, martyr, 

28 St Gregory III, pope. St James of 
the marche of Ancona. 

29 St Saturninus, martyr, 

30 St ANDREW, Apoſtle, 


DECEMBER. 


| 1 St Eloi, biſhop and confeſſor. 


2 St Bibiana, virgin and martyr. 
| 2 3 St 


MON 


St Maurus, martyr. St Francis Xavier. 
St Barbara, virgin and martyr, 
5 St Sabas, abbot. 
6 St Nicholas, biſhop and * 
St Ambroſe. 
8 Conception of the Virgin: 
9 St Melchiades, pope. 
10 Feaſt of our Lady of Loretto. 
11 St Damaſus, pope. 
12 St Valerius, abbot. | 
13 St Lucia, virgin and martyr. St Eu- 
ſtachius and his companions, martyrs. 
14 St Angelo, abbot. 
15 St Claudius, martyr. 


16 St Ananias, St Azarias, and St Mizael. | 


17 Tranſlation of St Ignatius, * and 


martyr. 
18— 


| 


1 — 


20 St Falle mother of St Anaſtaſia; 
21 St THoOMAs, apoſtle. 


| 22 St Flavian, martyr. 


23 St Victoria, virgin and martyr. 

24 Vigil of our Lord's Nativity. 

25 NAT IVITY oF OUR LoRD. 

26 St STEHEN, Protomartyr. 

27 St JohN, Apoſtle and Evangeliſt, 

28 INNOCENTS-DAY. 

29 StTHoMAs of Canterbury, biſhop 
and martyr. 

of Arles, 


30 St Exuperantius and St Marcellus, 
Tranſlation of St James's 


deacon. 
bogy. 
31 St Sylveſter, pope. 


Aſter havin 9 given the Kalendar of the Romiſh Church at full lev, it may ſuf- 
fice, for that of the Greek Church, to ſet down only the more remarkable and eſſen- 


tial feſtivals, with reſpect to the Laity, as well as the Clergy. 


tracted from Ricaut the following conciſe 


Therefore I have ex- 


GREEK KALENDAR. 


ren 
1 Circumciſion. St Baſil. 
5 Eve of the Epiphany. 
6 Epiphany or the Kings. 


11 The holy father Theodoſius Ceenobi- 


archus. 
16 Adoration of Aly ſius, and St Peter. 
17 St Anthony, abbot. 
18 St Athanaſius and St Cyril. 
22 Timotheus and Anaſtaſius. 
25 St Gregory Nazianzen. 
27 The relicks of St Chryſoſtom. 


30 St Baſil, St Gregory the Divine, and | 
.- = John Chryſoſtom. 


FEBRUARY. 


2 Preſentation of J. C. in the Temple 
16 Theodorus 5 TSE . 


23 Invention or B of St John Bap- 
tiſt's head. 


* ARCH. 
9 The XL martyrs. 


23 Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin, 
20 The archangel Gabriel. 


APRIL. 


23 St George of Cappadocia. 
25 St Mark, Evangeliſt, 


Vor, II. 


8 St John, Evangeliſt. 
20 Conſtantine and St Helen. 


** — 


Jux x. 


19 st Judas Alpheus. 
1 Nativity of St John Baptiſt. 
129 St Peter and St Paul, Apoſtles. 


Jour v. 


20 The prophet Elias. 


25 St Anne. 
26 St Paraſceva and St Pantaleon, martyrs, 


AUGUST. 


16 Transfiguration of our bleſſed Saviour. 


15 Aſumption of the bleſſed Virgin. 
29 Martyrdom of St John Baptiſt. 


SEPTEMBER, 


8 Nativity of the bleſſed virgin. 

14 2 of the Croſs. 

23 Conception of St John Baptiſt, 
26 Ae of St John the Evangeliſt. 


OCTOBER. 


6 St Thomas. 


18 St Luke the Evangeliſt, 


Mm 23 St 


St Trophimus, biſhop 
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ſ 


1 St Coſmus and St Damian. St Michael 


our Courts of Juſtice, who uſually make their returns on theſe days, or upon the 
days before or after them, which are called in the writs Vigil. Feſt, or Craft. as in 


18 Priſca, virgin and martyr. 5 
20 Fabian, biſhop and martyr. 


22 Vincent, deacon and martyr. 


12 Gregory the Great, biſhop of Rome, 


23 St James, brother to St John. 61 
26 St Demetrius. 1 


NOVEMBER. 


and St Gabriel. 
13 St John Chryſoſtom. 
14 St Philip he Apoſtle. 

16 St Matthew the Apoſtle. — 
21 Preſentation of the bleſſed Virgin in the 
Temple. | 
2 5 St Catharine, virgin and martyr. 

St Mercurius, martyr, 


MON 


17 The prophet Daniel, and the three 


5 St Sabba, abbot. 

6 St Nicholas. 

7 St Ambroſe, 5:/hop of Milan. 
g Conception of St Anne. 

12 St Spiridion. 
13 The Martyrs Euſtrates, Auxences, 
Eugenius, Mardairus, Oreſtes, &c. 
I 5 St Liberalis and St Eleutherus. 


young men Ananias, Azarias, and 
MͤKViſacel. 

20 St Ignatius. 

25 Chriſtmas-day. 


30 St Andrew 7he Apoſtle. 26 St Stephen. 


DECEMBER. 
4 St Barba and St John Damaſcenus. 


The Enghſh Kalendar retains the names of ſeveral Romiſh Saints-days, and Holy- 
days; for which various reaſons may be aſſigned. Some are retained on account of 


Vigil. Martin. Feſt, Martin. Craft. Martin. and the ike. Others perhaps are kept 


in the Kalendar for the ſake of ſuch tradeſmen, handicrafts-men, and others, as 


are wont to celebrate the memory of their tutelar Saints; as the Welch-men do 


St David, the Shoemakers St Criſpin, &c. Again, Churches being, in ſeveral 
places, dedicated to ſome or other of theſe Saints, it has been the cuſtom in ſuch 
places to have wakes or fairs kept on thoſe days. For theſe reaſons, probably, our 
| ſecond reformers, under Queen Elizabeth, reſtored the names of theſe Saints to the 
Kalendar, which had been omitted in both books of King Edward VI; though 
without any deſign of their being kept holy by the Church. The names of theſe 
feſtivals, diſpoſed under their proper Months, are as follows. 5 | 


JANUARY: [| 19 Alphege, Abp. of Canterbury. 
3 5 23 St George, patron of England. 
8 Lucian, confeſſor and * „ F 
13 Hilary, biſhop and confeſſor. MAV. 


3 Invention of the Croſs. 5 

6 St John Evangeliſt ante Port. Lat. 

19 Dunſtan, Abp. of Canterbury. 
| 20 Auguſtin, firſt Abp. of Canterbury, 

| 27 Venerable Bede. 


21 Agnes, virgin and martyr. 


FEBRUARY. 
3 Blaſius, biſhop and martyr. YT 
5 Agatha, virgin and martyr. 
14 Valentine, biſhop and martyr. 


JuNE. 


| x Nicomede, prieſt and martyr. 

| 5 Boniface, biſhop and martyr. 

_ | 17 Alban, martyr. 

| 20 Tranſlation of Edward, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons. — 8 


MARC H. 


1 David, Abp. of Menevia. 
2 Cedde or Chad, biſhop of Lichfield. 


7 Perpetua, martyr. IVEY. 


and confeſſor. 


| 2 Viſitation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary. 
18 Edward, king of the Weſt-Saxons, 


| 4 Tranſlation of Martin, biſhop and 


21 Benedict, abbot. confeſſor. 
15 Tranſlation of Swithin, biſhop of 
APRIL, | White 5 F 
: 2 : 20 Margaret, virgin and martyr. 
3 Richard, biſhop of Chicheſter, 22 St Mary Magdalen. 
4 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. 26 Anne, mother of the virgin Mary. 


AUGUST 
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13 Tranſlation of king Edward the con- 2 


Av GUS 1. 2 0 feſſor. 
117 Etheldred, virgin. 
1 Lammas-day, or Feaſt of St Peter in | 26 Criſpin, martyr. 


M 


vinculis. | Ie x5 fav © 
6 Transfiguration of our Lord. NovreMBER. 
7 Name , JESUS. e | 
10 Laurence, archdeacon and martyr. | 2 All Souls. | 
28 Auguſtin, biſhop of Hippo. 6 Leonard; confeſſor. 
29 Beheading of St John Baptiſt. 11 Martin, biſhop and confeſſor. 
13 Britius, biſhop. 
SEPTEMBER. 15 Machutus, biſhop. 
9 ba _ | 17 Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln. 
1 Giles, abbot and confeſſor. 20 Edmund, king and martyr. 
7 Eunurchus, biſhop. of Orleans. 22 Cæcilia, virgin and martyr. | 
8 Nativity of the bleſſed Virgin. 23 Clement I, biſhop of Rome and 
14 Holy-croſs-day. E matyr. To 
17 Lambert, biſhop and martyr. | 25 Catherine, virgin and martyr. 
26 Cyprian, biſhop and martyr. !! 88 
30 Jerom, prieſt, confeſſor, and doctor. 5 D CE MBE R. 
Oc TOBER. | 6 Nicholas, biſhop of Myra in Lycia. 
3 1 | Conception of the bleſſed virgin Mary. 
1 Remigius, biſhop of Rheims. | 3 Lucy, virgin and martyr, 
6 Faith, virgin and martyr. 16 T 


9 Denys, or Dionyſius the Areopagite. 31 Sylveſter, biſhop of Rome. 
The MOON. The antient Pagans deified that Planet, which we call the Moon. 


The Greeks called her CE, the Latins Luna. 


The worſhip of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, or (as the ſcripture terms it) the hoſt 
of heaven, is the moſt antient ſuperſtition, and the origin of all the other kinds of 
idolatry. „„ 7% SS ogy pr . 


| Holy Job, making a ſolemn proteſtation of his integrity in ſeveral duties, and ch. xxxi. ver. 
clearing himſelf, among other things, from the imputation of idolatry, particularly 26, Ke. 
diſclaims the worſhip of the Sun and Moon: If I beheld the fun, when it ſbined, or 
the Moon walking in her brightneſs, and my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kiſſed my hand; this alſo were an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge, for I 
ſhould have denied the God that is above. Ro „ ARES | 


The Aſſyrians worſhipped the Moon under the name of Venus Urania, or the 


 Clefiial Venus; the Sidonians under that of Aſptaroth or Aſtarte; and the Romans 


<4 


under that of Diana and Hecate. See As f ARTE, Diana, HECATE, and 


Some eaſtern people about Paleſtine adored the Moon as Queen of Heaven. This 
ſuperſtition was adopted by the Jews, who are reproved for it by the prophet Jere- 
miah, in theſe words, as ſpoken by the Jews; Let us ſacrifice to the Queen of Hea- ch. xliv. ver. 
ven, and pour out our drink-offerings to beer. YT; * 
The Moon was worſhipped, by the people of Carran in Meſopotamia, as a god, 
not a goddeſs, and called Lunus. Spartian tells us, theſe people were of opinion, 
that ſuch as believe the Moon to be a goddeſs, and not a god, will be their wives 
ſlaves as long as they live; but, on the contrary, thoſe who eſteem her to be a god 
will ever be maſters of their wives, and never be overcome by their artifices. The 
fame author tells us, there were remaining ſeveral medals of the Nyſæans, Magne- 
flans, and other Greek nations, which repreſented the Moon in the dreſs, and 


under the name of a man, and covered with an Armenian bonnet. 


! 


The Mythologiſts ſay, that Luna was the daughter of Hyperion and Thera, or, 
according to others, the daughter of the Sun; that ſhe was the wife of the air, and 
the mother of the dew; that there was a time, when there was no Moon; that the 
Arcadians had a king named Proſelenus, who was before her; and that ſhe appeared 


® 
(FJ 


a little before Hercules fought with the giants. : 
A black bull was facred to this goddeſs, to denote that ſhe is both black and 
horned after her change. She is pictured riding in a chariot drawn by two horſes ; 


Whereas the Sun, whoſe motion is ſwifter, drives with four. She 
| * 
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Ecl. viii. v. 


MO O 


She was thought to have great power in enchantments and magical operations; and 


the ſorcerers of Theſſaly boaſted, they had power to draw her down to the earth by 
their incantations. Hence Virgil; | 


Carmina vel czlo poſſunt deducere Lunam. 
Pale Phebe, drawn by verſe, from heav'n deſceni.. DRYVDE N. 
And Horace, deſcribing the witch Canidia ; 


Quz ſydera excantata voce Theſſala, 
Lunamque cælo deripit. 


Sbe that can charm the Moon, 5 
And force the flars from their fix d ſeats of light, CREECH. 


Virgil introduces Niſus, who, finding his friend Euryalus ſurprized by a party of 


the enemy, and preparing to dart his ſpear among them, firſt looks up to the Moon, 


and addreſſes a prayer to her, that ſhe would aſſiſt him, and direct his weapon 


through the air. 


En. ix. ver. 


402. 


HERO DO r. 
I. 2. 


Ocyus adducto torquens haſtile lacerto, 
Suſpiciens altam Lunam, ſic voce precatur: 
Tu, dea, tu præſens noſtro ſuccurre labori, 
Aſtrorum decus, & nemorum Latonia cuſtos: 

Si qua tuis unquam pro me pater Hyrtacus aris 
Dona tulit, ſi qua ipſe meis venatibus auxi, 
Suſpendive tholo, aut ſacra ad faſtigia fixi; 
 Hanc fine me turbare globum, & rege tela per auras, 


Reſolved at length, his pointed ſpear he ſhook ; 
Wen caſting on the Moon a mournful look, 
Guardian of Groves, and goddeſs of the night, 
Fair Queen, he ſaid, direct my dart arigbt. 
Tf ere my pious father, for my ſake, 
Did grateful Offerings on thy altars make, 
Or I encreas'd them with my fikvan toils, 
And hung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils ; 
Give me to ſcatter theſe. Fo. DRVY DEN. 
The Moon had ſeveral temples at Rome; one in the fourth region of the city; 
another on mount Aventine ; and one on mount Palatine. This laſt was remark- 


able (according to Varro) for a ſupernatural light that ſhone about it all night, and 
was therefore called Templum Lune Noctilucæ. JJV 


The Egyptians ſacrificed to the Moon, when ſhe was at the Full. The victims 


offered to her were ſwine, which the Egyptians held to be impure animals, and were 


forbidden to offer them to any other deities, but that planet and Bacchus. When 
they ſacrificed to the Moon, and had killed the victim, they put the end of the 


tail, with the ſpleen and fat, into the caul, and burned them on the ſacred fire, and 


eat reſt of the fleſh on the day of the New Moon. Thoſe, whoſe poverty would 


not admit of the expence of this ſacrifice, moulded a bit of paſte into the ſhape of 


Num. xxviii. 
EB © Ie 7 


a hog, and offered up that. 
The New Moons were obſerved, by the Hebrews, as ſolemn feſtivals, particularly 
that of the month Tzy/r:. At theſe times, they offered, beſides the uſual ſacrifices, 


a burnt-offering of two young bullocks, one lamb and ſeven rams, with a certain 


quantity of flour, wine, and oil. As the ſpace of the Moon's entring into, and 
coming out of, conjunction with Sun, belongs one half to the old, and the other 
to the new month, and they had no ſure way of computing it with any exactneſs 
or certainty, they obſerved two days, namely, the laſt of the old, and the firſt of 


the new month, for greater ſecurity, I 


The 
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The fixing the time of the New Moon, for want of Aſtronomical Tables, was 
done after this manner. The firſt man that obſerved, or thought he obſerved, the 
New Moon, was to repair with all ſpeed to the grand Council, and give notice of it. 
If his teſtimony was judged ſufficient, the preſident proclaimed the New Moon, 
by ſaying Mekudaſh, it is conſecrated ; after which it was proclaimed every where by 
ſound of trumpet. | 5 | ee nes | 
The modern Jews, notwithſtanding their preſent uſe of Aſtronomical Tables and Leo of Ma- 
Cycles, aſſemble about the time of the New Moon, to diſcover the creſcents; and, b 
as ſoon as they perceive them, they make a prayer, in which they call God the 
Creator of the Planets, and reſtorer of the New Moon. They lift themſelves on 
tiptoe towards Heaven, deſire an exemption ſrom all evil, make mention of David, 
ſalute one another, and diſperſe. See the Su N. 


MOQUAMOS. Temples, or Chapels, of the inhabitants of the iſland of Sc- Dareee, 
cotora, on the coaſt of Africa. 1 
Theſe iſlanders are idolaters, and worſhip the Moon as the parent of all things. 
Their Moquamos, or Temples, are very ſmall and very low. They have three little 
doors, and, in order to enter any one of them, a perſon muſt ſtoop almoſt to the 
ground. In each of theſe chapels is an altar, on which are depoſited ſeveral ſticks 
formed like Flower-de-luces, which have ſomething of the reſemblance of a croſs. 
Every Moguamo has it's peculiar prieſt, called Hodamo, who is annually choſen, and 
the ſignatures or marks of his function are a {ſtaff and a croſs, which he muſt not 
preſume to give away on any pretence whatever, or ſuffer any perſon to touch it, on 
pain of Jofing one of his hands. : —— 
The uſual time ſet a-part for divine ſervice in theſe chapels, is, when the Moon 
ſets, or when ſhe riſes. At this time they ſtrike a certain number of blows on a long 
ſtaff with a ſhorter, and walk round the chapel three times. This ceremony is ac- 
companied with an oblation of ſome odor iferous wood, put in an iron baſon, which 
hangs by three chains over a large fire. After this, the altar is incenſed three times, 
and the doors of the temple as often, and the devotees make the moſt folemn vows 
and earneſt ſupplications to the Moon. In the mean time, the Hodamo ſets on the 
altar a lighted taper made of butter, and beſmears the croſſes and other utenſils with 
this favourite greaſe. On certain days they make a ſolemn proceſſion round the 
temple, when one of the chief men of the country carries a facred ſtaff. After 
the proceſſion is over, they cut his fingers off, and preſent him with a ſmaller ſtaff, 
and very ſingular honours are paid him on account of his being poſſeſſed of fo ſacred 
an implement. Bo EC 


 MORABITES. A Mohammedan ſect; followers of Mohaidin, the laſt ſon Mazuor. de 
of Huſſein, who was the ſecond ſon of Ali, Mohammed's Son-in-law, = Afrique, 1. 
The moſt zealous of this ſect live in deſert places, like Monks, either alone, or 8 

in company, and profeſs Moral Philoſophy, obſerving many things contrary to the 

precepts of the Koran, followed by the Turks. They live very licentiouſly, and 
pretend, that, having purified their ſouls by faſting and prayer, it is lawful for them 

to enjoy the creatures. At feſtivals, and the nuptials of great men, they ſing verſes 
in honour of Ali and his fon, and, having eat and drank plentifully, they dance, 

till, being weary, they fall down with many ſighs and tears; and then ſome of 

their diſciples take them up, and carry them to their hermitages. 

This ſect is chiefly found in Africa, where they are much reſpected by the people. 
It began about the year 700. mp — 


MORD AO. The ſame as Azrail. See AZ RAIL. 


 MORGIANS. The name of a Mohammedan ſect, which holds, that faith D' Hzzne- 

without good works is ſufficient to falvation. wy ob 2 
Gazali, a Mohammedan Doctor, tells us, the Morgians expect, that God ſhould 
work every thing in them, and affirm, that ſin does not hurt believers, and that 
works without faith ſignify nothing. Schabi, another Mohammedan Doctor, glances 
at this ſect, when he exhorts his diſciples to be afraid of the threatnings of God, and 
Vol. II. Nn not 


— m—_ 
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D' Hzxpz- 
Lor, Bibl. 
Orient. 


. MOR 
not to behave like thoſe, who defer doing any thing that 1s good, and hope to be 


faved notwithſtanding, 


MORID [Arab.] The Mohammedans give this name to thoſe, who aſpire to 
a life of uncommon ſpirituality and devotion, and for this purpoſe put themſelves un- 
der the direction of another, whom they call Morſebid, that is, Director. 

They have a famous book, intitled Adab al Moridin, which treats of the quali- 
fications thoſe ought to have, who put themſelves under the direction of one of thoſe 
ſpiritual guides. | 


MORPHEUS. One of the miniſters or attendants on Somnus the god of 
Sleep, according to the Pagan ſyſtem of Theology. | on 
The peculiar office of Morpheus was, in raiſing a phantaſm, or dream, to mimick 


the actions, habits, and geſtures of men; whereas Phobetor and Phantaſos, (two 


Ovid. Met. I. 
xi. v. 633. 


Terms de Ley, 
449. 


lift. of Tythes, 


other miniſters of $/ep) were employed, the firſt in raiſing the images of animals; 


the laſt, the pictures of rivers, mountains and inanimate things. 


At pater e populo natorum mille ſuorum 
Erxcitat artificem ſimulatoremque figuræ 
Morphea: non illo juſſos ſolertius alter 
Exprimit irtveſſus, vultumque modumque loquendi. 
Adjicit & veſtes, & conſuetiſſima cuiuue 
Verba. Sed hic ſolos homines imitatur: at alter 
Fit fera volucris, fit longo corpore ſerpens. 
Hunc Icelon ſuperi, mortale Phobetora vulgus 
Nominat. Eſt etiam diverſe tertius artis, 
Phantaſos: ille in humum, ſaxumque, undamque, trabemque 


: . * . . 7 
Quzque vacant anima, feliciter omnia tranſit. 


Morpheus, of all his num' rous train, expreſid 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt; 
The walk, the words, the geſture cou'd ſupply, 
The habit mimic, and the mein belye; 
Plays well, but all his action is confin'd, 
Extending not beyond our human ind. 
Another, birds, and beaſts, and dragons apes, 
And dreadful images, and monſtrous ſhapes : 
This demon, Icelos, in heav'n's high hall, 
The gods have named, but men Phobetor call. 
A third is Phantaſos, whoſe actions row! 
On meaner thoughts, and things devoid of foul ; 
Earth, fruits, and flow'rs he repreſents in dreams, 
And folid rocks unmoved, and running ſtreams. DRYDEN: 


See SOMNUS. 


MORTUARY. (Mortuarium.) In the Engliſh Eccleſiaſtical Law, is, a gift 
left by a man at his death to his Pariſh-church, in recompence of perſonal tythes 
omitted to be paid in his life-time : Or, it is that beaſt, or other cattle, which, 
after the death of the owner, by the cuſtom of the place, is due to the parſon or 
vicar, in lieu of tythes or offerings forgot, or not well and truly paid by him that 
is dead. TH 

Selden tells us, it was uſual antiently to bring the Mortuary along with the corpſe, 
when it came to be buried, and to offer it to the church as a ſatisfaction for the ſup- 
poſed negligence and omiſſion the deceaſed had been guilty of in not paying his per- 
tonal tythes ; and from thence it was called a corſe preſent. 

A Mortuary is not properly due to an eccleſiaſtical incumbent from any but 
thoſe of his own pariſh: but by cuſtom, in ſome places, they are paid to the in- 
cumbents of other pariſhes, when corpſes are carried through them. The biſhops 
of Bangor, Landaff, St Davids, &c. had formerly mortuaries of prieſts. And it was 
cuſtomary, in the dioceſe of Cheſter, for the biſhop to have a mortuary, on the 


2 | ; death 
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death of every prieſt dying within the archdeaconry of Cheſter, of his beſt beaſt, 
ſaddle and bridle, and beſt gown or cloak, hat, and upper garment under the 
own. 
g Mortuaries are not now paid in kind; but money is to be given in lieu of them. 
By a ſtatute of H. VIII. they are to be paid as follows. He that dies poſſeſſed of 
moveable goods to the value of 40 J. or above, is to pay 10 6. He that dies poſſeſ- 
F ſed of goods of 30 J. value, and under 40, is to pay 6 s. 8 d. and fo on, in propor- 
. tion. But, if the goods are under 6 J. 135. 4 d. value, no Mortuary is to be 
paid. | 


MOSCABEANS. The name of a Mohammedan ſect, who believe, that God is D' Hexxr- 
literally what the Koran deſcribes him to be. They are a kind of Anthropomorphite 97, Bibl. 
Mohammedans. 1 . . 
It is certain, the vulgar Mohammedans are ignorant enough to imagine, that God 
has hands, feet, eyes, and ears: ſome of them even hold, that he has a thick black 
beard, with. a great many other imaginary attitudes. N 


MO SCOVITE oH RUSSIAN MONKS. Religous, of Great Ruſſia or 
Black Ruſſia, better known by the name of Moſcovy. POET, | 
The Moſcovite Monks are all of the order of St Baſil, and profeſs the opinions of g des Old 
the Greek Church, which is the eſtabliſhed religion of that country. The monaſtic Relig. T. 1. 
life was introduced in Moſcovy as early as Chriſtianity itſelf, namely, in the reign of c. 21 | 
the Czar Wolodimer, about the year 987. VE 
There is an incredible number of convents, both of men and women, in Moſ- 
covy : Olearius ſays, there are no leſs than 1 500 convents, churches, and chapels, in 
Moſcow, and above 70 convents in the ſingle town of Novogorod. The convent 
of Troitza, twelve leagues from Moſcow, is ſo rich, that it entertains three hundred 
religious, and its revenues are every day increaſing by the liberality of the Great Dukes, 
who go twice a year thither in pilgrimage. . e 
As divorce is permitted in this country, a man may quit his wife, whenever he 
pleaſes, and go into a convent; and, if his wife marries again, he may take the 
order of prieſthood. Perſons of quality, when they are dangeroully ill, uſually take 
the habit, and the tonſure; after which they muſt take no medicine, nor even nou- 
riſhment, becauſe thoſe, who take the /eraphical habit (as they call it) are no longer 
reckoned in the number of men, but are become/angels; and if, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, they recover of their ſickneſs, they afe obliged to perform their vow, to 
_ diſſolve their marriage, and go into a monaſtery. | SY 
Chriſtian apoſtates, Tartars, and Pagans, who would embrace the Moſcovite 
religion, muſt firſt retire for tix weeks to a convent, where they are inſtructed 
by the Monks; who notwithſtanding are very ignorant, and know very little 
of the principles of their religion. Olearius gives the following inſtance of 
their ignorance. In the city of Novogrod, there is a convent dedicated to St An- 
thony, who, the Monks ſay, came into thoſe quarters on a Miller's mule, with 
which he went down the Tyber, paſſed the ſea, and came up the river Wolga as 
far as Novogorod. When he arrived at this city, he bargained with ſome fiſhermen 
for all they ſhould take at one draught. The fiſhermen drew up a large trunk, 
filled with ornaments for faying maſs, books, and a large ſum of money, with 
which he built a chapel, where he was buried. The devotions and pilgrimages be- 
came ſo frequent in this place, that they ſupplied money enough to build a very fine 
_ convent, dedicated to that faint. 3 . | 
The Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops of Moſcovy are all taken out of the 
cloiſters, according to the antient practice of the Greeks. The Monks faſt much 
more rigorouſly than the people. Some of them live in ſolitudes, either alone in 
miſcrable huts, or with a few companions, and eat only herbs and roots. They 
make three vows, of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. Whoever tranſgreſſes them, 
or goes out of the monaſtery, and is retaken, is condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, | | 3 
In Moſcovy, the women are thrown into Monaſteries, whether they will or no, Ibid. c. 23. 
and without any call to a religious life. If a huſband is tired of his wife, or ſuſpects 
her fidelity, he may cauſe her to be ſhaved, and ſhut up in-a cloiſter, where ſhe is 
confined for life. Barrenneſs is allowed to be a very ſufficient cauſe, and a man, 
Who has no children by his wife, may ſhut her up in a convent, and marry 
again 
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again at the end of ſix weeks, The Great Dukes, or Czars, make uſe of this privi- 
lege, when they have only daughters. The Czar John Baſil, after twenty years 
marriage, having had no children by the princeſs Salome his wife, ſhut her up in the 
monaſtery of Suſdal, and married Helena, daughter of Michael Linſki, a Poloneſe, 
in the year 1526. The princeſs Salome made great reſiſtance, when they offered 
her the religious habit, and even trod it under foot: but ſhe was at laſt obliged 
to ſubmit, and ſoon after was brought to bed in the convent of a ſon, who 
was called George. The Czar, who ſuſpected the child was not his own, would 
have put her to death ; but ſhe embraced the altar, and ſwore it was the Czar's; up. 
on which he ſpared her. 


MOSES (TE Five BOOKS OF), See PENTATEUCH. 


MOSHABBEHIT ES or ASSIMILATORS. An heretical ſect of the 
Mohammedans ; fo called, becauſe they hold a reſemblance between God and his crea- 
tures, ſuppoſing him to be a figure compoſed of members or parts, either ſpiritual or 
corporeal, and capable of local motion, of aſcent and deſcent, &c. 
Some of this ſect believe, that the divine nature may be united with the human in 
the ſame perſon: for they grant it poſſible, that God may appear in a human form, 
as Gabriel does; and, to confirm this opinion, they alledge Mohammed's words, 
that he ſaw the Lord in @ moſt beautiful form, and Moſes's talking with God face 


to face. 


MOSQUES. The temples, or places of religious worſhip, among the Moham- 
medans. The Arabic term is Maſg:ad, which ſignifies an Oratory, or place of 
prayer. The Turks and Perſians uſually pronounce it Meſged or Meſgid ; whence the 


| Italians have formed the word Meſquita, and we the word Moſque. The principal 
| Moſque of a Town is called Maſgiad Giame, the Great Moſque, and is to them what 


a Cathedral Church is to the Chriſtians. ; „„ 1 
All Moſques are ſquare, and generally built with good ſtones. Before the chief gate 
there is ſquare court, paved with white marble, and low galleries round, whoſe 


roof is ſupported by marble pillars. In theſe the Turks waſh themſelves, before they 
go into the Moſques. The walls are all white, excepting ſome few places, on which 
the name of God is written in large Arabic characters. In each Moſque there is a 


great number of lamps; and between the lamps hang many chriſtal rings, oſtriches 
eggs, and other curioſities, ſent out of foreign countries; which make a fine ſhew, 


when the lamps are lighted. About each Moſque there are ſix high towers, each 


having three little open galleries one above another. Theſe tewers, as well as the 
Moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with gildings and other ornaments : 


they are called Minarets; and from hence, inſtead of a bell, the people are called 


to prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe, whom they call Muegins. 
Moſt of the Moſques have a kind of hoſpital belonging to them, in which tra- 


vellers, of what religion ſoever, are entertained during three days. Each Moſque 
has alſo a place called Tarbe, which is the burying-place of its founders. Within 


it is a tomb of ſix or ſeven foot long, and covered with Velvet or green Satin : at 


each end are two wax tapers, and round it ſeveral ſeats for thoſe, who read the Ko- 


ran, and pray for the ſouls of the deceaſed. 5 op 
It is not lawful to enter the Moſques with ſhoes or ſtockings on; for which reaſon 


the pavements are covered with pieces of ſtuff ſowed together in broad ſtripes, each 


* wide enough to hold a row of men kneeling, ſitting, or proſtrate. Women are not 
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allowed to enter the Moſques, but ſtay in the porches without. 


MO TAZ ALEs. The name of a famous Mohammedan ſect. The word 
ſignifies, in Arabic, thoſe who ſeparate themſelves from others. 
The Motazales are the diſciples of Vaſſel Ben Atha al Gazal, a diſciple of the fa- 


mous doctor Haſſan al Baſri. He quitted the ſchool of his maſter upon a diſpute, 


whether thoſe, who commit very heinous ſins, can be reckoned in the number of 
the Faithful, Vaſſel maintained an opinion, which agreed with neither fide of the 
queſtion, nor with the ſentiment of his maſter ; upon which he ſeparated from his 
{chool. 
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The Motazales are not reckoned ſtrictly orthodox. Their diſtinguiſhing tenet 
is, that there are not attributes in God ſeparate from his eſſence, and that he 
knows, not by his Inowledge, but by his eſſence; and the like of his other 
attributes. They hold likewiſe, that the Koran is not eternal, but created; 
in which they agree with the followers of Ali, and are entirely oppoſite to the 
Aſcharians, whom the other orthodox Mohammedans follow. See Ascna- 
RIANS. 

There are ſeveral ſubdiviſions in this ſet; as, the Cadarians, Nadhamians, &c. 
moſt of whom maintain, that whatever God operates in his creatures, is moſt ex- 

dient for them ; and ſome of them approach ſo near to Chriſtianity, as to allow 
that one of the attributes of God can cloath itſelf with a body. 
The Motazales are very ſubtile in philoſophy and ſcholaſtic divinity, and many 
of their Doctors have read the Greek Philoſophers, as appears by their works, 
which are all favourable to the Schiites, and directly oppoſite to the Sounites. 


MOTHER-CHURCH. In Latin, Matrix Ecclefia. The antient Chri- Bix. 
ſtians uſed this denomination of a church in different ſenſes. "4 * 
Firſt, they underſtood by it an original Church, planted immediately by ſome g. 12. | 
one of the apoſtles, and from which others were afterwards derived and propa- Tarzoo. Hiſt. | | 
gated. In this ſenſe the Church of Jeruſalem is called the Mother of all Churches Ecel. 1.5.c.9. | 
in the world, by the ſecond general Council of Conſtantinople ; and Arles the 
Mother-Church of France, becauſe ſuppoſed to be planted by Trophimus, the 
_ apoſtles miſſionary, and firſt biſhop of that place. 3 9 5 

At other times, a Mother-Church denotes a Metropolis, or the principal church of 
a ſingle province; as in ſome of the African Canons, where Matrix is uſed ſome- Cod. Afric. 
times for the Primate's See, to which other biſhops were to have recourſe for judg- © ''9: 
ment and deciſion of controverſies. os og 2 
But, moſt commonly, it ſignifies a Cathedral, or Biſhop's Church, which was 
uſually termed the Great Church, the Catholic Church, and the principal See, in 
oppolition to the leſſer Tituli, or Pariſh-Churches, committed to ſingle preſ- 
A . „ 33 8 
Eccleſia Matrix, or Mother-Church, is oppoſed to Ecclefpa Diæcęſana, or Dio- 
ceſan Church; though by their ambiguity they are often confounded, and miſtaken 
for one another. 8 5 >” bY 


 MOTHER-GODDESSES. In Latin, Matres dex. The Pagans gave the 
name of Mothers to certain goddeſſes of the firſt rank, particularly to Cybele, 

Ceres, Juno, and Veſta. 8 „ | 
Cicero ſpeaks of a famous temple, erected in the city of Engyum, in Sicily, to Orat. III. in 
the Great- Mother, or ſimply to The Mothers. Concerning this temple, the Engyans etrem. 
entertained a ſtrange ſuperſtition, It was confidently affirmed, that certain god- 
deſſes, called the Mothers, frequently appeared there. And they relate a ſtory of 
one Nicius, a man of wit, and a conſiderable perſon in the city, who had fre- 
_ quently laughed at this pretended apparition. One day, as he was haranguing in 
public, he fell down, roared like a madman, and rent his cloaths in pieces. Upon 
which he was thought poſſeſſed by the furies, and every one acknowledged the 
vengeance of the injured goddeſſes. However it was found afterwards, that this 
was only a pretended delirium, and an expedient to deliver himſelf out of the 
hands of his perſecutors, who had thoughts of deſtroying him, under pretence of 
puniſhing him for his impiety in denying the apparition of the Mothers. For, 
being ſuffered to go out of the city, he made his eſcape to the Roman General 
Marcellus. 5 
In this temple were ſhewn javelins and brazen helmets, with inſcriptions, 
which made it believed, that Meriones and Ulyſſes had conſecrated them to the god- 
deſſes, ſtyled the Mothers. | 


MOUNT OLIVET (Tur ConcRtcaTIoN or). An Order of Hiſt. des Ord. 
Religious Benedictins, in Italy, who acknowledge for their founder St Bernard Relig. T. 6. 
Tolomei, a gentleman of Sienna. This Bernard taught philoſophy ; and one day, 

as he was preparing to explain a very difficult queſtion, he was on a ſudden ſtruck 

blind : but having recovered his ſight, by the interceſſion of the holy Virgin, he 

made a vow to dedicate himſelf to her ſervice, and renounce the world. In 
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conſequence of this vow, he retired to a ſolitary place, named Arcona, about fifteen 
miles from Sienna. This was in the year 1313. The ſanctity of his life drew 
thither a great number of perſons, who renounced the world, to accompany him 
in his ſolitude. Gui de Pietramala, biſhop of Arezzo, by order of Pope 

John XXII, gave theſe Solitaries the rule of St Benedict, and Acona the name of 
Mount Olivet, either becauſe of the olive trees which grew in that place, or to 
put the Religious in mind of our Saviour's paſſion on the Mount of Olives, 

The hiſtorians of this order ſpeak of the extreme rigours obſerved by them, at 
their firſt eſtabliſhment ; their faſts, macerations, and ſpiritual exerciſes. That 
they might have no opportunity to drink wine, they cut down all the vines that 
grew about the mountain. Their extreme abſtinence was prejudicial to their 
health, inſomuch that moſt of them fell fick. Upon this they relaxed a little from 
their ſobriety, and followed St Paul's advice, drinking a little wine for their 
ſtomach's ſake. At length, they inſerted in their conſtitutions, that the beſt wines 
| ſhould be bought for the uſe of the Monks. ; 

But this congregation was not confined to Acona : It obtained ſeveral other 
ſettlements. The firſt was at Sienna ; the ſecond at Arezzo; the third at Flo- 
rence ; the fourth at Camprena, in the territory of Sienna; the fifth at Volterra; 
the ſixth at St Geminiano ; the ſeventh at Eugubio ; and the eighth at Foligni, 
Afterwards it was eſtabliſhed at Rome, and other places. Pope John XXII ap- 
proved this order in 1324, and it was afterwards confirmed by Clement VI, and 
JJ. Yo os „„ 5 | 

The Congregation of Mount Olivet has, in Italy and Sicily, about fourſcore 
monaſteries, in moſt of which are a great number of Religious. Theſe mona- 
ſteries are divided into fix provinces. The principal convent is that of Mount 
Olivet. It is ſo large and ſpacious, that the Emperor Charles V lodged in it with a 
retinue of two hundred perſons. The Popes and ſeveral princes have granted con- 
ſiderable privileges to this order. > 3 : 

— The Religious of Mount Olivet are habited in fine white ſerge. They profeſs 
the rule of St Benedict; but it is very much mitigated by their conſtitutions. 
Every Sunday they hold a conference upon ſome caſe of conſcience, or difficulty 

in the ſcripture, In ſome monaſteries, they have lectures of Humanity, Philo- 
ſophy, and Theology. It is remarkable, that they admit no perſons of noble birth 

into their order, contrary to the rule of St Benedict, which makes no diſtin- 
JJ cc: So So ns oe 

The order is governed by a General, a Vicar-general, and ſix Viſitors. They 
hold a general chapter once every year, in which they chuſe ſuperiors of 
houſes, and other officers. The ſuperiors have the liberty of wearing pontifical 
ornaments. 5 5 „„ 5 | 

There 1s likewiſe a monaſtery of Nuns, of this order, at Bitonto in the king- 
dom of Naples. Their habit conſiſts of a white gown, and a black veil. 


MOURNERS. In Latin, Flentes. An order of Penitents, in the antient 
Chriſtian Church. They were rather candidates of Penance, than Penitents pro- 
perly ſpeaking. Their ſtation was in the church-porch, where they lay proſtrate, 
begging the prayers of the Faithful as they went in, and defiring to be admitted 
to do public penance in the church, pot. 5 Tr 
Me have an inſtance of this order of Penitents in Ecebolius the Sophiſt, who, 
having apoſtatized under Julian, deſired to make his recantation, and do penance, 
under Jovian : the firſt ſtep towards which was, that he caſt himſelf proſtrate 
to the earth before the gate of the church, crying out, Calcate me inſipidum ſalem ; 
tread me under foot, as falt without favour? See PENITEN TS. 


MOZDARIANS. An heretical ſe& of the Mohammedans ; followers of 
Ja Ebn Sobeib al Mozdar, who held it poſſible for God to be a lyar and unjuſt. 
He pronounced thoſe perſons to be Infidels, who took upon them the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs: in ſhort, he condemned all, who did not embrace his 
opinions, as guilty of infidelity; whereupon 1brahim Ebn al Sendi aſked him, 
whether paradiſe, whoſe breadth equals that of heaven and earth, was created only 

for him, and two or three more, who thought as he did? to which it is ſaid he 
could return no anſwer, 
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MUEZ IN. An officer belonging to the Turkiſh Moſques, See Mos au E. 


 MUF TI. So the Turks call the chief of the Eccleſiaſtical Order, or Pri- Hitt. of the 
mate of the Muſſulman religion. He is likewiſe ſtyled Mufti-zeman, Shichu- p N OP: 
liſham, and Sabibi-fetva, i. e. Maker of Laws, Giver of Fudgmenis, and Prelate 
of Orthodoxy. | . 
The authority of the Mufti is very great in the Ottoman Empire: for even 
the Sultan himſelf, if he will preſerve any appearance of religion, cannot, without 
flirſt hearing his opinion, put any perſon to death, or ſo much as inflict any cor- 
poral puniſhment. In all actions, and eſpecially criminal ones, his opinion is re- 
1 quired, by giving him a writing, in which the caſe is ſtated under feigned 
F names; which he ſubſcribes with the words Olur or Olma, i. e. he ſhall, or ſhall 
j not be puniſhed. 5 | - . £ 
Such outward honour is paid to the Mufti, that the Grand Seignor himſelf 
riſes up to him, and adyances ſeven ſteps towards him, when he comes into his 
preſence. He alone has the honour of kiſſing the Sultan's left ſhoulder, whilſt 
the Prime Vizir kiſſes only the hem of his garm ent. 8 
When the Grand Seignor addreſſes any writing to the Mufti, he gives him the Ric aur. 
following titles. To the Eſad, the wiſeſt of the wiſe; inſtructed in all know- 
© ledge; the moſt Excellent of Excellents; abſtaining from things unlawful; the 
* ſpring of virtue and true ſcience ; Heir of the Prophetic doctrines ; Reſolver of the 
* Problems of Faith ; Revealer of the orthodox articles; key of the treaſures of 
© truth; the light to doubtful allegories; ſtrengthened with the grace of the 
< ſupreme Legiſlator of mankind, May the moſt high God perpetuate thy 
* virtues.” 5 
The election of the Mufti is ſolely in the Grand Seignor, who preſents him 
with a veſt of rich ſables, and allows him a ſalary of a thouſand aſpers a day, 
which is about five pound ſterling. Beſides this, he has the diſpoſal of certain 
benefices belonging to the royal moſques, which he makes no ſcruple of ſelling 
to the beſt advantage; and, on his admiſſion to his office, he is complimented by 
the agents of the Baſha's, who make him the uſual preſents, which generally 
amount to a very conſiderable ſum. . A 8 
Whatever regard was formerly paid to the Mufti, it is now become very little 
more than form. If he interprets the law, or gives ſentence contrary to the 
Sultan's pleaſure, he is immediately diſplaced, and a more pliant perſon put in 
his room. If he is convicted of treaſon, or any very great crime, he is put into 
a mos (kept for that purpoſe in the ſeven towers at Conſtantinople) and pounded 
to death. 1 + 


MUNASCHITES. A ſect of Mohammedans, ſo called from the Arabic Ricavr, 
word Munaſchat, which ſignifies Metempſychoſis, becauſe they believe the doctrine Do 07 hs | 
of Pythagoras concerning the Metempſychaſis, or Tranſmigration of ſoul s. * 
They are alſo called Altenaſochites from the Arabic Altenaſoch, which is of the 
ſame import. ee a, 


 MUNYCHIA. [Gr.] An anniverfary ſolemnity, obſerved at Athens, on prur. de 

the ſixteenth day of the month Munychium, in honour of Diana, firnamed Glor. Athe- 
 Munychia, either from Munycus, the ſon of Pentacleus ; or from a part of the went. 

Piræeus, called Munychia, where the goddeſs had a temple, to which the Athe- suioas. 

nians allowed the privileges of a ſanctuary. EN 3 | 

At this ſolemnity they offered certain cakes, called in Greek «uqpyovrec, that 

Is, ſhining on every fide, either becauſe they were attended with lighted torches, 

IP they were offered at-the time of full moon, that being the day of the 

eltival, | a | 

This feaſt was inſtituted in memory of the victory, gained by Themiſtocles 
over the Perſian fleet at Salamis, which happened at the time of the full moon ; 


and it was dedicated to Diana, becauſe ſhe was reputed. to be the fame as the 
moon. Fore | 
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MURCIA. The Pagan goddeſs of ay 2 The name is taken from 
Murcus or Murcidus, an obſolete word ſignifying a dull, flothful, or lazy 
rſon. 5 5 
The ſtatues of this goddeſs were always covered with duſt and moſs, to ex- 


preſs her idleneſs and negligence. She had a temple at Rome, at the foot of 


mount Aventine. 

Some Authors confound her with Venus, and pretend ſhe was called Murcia by 
miſtake, inſtead of Murtea, from Murta, an old Latin word ſignifying a Myrtle. 
tree, that plant being dedicated to Venus. 


MUSIC (Church.) See ANTHEM, HYMNS, PSALMs, &c. 


MUSES. In Latin, Muſe. Certain fabulous divinities of Pagan antiquity, 
who particularly preſided over Poetry and the Poets. For this reaſon it is uſual with 


_ thoſe authors, when they prepare to celebrate any heroe, action, or thing, to invoke 


Ecl. iv. ver. 1. 


theſe goddeſſes to their aid. Thus Virgil; 8 
Sicelides Muſæ, paulo majora canamus. 


Sicilian Muſe, begin a hftier ſtrain. DAY DEN. 


And, in another 2 the ſame poet calls upon theſe divinities, to inſtru him in 


the ſecrets of nature and philoſophy. 


Georg. ii. ver. 
473+ | 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſæ, 
Quarum ſacra fero, ingenti perculſus amore, 
Accipiant, cælique vias & ſydera monſtrent, &c. 


Te ſacred Muſes, with whoſe beauty fired, 

My foul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpired ; 

Whoſe prieſt I am, whoſe holy fillets wear; 

Would you your poet's firſt petition hear; 

Give me the ways of wand'ring ſtars to know z 5 

The depths of heaven above, and earth below. DRYDEN. 


Some reckoned the Muſes to be no more than Zhree, viz. Mneme, Awde, and 
Melete, 1. e. Memory, Singing, and Meditation. But the moſt antient authors, and 
particularly Homer and Heſiod, reckon zine. The laſt author has comprized their 
names in the following verſes. a 


Clioque, Euterpeque, Thaliaque, Melpomeneque, 
af wen Eratoque, Polymniaque, Uraniaque, 

Calliopeque. OL #3 be bs | Gs 
CL1o means Glory or Renown : EUTERPE, Plkaſing or Delighting : THALIA, 
Flouriſbing: MELPOMENE, Attracting: TERPSICHORE, Rejoicing the heart: ERATO, 


the Amiable or Lovely: Pol VYHVMNIA, Multitude or Variety of Songs: URANIA, 


the Heavenly: and CALL IOP E, Sweetneſs of Voice. a 

To Clio they attributed the invention of Hiftory; to Melpomene, Tragedy; and to 
Thalia, Comedy : to Euterpe, the uſe of the Flute; to Terpfichore, the Harp ; and 
to Erato, the Lyre and Lute: to Calliope, Heroic Verſe; to Urania, Aſtrology ; 


and to Polybymnia, Rhetoric. 


The origin of theſe fabulous goddeſſes is variouſly reported, and various reaſons 


are aſſigned for the number three or nine. They were three, becauſe there are but 
three ſpecies of muſic ; that with the voice alone, that with wind inſtruments, and 
that with ſtringed inſtruments. They were nine, with relation either to nine ſcien- 
ces, or as many conſtellations, ws | 

There were ſeveral places conſecrated to the Muſes, from whence they had ſeveral 


denominations ; as Heliconiades from mount Helicon ; Pierides from Pieria ; Parnaſ- 
fides from Parnaſſus, &c. 
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There was a Fountain of the Muſes, near Rome, in the meadow, where Numa 

uſed to meet the goddeſs Egeria. The care of this fountain, and of the worſhip 

paid to the Muſes, was intruſted with the Veſtals. TC 


MUSSERIN [Turk] A name given to a ſect of Atheiſts in Turky. The word Ricaur, 
ſignifies thoſe who keep a ſecret, from the verb aſerra to conceal, Their ſecret is _ of oe 
flatly to deny a deity. f 8 | _ m- 

It is faid, many of the Cadi's and learned men in Turky are Muſſerin, or Atheiſts. 

But the chief of them are Chriſtian renegado's, who to ſhake off the terrors and remorſe 
of conſcience, embrace this opinion ; which however they dare not publickly 


profeſs, 
MUSSULMANS. Se MOHAMMEDANS. 


MUTH. A falſe god, mentioned by Philo Biblius, who tells us, that Saturn Su Euſeb. 
caſtrated himſelf, and obliged his companions to do the like ; and that ſoon after he 8. . 
placed in the number of the gods his ſon Muth, whom he had by Rhea, and whom 
the Phœnicians call ſometimes Death, and ſometimes Pluto. 1 85 5 

Muth, in the Phœnician or Hebrew language, ſignifies Death; and it is probable, 
this is the fame deity as Baal-zebub, the god of Accaron. See BAA IL-2 EBUB. 


_ MYSIA [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, in honour of Ceres, firnamed Myſia, Pavsan. in 
from Myſius an Arcadian, who dedicated a temple to her about ten fadia diſtant from — 
Pellene in Arcadia; or from the Greek yuoizr, to cloy, ſatisfy, or be well fed, Ceres 
being the firſt who taught men the uſe of con. l 
This feſtival continued ſeven days, upon the third of which all the men and dogs 
were ſhut out of the temple, and all the women and bitches ſhut within; where 
having performed the accuſtomed rites, the day following they returned to the men, 
with whom they ſpent the remainder of the feſtival in jeſting and laughing at one 
another, RF; VVA 


MYSTERIES. In the religious ſenſe of the word, are the arcana or ſecrets 
of religion. It is uſually derived from the Greek jwuvar T0 Foe, to ſhut the mouth, 
as much as to ſay, we ought to be ſilent about theſe matters, . „ 

All religions, true or falſe, have their Myſteries. The Pagan religion was remark 
ably full of them. Thus the Poets ſpeak of 5 


— ——- Myſtica vannus Iacchi. Virxe.Georg, 


DP | | I. v. 166. 
The van myſterious of the god of the wine. 
And 
— 7 edifcre myſtica ſacra deæ. ovib. Ep. 2. 


ver. 42. 


The rites myſterious of the nuptial pow'r. 


Ovid reckons it a great crime to divulge the myſtic rites of Ceres or Juno, and tells 
us, that the ceremonies of Venus were in an eſpecial manner myſterious, 


Quis Cereris ritus auſit vulgare profanis, 
Magnaque Threicia ſacra reperta Samo? 

Præcipue Cytherea jubet ſua ſacra taceri: 
Admoneo, veniat ne quis ad illa loquax. 


Art. Amator. 
]. 2. ver. 601. 


What impious wretch will Ceres rites expoſe, 
Or Junò's ſolemn myſteries diſcloſe ? 
But Venus moſt in ſecrecy. delights : 
Away, ye babblers, from her ſilent rites. DRYDEN. 


The Eleuſinia, or ſacred rites of Ceres, ſolemnized at Eleufss, were called, by way of 
eminence, ywuvota, the Myſteries; and ſo ſuperſtitiouſly careful were they to conceal 
Vor, II. Pp theſe 
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theſe ſacred rites, that, if any perſon divulged any part of them, he was thought to 


have called down ſome divine judgment on his head, and it was accounted unſafe to 
abide under the ſame roof with him. Horace declares he would not put to fea in 


the ſame ſhip with one, who revealed the myſteries of Ceres. 


Od. 2.1. 3. 
ver. 26. 


Sat. 6. ver. 
313. 


— Vetabo, qui Cereris ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, ſub iſdem 

Sit trabibus, facilemque mecum 
Sofvat phaſelum. 


It is true, the Pagan myſteries were generally Myſteries of iniquity, and concealed only 
becauſe they would have rendered their religion ridiculous and odious. Read Juve- 
nal's deſcription of the Myſteries of the geod goddeſs, as ſhe was called: 


Nota Bone Secreta Dee, cum tibia lumbos 
Incitat, &c, 


The facred writings often ſpeak of the infamous Myſteries of Aſtarte, Adonis, and 
other Pagan deities, in which the moſt ſhameful crimes were committed under the 
ſpecious veil of religion, 55 


The whole religion of the Egyptians was myſterious from beginning to end, and 


L. 13. contr. 
Fauſt. | 
J 1 Cor. x. 11. 


| 


both their doctrine and worſhip wrapped up in ſymbols and hieroglyphics. 

The religion of the Fews was full of Myſteries. The whole nation (according to 
St Auguſtin) was a Myſtery, as it repreſented, or was a type of, the people of 
Chriſt, and the Chriſtian religion. Whatever was commanded, or forbidden them, 
was figurative. Their ſacrifices, prieſthood, &c. included Myſteries. The prophecies 


concerning Jeſus Chriſt, in the Jewiſh books, are likewiſe figurative and myſterious, 


See PROPHECY and TyPEs. FE Fae # 0 

The Chriſttan religion has it's Myſteries. Such are, the Incarnation of the Word; 
the Hypoſtatical Union of the divine and human nature; the miraculous birth, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion of the Son of God, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, &c. 
St Paul often ſpeaks of the Myſteries of the Chriſtian religion; as, the Myſtery of 


the Goſpel, the Myſtery of the Croſs of Chriſt, and the Myſtery which was kept ſecret 
ſince the world began. And he calls the er of the Goſpel ſtewards of the Myſte- 


ries of God. It would be tedious to multiply citations to this purpoſe, 


NADAB 
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N A 


/ 


Ad AB. The ſovereign Pontiff, or high-prieſt, of the Perſians. GzusL:, 


I The dignity is the fame as that of the Myf#i among the Turks; Voyage round 
N. the world, 


y, with this difference only, that the Nadab may diveſt himſelf of B. 2. c. 2. 
his eccleſiaſtical office, and paſs to civil employments, which the 


\| 
) 


£ t 
Pj 


Mufti may not. 1 5 
The Nadab takes place next to the Atmath-Dulet, or prime mi- 
8 niſter. He has two Judges under him, called the Sceił and the Caf, 
who decide all religious matters, grant divorces, and are preſent at contracts and pub- 
lick acts. They have deputies in all the cities of the kingdom. The revenues of 
the Nadab amount to 14000 Tomans yearly ; and he diſpoſes as he pleaſes of the 
legacies left to moſques, which always turn greatly to his profit. ED 


U 


— Sd 


NANIA. A Pagan goddeſs, to whom the Romans built a temple without the Vaxxo, de 
city, near the gate Viminalis, and ſuppoſed her to preſide over the doleful ditties, 2 
or ſongs, that uſed to be ſung at funerals, in honour of the dead, to the found of 
flutes and other inſtruments, by women that were hired for that purpoſe, and called C:c:xo, de 
Prefice. Hence the funeral ſongs themſelves were ſtyled Neni@ : whence Horace; |egibus. 


Abſint inani funere næniæ, . 
Luctuſque turpes, & querimoniæ. . 
Mourn not; no friendly tears let fall; 

Nor ſongs adorn my funeral. 


The flutes, at the funerals both of the Greeks and Romans, were uſed, not only to 
accompany the voices of thoſe who ſung the næniæ; but alſo to point out the time, 
when the aſſiſtants were to ſtrike their breaſts in token of ſorrow; which was to be 
performed in cadence with the muſic of the inſtruments, IR, 1 


NAHUM (TRE PRroPHECY oF). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
Nahum is the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer prophets; a native of Elkoſhai, a little His sox, 
village of Galilee, the ruins of which were ſtill to be ſeen in the time of St Jerom. e 
The particular de vs of this prophet's life are altogether unknown. 8 
Authors are divided as to the time when Nahum propheſied, ſome fixing it to the Joss in. An- 
reign of Ahaz, others to that of Manaſſeh, and others to the times of the captivity. 4. 2. 


St Jerom places it in the reign of Hezekiah, after the war of Sennacherib in Egypt, CIE. Ar ex. 
| I. 1. 


which the prophet ſpeaks of as a thing paſſed. Str. 1. 


The ſubject of Nahum's prophecy is the deſtruction of Nineveh, which he de- 
ſeribes in the moſt lively and pathetic manner; and this prophecy was verified 
in the fiege of that city by Aſtyages in the year of the world 3378, before 
Chriſt 622. we” 
The ſtyle of this prophet is very bold and figurative, and can hardly be exceeded 
by the moſt celebrated maſters of Oratory. Hear how he deſcribes the dreadful cir- | 
cumſtances of the ſiege of Nineveh. * The thield of his mighty men is made red; Ch. 2, z. 
the valiant men are in ſcarlet; the chariots ſhall be with flaming torches, they 
l ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall joſtle one againſt another. The gates of the 
* Tivers ſhall be opened, and the palace ſhall be diſſolved.— Take ye the * 
* © 


. OruMan, 
Hiſtory, P. 1. 
B. 1. c. 4. 


NAR = 

of filver, take the ſpoil of gold. -She is empty and void and waſte; and the 
heart melteth, and the knees ſmite together, and much pain is in all loins, and the 
faces of them all gather blackneſs.— The horſeman lifteth up both the bright 
ſword and the glittering ſpear ; and there is a multitude of ſlain, and a great num- 
ber of carcaſes; and there is none end of their corpſes : they ſtumble upon their 
* corpſes, &c. 8 3 | 

The time of Nahum's death is not known. The Greek Menologies and the La- 
tin Martyrologies place his feſtival on the firſt of December, 


A 


NAIDS. Nymphs of the fountaius. See NyMPns. 


NAMAZ. The common and daily Prayers, which the Turks, by their Law, 
are commanded to repeat five times in the fpace of twenty-four hours. They are 
thus diſtinguiſhed. 


1. Sabah Namazi, or Morning-Prayers. 
2, Oile Namazi, or Noon-Prayers. 

3. Thindi Namazi, or Afternoon-Prayers. 
4. Achſham Namaz1, or Evening-Prayers. 
5. Yatzi Namazi, or Night-Prayers. 


Of theſe, three are fixed; namely, the morning, evening, and night-prayers; and 
two are moveable, viz. the noon, and afternoon-prayers; theſe vary according to 
the length or ſhortneſs of the days. For inſtance; at the equinox, the morning- 
prayers are ſaid before the twelfth hour of the night, that is, the hour before ſun- 


riſing, or between five and fix o'clock in the morning; noon-prayers at the ſixth 


hour of the day, or our twelve o'clock ; afternoon-prayers at the ninth hour, or three 


o'clock; evening-prayers at the twelfth hour, or fix o'clock; and night-prayers at 


the firſt hour and half of the night, or half an hour paſt ſeven. 


In appointing the time of theſe prayers, they are ſo ſuperſtitious, that after the 


preſcribed hour they deem them vain and fruitleſs, and to be repeated hereafter in 


Arad, or Purgatory. In the field, before a battle, they are obliged to perform their 
Namaz: but, after the battle is begun, or if it continues beyond the hour, the Na- 


maz may be omitted without ſin, becauſe they are of opinion, that a Muſſulman can- 


not perform a more acceptable worſhip, than to fight valiantly againſt the Chri- 


ſtians. 


On Friday, or the Turkiſh Sunday, they add a ſixth Namaz, called Salah Na- 


mazi; which additional prayers are ſaid between ſun-rifing and noon. 


It is related of the Sultan Murad, or Amurath I, that, for ſome time after his ad- 
vancement to the empire, he had never been uſed to fay the Namaz, or common 
prayers, with the reſt of the people. Menla Fenari the Mufti, who at that time 
diſcharged the office of Judge, took occaſion once, when Murad was to give his 
evidence before him, to reject him as a witneſs unworthy of credit. The Sultan, 
aſking the reaſon of this ſtrange proceeding, was anſwered by the Mufti, that he ac- 


counted his teſtimony to be of no force, as coming from one, who never uſed to be 


preſent at the common prayers with the reſt of the Muſſulmans. Whereupon 


Murad, to atone, for his fault, ordered a ſpacious Jami, or royal moſque, to be 


BIxGHA I, 
Orig. Eccleſ. 
B. 8. C. 3. 


built at Adrianople, which at this day retains the name of Muradiò. 
NAP E. Nymphs of the meadows. See Ny MP Hs. 


NARTHEX [La?.] This name is given by antient writers to a part of the 
fabric of the Chriſtian church. There was the exterior or outward, and the inte- 
rior or inward, Narthex. CE 

The Exterior Narthex, which we may call the Ante-temple, conſiſted of the whole 
circumference of the outward courts, including the Veſtibulum or Porch, and the 
Atrium or Area before the church. 

The Interior Narthex, or Ante-temple within the church, (the only part properly 
ſo called) was the firſt ſection or diviſion of the fabric, after entring into the church, 
and was peculiarly allotted to the Monks and women, and uſed for the offices of 
rogations, ſupplications, and night-watches. Here likewiſe they placed the dead 
corpſes, whilſt the funeral rites were performing. This lower part of the church 
was the place of the Energumens, and the Audientes; and hither Jews, Heathens, 

I | Heretics, 


„ 25 153 
Heretics, and Schiſmatics, were ſometimes allowed to come, in hopes of their con- 
verſion by hearing the ſcriptures read, and ſermons preached. ; 
Dr Beverege and others ſeem to place here the font or baptiſtory, as in our mo- 
dern churches. But it is certain, that, for many ages, the baptiſtery was a diſtinct 
place from the body of the church, and reckoned among the Exedræ, or buildings 
adjoining to the church. | 3 5 
This part of the church was called Narthex, becauſe being long, but narrow, and 
running croſs the front of the church, it was ſuppoſed to reſemble a ferula, that is, 
a rod or ſtaff; for any oblong figure was by the Greeks called e hnF, Narthex. 


de NAVE. 


NASI. The name of the head, or preſident, of the great Jewiſh Sanhedrim. SID, de 
Ile had great veneration paid him by the reſt of the bench, conſiſting of ſeventy-Oone W 'E: 
perſons: for all the company uſed to riſe, when the Næſi came into the court, and Babyl. Gem. 
did not fit down again till he bad them. Towards the latter end of the Jewiſh go- “ Horajoth. 
vernment, theſe preſidents of the Sanhedrim were often removed, as the high-prieſts 
were; but with this difference, that the high-prieſt, though depoſed, kept his title 
and quality, but the Na, when diſplaced, was conſidered only as a private man. 
Till the time of the Captivity, the Naſi and king ſeem to have been the ſame 
erſon; that is, the prince on the throne executed the office of preſident of the 
 Sanhedrim. The Rabbins give Moſes the title of firſt Naſ or head of the great 
| Sanhedrim. Abrabanel and David Ganz, when they mention the Judges, aſſign 
to each of them the office of Nai. And Maimonides affirms the ſame concerning 
Eli and Samuel. After the Captivity, the ſupreme magiſtrate and the Nai were 
_ diſtinct perſons, According to the Rabbins, the prerogative of this office belonged 
to the poſterity of Hillel, 15 e e 


NAS SERIES. A ſect, or clan, of people, inhabiting a ſmall territory in F. Bessox, 
the middle of Syria; who are neither Mohammedans nor Chriſtians, but have Y 15 _ 
ſomething of both. The ſecrets of their religion are not much known, for their x 
women and common people are abſolutely enjoined not to learn it: their prieſts 
alone are entitled to that privilege. „„ 5 3 

It is faid, they have a Goſpel, and that they believe in the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. They obſerve Eaſter, and ſome other Chriſtian feſtivals. They 
have a peculiar veneration for St Barbara. Their aſſemblies are very private. 
They pronounce ſeveral prayers over bread and wine, which are diſtributed to 
all that are preſent. They obſerve no faſts, and abſtain only from eating the 
females of all living creatures. They ſwear by St Matthew and St Simon, though 
they are perfect ſtrangers to the hiſtory of either of them. However, if any one 
aſks them what religion they are of, they anſwer they are Mohammedans. 'They 
eat no ſwine's fleſh, but drink wine freely. ; . 


NATI GAV. A kind of houſehold god of the Mongalian Tartars. He is Kiscuza, 
the guardian of families, and preſides over the products of the earth. Every houſe China illuſtr. 
has an image of this deity, who has a wife and children: the former is placed at 

his left hand, and the latter before him. TD Ms 

No one preſumes to go to dinner, till Natigay and his family are firſt ſerved. 

Their entertainment conſiſts in having their mouths plentifully greaſed ; and the 
fragments of their repaſt are thrown out of doors, for the accommodation of ſome 
unknown ſpirits. 15 


NAT IVITVY OF JESUS CHRIST. See CHRISTMAS-DAx. 


NATIVITVY OF JOHN BAPTIST. See Jon BAT TIST (Na- 
TIVITY OF.) 


NAVE. In Latin, Navis; in Greek, Nacs. Part of the fabric of the an- Bixcnay, 
tient Chriſtian churches. It was immediately next to the Narthex, and ſeparated Orig. Ecclei 
from it by wooden rails. See NARTHEX. | 3 

The entrance into the Nave was by gates, which the modern rituals call royal 


gates, perhaps becauſe here kings laid down their crowns, before they proceeded 
Vor. II. Q q farther 
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. 
farther into the church. The Nave ſeems uſually to have been a ſquare buildin ; 
in the loweſt part of which ſtood the Sub/trati, or Penitents of the third order 
Here likewiſe ſtood the Ambo or Reading-deſk. In this part of the church, all 
the Faithful, or ſuch as were in the Communion of the church, had their 
places aſſigned them; among whom were the fourth order of Penitents, called 
Confiſtentes. | 

It is obſervable, that antiently men and women did not aſſemble promiſcuouſly, 
but had diſtinct places aſſigned them, in this part of the church. Some writers 
are too curious in fixing the womens part always preciſely to the north, or right 
ſide of the church : for it appears to have been otherwiſe in many of the Greek 


_ Churches. Theſe places of the women were elevated, or a kind of galleries, 


called for that reaſon Verse a, and r , becauſe they Were places of bearing, 
Theſe galleries were ſometimes made uſe of for councils to fit in, as Leo Allatiug 
obſerves of the council of Conſtantinople in 1165. Virgins and widows had a di- 
ſtin& place allotted them, which was railed off from the reſt of the Nave, and 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſuitable text of ſcripture written upon the wall; ſuch 
as, there 1s difference between a wife and a virgin ; the unmarried woman careth for 


the things of the Lord, &c. 1 Cor. vii. 34. 
NAULUM. [Lat.] Charon's Fare. The Greeks and Romans had a ſuper- 


ſtitious cuſtom of putting a ſmall coin, or piece of money, in the mouth of dead 
_ perſons, to pay their paſſage in Charon's ferry-boat, croſs the river Styx. The 
Greeks called it Aan. „ 


Lucian, who is perpetually rallying the ſuperſtition of the Greeks, has intro- 
duced a humorous dialogue between Charon and Menippus, about paying this fare. 
It is as follows: 3G N : 5 
Cba. Pay the ferry-man, ſirrah. Men. Bawl as long as you will, the devil 
© a farthing ſhall you get. Cha. Come, come, a penny for your paſſage. Men. 
* How! would you have money from one, who has none ? Cha. Can any man 


© want a penny? Men. I want it. Cha. Sirrah, I'll cut your throat, or I'll 


© have my money. Men. And I will crack your fool's crown with this ſtaff. 


* Cha. Muſt I have nothing then for ferrying you over? Men. Let Mercury pay 


* you your fare, ſince it was he brought me hither. Mer. It would be fine in- 
* deed, if I muſt pay for the dead, after the trouble of conducting them to this 


place. Cha. Pay me, or you ſhall not ſtir from this place. Men. Pull your 


© boat aſhore then. But what method can you take to make me pay you, ſeeing 


© I have no money? Cha. You know well enough, you ought to have brought 


© ſome. Men. Grant I did know it; could I help dying? Cha. What! ſhall you 
© be the only perſon to boaſt you have paſſed in Charon's ferry for nothing? Men. 
s How ſay ye for nothing? have not I toiled at the oar and pump, without trou- 
© bling thee with lamentations, as others do? Cha. That is nothing at all to your 
© fare. Men. Reſtore me then to life again. Cha. Ay to be beaten by Macus, 
* thank ye. Men. Trouble me then no farther. Cha. If ever you fall into my 
© hands again. Men. There is no coming hither twice. 

| Ariſtophanes introduces Hercules telling Bacchus, he muſt pay two oboli. 


*Ey TAoItphy TUVETWI & * A e 
NevuTns Sid ge, d d Oοον puter D 


Th' old ferry-man will waft you over Styx 
For two poor oboli, an eaſy fare ! 


The Comædian ſeems to reflect upon the Judges of the Athenian Courts, who, 


at the end of their ſeſſion, were preſented with two o69/7, Accordingly Bacchus 


replies: 
eb, ws mine Sve TaAyTLYE Jy bon. 


Alas ! Such is the mighty pow'r of gold, \ 
Two oboli in either world prevail. 


The 
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The inhabitants of Hermione, a town of Peloponneſus, did not put money in 
the mouths of the dead, as the other Greeks did, becauſe, their town being con- 
ſecrated to Proſerpine, they had the privilege of being ferried over gratis. 


NAZ ARE ANS. Chriſtian Heretics, fo called. This name was originally . 
given to all Chriſtians in general, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt was of the city of Nazareth. T. 2. art. 
But afterwards it was feſtrained to a ſect of Heretics, who affected to aſſume it Nazarean. 
rather than that of Chriſtians. Their religion was a ſtrange jumble of Judaiſm = T9 
and Chriſtianity : for they were Jews by birth, were circumciſed, kept the Sab- 
bath, and other obſervances of the Mofaical Law; and at the fame time received 
the New Teſtament as well as the Old, acknowledged Jeſus Chriſt to be the 
Meſſiah, and practiſed the Chriſtian Baptiſm. Theodoret indeed pretends, they fit. Feel. 
honoured Jeſus Chriſt only as a juſt and good man; and he places the beginning off 
their hereſy about the time of Domitian. St Auguſtin makes them the ſucceſſors Hzres. g. 
of thoſe, whoſe obſtinacy in the like opinions was condemned by the apoſtolical 
Council of Jeruſalem. 5 . „„ — 

The Nazareans (as well as the Ebionites) were deſcended from thoſe Chriſtians, Epiph. ibid. 

who left Jeruſalem a little before the ſiege, and retired to the country about Jordan, 
called Perea ; whence they are ſometimes called Peratics, There were ſome TY 
of them remaining in the time of St Auguſtin, They dwelt about Pella in Avc.inFaut. 
Decapolis, near the, river Jordan, and at Berea a city of lower Syria. They J. 19: & 28: 
perfectly underſtood the Hebrew tongue, in which they read the books of the 
Old Teſtament. | „ VV . 
Theſe Heretics, keeping the mean between the Jews and the Chriſtians, pre- 
tended to be friends alike to both: nevertheleſs the Chriſtians treated them as abo- 
minable heretics, and the Jews deteſted them more than the other Chriſtians, 
becauſe they acknowledged gqeſus Chriſt to be the Meſſiah. Epiphanius ſays, they 
curſed and anathematized them three times a day in their ſynagogues. . 


 NAZARITES. Among the Jews, were perſons, who either dedicated 
| themſelves, or were ſo by their parents, to the obſervation of the laws of Na- 
Zariteſbip. They were of two forts ; namely, ſuch who obliged themſelves to it 
only for a ſhort ſpace of time, as a week, or a month, and thoſe who were bound 
to it all their life. Of this latter kind were Sampſon and Samuel. The former 
was to be a Nazarite unto God from the womb, as the angel foretold to his mother: 
the latter was to be given (or dedicated) 7 the Lord all the days of his life. 
All that we find peculiar in their way of life, is, that they were to abſtain from 1 Sam. i. 11. 
a and all intoxicating liquors, and never to ſhave or cut off the hair of their 
3 & 8 | 

The firſt fort of Nazarites were moreover to avoid all defilement, even that of 
entring into a houſe where a dead perſon was: and if they chanced to contract Num. vi. 
any pollution before the term was expired, they were obliged to begin afreſh, &c. 
Women, as well as men, might bind themſelves to this vow, After it was acc 
compliſhed, they preſented themſelves to the prieſt, who brought them to the door 
of the tabernacle or temple, where they offered the facrifices preſcribed in thoſe 
_ caſes: after which their heads were ſhaved, and the hair thrown into the fire of the 
ſacrifice; and then the prieſt pronounced them freed from their vow. LE 
Thoſe who lived at ſuch a diſtance from the temple, that they could not reach it 
by the time their vow was expired, might ſhave their heads at any other place ; at 

which time they ſet apart the price of the ſacrifice, in order to bring or ſend it to 
the temple by the next opportunity. This St Paul did, who made this vow aa xvili.ie 
at Corinth, ſhaved his head at Cenchrea, and went ſoon after to Jeruſalem, to ac- | 
compliſh it by the uſual offering. 

Perſons who were not in a condition, or had not leiſure, to perform all the 
ceremonies of Nagariteſbip, might partake in the merits of another perſon's vow, 
by contributing to the expences of it. St Paul is again an example of this ; 
who, by the advice of St James, joined himſelf with four men that had a 4% %. 
vow, and was at charges with them, in order to convince the new converts, gn 
that he continued to keep the Law. Joſephus, in order to magnify the zeal and amiq I. 14. 


devotion of Herod Agrippa king of the Jews, tells us, he cauſed ſeveral Nazarites e. 5. 
to be ſhaven, 


I 


Judges xiii. 5. 


| RI 
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_ The term Nazarite is derived from the Hebrew nazar, which ſipnifies 
ſeparated; the Nazarites, during their vow, being ſeparated from the ordinary 


converſation of men, the uſe of wine, &c. St John the Baptiſt led this kind of 
life. 1 


Hizzox. in NEB O. An idol of the antient Babylonians, mentioned in J/aiab xlvi. x. 
9 0 The word Nebo comes from a root that ſignifies to propheſy. Some think Bel and 
Nebo to be one and the fame deity, : others take Bel to be the Sun, and Nebo the 
Moon. | 
NMeͤbo, or Nabo, is found in the compoſition of the names of ſeveral princes of 
Babylon; as, Nabonaſſar, Nabopolaſſar, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabuzaradan, &c. 
The Seventy, inſtead of Nebo, read Dagon. 


OR NECERES. So the Turks call a clan of people, inhabiting the mountains 
PRELL, Jour- about Jebilee, in Syria, who are of a very ſtrange and ſingular character, For 
. © it is their principle. to adhere to no certain religion; but, Chameleon- like, they 
put on the colour of religion, whatever it be, which is reflected upon them 
* by the perſons, with whom they happen to converſe. With Chriſtians they 
© profeſs themſelves Chriſtians ; with Turks they are good Muſſulmans; with 
© Jews they paſs for Jews; being ſuch Proteus's in religion, that no body was 

© ever able to diſcover what ſhape or ſtandard their conſciences are really off. 


NECESSITY. An imaginary goddeſs of the antient Pagans. Horace places 
her in the retinue of Fortune, and gives this picture of her: DE 


Od. 35.1. r. Te ſemper anteit ſæva Neceſſitas, 

„o Clavos trabales & cuneos manu 
Geſtans ahena, nec ſeverus 1 
Vncus abeſt, liquidumque plumbum. 


NECESSIT V fill ſtalls before, 
And leads the way with pois nous breath, 
And all the inſtruments of death, 
Sharp ſwords, and wheels and racks, 
That flow with putrid gore, 
Her brazen hand to fright the nations ſhakes, CREECH. 


Pavsax.1.2. She had a temple in Acrocorintbus, which no body was allowed to enter. 


NECROMANCY. In Greek, Neceguavrraa, i. e. Divination by the dead. 
The antient Pagans had a method of divining, or enquiring into future events, in 
which anſwers were given by deceaſed perſons. The Tonne. or witch of Endor, 
who called up the ghoſt, or appearance, of Samuel, to anſwer Saul, is an inſtance 
of this practice.  - GY TT 5 
They raiſed (or pretended to raiſe) the ghoſts of deceaſed perſons by various 
invocations and ceremonies; the moſt uſual of which are deſcribed by Seneca, 
who has introduced Tireſias conſulting the ſhades in a dark and gloomy grove. 


1n Oedip. Hic ut facerdos intulit ſenior gradum, _ 

v. 547. Haud eſt moratus: præſtitit noctem locus. 
Tunc foſſa tellus, & ſuper rapti rogis 
Jaciuntur ignes. Ipſe funeſto integit 
Vates amictu corpus, & frondem quatit: 
Lugubris imos palla perfundit pedes : 
Squalente cultu mœſtus ingreditur ſenex : 
Mortifera canam taxus aſtringit comam. 
Nigro bidentes vellere, atque atrz boves 
Retro trabuntur : flamma prædatur dapes, 
Vinumque : trepidat igne ferali pecus. 
Vocat inde manes, teque qui manes regis, 
Et obſidentem clauſtra lethalis lacus : 


x Carmenque 
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Carmenque magicum volvit, & rapido minax 5 

Decantat ore quidquid aut placat leves, 
Aut cogit, umbras. Irrigat ſanguis focos, 
Solidaſque pecudes urit, & multo ſecum 
Saturat cruore; libat & niveum inſuper 


Lactis de hls, & Bacchum manu 


Luæva, canitque rurſus, & terram intuens 
Graviore manes voce & attonita ciet. 
Soon as the venerable prieſt arrived, 
He ſtay d not, but prepared the ſolemn rites : 
The gloomy foreſt ſpread a night around. 
Deep in the earth a trench he ſunk, then ſnatch'd 
The burning brands, and heap'd them ore the graves. 
Clad in funereal robes he march'd along ; 
With deadly yew bis hoary locks he bound, 
And waved in awful pomp his magic wand, 
This done, black ſheep and cows are backward dragg d: 
The riſing fire devours the offer d meats, 
And in the flame the ſacrifice expires. 

F Next he invokes the Manes of the Dead, 
And him, who rules the dreary realms of night : 
Then fings the Magic Hymn, or to appeaſe, 

Or force th' unwilling ſhades : of milk and wine 
Libations, laſt, he pours ; then calls the ghoſts 
With louder voice, and adjuration dire. 


Though theſe rites might be performed in any place, yet there were ſome 
places more particularly appropriated thereto, two of which were the moſt remark- 
able. The firſt was in Theſprotia, where Orpheus is ſaid to have reſtored to life yzrop. 22 
his wife Euridice; and Periander, tyrant of Corinth, was affrighted by the appa- Terpſichore. 
rition of his wife Meliſſa, whom he had murdered. The other was in Campania, 
at the lake Avernus, celebrated by Homer and Virgil, in their ſtories of Ulyſles 
— 8 : is oo . 


NE CT AR. As the poets call the food of the gods Ambroſia, ſo they call 
their drink Nectar. Ovid repreſents Jupiter drowning the cares of empire in 
this heavenly liquor. nr fe ens 1 LES t 

—— Jovem memorant diffuſum nectare curas Metam. I. 3. 

Sepoſuiſſe graves, vacuaque agitaſſe remiſſos e 

Cum Junone jocos. . 8 


When Jove, diſpoſed to lay afide the weight 
Of public empire, and the cares of ſlate, . 
As to his queen in Neciar-bowls he quaſf d, &c. Ap DIS Ox. 


Homer introduces Vulcan performing the office of cup- bearer, and filling out 
Nectar to the gods, but in ſo awkward a manner, that their godſhips cannot for- 
bear laughing immoderately. . — —[— 
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II. 1. v. 597. 


Then to the reſt be filled ; and, in his turn, 
Each to his lips applied the neftar'd urn. 
Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 


And unextinguiſh'd laughter fills the ſties. Mr Pops, 
Vo I. II. "Kr En "os 
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Vulcan, probably, deſigned to move laughter, by taking upon him the office of 
Hebe and Ganymede, with his awkward limping carriage. Hebe was properly 
cup-bearer to the gods. | 


I. 4. v. 2: — u. 3 TPO; 1dr] HBn 


Nlxraę S ον . 


Immortal Hebe, freſh with bloom divine, 5 
The golden goblet crowns with purple vine. Mr Pop k. 


But this office was taken from poor Hebe, and given to Ganymede, a Trojan 
youth, whom Jupiter was in love with, and raviſhed under the ſhape of an eagle, 


Ov 1p Met. —— percuſſo mendacibus aëre pennis, 

b, 10. F: 199: Abripit Iliadem, qui nunc quoque pocula miſcet, 
Invitaque Jovi Nectar Junone miniſtrat. 
Down with his maſquerading wings he flies, 
And bears the little Trojan to the ſkies; 

Where now, in robes of heav'nly purple dreſt, 

He ſerves the Nectar at th! Almighty's feaſt, 9 
To flighted Juno an unwelcome gueſt. 


CRoOxaAL. 
Horace, complimenting Auguſtus on his deification, deſcribes him as ſeated at the 
table of the gods, and drinking Nectar with them. | - 


_ 3. 1. 3. Quos inter Auguſtus recumbens 
gs Purpureo bibit ore Nectar. 


With theſe Auguſtus, heav'nly gueſt, 8 
| Sits down, and puts the Nectar round. CREE CR. 
8 NE GOM BO, NEGO SCI, and NEPIND I. The names, which the 
zione de Con- African negroes of Congo, Angola, &c. give to three prieſts of their religion. 
go, & The Negombo is looked upon both as a prieſt and a prophet. He not only pro- 
feſſes to foretel future events, but he aſcribes to himſelf likewiſe an innate virtue 
of healing all manner of diſeaſes. He is always ſufficiently provided with a vaſt 
variety of medicaments, the virtues whereof are ſo deeply impreſſed on the minds 
of the Negroes, that the miſcarriage of the Negombo's preſcriptions is always im- 
puted to the patient. 8 5 5 5 
The prieſt, who aſſumes the title of Negeſci, muſt always have eleven wives. 
Such as meditate revenge on their enemies apply to the Negoſci, who cuts off ſome 
locks of their hair, and having bundled them up together throws them into the 
fire. In the mean time he pronounces ſome formal imprecations againſt the 
enemy particularly mentioned, and againſt his whole family. . 

The Nepindi ſtyles himſelf maſter of the elements, and pretends to controul 
thunder, lightning, and ſtorms. To manifeſt his power, he raiſes large heaps 
of earth contiguous to his habitation. After he has finiſhed the uſual facrifices, 
and magical operations, a little animal, they ſay, creeps out from the foot of one 
of them, which raiſes itſelf by flow degrees, and at laſt takes its flight towards 
the heavens. Then thick clouds darken the ſkies, and thunder, lightning, and 
rain immediately enſue. | 


CRAsSET, NEGORES. A religious ſe& of the Japaneſe, which derives its original 
is i. from one Cambadexs, a diſciple of Xaca. _— 
| This Cambadoxi was a celebrated magician, and pretended to caſt out devils. 
When he perceived himſelf near death, he ordered his diſciples to convey him 
privately into a dark cavern, under pretence of repoling himſelf there without 

any interruption. Before his deceaſe, he aſſured his diſciples he ſhould riſe again, 

to confound all thoſe who preſumed to oppoſe his doctrine. His diſciples pre- 

tend, he did not die, but that, being weary of the world, he cauſed himſelf to 
be ſhut up in that ſolitary cave, into which no perſon ſince that time has dared 
to enter. A conſiderable number of temples have been erected to the memory of 


Cambadoxi. | 
ETD 3 
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The ſect of the Nepores is divided into three claſſes. The firſt, which is not 
ſo numerous as the reſt, apply themſelves wholly to the worſhip of the gods, 
and the performance of religious ceremonies ; the ſecond, to all manner of military 
arts; and the laſt, to the making arms for the ſervice of the public. Their man- 
ner of living is very whimfical and particular. All matters of conſequence among 
them muſt be determined nemine contradicente, and if any one diſſents from the 
reſt, they uſually come to blows, till he gives up his negative. They are fo 
numerous, that in three or four hours time, by ringing a large bell, which may 
be heard at a very great diſtance, they can raiſe an army of thirty thouſand men; 
upon which account the emperors are obliged, by conſiderable preſents, to keep 
them attached to their intereſts, They are forbidden to kill any animal whatever ; 
yet they make no ſcruple to cut one another's throats, in their quarrels, which are 
very frequent. | 
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NEHALENNIA. A Pagan goddeſs, unknown till the fifth of January More. 
1647, when an eaſt wind blowing hard in a creek in Zealand, and driving the Fw Bs 
ſea to the oppoſite coaſt, left naked the ſhore, where ſome ruins were perceived 
that had before been covered by the ſea, The people repairing thither found 
amongſt the rubbiſh altars, urns, vaſes, ſtatues, and baſs-reliefs of deities, and 
among the reſt the goddeſs Nehalennia, with inſcriptions declaring her name. 

PF. Montfaucon has given us ſeven images of this goddeſs. In the firſt the is 
repreſented fitting, with a baſket in her lap full of apples and fruit, and a dog at 
her right fide. The dog and baſket of fruit are ſeen in moſt of the other repre- 

ſentations. In two or three of them is exhibited the god Neptune together with 
the goddeſs Nehalennia; which ſeems to intimate that ſhe was invoked by failors 
for a proſperous voyage. n in pn To ro ON 
The etymology of the name, as uſual, is variouſly given ; ſome deriving it from 
ve om the new moon, others from veα A lately taken, and others fr om ſome 
_ Scythian or German word. io een 


NEHEMIAH (Tux Book os.) A canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Nehemiah was born at Babylon during the captivity, and ſucceeded Ezra 
in the government of Judah and Jeruſalem ; whither he came with a com- 
miffion from Artaxerxes Longimanus, authorizing him to repair and fortify 
” city in the fame manner as it was before its deſtruction by the Baby- 
onians. ; 

Nehemiah was a Jew, and was promoted to the office of cup-bearer to the 
Perſian king; and the opportunities he had of being daily in the king's preſence, 
together with the favour of Eſther the queen, procured him the privileges he ob- 
tained for building the city, and the ſettlement of his country. When he came 

to Jeruſalem, he finiſhed the rebuilding of the walls in fifty two days, and dedi- 
cated the gates of the city with great ſolemnity. Then he reformed ſome 
abuſes, which had crept in among his countrymen, particularly the extortion 
of the uſurers, by which the poor were ſo oppreſſed, as to be forced to ſell 
their lands and children to ſupport themſelves and their families. Then he re- 
turned to Perſia, and came back again with a new commiſſion, by virtue of 
which he regulated every thing relating both to the ſtate and religion of the 
he The hiſtory of theſe tranſactions is the ſubject matter of this book of 

ebemiah. ; 755 25 

It is related in the ſecond book of the Maccabees, that Nehemiah ſent to ſearch 
for the holy fire, which before the captivity the prieſts had hid in a dry and 
deep pit ; and that not finding any fire there, but only a thick and muddy water, 
he ſprinkled it upon the altar ; whereupon the wood on the altar, which had been 
ſprinkled with this water, took fire, as ſoon as the ſun began to appear: which 
miracle coming to the knowledge of the king of Perſia, he cauſed the place, 
where the fire had been hid, to be encompaſſed with walls, and granted great | 
privileges to the prieſts. 

Nehemiah died at Jeruſalem, having governed the people of Judah for about 
thirty years. | | 

There are ſome things in this book, which could not poſſibly be written by 
Nehemiah himſelf. For example, memorials are quoted, wherein were regiſtered 


the names of the prieſts in the time of Jonathan the ſon of Eliaſhib, and "_ 
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Epig. 48. 
v. 19. 


NE O 
to the times of the high- prieſt Jaddus, who met Alexander the Great. The ſe 
therefore muſt have been added afterwards. 


NEM EAN GAMES. See GAM Es. 


NEMESIS. A goddeſs of Pagan antiquity, whoſe office it was, to inſpect 
the actions of men, to puniſh the wicked, and reward the good. Hence Catullus: 


cave 
Ne pœnas Nemeſis reponat 
Eſt vehemens dea; lædere hanc caveto. 


Take. heed left Nemeſis puniſb you : ſhe is a vebement goddeſs ; therefore take care not 


„i . 


eleg. 8. v. 9. 


70 offend ber. 


The word Nemeſis is of Greek original, nor was there any Latin word that ex- 
preſſed it. Therefore the Latin poets uſually ſtyled this goddeſs Rhamnuſia, from a 


famous ſtatue of Nemeſis at Rhamnus, a town of Attica, Hence Ovid. 


Exiget ah dignas ultrix Rhamnuſia pœnas. 


The wrongs I feel Rhamnuſia ſhall avenge. 


Nemeſis was ſaid to be the daughter of Oceanus and Nox. She was repreſented 


with wings, to denote the celerity with which ſhe followed men to obſerve their 
actions. VVT 8 5 5 
Pauſanias relates, that the Perſians, before the battle of Marathon, having pre- 


pared marble in order to erect trophies of victory, and being defeated by the 
Greeks, the latter made uſe of the very ſame marble to erect a monument to the 


goddeſs Nemeſis. 


SuUIDAS. 


Electra, = 
V. 793. 


MouTF. 
Antiq. in 
Suppl. 1 
B. 2. 


Spo N, Miſcel. 
p. 348. 


The Romans worſhipped this goddeſs, and placed her ſtatue in the Capitol, but 
gave her no name in their language. When they went to war, they facrificed 


to her; and when they returned victorious, they rendered her thanks for the re- 


venge ſhe had taken of their enemies. 3 ns, 
Nemeſis is plainly Divine Vengeance, or the eternal juſtice of God, which ſeverely 
niſhes the wicked actions of men. 3 8 I 
The Greeks obſerved a feſtival in memory of the dead, called Nemeſeia, from 


the goddeſs Neme/is, who was thought to defend the relics and memories of de- 


ceaſed perſons from injuries. Hence, in Sophocles, when Clytæmneſtra inſults 
over the aſhes of her ſon Oreſtes, Electra thus invokes Nemęſis: PE ro for 


Axse, Neweois, Ts VavivTog deriws. 
Hear, Nemeſis, avenger of the dead. 
Some cities worſhipped more than one Nemeſis, particularly Smyrna; concern- 
ing which Paufanias relates, that Alexander, the ſon of Philip, after hunting on 
mount Pagus, came to the temple of the Nemeſes, and ſlept by it under a Platane 


© tree, near a fountain ; and the Nemeſes appeared to him in his ſleep, and directed 
him to build a city, This city was Smyrna. 8 


NEO COR]. [Gr.] Sacred officers, among the antient Greeks, whoſe em- 


ployment it was (according to Heſychius) to /weep the temples, but (according 


to Suidas) to adorn them. Perhaps the Neocori had originally both theſe offices: 
but in proceſs of time this employ became very conſiderable ; for we find ſome 
Neccori who were apy, chiet-prieſts ; 2q-vobdera:, diſtributers of the rewards 
at the public games; and principal magiſtrates of the cities. Such was Aulus 
Clodius Herennianus, who had held in Pergamus the principal employs, as General 
of the militia, and other poſts, _ 

The office of the Neocori was to take care of adorning the temples, and pre- 


ſerving the utenſils, and offerings that were made; to inſtruct ſtrangers in the 


2 worſhip 
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worſhip of the god, to whom the temple was built; and to take care of the cele- 

bration of the feaſts. It was likewiſe the buſineſs of the Neocori to ſprinkle 

with luſtral water thoſe who entered into the temples. Concerning this latter 

office, Theodoret relates, that the Emperor Julian entering into the temple of Hiſt. 1. 3. 

the public Genius at Antioch, the Neocori, who ſtood on each {ide of the gate of © 185 

« the temple, threw luſtral water on all that entered; whereupon Valentinian 

© (afterwards Emperor) who was a Chriſtian, and who, as captain of the guard, 

© walked before Julian, perceiving that a drop of water had fallen on his clothes, 

« ſtruck one of the Neocori, ſaying he had daubed him inftead of purifying him. 

© The Emperor Julian was ſo provoked at this open contempt of his religion, that 

© he immediately baniſhed Valentinian'. ; 

Cities thought it an honour to have the title of Neocorus. Thus we read, in 
the Ads of the Apoſtles, that the city of Epheſus was Neocora of the great god- 
deſs Diana; Newzoezv h Epheſus had this prerogative above other cities; 
though ſome of them (as Smyrna and Pergamus) diſputed the primacy with her. 
We meet with medals of cities, whoſe inſcriptions import, that they had been, 
H, Te, TiTeRxis re e, Fwice, thrice, or four times Neocorus. Epheſus, for 
inſtance, having been made Neocora under Nero, bore that title in his reign ; and 
having that honour given her under Adrian, ſtyled herſelf zwice Neocora under that 
emperor ; and being again made Neocora under Caracalla, ſhe then intitled herſelf 
thrice Neocora. „ 5 

There were colleges of the Neocori, as an inſcription in Gruter informs us, 
where Marcus Aurelius Aſclepiades Hermodorus is ſtyled 5 Tzw9C1rm mm; Twy 
ved 75 peyuns Ta i; the moſt antient of the Neocori of the Great 
| Serapis ; which ſeems to denote a community, where a kind of ſuperiority was 
obſerved, as in colleges. - 1 . 

Emperors had their Neocori, when, through flattery, they were raiſed to the 
rank of gods, and temples were erected to their honour. . 


NEOME NIA, or NOUME NIA. [Gr.] A feſtival of the antient Greefs, Hx Rob. 1. 8. 
at the beginning of every Lunar month, which was (as the name imports) obſerved "oma Acts] 
upon the day of the New Moon, in honour of all the gods, but eſpecially Apollo, & c. = 
who was called N+9u/noc, becauſe the Sun is the firſt author of all light, and 
whatever diſtinction of times and ſeaſons may be taken from other planets, yet 
they are all owing to him, as the original and fountain of thoſe borrowed rays, by 
which they ſhine. ns 5 3 

This feſtival was obſerved with games and public enterta inments, made by the 
richer ſort, to whoſe tables the poor flocked in great numbers. The Athenians at 
theſe times offered folemn prayers and ſacrifices, for the proſperity of their country 
during the enſuing month, in Erectheus's temple in the Acropolis, which was kept 
by a dragon, to which they gave a cake made of honey, „„ 
The Jeus had their Neomenia, or feaſt of the New-moon, on which peculiar Num. xxviii 
| ſacrifices were appointed. They made on this day a ſort of family-entertainment 2. 
and rejoycing. Thus David tells Jonathan: Behold to-morrow is the New-moon, 1 Sam. xx. f. 
and I ſhould not fail to fit with the king at meat, &c. And Saul, we find, took 
it amiſs, that he did not attend. The moſt: celebrated Neomenia of all others 
was that at the beginning of the civil year, or firſt day of the month 7%. No 
ſervile labour was performed on this day; and they offered particular burnt-ſacri- 
fices, and founded the trumpets of the temple. 5 
The modern Jews keep the Neomenia only as a feaſt of devotion, which any 3 
one may obſerve, or not, as he pleaſes. They think it rather belongs to the Synag. Jud. 
women than to the men. In the prayers of the ſynagogue, they read from P.. 
cxiii to cxviii They bring forth the roll of the Law, and read therein to four 
perſons. They call to remembrance the ſacrifice that uſed to be offered on this day 
in the temple. See the Moo N. JFCdßꝙd?]d. 8 55 


NEOPHVYT ES. So the antient Chriſtians called the new converts, or 
heathens who had newly embraced the faith. The word is of Greck original, 
and ſignifies New Plants, ſuch perſons being conſidered as regenerated, or born 
anew, by baptiſm. 
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The term Neophytes has been uſed for new prieſts, or thoſe firſt admitted into 
orders, and ſometimes for the Novices in monaſteries. It is ſtill applied to the 
converts, which the Miſſionaries make among the Infidels. | 


NEPHALIA. [Gr.] Feaſts and facrifices of the antient Greeks, ſo called 
from inge, fober, becauſe at that time they did not offer wine, but ſome 
ſmaller liquor, as mead. NING 

The Athenians offered this kind of ſacrifice to the Sun and Moon, to Memory, 


to the Nymphs, to Aurora, and to Venus; and upon this occaſion they burned all 


ſorts of woods, excepting the vine, the fig-tree, and the mulberry-tree, becauie 


theſe trees were looked upon as the ſymbols of drunkenneſs, 


NEPHES OGLI. This word ſignifies, among the Turks, Son of the Holy 
Spirit, and is given to certain perſons, who are ſuppoſed to be born after an extra- 
ordinary manner, I mean, of a mother that is a virgin, 

We are told, there are Turkiſh young women, who live in certain retired 
places, where they never ſee a man. They go but ſeldom to the moſques ; 
and when they come thither, they ſtay there from nine till twelve at night, and 
accompany their prayers with ſo many diſtortions of body, and cries, that their 


| ſtrength is quite exhauſted, and they often fall on the ground in a ſwoon. If 
from that time they find themſelves with child, they pretend it is by the favour 


of the holy Spirit ; and for this reaſon the children they bring forth are called 
S Ons. ˙ ! 8 
The Nepbes Ogli, thus miraculouſly born, are looked upon as perſons, who 


have the gift of miracles. A monk, who lived a long time in Turky, affirms 
that there has always been two or three of theſe Nephes Ogli in the city of Bruſczia 


in Bithynia, and that their hair, or pieces of their garments, cure all forts of 


_ diſeaſes. 


NEPTUNE. The Pagan god of the ſea, He was the brother of Jupiter 
and Pluto. The fable fays, theſe three deities ſhared the government of the 


_ univerſe between them. Jupiter had Heaven, Neptune the Sea, and Pluto Hell, 


Thus Lucan : 


A {tc ſecunda 
Ægquorei rector —— Neptune, tridentis. 


Neptune, to whom the Fates by lot decree 
Inferior rule, the empire of the ſea. 


Under this character he is introduced by Virgil, calming the ſea, which Æolus 
had worked up into a ſtorm. The deſcription is very beautiful, and deſerves 
to be ſet down. | 5 ho 


Sic ait, & dicto citius tumida æquora placat, 
Collectaſque fugat nubes, ſolemque reducit —— 

Ac, veluti magno in populo cum ſæpe coorta eſt 

Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus; 5 

Jamque faces & ſaxa volant; furor arma miniſtrat: 

Tum pietate gravem ac meritis ſi forte virum quem 

Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus aſtant : 

Ille regit dictis animos, & pectora mulcet. 

Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor, æquora poſtquam 

Proſpiciens genitor, cœloque invectus aperto 
PFlectit equos, curruque volans dat lora ſecundo. 


He ſpoke, and while he ſpoke he ſmooth'd the ſea, 
Ds ſpell'd the darkneſs, and reſtored the day 


As when in tumults riſe th' ignoble croud, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud ; 


Aud 


9 
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Homer had led the way in the fo 


NET 
And flones and brands in rattling vollies fly, 
And all the ruſtic arms that fury can ſupply * 
Tf then ſome grave and pious man appear, 
They huſh their noiſe, and lend a liſtning ear; 
He fooths with ſober words their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate defire of blood : 

So when the father of the flood appears, 

And ver the ſeas his ſovereign trident rears, 


Their fury falls: He ſrims the liquid plains C 
$ DRYDEN. 


High on his chariot, and with looſen'd reins 
Majeſtic moves along, and awful peace maintains. 


equipage. 
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— ith grief and fury fun, 
Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along; Foe 
Fierce as he paſsd, the loſty mountains nod, | 5 


The foreſts ſhake, earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footſteps of th' immortal god. 
From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diſtant Rgæ ſhook, 
Far in the bay his ſhining palace ſtands, 
Eternal frame] not rais'd by mortal hands. 
This having reach'd, his braſs-hoofd ſteeds be reins, 
Fleet as the winds, and deck'd with golden manes. 
Refulgent arms 5 limbs infold, 
Immortal arms! of adamant and gold. 
He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies, 
Hie fits ſuperior, and the chariot fliess _ 
His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurface ſweep ; 
| Th! enormous monſters rolling o re the deep 
Gambol around him in the watry way; 
And heavy whales in awiward meaſures play: 
The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, 


Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his courſers fly ; 
The wond'ring waters leave the axle dry. Mr Pop E. 


Neptune (according to the fable) was the ſon of Saturn and Rhea. He had a 


wife, named Amphitrite, with whom he was a long time in love, but could find 
no means to obtain her, till he ſent the dolphin to intercede for him. This fiſh 
had the deſired ſucceſs, and, as an acknowledgment, was placed by Neptune 


amongſt the ſtars. 


The Greeks made Neptune to be the creator of the horſe. For, in a diſpute 
with Minerva, in the court of the Areopagus, who ſhould give the name to Cecropia 
(afterwards called Athens from Minerva) that goddeſs having made an olive-tree 


I ſpring 


lowing ſublime deſcription of this deity, and his 


163 


NEP. 


ſpring up ſuddenly, Neptune ſtruck the earth with his trident, and immediately | 
there iſſued forth a horſe. Hence Virgil; 


Georg. I. 1. - — Tuque O, cui prima frementem 
e Fudit equum magno tellus percuſſa tridenti, 
Neptune. 
And thou, whoſe trident ſtruck the teeming earth, | 
And made a paſſage for the courſer's birth. DRVDEN. 
He is ſaid to have found out the art of managing horſes, and putting two or four 
of them together in one chariot ; and therefore Mithridates threw chariots drawn 
by four horſes into the ſea in honour of Neptune. The horſe-races among the 
Romans, performed in the Circus, were for the ſame reaſon inſtituted in honour 
( „ 
Neptune, being engaged with ſeveral other gods in a conſpiracy againſt Jupiter, 
was forced to fly with Apollo to Laomedon king of Troy; where the former 
built the walls of that city, whilſt the latter kept that monarch's herds. At 
the end of the year, Laomedon refuſed to pay them the wages they had agreed 
for: whereupon Neptune took a ſignal vengeance on the king. Neptune (in 
Homer) mentions this event. : 
I. J. 21, Vs — —— — 3 % 9 ee 
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. Hoſt thou forgot, how, at the monarch's prayer, 
We fhar'd the lengthen'd labours of a year? 
Troy walls J raiſed ( for ſuch was Fove's commands) 
And yon proud bukwarks grew beneath my hands, 
Thy taſk it was to feed the bellowing droves, 
Along fair Ida's vales and pendent groves. 
But when the circling ſeaſons in their train 
Brought back the grateful day that crown'd our pain, 
With menace ſtern the fraudful king defy'd 1 
Our latent godhead, and the prize deny d. Mr Popes. 


The vengeance Neptune took on Laomedon was, the ſending a prodigious whale, 
which ſpouted ſuch a flood of waters as almoſt drowned the whole country. 

Mosrr. An- Neptune, in a great many monuments, is repreſented naked, with a beard, 
tiq. V.1.B.2. and holding a trident in his hand. Sometimes the dolphin is pictured with him. 
At other times he holds the flag of a ſhip in his right hand, and a trident in his 
left, We meet with the ſame god frequently repreſented in a chariot, on the ſea, 

drawn by ſea-horſes. | 
Neptune had ſeveral temples at Rome, one of which was in the Circus Fla- 
minius, whoſe ÆAdituus (Sexton) was Abaſcantus, a freed-man of Auguſtus. Strabo 
mentions a temple of Neptune in the iſle of Tenos, remarkable for its large 
halls, in which a vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled, to celebrate the Pofidonis, 
or feaſts of Neptune. Suidas ſays, there was a temple of this god on the pro- 
montory of Tenarium, Which was an inviolable aſylum to all that fled thither for 


” 


retuge. I 


T he 
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The Bull was peculiarly ſacred to Neptune. Hence Virgil; 


—— meritos aris mactavit honores, En. 1 3 v 
Taurum Neptuno, &c. 116. 


the ſacrifices laid 
On ſmoking altars to the gods he paid; | 
A bull, to Neptune an oblation due, &c.  Dxyvern. 


'The reaſon ſeems to have been, becauſe, in a conteſt with Minerva and Vulcan, 
which of them was the beſt artificer, Minerva made a houſe, Vulcan a man, and 
Neptune a bull. 2 „„ 
Neptune was worſhipped at Rome under the name of Conſus, (the god of Coun- 
ſel) and conſulted upon all occaſions, which required deliberation and counſel. 
He was likewiſe ſtyled Neptunus equeſtris (the Equeſtrian Neptune) becauſe he had 
produced the horſe; and in regard to this generous beaſt, a ceſſation from labour 
was granted to all animals, and they were crowned with flowers, during the 
feſtival of Equeſtrian Neptune. The Lud: Circenſes, or Great Roman Games, 
were conſecrated to this god, and conſiſted chiefly of chariot and horſe- races. 
The learned, who pretend to diſcover the gods of Paganiſm in the Patriarchs Bocnazr; 
and great men of ſcripture-ſtory, tell us, that Neptune is Faphet ; making Saturn 1. K . 
and his three ſons Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, to be Noah and his three ſons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet. They obſerve, that, in the partition of the earth be- 
tween the three ſons of Noah, Japhet's lot was the iſlands, peninſula's, and coun- 
tries beyond the ſeas; which agrees with the fable of the diviſion of the world be- 
tween the three ſons of Saturn, in which, as Lactantius remarks, Neptuno mari- De falſa re- 
tima omnia cum inſulis obvenerunt, Neptune had all the maritime parts and the lig. l. f. 6.11 
iſlands. e W | 
NEQUITI. The name of a ſe& of Negroes at Congo, in Africa, who Cavazzi, 
celebrate their myſteries in dark and retired places. Such as are inclined to be Idor. deſcri- 
members of this religious ſociety; are obliged to walk to and fro on a rope, till, by 3 ä 
virtue of ſome enchantment, or the artifice of ſome member, or rather through © 
their own giddineſs, they fall down. Then they enter into an extatic fit, and are 
carried into the public aſſembly. When they come to themſelves, they take an 
oath never to forſake the fraternity. Such as violate this engagement are facrificed 
to their tutelary gods. =_ b 5 


_  NEREIDS. Sea nymphs (according to the Pagan 'Theology) daughters of 
Nereus and Doris. Heſiod reckons up fifty of them, Homer gives us a liſt and 
' deſcription of thirty-three Nerezds, as follows: hoes 5 
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II. 1. 18. v; 
= | | 


Thalia, Glauce (every wat'ry name) 
Neſæa mild, and fikver Spio came: 
Cymothoe and Cymodoce were nigh, ; 
And the blue languiſb of ſoft Halia's eye. 
Their locks Aftza and Limnoria rear; 
Then Proto, Doris, Panope, appear. 
Thoa, Pheruſa, Doto, Melita, 
Agave gentle, and Amphitho? 470 : 
* 


Vo I. II. Next 


MER! . 


Next Callianira, Callianaſſa ſhow 
Their fiſter looks ; Dexamene the apes : 
And ſwift Dynamene, now cut the tides: 
Tera now the verdant wave divides : 
Nemertes, with Apſeudes, lifts the head; 
- Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed : 
Theſe Orythia, Clymene, attend PEE” 
Mara, Amphinome, the train extend ; 
And black Famra, and Fanaſſa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber hair. 
All theſe, and all that deep in ocean held > 
Their ſacred ſeats, the glimm'ring grotto fill d. Mr Pop E. 


Virgil's liſt of the Nereids is ſhorter, but diverſified with pretty circumſtances. 


Georg. 1. 4. Drymoque, Xanthoque, Ligeaque, Phyllodoceque, 

v. 336. Cæſariem effuſæ nitidam per candida colla : 

| Neſze, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque, 

Cydippeque, & flava Lycorias; altera virgo, 

Altera tum primos Lucinæ experta Jabores ; 
Clioque, & Beroe ſoror, Oceanitides ambæ; 
Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, & Aſia Deiopea; 
Et tandem poſitis velox Arethuſa ſagittis. 


Spio, with Drymo brown, and Xantho fair; 
 Phyllodoce with) long diſbevell d hair : : 
_ Cydippe, with Lycorias; one a maid, 
And one that once had called Lucina's aid. 
Clio and Beroe, from one father both 
Both girt with gold, and clad in particolour'd cloth. 
Opis the meek, Deiopeia proud; /) 
7 4 bofty, with Ligæa loud; 
alia joyous, Ephyre the ſad, 7 
And Arethuſa, once Diana's maid, 5 © 
And now, her quiver left, to love betray d. DRVD EN. 


The Nereids were eſteemed very handſome; inſomuch that Caſſiope, the wife of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, having triumphed over all the beauties of her age, 
and daring to vie with the Nereids, they were ſo enraged, that they ſent a pro- 
digious ſea-monſter into the country; and, to appeaſe them, ſhe was commanded 
by the oracle to expoſe her daughter Andromeda, bound to a rock, to be de- 
Vvoured by the monſter. VVV „„ 


"Oven; Met. - - - = - - - Immeritam maternæ pendere linguæ 
1.4. v. 669. Andromedam pænas injuſtus juſſerat Ammon. 


Z Andromeda was there, doomed to atone TRL: 
0 By ber own ruin follies not her own. EUSDEN. 


But Perſeus deliver'd Andromeda, by killing the monſter, and procured Caſſiope 

to be taken into heaven, _ A 33 

In antient monuments, the Nereids are repreſented riding in the ſea upon tritons, 
| or upon ſea-horſes. They are pictured, ſometimes with an entire human form, 
| and ſometimes with the tail of a fiſh. 


Definit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 


See the following article, 


4 n NEREUs, 


NEREUS. One of the marine deities, or gods of the ſea, according to the 
Pagan Theology. He was faid to be the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys. Like 
Neptune, he was armed with a trident. 


= = - = - - - - ſævitque tridenti | Vine, En. 
Spumeus, atque imo Nereus ciet æquora fundo. e 


Then Nereus flrikes the deep; the billows riſe, 
And, mix d with ooze and ſand, pollute the ſhres. DRYDEN. 


He was looked upon as a prophet. Hence Horace makes him ſtop the ſhip, in 

which Paris was carrying away Helen, and prophecy to him the downfal of 

Troy. * 8 5 | ; 

f | Paſtor cum traheret per freta navibus Od. 15. lib. 17 

Idæis Helenam perfidus hoſpitam; 8 
Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
Ventos, ut caneret fera 
Nereus fata, &c. 


M ben faithleſs Paris ſtole away, 
And carried Helen thro the ſea, 
Then Nereus ſtill d the uind: 
e quieted the angry cas, 
And lulld the billows into eaſe ; 
Eaſe to the lover's haſte unkind : 


2: 0 hilt thus he ſang, &c. CREE cm. 


When Hercules was ordered to fetch the golden apples of the Heſperides, he went 
to the nymphs inhabiting the grotto's of Eridanus, to know where he might find 
them. The nymphs ſent him to Nereus, who changed himſelt from one form to 
another; but was held fo faſt by Hercules, till he returned to his former ſhape, 
that he was obliged to tell him what he enquired for. „ 
Nereus had, by his ſiſter Doris, fifty daughters, called Nereids, who uſed 
to play and dance in the ſea, about the chariot of Neptune. See the foregoing 
articie. Zi | . 50 . 


NER GAL. An idol of the antient Samaritans, repreſented under the figure 
of a cock, which was the ſymbol of the fun. This idolatry was originally intro- 
duced among the Samaritans by the Cutbæans, a people of Perſia, who worſhipped 
the ſun and fire. . g 
Nergal, in the Samaritan language, ſignifies a Cock. 


NESS A Arab.] The name of a month, which the antient Arabians inter- Pn 
calated every three years, before the time of Mohammediſm. This word pro- ror, Bibl. 

perly ſignifies, gilded meadows, retroceſſion, or retrogradation, the ſame that we Orient. 
call Intercalation. 9 8 C ti, Fonema Rs 

Mohammed has expreſsly, in the Koran, forbidden the uſe of this intercalary 

month, on account of the many ſuperſtitions. practiſed by the Arabians in it: b 

which means the Arabian year became purely Lunar, that is, conſiſting of three 

hundred and fifty-four days; the Neſſa of the Arabians having being introduced to 

bring the Lunar year, every third year, to a conformity with the Solar; as is pra- 

Ctiſed in the Julian Calendar by means of the epacts. EI oor ap 


1 NESTORIANS. Chriſtian ſectaries in the Vth century; followers Aar 

Neeſtorius, biſhop and patriarch” of Conſtantinople; who, about the year 429, Hæreſ. 89. 
taught, that there were two perſons in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and the human, 1 
which were united, not hypoſtatically or ſubſtantially, but in a myſtical and moral 3 
manner: whence he concluded, that Mary was the mother of Chriff, and not the noun, Hiſt. 
mother of God. The council of Epheſus, in 431, condemned and depoſed Neſto- de Schiime 


+ des Grecs. 
rius; : 


= - WET 


rius; and the Emperor Theodoſius confirmed the decree of the council, and 


baniſhed this biſhop to a monaſtery. 


The ſe& of the Neftorians multiplied prodigiouſly, after the death of their 
leader, eſpecially in the eaſtern and northern countries, the emperors not being able 
to purſue them beyond the bounds of their empire. The Saracens, or Moham- 
medans, having ſoon after invaded and over-run all Aſia and Africa, the Neſto- 


rians, and other Chriſtian ſeas, by the favour and toleration of the Moham 


medan 


princes, ſpread greatly. They ſtill ſubſiſt in the eaſt, and have their patriarch at 
Moſul (the antient Seleucia) at Caramit, and elſewhere ; though the modern 
| Neſtorians differ in many points from their predeceſſors, as appears by their con- 


feſſions. 


Thoſe Chriſtians, who at this day are called Neſtorians and Cbaldæans, are very 
numerous, and are ſpread over Meſopotamia, and along the rivers Tigris and 


Euphrates. They are even got into the Indies, and into Tartary and 
Thoſe of India ſettled there under a Neſtorian prieſt, called John, who, 


China. 
in the 


year 1145, got himſelf declared king at Indoſtan, and grew very famous under the 
the name of Preſter John; which title remained to his ſucceſſors a long time 


after. 


The Neſtorian Chriſtians, though they ſpeak the language of their reſpective 


countries, yet officiate only in the Chaldee or Syriac tongue. Many learne 


queſtion whether they are indeed tainted with the Neſtorian hereſy, they 


d men 


having 


by ſeveral confeſſions of their faith, and other public acts, cleared themſelves 
from that imputation. Theſe writers think the Neſtorians agree in the main with 


the Latin church, concerning the incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. though they 


expreſs themſelves in ſome what different terms. Thoſe of Diarbek are profeſſed 


Roman Catholics. 


NESTORIAN MONKS. The Religious among the Neſtorian 
ſtians. See the preceeding article. = „ 


Hiſt. des Ord. 1 
Rel. T. 1. c. 6. 


Chri- 


Theſe Religious call themſelves of the order of St Anthony, though they do 
not follow his rule. They have a great number of monaſteries; but the moſt 


Part of them are deſerted, eſpecially thoſe upon the river Tigris : the reſt have 
but few Religious in them, excepting that of Hormon, which is the moſt conſi- 
derable, and in which there are about fifty Monks. This monaſtery is the re- 
ſidence of the patriarchs, and takes its name from Hormiſdas, one of the Neſto- 
tian ſaints. There are ſome other monaſteries in Perſia, the moſt confiderable of 
which is that near Tauris. They have about twenty double convents, that is, 
both for Monks and Nuns, who have ſeparate habitations, though but one com- 
mon church. Whilſt the Monks are employed in bodily labour, the Nuns pre- 


pare their victuals. 


The Religious Neſtorians eat no fleſh- meat, butter, nor milk and during their 
Lents they eat no fiſh, nor drink wine. Theſe Lents are fix in number; viz. 


the Grand Lent of the univerſal Church ; that of the Apoſtles, which 


begins 


fifteen days before the feſtival of St Peter; that of the Aſſumption of our Lady, 
and that of the Exaltation of the holy croſs, each of fifteen days; that of Elias 


or the Ninevites, which laſts eight days ; and that of our Lord's Nativity, 

continues twenty-five days. 857 On 3 
The Neſtorian Monks are habited in a black gown tied with a leathern 

They wear, inſtead of a capuche, a blue turban. The Nuns are habited 


which 


girdle. 


much 


after the fame manner, excepting that they tye a kind of black veil about their 
Heads, and under their chins. They muſt be forty years old, before they take 
the monaſtic habit. If a Religious deſires to quit his convent and marry, he aſks 


| leave of the Baſhaw, and the biſhop is obliged to conſent to it, for fear he 
turn Turk. 5 


NETHINIMS. Among the Jews, were the loweſt order of officers, at- 
Joſh. ix. 27, tending on the buſineſs of the Temple. They were employed in the meaneſt 
Ezra viii, 20. and moſt laborious ſervices, ſuch as the carrying wood and water thither. At firſt 


3 ix. the Gibeonites were appointed to this office; and afterwards the Canaanites 
had ſurrendered themſelves, and whoſe lives had been ſpared. 


2 


ſhould 


„ Who 


The 


The Nethinims were carried away captive with the tribe of Judah; and there 
were great numbers of them about the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, from whence osx pn. de 
Ezra brought ſome of them back. At their return from the captivity, they dwelt Bello Jud. 
in the cities appointed for them. 'The number of thoſe, who returned, was too 1 
{mall for the office impoſed on them; and therefore the feſtival called Xylophoria 
was inſtituted, on which the people carried wood to the temple with great cere- 
mony, to keep up the fire of the altar of burnt-ſacrifices. 


NIBHAZ. An idol, or falſe god, of the Avites, mentioned 2 Kings, xvii. 
31. Every nation made them gods, &c. The men of Babylon made Succoth-Benoth — 
And the Avites made Nibhaz, &c. Fn ES 

The Rabbins pretend, that Nib4haz had the ſhape of a dog, much like the ke 
Anubis of the Egyptians : and indeed nabac in the Hebrew ſignifies to bark. 


NICENE CREED. A formulary of Chriſtian Faith, ſo called, becauſe 
it is a paraphraſe of that Creed, which was made at the firſt general council 
of Nice. This latter was drawn up by the ſecond general council of Conſtan- 
tinople, A. D. 381; and therefore might be more properly ſtyled the Conſtanti no- 
politan Creed, . 3 5 : 
It more largely condemns all hereſies than the Apoſtles Creed; for which rea- 
/ſon the third council of Toledo ordered it to be recited by the people before the can, 2. 
Sacrament, to ſhew that they are free from hereſy, and in ſtrict union with the 
Catholic Church. See CREED. ds 8 


 NICODEMUS's GOSPEL. A ſpurious Goſpel, aſcribed to that Nico- Du Pix, Ca- 
demus, who paid a viſit to our Saviour by night. It is ſtill extant, and the title non of Scrip. 
imports, that it was found in the reign of Theodoſius; but it is probable it is more = 
modern. It is full of fables concerning the Paſſion and Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. 
For inſtance ; Pilate ſends a meſſenger to him: the meſſenger, and all the ſoldiers 
that are with him, fall down and worſhip him, and the ſtandards bow down to 
him twice. Jeſus Chriſt anſwers Pilate's queſtion, What is truth ? and the like. 
The author of this Goſpel deſcribes the reſurrection of our Saviour with a great 
many additional circumſtances, He makes the dead, who were raiſed at his cruci- 
fixion, hold ridiculous dialogues with one another. He introduces the devil rea- 
ſoning upon Jeſus Chriſt's deſcent into hell. He feigns, that, after the reſurrection, 
Pilate, having ordered the Jewiſh books to be brought to him, was convinced, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah. With many other ſtories of the like nature. 


NICOLAITES. Chriſtian Heretics, who aſſumed this name from Nicolas x,,,.,,. 
of Antioch; who, being a Gentile by birth, firſt embraced Judaiſm, and after- Hit. Ecclel. 
wards Chriſtianity. His zeal and devotion recommended him to the church of e 
Jeruſalem, by whom he was choſen one of the ſeven firſt deacons. A . v. 5. 

I) be antients relate the hiſtory of this Nicolas very differently. St Epiphanius Eres, 
and others tell us, that having a very beautiful wife, he left her, in order to dedi. Hæreſ. 25. 
cate himſelf wholly to a religious life: but not being able to perſevere in a ſtate of 
continency, he took her again. The deſire of covering his ſhame put him upon 
_ Inventing ſeveral pretences, and advancing principles quite contrary to the rules of 
truth and purity. And this (fays that author) gave birth to the ſects of the Gnoſtics, 
Nicolaites, &c. all of whom gave a looſe to their paſſions, and pretended to juſtify 
the worſt of crimes. 2 bs 3 3 TINS 
Clemens Alexandrinus, on the contrary, expreſſes a great deal of eſteem for Stromat. 5: 
Nicolas; and relates, that the apoſtles having reproached him with being too jealous 
of his wife, he ſent for her before them all, and gave any one leave to marry her 
that pleaſed. This action, which (Clement fays) was only a proof that he was 
perfectly exempt from paſſion, gave others a handle to abandon themſelves to all 
ſorts of debaucheries under the authority of his name. Euſebius, Theodoret, and 
ot Auguſtin, agree with Clemens Alexandrinus, and believe, that Nicolas was 
rather the occaſion, than the author, of the infamous practices of thoſe, who aſſum- 
ed his name. TY 
However it be as to Nicolas himſelf, the Nicolaites are expreſsly condemned by Apoe. ii. 6. 
the Spirit of God himſelf. This thou haſt, that thou hateſt the deeds of the Nico- 
laitans, which I alſo hate. And indeed their opinions and actions were highly 
V-0: Lo: . Uu extravagant 
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extravagant and criminal. They allowed a community of wives: they made no 
difference between ordinary meats and thoſe offered to idols: they told I know 


not what fables of the creation and diſpoſition of the world, intermixing certain 
barbarous names of angels and princes, to terrify their hearers. They ſubſiſted 


but a ſhort time, according to Euſebius. Tertullian fays, they only changed 


their name, and that their hereſies paſſed into the ſect of the Cainites. See 
CAINITES. 


St NICOLAS's DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved on the 


ſixth of December.. = 4 
This Saint is invoked in dangers, eſpecially at ſea. The Legend informs us, 
that certain mariners, being in great danger by a ſudden ſtorm that aroſe at ſea, 


began to cry out, O Nicolas, ſervant of God! if thoſe things be true which we 
© have heard concerning thee, now ſuccour us; that being delivered from this 


danger, we may render thanks to God and thee” While they were ſpeaking, 


one appeared, and ſaid to them, Behold, J am here, for ye called me; and imme- 


diately began to help them in ordering their fails, cables, and other tackling. 
Preſently after, the ſtorm ceaſed, and the ſea was calm. The mariners, when 


they came to ſhore, enquired where Nicolas was; and being informed he was in 


the church, they went into it; where they knew him immediately, though they 


had never ſeen him before; and falling proſtrate at his feet, they thanked him, 


and related in what manner he had delivered them from impending death. 


NIDDUI Hebe. In Engliſh, ſeparated. Among the Hebrews, it was the 
leſſer ſort of Excommunication”© © 5 OT „„ 
The perſon, who had incurred this puniſhment, was to withdraw himſelf from 


his relations at leaſt the diſtance of four cubits. It commonly continued a month, 


but might be prolonged to ſixty or even ninety days. If within this term the ex- 


communicated perſon did not give ſatisfaction, he fell under the Cherem, which was 


the ſecond ſort of Excommunication, and thence under the third called Scham- 


. NIGHT./ In Latin, Nox. The antients deified the Night, and called her 


matha, the moſt terrible of all. See Ex coMMUNICAT ION. 


the daughter of Chaos. Orpheus reckons her the moſt antient of the deities, and 
calls her the mother of gods and men. The poets deſcribe her cloathed with a 


black veil, and riding in a chariot, attended by the ſtars. 


Lib. 5. c. 18. 


The facrifice proper to her was a cock, being a bird that is an enemy to 


filence. 
Night had a numerous offspring; as, Madneſs, Contention, Death, Sleep, 
Dreams, Love, Deceit, Fear, Labour, Emulation, Fate, Old-age, Darkneſs, Mi- 


ſery, Complaint, Partiality, Obſtinacy, &c. All this is plainly allegorical. 


Pauſanias has left us a deſcription of a remarkable ſtatue of the goddeſs Niglr. 
We ſee (fays he) a woman holding in her right hand a white child ſleeping, 


A 


and in her left a black child, aſleep likewiſe, with both its legs diſtorted : the 


RicavrT, 
Hiſt. Ottom. 
Emp. 


* inſcription tells us what they are, though we might eaſily gueſs without it. 


The two children are death and fleep, and the woman is Night, the nurſe of 


© them both. 


NIMETULAHITES. A kind of Turkiſh monks, fo called from - their 
founder Nimetu-lahi, famous for his doctrine, and the auſterity of his life. They 
aſſemble once a week, to ſing hymns in praiſe of God. The candidates for this 
order are obliged to continue forty days ſhut up in a chamber, where their daily 
allowance 1s but four ounces of food, and no one 1s permitted to viſit them. 
At the end of this faſt, the other Religious take the novice by the hand, and 


perform a kind of dance, in which they uſe ſeveral extravagant geſtures, during 


GRETSER, 
Pedilavium. 


which exerciſe the novice commonly falls down in a trance, at which time, they 
ſay, he receives ſome extraordinary revelation. 


NIPTER [Gr.] In Latin, Pedilavium. The ceremony of waſhing fel. 
This is performed by the Greek Chriſtians, on Good Friday, in imitation of our 
Saviour, who on that day waſhed his diſciples feet with his own hands. a 

1 | n 
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In the moflaſteries, the abbot repreſents our Saviour, and twelve of the monks | 
the twelve apeſtles. Among theſe the ſteward and porter have always a place: 
the former acts the part of St Peter, and imitates his refuſal to let Jeſus waſh his 


feet; the latter perſonates the traitor Judas, and is loaded with ſcoffs and deriſion. 
The office uſed in this occafion is extant in the Euchologium. | 


NISAN [Hebr.] The firſt month of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical year, and 
ſeventh of the civil. It anſwers nearly to our March.“ It is called by Moſes Abib, 
and was not called Niſan till after the Babylonith captivity. DOE 

On the firſt day of this month, the Jews faſted for the death of the children of 
Aaron, Lev. x. 1, 2, 3. On the tenth day was obſerved a faſt for the death of 
Miriam the fiſter of Moſes, and every one provided himſelf with a lamb for the 
Paſſover. On this day the Iſraelites paſſed over Jordan, under the conduct of Jo- 

ſhua. On the fourteenth day in the evening they ſacrificed the Paſchal lamb 
and the day following, being the fifteenth, the Paſſover was celebrated, Exod. 
x11. 18, On the ſixteenth they offered the ſheaf of the ears of, barley, as the 
firſt-fruits of the harveſt that year, Lev. xxiii. 9. The twenty-firſt day was the 
Octave of the Paſſover. On the twenty-ſixth, they faſted in memory of the 
death of Joſhua ; and on this day they began their prayers to obtain the rains of 
the ſpring. Laſtly, on the twenty-ninth, they called to mind the fall of the walls. 
of Jericho, . 8 


NIS ROC H. The god of the Ninevites. Sennacherib, king of Aſſyria, was 2 Kings xix. 
worſhipping in the temple of this deity, when he was aſſaſſinated by his two ſons 37. 
Acdramelech and Sharezer. _ 3 ner 5 AE 
We are very much in the dark as to the god Niſoch. The Jews have a ſtrange 
viſion concerning him, and fancy him to have been a plank of Noah's ark, the 
| relics of which were faid to be preſerved in the mountains of Armenia. Some 
think the word ſignifies a Dove; and others underſtand by it an Eagle, which 
haas given occaſion to an opinion, that Jupiter Belus, from whom the Aſſyrian kings 
pretended to be derived, was worſhipped by - them under the form of an Eagle, 
SME d oo. 
Our poet Milton gives this name to one of the rebel-angels ; 


„ aſſembly next upſtood | Paradiſe loſt, 
Niſroch, of principalities the prime, &c. B. 6. v. 447. 


NITOES. Certain imaginary dæmons, or Genii, whom the inhabitants of orx anus. 
Molucca, Amboyna, Sc. conſult on every affair of importance. On theſe occa- MaxpEsro. 
ſions, twenty or thirty perſons aſſemble together. Then they ſummons the Nito 
by the ſound of a little conſecrated drum, whilſt ſome of the company light up 
ſeveral wax-tapers. After ſome time, he appears, or rather one of the aſſembly of- 
ficiates as his miniſter. Before they enter on the conſultation, he is invited to eat 

and drink. After the oracle has made his reply, they eat up the remainder of the 
entertainment provided for that purpoſe. 3 3 | 5 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſuperſtitious ceremonies, it is ſaid, theſe iſlanders laugh 
at religion, placing it only in a ſervile fear, leſt ſome dreadful misfortune ſhould be- 
fal them, if they ſhould fail in their obedience and reſpe& to the Nito. 


NOACHIDA [Lat.] The children of Noah. - 1 
The Rabbins pretend, that God gave to Noah and his ſons certain general pre- Gu. 
cepts, containing the natural rights of mankind ; the obſervation of which alone —_ - 
was ſufficient to ſave them. . Theſe precepts are ſeven in number. g i 
I. De Judiciis. Obedience is due to judges, magiſtrates, and princes. sSrrprx, de 
II. De cultu extranco. The worſhip of falſe gods, ſuperſtition, and ſacrilege, due nit. & 
are unlawful. IE 5 3 4 . 
III. De znaledictione nominis ſanctiſſimi. As alſo curſing the name of God, blaſ- 
phemy, and perjury, 5 | 
IV. De revelatione turpitudimum. Likewiſe all inceſtuous copulations z as So- 
domy, Beſtiality, Inceſt, &c. 


V. De ſanguinis effuſione. Alſo the effuſion of the blood of all ſorts of animals, 
Murther, Wounds, and Mutilations. CA 


VI. De 
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NOM 


VI. De rapina. Likewiſe Theft, Fraud, Lying- . 
VII. De membro animalis viventis. The parts of animals ſtill alive are not to be 
eaten; as was practiſed by ſome Pagans. 
Some Rabbins add to theſe the following precepts: _ 
1. The prohibition of drawing out the blood of a living animal, in order to 


drink it. Rabbi Chavina. 


Monument. 
Danic. I. 1. 
. 4 | 


2. The prohibition of mutilating animals. Rabbi Cbidea. 
3. The prohibition of magic and ſorcery. Rabbi Simeon. 2 

4. The prohibition of coupling together animals of a different ſpecies, and of 
grafting trees. Rabbi Eltezer. . 

This is what is found in authors concerning this matter: but what inclines us to 
doubt of the antiquity of theſe precepts, is, that no mention is made of them in 
ſcripture, or in Joſephus, or Philo; and that none of the antient fathers knew any 
of them. 5 | 
The Hebrews would not ſuffer any ſtranger to dwell in their country, unleſs he 
would conform to the precepts of the Noachide ; and, in war, they put to death 
without quarter all that were ignorant of them. 


1 NO co A. A falſe god of the antient Goths, Getes, &c. He is the fame as 
Neptune of the Greeks, and was ſuppoſed to preſide over the ſea. Wormius re- 
lates, that, in ſome parts of Denmark, they called him Nichen, and pretended, 


that he appeared ſometimes in the ſea, and in deep rivers, like a ſea monſter, 
having a human head, eſpecially to thoſe unhappy wretches, who were in im- 
minent danger of being drowned. They ſaid likewiſe, that perſons drowned, 
being taken out of the water, were found to have their noſes red, as if ſome 
one had ſqueezed their faces, and ſucked the blood; which they aſcribed to 
Nocca. | _ | | 1 e 


| SaLz's Ko- 
ran, Prell. 
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NOCTURNS. See SERVICE (Divins). 
' NODHAMIANS. An antient Mohammedan ſect; followers of Thrabim A 
Nodham; who, having read books of philoſophy, ſet up a new ſect, and imagin- 
ing he could not ſufficiently remove God from being the author of evil, without 


diveſting him of his power in reſpect thereto, taught, that no power ought to be 


aſcribed to God in reſpect to evil actions: but this he affirmed contrary to the opi- 


nion of his followers, who allowed that God cold do evil, but did not, becauſe of 
its turpitude. _— | Er | 


Ibid. &. z. 


Nodham, and his followers, were among thoſe, who aſſerted there was nothing 
miraculous in the Koran, with reſpect to ſtyle or compoſition, excepting only the 


prophetical parts; and that, had God left the Arabians to their natural abilities, 


in eloquence, method, and purity of language: 


EPIPH. Her. 


Tu go p. Hær. 
fab. 1. 3. 


they could have compoſed ſomething not only 


qual, but ſuperior to, the Koran, 


_ NOETIANS. Chriſtian Heretics, in the third century; followers of Nobtius, 
a philoſopher of Epheſus in Meſopotamia; who pretended, that he was another 
Moſes ſent by God, and that his brother was a new Aaron. His hereſy conſiſted 
in affirming, that there was but one perſon in the Godhead ; and that the Word, 


and the Holy Spirit, were but external denominations given to God in conſequence 


Dovjar, 


Hiſt. du Droit 


Canon, 


of different operations: that as Creator he is called Father; as incarnate, Son; and 
as deſcending upon the Apoſtles, Holy Ghoſt. . | 5 
This hereſiarch, being ſummoned to appear before the aſſembly of the Church 
of Epheſus, to give an account of his doctrine, made a very catholic profeſſion of 
faith: but he had no ſooner gained a dozen followers, than he began publickly to 
teach and ſpread his opinions. He was excommunicated by the Church of Epheſus, 
and after his death denied eccleſiaſtical burial © meg 
Being reprehended by his ſuperiors, he is faid to have replied ; What harm have 


1 2 ? 1 adore one only God; I own none but him. He was born, ſuffered, and 
is dead. | 85 


NOMO CANON [Gr.] So the Canoniſts call a collection of eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, or Canons, with the addition of thoſe Civil Laws, to which they refer. 
Johannes Antiochenus, patriarch of Conſtantinople, made the firſt Nomocanon, 


about the year 554; which was divided into fifty zifles, to which he reduced all 
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| lowers of Ali, among the Muſſulmans, who believe that the Divinity has being 


NOV . 99 
eccleſiaſtical matters. Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, made another Nomo- 
canon, about the year 883, in which the ſeveral matters were reduced to fourteen 
heads or titles. Balſamon wrote a commentary on this work, about the year 1180. 
In the year 1255, Arſenius, a monk of Athos, compiled a new Nomocanon, to 
which he added notes ; ſhewing the conformity of the Imperial Laws with the pa- 
triarchal Conſtitutions. Laſtly, Matthæus Blaſtares, a Baſilian monk, made a 
collection of eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, and the civil Laws they agreed with; 
which Nomocanon of his he called Syntagma, &c. A Collection of Canons and Laws 
relating to each other. 


NON-CO NFO RMISTS. The fame as Diſſenters. See DISSEN TERS. 


' NONES. See SERVICE (Divine). 


FI 


N ON-RESIDENCE. See RESIDENCE. - 
NOSSAIRIANS. The name of a particular ſe& of the Schiites, or fol- D' HeaRE- 


Lor, Bibl. 
| | Orient. 
joined and united with ſome of their prophets, particularly Ali, and Mohammed 85 


Ben Hanifiah one of his ſons. For theſe Sectariſts hold, that the Divine and 


Human Natures may be united in one and the fame perſon. This doctrine is re- 


jected by the other Muſſulmans, who reproach the Nofairians with having bor- 
rowed it from the books of the Chriſtians. „ | 
The Arabic term Neof/airioun, given to theſe Sectariſts, ſignifies Nazareans; a 
name given to thoſe Chriſtians, who blended the obſervances of Judaiſm with the 


laws and principles of Chriſtianity © 


NOTARICON. A ſpecies of the Jewiſh Cabbala. See CABBAIL A. ; | 
NOVATIANS. A Chriſtian ſe&, which ſprang up in the IIId century; Tiurzu, 


| occaſioned by the Jealouſy, which Novatan, a prieſt of Rome, conceived upon Hitt. Ecc. 
ſeeing St Cornelius raiſed to the papal Chair, to which he himſelf aſpired. En- 


om. 3. 
raged at the diſappointment, he endeavoured to blacken the character of Cornelius, kg Ts 2 
by charging him with a criminal lenity towards thoſe, who had apoſtatized during © 28. 

the perſecution of Decius. He maintained, that ſuch perſons ought indeed to be FP". 
exhorted to repentance, but never to be abſolved by the Church, reſerving their Eufeb. 1. 6. 


abſolution to God alone, who had the power and authority to remit fins. Hence © 43. 


he was led to deny, in general, that the Church had the power of remitting mortal 
fins, upon the oftender's repentance. And at laſt he went ſo far, as to deny that 
apoſtates could ever hope for pardon even from God himſelf: a doctrine, which 
ſo terrified ſome of thoſe, who had lapſed and repented, that, in deſpair, they 


quite abjured Chriſtianity, and returned to Paganiſm. 


The Novatians, followers of Novatus, added to this original hereſy of their Erirn. Her. 
maſter another, which was, the unlawfulneſs of ſecond marriages ; againſt which 59- © 3. 
they were as ſevere as againſt apoſtates ; denying communion for ever to ſuch perſons Har . 
as married a ſecond time, after baptiſm, and treating widows, who married again, Tuzov. 1. z. 
as adultereſles. 8 : CE rH Er I oo Su on 

As theſe Heretics pretended, that the church was corrupted by the commu- 
nion it granted to finners, it is no wonder they rebaptiſed thoſe they gained over 
to their ſect. In baptizing, they uſed the received forms of the Church, and had 
the ſame belief concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, in whoſe name 
they baptized. St Cyprian rejected their baptiſm, as he did that of all heretics : 
but it was admitted by the VIIIth Canon of the council of Nice. Theodoret Conc. Laod. 


aſſures us, the Novatians did not uſe the Chriſm, or holy oil, in Baptiſm : for &7- 


ro reaſon theſe heretics were uſually anointed, when they returned to the 
urch. 


The Novatians put on the external appearance of great piety and purity; and, 


though they did not refuſe the title of Novatidns, they aſſumed the proud appel- . 
lation of Cathari, that is, the Pure, or Puritans ; and, like the Phariſees among 


the Jews, they would not ſuffer other men to come near them, leſt their purity 
ſhould be defiled thereby, 


Vo L. II. : 
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The Schiſm, which Novatian had formed in the Roman Church, was not con- 
fined to Rome, nor to Italy, nor even to the Weſt. It made its way into the 
Eaſt, and ſubſiſted a long time at Alexandria, in ſeveral provinces of Aſia, at 
Conſtantinople, in Scythia, and in Africa. The Novatians abounded particularly 
Cod. Theod. in Phrygia and Paphlagonia. Conſtantine ſeems to have favoured them a little b 
16. tit. 58. l. 4 a law of the year 326; which preſerves to them their churches and burying- places, 

provided they never belonged to the Catholic Church. But in a famous edict about 

the year 331, he ſets them at the head of the moſt deteſtable of all heretics, for- 
bidding them to hold public or private aſſemblies, confiſcating their oratories, or 

Sozou. 1. 2. Churches, and condemning their leaders to baniſhment. It is pretended this edict 
c. 32. had not the deſigned effect as to the Novatians, by means of Aceſius their biſhop, 
who reſided at Conſtantinople, and was in great eſteem with the emperor, on 

account of his virtuous and irreproachable life. The Novatian ſect was entirely 


extinct, or at leaſt reduced to a very inconſiderable party, about the middle of the 
Vth century. | 
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D'Hzzzz- NOVBAHAR. [Arab.] The name of a famous temple, or moſque, which 


Lo7, Bibl- the anceſtors of the Barmecides (one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Perſia) 


of Mecca. 


This moſque was covered with ſilk, and ſurrounded with ſixty chapels, in which 


the pilgrims, who reſorted thither in great numbers, performed their devotions. 

| Thoſe, who had the care of this moſque, had the name of Barmeꝶ, from that of 
JJ - 2-CAALA: EEE | | | 

Liv. Hit. MNOVENDIALE [Tat.] A nine-days ſolemnity, obſerved with ſacrifices 

. 1. by the antient Romans, to divert the miſchiefs, with which they were threatned by 

prodigies, and to appeaſe the anger of the gods: in which caſe it was uſual for the 


ſenate to ſend an order to the Pontifex Maximus, or Prætor of the city, for the 


obſervation of the ſolemnity. 


Tullus Hoſtilius, the fourth king of Rome, was the firſt who inſtituted the 
Novendiale, upon being informed of the prodigious hail that had fallen upon mount 


Albanus, in the country of Latium ; the bigneſs and hardneſs of which made it 
taken for ſtones. e e . 


Valo. NOVENSILES DEI LLat] Certain gods of the antient Romans, fo 
aulled from the number ine. They are faid to have been; | Eos 


Lara. Feronia. Fortune. 
Veſta. VVV 
Minerva, Fidelity.” __ Health. 


| Theſe nine deities were brought to Rome by Tatius and the Sabines. 


Some underſtand, by Nevenfiles Dei, - created gods, or thoſe whoſe worſhip 


| was brought from ſome foreign country to Rome; whilſt others pretend, it ſigni- 
fies the nine Muſes. | 


NOVICES. In countries, where Monachiſm prevails, are thoſe perſons, 


who are candidates, or probationers, for a religious life. The time of their pro- 


bation is called the Noviciate; after which, if their behaviour is approved, they 


are profeſſed, that is, admitted into the order, and allowed to make the vows, 


wear the habit, &c. — — 5 CITED 
Lud. Lucius The Novices among the Jeſuits are diſciplined in a very peculiar manner. To 
Hiſt. Jeſuit. make them the better underſtand the nature and extent of the obedience they owe 
l. 1. c. 3. to their ſuperiors, they have certain emblematical pictures in their chambers or 
ſtudies. For example; in the middle of the canvas is a boy ſtooping down with 
a piece of timber on his ſhoulders, with this motto, fortiter, upon it. He has 
a harp in his hand, to intimate the chearfulneſs of his ſubmiſſion. On the right 
hand is a little dog in a riſing poſture, to ſhew that the Novice is to obey with 
diſpatch and expedition, His breaſt is open, to ſhew that his ſuperiors ag 1 

e 2 | | N | c 


founded in the town of Balk, on the model of the Caaba, or magnificent temple 
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heart, as well as his limbs, at their ſervice. His mouth is repreſented ſhut, to 
ſhew that there muſt be no grumbling or conteſting the point with his ſuperiors ; 


and his ears are ſtopt, to intimate that he muſt ſubmit to orders however unaccep- 


table to that ſenſe. 


If a Novice breaks through any part of this ſubmiſſion, he has a penance en- 


joyned him according to the nature of his miſbehaviour. For inſtance, if he diſ- 
covers a haughty diſpoſition, he is ordered to go into the infirmary, and perform 
the courſeſt offices to the ſick and decrepit. If he refuſes to do as he is bid, or 
murmurs at it, he is brought into the refectory at dinner or ſupper time, and 
obliged to confeſs his fault upon his knees before all the company, in this form: 
Reverend fathers, and dear brethren, I declare my miſbehaviour to you all; 1 
© have been ſtubborn and rebellious to day, having refuſed to empty the houſe of 
office, &c. for which I am enjoyn'd this penance. I confeſs I looked as ſtub- 
© bornly as poflible, and ſtamping on the ground cried out, I won't do it; what is 
* itto me? What have I to do with other peoples ſtockings ? Let thoſe that dirtied 
them make them clean.” After this confeſſion, he is ordered to fit down, with 
the dirty ſtockings about him, in the middle of the refectory, till the company 
has dined; and at laſt he 1s ſent off to do, the buſineſs he at firſt refuſed. 
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NTOUPI. A name, which the Greek Chriſtians give to excommunicated Gviter, 


| perſons, becauſe (as they pretend) their bodies do not rot in the earth, but ſwell, 


and give a found like a dram, when they are touched or moved. In confirmation 
of this ridiculous notion, they tell the following ſtory. 5 0 
Mahomet II, having heard much of the efficacy of excommunication in the 


Greek church, ordered Maximus, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, to procure him 
the ſight of the body of an excommunicated perſon. The patriarch, at a loſs how 
to ſatisfy the Grand Seignor's requeſt, communicated it to his clergy; among 


whom ſome of the moſt antient remembered, that, under the patriarchate of 


| Gennadius, the body of a beautiful widow, who had been excommunicated for 
ſlandering the patriarch, had been taken up a conſiderable time after her death, 
and been found entire, and then buried a ſecond time. Maximus, being informed 


of the place where this lady was buried, ſent word thereof to the Sultan, who ſent 


ſome of his officers, in whoſe preſence the grave was opened, and the corpſe found 
whole, but black, and puffed up like a bladder. The officers having made a re- 
port thereof, Mahomet was aſtoniſhed thereat, and ordered the body to be tran- 
ſported to a chapel of the church Pammacariſta. A few days after, by the Sultan's 


command, the coffin was preſented to the patriarch, to take off the excommuni- 
cation. Accordingly, the patriarch having repeated the abſolution, there was 


heard a crackling noiſe of the bones and nerves : whereupon the officers ſhut the | 


body up again in the chapel, and, viſiting it ſome days after, found it crumbled 


to duſt. They add, that the Sultan, being convinced of this miracle, acknowledged 
the Chriſtian religion to be very powerful. EE pol 5 


NUMBERS (Tnx Book op.) A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
It is the fourth book of the Pentateuch or five books of Moſes, and receives its de- 
nomination from the numbring of the families of Iſrael, by Moſes and Aaron; 


who muſtered the tribes, and marſhalled the army of the Hebrews, in their paſſage 


through the wilderneſs. _ | 
A great part of this Book is hiſtorical, relating ſeveral remarkable events which 


happened in that journey; as, the ſedition of Aaron and Miriam; the rebellion of 
Korah and his companions ; the murmurings of the whole body of the people; 


Balaam's prophecy ; the miraculous budding of Aaron's rod, &c. It gives like- 
wiſe a diſtinct account of the ſeveral ſtages of journeyings through the wilderneſs. 


But the greateſt part of this book is ſpent in enumerating the ſeveral laws and 


ordinances, not mentioned in the preceding books ; ſuch as, the office and number 
of the Levites ; the trial by the waters of jealouſy ; the rites to be obſerved by the 
Nazarites ; the making of fringes on the borders of their garments ; the law of in- 


 heritance ; of vows; of the cities of refuge, &c. : 


The book of Numbers comprehends the hiſtory of about thirty-eight years, 


though moſt part of the things related in it fell out in the firſt and laſt of theſe 


years, and it does not appear when thoſe things were done, which are related in 
the middle of the book, 


Hiſt. 


NUNC 
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NUNC DIMITTIS [Lat.] The title, or firſt words, of an hymn, 
compoſed and repeated by good old Simeon, on occaſion of his meeting Chriſt 
| in the temple, when he was brought to be preſented there. It is recorded. by 
Luke, ii. 26. St Luke. | 7 ne 
. This Hymn was uſed by the primitive Chriſtians ; but whether in the public 
ſervice of the church, or only in the private devotions of their families, is un- 
Duran. de certain. We find in the life of Maria Agyptiaca, who died in the year 525, 
8 KF that, a little before her death, ſhe received the Euchariſt, repeated the Creed 
N and Lord's prayer, and ſung the Nunc dimittis. But this was only an act of 
private devotion. 7 3 5 
This Hymn makes a part of the Evening: ſervice of our church, and is re- 
cited immediately after the ſecond Leſſon. 


NUNS. Thoſe women, in Chriſtian countries, who devote themſelves, in a 
cloiſter or nunnery, to a religious life. See MoNK s. To | 
enn; There were women, in the antient Chriſtian Church, who made public and 
Orig. Eccleſ. open profeſſion of virginity, before the monaſtic life, or name, was known in the 
B.7-©4--- World; as appears from the writings of Cyprian and Tertullian. Theſe, for 
Sozou. 1. 8. diſtinction's ſake, are ſometimes called Eccleſiaſtical Virgins, and were commonly 
us of enrolled in the canon or matricula of the Church. They differed from the mo- 
o RAT. I. 1. 5 3 . , ; . . 8 . 3 
c. 17. naſtic virgins chiefly in this; that they lived privately in their father's houſes, 
| whereas the others lived in communities. But their profeſſion of virginity was 
not ſo ſtrict as to make it criminal in them to marry afterwards, if they thought 


| Core Ancer, In the following ages, the cenſures of the Church began to be inflicted upon 
Conc. Ancyr. 7 8 a8 Ip 
6 39. profeſſed virgins, who ſhould marry ; and theſe cenſures ſeem to have grown more 


ſevere, in proportion to the eſteem and value Chriſtians ſet upon celibacy and the 
monaſtic life, Yet there never was any decree for reſcinding or making null ſuch 
rn OE IO e eee 

Conc. Carth. Some Canons allowed virgins to be conſecrated at twenty-five years of age, and 


81 fp others at ſixteen or ſeventeen : but time quickly ſhewed, that neither of theſe 


Can. c. 18. terms were ſo conveniently fixed as they might be. Other Canons therefore re- 


_ quired virgins to be forty years old, before they were veiled, as may be ſeen in the 
councils of Agde and Saragoſſa. And the imperial Laws decreed, that, if any 
virgin was veiled before that age, either by the violence or hatred of her parents 
(which was a caſe that often happened,) ſhe was at liberty to marry. Hence 
appears a wide difference between the practiſe of the antient Chriſtian Church, in 
this matter, and that of the modern church of Rome. 5 

As to the conſecration of Virgins, it had ſome things peculiar in it. It was 

_ uſually performed publicly in the Church by the biſhop. The Virgin made a public 
profeſſion of her reſolution, and then the biſhop put upon her the accuſtomed _ 

habit of ſacred Virgins. One part of this habit was a veil, called the /acrum 
velamen, another was a kind of mitre, or coronet, worn on the head. In ſome 

places the cuſtom of ſhaving profeſſed virgins prevailed ; as it did in the mona- 


Can. 17, ſteries of Syria and Egypt, in St Jerom's time: but the council of Gangra ſtrongly 


condemned this practiſe, - accounting that a woman's hair was given her by God 


Cod. Theod. as a mark of ſubjection. Theodoſius the Great added a civil Sanction to this 


L 16. Ut. 2. eccleſiaſtical decree: whence it appears, that the tonſure of virgins was antiently 


no allowed cuſtom of the Church, however it came to prevail in the contrary pra- 
ctiſe of later ages. | | „ : 

As the ſociety of Virgins was of great eſteem in the Church, fo they had ſome 

Cod. Theod. Particular honours paid to them. Their perſons were ſacred, and ſevere laws were 

1. 9. tit. 25. made againſt any that ſhould preſume to offer the leaſt violence to them. The 


' Socrar.1.1. emperor Conſtantine charged his own revenues with the maintenance of them; 


* „and his mother Helena often entertained them, and waited upon them at her own 


AminRos. ad table. The Church gave them alſo a ſhare of her own revenues, and aſſigned 
virgin.laplam. them an honourable ſtation in the churches, whither the moſt noble and reli- 


c. 6. gious matrons uſed to reſort with earneſtneſs, to receive their ſalutations and 
embraces. 


5 TY DTS. N 


NU P 


The antient names of theſe virgins were Nonnæ, Moniales, Sandtimoniales and 
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Aſcetriæ. The term Nonne (from whence our Engliſh word Nuns) is, according De Monach. , 


to Hoſpinian, an Egyptian name ſignifying a virgin. 


1. . 1. 


In the Romiſh Church, when a young woman is to be profeſſed, that is, to be Pontif. Ro- 
in. 


made a Nun; the habit, veil, and ring of the candidate are carried to the altar, 
and ſhe herſelf accompanied by her neareſt relations, is conducted to the biſhop, 
Two antient venerable matrons attend upon her as bridewomen. When the 
biſhop has faid Maſs, the arch-prieſt ehants an anthem, the ſubje& of which is, 
that ſhe ought to have her lamp lighted, becauſe the bridegroom is coming to meet her. 
Then the biſhop calls her in a kind of recitative, to which ſhe anſwers in the ſame 
manner. Being come before the prelate, and on her knees, ſhe attends to the 
exhortation he makes to her with regard to a religious life, and in the mean time 
the choir chants the litanies. Then the biſhop, having the croſier in his left hand, 


pronounces the benediction. She then riſes up, and the biſhop conſecrates the new 


habit, ſprinkling it with holy water. When the candidate has put on her religious 
habit, ſhe again preſents herſelf before the biſhop, and ſings on her knees, 
ancilla Chriſti ſum, &c. i. e. I am the ſervant of Cbriſt. Then ſhe receives the 
veil, and afterwards the ring, by which ſhe is married to Jeſus Chriſt ; and laſtly 
the crown of virginity. When ſhe is crowned, an anathema is denounced 
againſt all who ſhall attempt to make her break her vows. After the Commu- 


ma 


nion, the prelate gives her up to the conduct of the abbeſs, faying to her; take 


care to preſerve pure and ſpotleſs this young” woman, whom God has conſe- 
JJ T1 UF 
Me ſeveral Orders of Nuns in the Romiſh, Greek, and other Churches are mentioned 
"under ſeparate articles. e . Os | 


* 


NUPTIAL RITES. Marriage being a religious, as well a civil contract, 


many of the Rites and Ceremonies attending the ſolemnization of it are of a reli- 


gious nature. J e 
To begin with the antient Greeks, The Athenian virgins were preſented to 
Diana, before it was lawful for them to marry. This ceremony was performed at 


Brauron an Athenian borough. Sometimes they brought baſkets full of little curio- 


ſities to Diana, to gain leave to depart out of her train, that is, to quit the ſtate 


of virginity. Hence Theocritus; 


"HY d mw Teα̃νh,ẽẽ Kavepse©s appiy A 
Anon tn 'Aeriud O. BF | 


Eubulus daughter, fair Anaxo; cams, 
And brought a baſtet for Diana's grove. 


Idyll. 2. v. 
66. 


The Bœotians and Locrians had a cuſtom for perſons of both ſexes, before their P.or. in 


Nuptials, to offer ſacrifices to Euclia (the ſame as Diana) who had an image and 
altar in their market-place. We find this goddeſs concerned in the preparatory 


Ariſtide. 


ſolemnities before all marriages: for a married life being her averſion, it was 


thought requiſite for all who entered upon it to aſk her pardon for diſſenting 
from her. This was done by prayers, and ſeveral ſorts of facrifices; whence 
Agamemnon, pretending he was going to match Iphigenia with Achilles, ſpeaks 


thus to Clytemneſtra : 


”Ecmepume Aid oper TeTpP3s pin, 

if "006 Vel 8 e rg νm”p, | 
Tlepyumu 7: Baracv mip xaldgac a Yep), | 
Mooxa ve, Te Japwy as Neg mody, Y 
Azrmid), A . aipar0 guapanu 


Send Iphigenia quickly forth with me: 
Hymen is now propitious; all things wait 
To grace the ſolemn gladneſs of this day. 
The holy water's ready, "with the cakes 
Vor. II. 3 Ly: To 


Ip HI. in Au- 
lide. v. 1110. 
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Jo caſt upon the fire; the calves are brought, 
TY. Whoſe blood in grateful vapours muſt ariſe, 
Z' attone the breach of chaſt Diana's rites. J. A. 


Several others Deities had their ſhare in theſe honours. Juno in particular, as 
the goddeſs of marriage, was Propitiated on this occaſion. Minerva, firnamed 
Sv1Das, ge., the Virgin, had a peculiar title to them at Athens, upon the ſame ac- 
count that they were paid to Diana. Vehus likewiſe, as the goddeſs of Love, 
Proctus in Was invoked. The Athenians antiently paid the ſame honour to heaven and earth, 
Tim. Plat, as being a fit emblem of marriage, becauſe the latter is rendered fruitful by the 
benign influences of the former. The Fates and Graces, being thought firſt to 
join, and then preſerve the tye of love, were uſually addreſſed to upon this occa- 
Hrsycnivs. ſion. The day, on which this ceremony was performed, was that immediately 
preceding the day of marriage ; at which time the Virgins commonly ſhaved their 
hair, and preſented it to ſome of the forementioned Deities, Statius, ſpeaking of 
Diana's temple, mentions this cuſtom : = 


G 


TarzAlb . 2 -- - - Hic more parentum 
1. U laſides, thalamis ubi caſta adoleſceret ætas, 
Virgineas libare comas, primoſque ſolebant 
Excuſare toros. | 


When maiden bluſhes could claim no pretence, 
And vig rous age had ſullyd innocence, 
As antiently, the Argives hither came, | 
To vent their paſſion, and their love proclaim : 
They paid Diana then their virgin hair, 8 
T* excuſe the firſt embraces of their dear. . & 


When the preparatory ſacrifices were offered, the entrails were carefully in ſpected 
by the ſooth-ſayers, and if any unlucky omen preſented itſelf, the contract was 
diſſolved as diſpleaſing to the gods, and the Nuptials prevented, The ſame hap- 

pened upon the appearance of any ill-omened bird, c. 1 OE 
Though it be foreign to the hiſtory of Religion, to give a deſcription of the 
mirth, dancing, &c. which accompanied the Nuptial Rites, I ſhall ſet down 

Homer's picture of a marriage proceſſion, in his deſcription of Achilles's ſhield, 


IL 1. 18; v; Ey O uw Tino a phegruv algo 
„ Kæ Ag ty Th pv p yapgt T £0 HAGMTVAL vr, 
Nu 9 x Yardugp!, Aid Umongpmperduy, 
Haul » \ FS oF . 5 8 ; 
ve ave dov, mus d dm N. depen. 
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Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war : 
Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſts delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and Hymeneal rite. 
Along the fireet the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed. | 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the ſoft flute, and cittern's filver ſound. 
Thro' the fair ſtreets, the matrons in a row 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow. Mr Pop, 


The Nuptial Banquet was accompanied with ſongs invoking the gods of marriage, 
particularly Hymen ; as in this verſe of Catullus ; | 


To Hymen, Hymenee Hymen ades, O Hymenae. 


Among 


OE 179 
Among the Romans, the Nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the taking 
of omens by the Auſpices. | | T9 
The Bride's Hair was divided by the head of a ſpear ; becauſe Juno, to whom 
the ſpear was facred, was the goddeſs of marriage. Ovid mentions this cuſtom. ' 
| - Ee, 


| g . ww I * | 
Nec tibi, quæ cupidæ matura videbere matr1, Faſt. I. 2. 
Comat virgineas haſta recurva comas. 


Nor let the ſpear thy virgin locks divide, 
Thou, whom thy mother longs to ſee a bride. 


When ſhe was brought to her Huſband's houſe, ſhe was not to touch the threſhold, 
but was lifted over by main ſtrength ; becauſe the threſhold being facred to Veſta, 
a moſt chaſt goddeſs, ought not to be defiled by one in ſuch circumſtances. 
During the Nuptial Banquet, the company ſung the Walaſſius, as the Greeks 
did the Hymeneus. The Thalaſſius was ſo called from an adventure, which hap- 
pened, when the Romans raviſhed the Sabine women: for one of the moſt beau- 
tiful of them being forced by the ſoldiers of Thalaſſius, one of Romulus's officers, 
they, leſt any one ſhould take her away from them, cried out, ſhe was reſerved 
for Thalaſſius. 1 , 1 5 
S t Auguſtin derides the ſuperſtition of the Romans, who introduced ſuch a De Civit. Dei, 
number of gods into the ceremony of marriage. The god Fugatinus (ſays he)!“ 6. en 
preſides over the habitation of the man and woman. Another god, called Domi- 
© ducus, is required to conduct the bride to her Huſband's houſe. The god Do- 
* micus's buſineſs is, to keep her there; to whom they added the goddeſs Man- 
* furna, to induce her to continue with her huſband. In ſhort, the goddeſs Virgo, 
Father Subigus, Mother Prima and Partunda, Venus, and Priapus, aſſiſt at the 
Nuptials. The goddeſs Virgo undreſſed the bride; the god Subigus put her to 
© bed; the goddeſs Prima hindered her reſiſting the careſſes of her huſband. The 
© bride muſt fit in Priapus's lap, under pretence of preventing thereby the power 
© of Charms and Witchcraft.” „„ VVV : 
The Bride was conducted to her huſband's houſe, in the evening, by the light 
of Hymeneal flambeaus, or torches of the god Hymen. Hence Virgil; 5 


Mopſe, novas incide faces; tibi ducitur uxor. e | Feel. 8. v. 
— Ole _ 

44 Prepare the lights, 3 | 

O Mopſus, and perform the bridal rites, DRYDEN. 


The Nuptial Rites, among the Jeus, are performed in the following manner. Luo of Mo- 
The Bridegroom and Bride are placed under a canopy, each of them covered with dena, Cere- 
a black veil. The Rabbin of the place, or the Chanter of the Synagogue, or the 
neareſt relation of the huſband, takes a cup full of wine, and having pronounced 
this benediction, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who haſt created man and woman, and 
ordained marriage, &c. he preſents the cup to the bridegroom, and then to the 
bride, who juſt taſte of the liquor. Afterwards the bridegroom puts a ring upon 
the bride's finger, in preſence of two witneſſes, ſaying, By this ring thou art my 
 Jhouſe, according to the cuſtom of Moſes, and the children of TIjrael. Then they read 
the contract of marriage, which the bridegroom puts into the hands of the bride's 
relations. Then they rehearſe fix bleſſings; the married couple drink wine, and 
the veſſel is thrown with violence againſt the-ground, and broken in pieces, in 
memory, as they ſay, of the deſtruction of the temple. In ſome places, they have 
a cuſtom of throwing handfuls of wheat upon the married couple, ſaying, increaſe 
and multiply. 8 SY : 
Before the deſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem, the bride and bridegroom $+1.or x, 

wore crowns on their heads; but fince that time this cuſtom has ceaſed. Mention Uxor Hebr. 
is made of Solomon's crown, wwherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his © 5 
Eſpouſals, Cant. iii. 11. The cuſtom of the bridegroom's propoſing a riddle to N 
the young men, who accompanied his Nuptials, and appointing a prize to him, 
who could explain it, may be ſeen in the ſtory of Sampſon's marriage. TFudg. xiv. 
12, The Wedding Ceremonies commonly laſted ſeven days; as we ſee in my 
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NUP 
of Sampſon, and Tobias. The practiſe of conducting the bride with great pomp, 
and ceremony, by night, to her huſband's houſe, appears in the parable of the 
ten Virgins. Matth. xv. 3 ; 

In the ceremonies of marriage, the Hebrews pretend, they imitate chiefly what 
was done at Tobias's wedding; which they look upon as a model of a regular and 
happy marriage. I : 

When the company are ſet down to ſupper, the bridegroom fings a bleſſing in 
the Hebrew tongue. After ſupper, they perform a dance, which they call /e 
dance of the commandment, pretending that God himſelf commanded it. Before the 
leading of the bride into the marriage-chamber, they rehearſe this bleſſing : Be 
© thou bleſſed, O Lord our God, King of the world, who haſt created all things 
for thy glory. Be thou bleſſed, O Lord our God, Creator of man. Be thou 

bleſſed, O Lord our God, who haſt created man in thy own image and likeneſs, 
and haſt provided him a companion for ever. She that was barren ſhall rejoice, 
in gathering her children into her boſom. Be thou bleſſed, O Lord our God, 
who makeſt Sion rejoice in the multitude of its children. Repleniſh with joy 
this married couple, as thou didſt repleniſh Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden. Be thou bleſſed, O Lord our God, who heapeſt pleaſure upon the 
bridegroom and bride, and haſt prepared for them joy, ſongs, gladneſs, dancing, 
love, friendſhip, peace, and brotherly kindneſs. Grant, O Lord, as ſoon as may 
be, that, in the cities of Juda, and in the places of Jeruſalem, may be 
heard ſongs of joy, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, 
the voice of the mutual love of Spouſes, and the voice of finging children. 
Be thou bleſſed, O Lord our God, who repleniſheſt with joy the bridegroom 
and the bride, 3 dn i „ „ 5 
It is a diſputed point among learned men, whether it was a general practiſe 
among the primitive Chriſtians, when they made marriages one with another, to 
have the marriage ſolemnized by a miniſter of the Church. Mr Selden owns, it 
was ſometimes ſo done, by the choice of the contracting parties; but he aſſerts, 
they were under no obligation of law ſo to do; nor did any general cuſtom pre- 
vail ſo as to give it the title of a general practiſe. But Dionyſius Gothofred and 
Hotoman are againſt him in point of law; and Jacobus Gothofred, in point of 


A 


_ practiſe. Mr Bingham has ſhewed, from ſeveral paſſages of the antient fathers, 
that, for the firſt three hundred years, the ſolemnities of marriage between Chri- 
ſtians were performed by the miniſters of the Church. Some marriages indeed, 


notwithſtanding all the care of the Church, were made between Chriſtians and 


Heathens ; and, in that caſe, the miniſters of the Church could have no hand in 
the marriage, as being directly contrary to the rules of the Church. However, 
whilſt the Roman Laws allowed ſuch marriages, it was not in the power of the 
Church to reverſe or annul them, but only to puniſh the delinquents by her cen- 
ſures. Afterwards, about the VIIIth and IXth centuries, ſome of the more zealous 


_ emperors made expreſs laws, prohibiting all marriages without the benediction of 


the Church. Such were the Laws of Charles the Great, in the Weſt, about the 
year 780; and of Leo Sapiens, in the Eaſt, about the year 900: ſince which time 


it is univerſally agreed, that the neceſſity of the ſacerdotal benediction was now 


Ep. 70. 


Lib. 6. p. 97. 


CuxxvsoOsr. 


Homil. 9, 


ALE1's Ritu- 


al. 


eſtabliſned by law. „ 5 1 ” 

As to the particular Ceremonies of marriage among the antient Chriſtians, they 
were briefly theſe. In the firſt place, the eſpouſing parties joined hands together. 
St Ambroſe mentions the cuſtom of veiling at the time of ſolemnizing the mar- 
riage; and Optatus ſeems to allude to the ceremony of looſing or untying the wo- 
man's hair at that time, When the benediction was pronounced, and the married 
perſons were ready to depart, it was uſual to crown the bridegroom and bride with 
garlands, as ſymbols of the victory they had gained in ſubduing their paſſions. 
The marriage ceremony was often attended with the concourſe and acclamations of 
the people; nor was it reckoned any harm to have a decent Epitbalamium, or a 
feaſt of Joy ſuitable to the occaſion. But all immodeſt ribaldry, and exceſſive 
revellings, were proſcribed and condemned by the canons, and inveighed againſt 
by the fathers, as things utterly unbecoming the modeſty and gravity of Chriſtian 
marriages. | 

The Nuptial Rites in the Romiſh Church are as follows. The prieſt is attended 

at the altar by two clerks, carrying the holy water-pot, the ſprinkler, and a 


little baſon to put the ring in. After having faid a prayer for the couple, he 


I advances 


NYM 


advances towards them on the laſt ſtep of the altar. Then having required 
their mutual conſent, and joined their hands, he pronounces, Ego jungo vos in 
matrimonium, &c. I join you together in marriage, &c. At the ſame time, he 


makes the ſign of the croſs towards them, and, taking the ſprinkler, ſprinkles 
them with holy water. This being done, he bleſſes the wedding-ring, and 
ſprinkles it with holy water ; after which he gives it to the man, who puts it 
on the woman's wedding-finger. The ceremony 'ends with prayers and an ex- 
hortation. We muſt not omit, that, before conſummation, the prieſt uſually 
bleſſes the marriage-bed, by ſprinkling it with holy water, and repeating a ſolemn 
benediction. g 


In the Greek Church, the ceremonies are theſe, Two rings, one gold, the Ricaur's 


other ſilver, are depoſited on the altar. The prieſt, who performs the ceremony, 
makes ſeveral l on the bride and bridegroom, puts lighted wax-tapers in 
their hands, and incenſes them. The choir and the deacon pray alternately, 
that the bride and bridegroom may proſper, and be bleſſed with a numerous and 
hopeful iſſue. When theſe prayers are over, the prieſt gives the gold ring to 


the bridegroom, and the filver to the bride, repeating three times ſucceſſively, I 


join theſe ſervants of the Almighty in the name of the Father, &c. Having pro- 


State of the 


GreekChurch 


nounced this form of words, he makes the ſign of the croſs over their heads, 


and reads a long prayer, in which the virtue and dignity of the nuptial ring are 
compared to thoſe of Joſeph's ring, of Daniel's, and of Thamar's, &c. After 
all the prayers, benedictions, &c. are over, the prieſt ſets a crown on the bride- 


groom's head, faying, This man, the ſervant of the Lord, is crowned, in order to 


be married to this woman, &c. The bride is likewiſe crowned with the ſame 


ceremony. Laſtly, the prieſt preſents the bride and bridegroom with a goblet or 


large glaſs, full of wine, ready bleſſed for that purpoſe ; and with this the ceremony 
ends. I | 1 e „„ | 


ſeveral infidel nations of the world too numerous, to be here repeated. See the article 


MARRIAGE 


The Nuptial Ceremonies of our own Church are foo well known, and thoſe of the 


= "-NYCT ELIA Gr.]. Feſtivals of the antient Greeks, obſerved in honour of Avevsr. de 
Bacchus, and fo called from & wxm 7iA&r, becauſe the facrifices and other cere- civit. Dei. 


monies were performed in the night 


Theſe feaſts were celebrated every three years, in the beginning of the ſpring, 
with lighted torches, drinking, and the worſt of impurities ; for which reaſon the 


Romans prohibited the obſervation of them in Italy. 


NYMPHS. In Latin, Nymphez. Certain inferior goddeſſes (according to the 
Pagan Theology) inhabiting the mountains, woods, waters, &c. They were faid 
to be the daughters of Oceanus and Tethys. Ovid calls them rural Deities : 


- === === = = ruſtica numina, Nymphas. | 
Virgil has deſcribed the Grotto, or habitation of the Sea-nymphs: 


Fronte ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendentibus antrum : 
Intus aquæ dulces, vivoque ſedilia ſaxo; 
Nympharum domus. „ 


Betævixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green : 
A grott is formed beneath, with moſſy ſeats, 


To reſt the Nymphs, and to exclude the heats  DRvDen. 


According to Mythology, all the univerſe was full of theſe Nymphs. They are 
diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ranks, or claſſes. The general diviſion of them is, into 
Cæleſtial and Terreſtrial. a 


I. The Caleſtial Nymphs, called Uraniæ, were ſuppoſed to be Intelligences that 
governed the heavenly bodies or ſpheres, 1 
N 22 Ee II, The 


Faſt. l. 6. 
V. 34 


En. I. 1. v. 
—_ 
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II. The Terreſtrial Nympbs, called Epigeiæ, preſided over the ſeveral parts of 
the inferior world. Theſe were again ſubdivided into thoſe of the water, and 
thoſe of the earth, The Nymphs of the water were again ranged under ſeveral 
claſſes, viz. | 


I, The Oceanitides, or Nymphs of the ocean. 

. | 2. The Nereids, daughters of Nereus. 
. The Nazds, 7 
: The Epbydriades, : Nymphs of the fountains. 


5. The Limniades, Nymphs of the lakes. 
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The Nymphs of the earth were likewiſe divided into different claſſes ; as, 


1. The Oreades, or Nymphs of the mountains. 
2. The Napæœæ, Nymphs of the meadows. 
3. The Dryads and Hamadryads, Nymphs of the foreſts and woods. 


— 


Beſides theſe, we meet with Nymphs, who took their names from particular 
countries, rivers, &c. as the Citheromades, ſo called from mount Cithæœron in 
Baœotia; the Dodonides, from Dodona; the Tiberiades, from the Tiber; the Iſne- 
nides, from the I/menus, re. . a „ 
Goats were ſometimes facrificed to the Nymphs ; but their conſtant offerings 
Were milk, oil, honey, and wine, See DRY ADS, NERE1Ds, &c. 
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ANNE S. See Dad. 


nm OBADIAH (THE ProPHEcy or). A canonical book 
„of the Old Teſtament. This prophecy is contained in one ſingle 
„ chapter, and is partly an invective againſt the cruelty of the Edo- 

* mites, who mocked and derided the children of Iſrael, as they 

92 paſſed into captivity, and, with other enemies their confederates, 

invaded and oppreſſed theſe poor ſtrangers, and divided the ſpoil amongſt them; 


and partly a prediction of the deliverance and falvation of Iſrael, and of the 
victory and triumph of the whole Church over her enemies. | 


The time, when this prophecy was delivered, is wholly uncertain. The He- 


| brews believe, that this prophet was the ſame with the governour of 'Ahab's houſe, 
mentioned in the firſt Book of Kings, who hid and fed the hundred prophets, 


whom Jezebel would have deſtroyed. Some fay, he was that Obadiah, whom 
Joſiah made overſeer of the works of the temple, But moſt writers make him 
cotemporary with Hoſea, Amos, and Joel. VV . 


OBLAT!]I, | [Lat.] Were, antiently, ſecular perſons, who devoted themſelves, 1 ex. Hie. 
and their eſtates, to ſome monaſtery, and were admitted as a kind of Lay- brothers. role. 


The manner of their admiſſion was, by putting the bell-ropes of the church round 
their necks, as a mark of ſervitude, They wore a religious habit, but different 
from that of the monks. = 7 8 5 | 

In the archives of the abbey of St Paul de Verdun, is a permiſſion, given in 
1360, to a man of that abbey, to marry a wife, on condition, that half the 


children ariſing from the marriage ſhould belong to the abbey, in quality of 
—_—_— „„ . : %% 
Oblati were likewiſe, in France, a kind of Lay-monks, antiently placed by the 
king in all the abbeys and priories belonging to the crown; to whom the Reli- 
gious were obliged to give a monk's allowance, on account of ringing the bells, 


ſweeping the church, &c. Theſe places were uſually filled with lame ſoldiers, 
and invalids, ſome of whom had penſions and benefices, without any duty. But 
theſe Oblati, with their penſions, have ſince been removed to the Hotel of the 
Invalids at Paris. 8 8 


| | — : 
OBIT. [Lat.] Among Chriſtians, ſignifies a funeral ſolemnity, or office, 
for the dead ; moſt commonly performed, when the corpſe lies in the church un- 


interred. 


It ſignifies, likewiſe, the anniverſary office, or annual commemoration, of 
the dead, performed yearly on the day of their death, with prayers, alms, &c. 
This is called eeping the Obit, 

In religious houſes, they have a regiſter, in which they enter the Obits of 
their founders, or benefactors ; which is thence termed the Obituary. 85 
One of the moſt antient Obits in Europe is that of King Childebert, founded 
in the abbey of St Germain Deſprez, and ſaid on the eve of St Thomas's day. 


OBSEQUIES. 


N fog 
2, OCT 
OBSEQUIES. See BURIAL and FUNERAL RITES. 


' OCEANIDES or OCEANITIDES. Maple of the Ocean. Fer 
NymMPnHs, 9 55 | 


OCEANUS. A marine deity, or ſea-god, of the antient Pagans. He is 
generally mentioned together with his wife Terhys. 


Wa 


Ov 19. Met. == ========- = - - Tethyn, 
l. 2. v. 509. Oceanumque ſenem, quorum reverentia movit 
Sæpe deos. 


- = = - - - Ocean in his deep abodes, 
And Tethys, both revered among the gods. ADDISON. 


Again; 


— —— - - flongævaque magni 
Oceani conjux, Oceanuſque pater. 


Old father Ocean, and his antient wife. 


Oct was one of the firſt-born ſons of Cælus and Veſta, He was eſteemed the 
father of all things: e Wrap 


Vine Georg, Oceanumque patrem rerum. 
1. 4. J. „%. | | VV | | 5 3 
By which the antients are thought to have ſignified that radical moiſture, which 
is diffuſed through univerſal matter, and all natural bodies, without which nothing 
could have been formed. =. rot ) 
The goddeſs Juno, according to Homer, was nurſed and brought up by Oceanus 
and Tethys. Juno herſelf acknowledges it: 1 85 9 5 
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For lo! IJ haſte to thoſe remote abodes, = 
Where the great parents ( ſacred ſource of gods 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 
On the laſt limits of the land and deep: = 
In whoſe kind arms my tender years were paſt.  MrPores. 


Oceanus is deſcribed with the head of a bull, becauſe the Ocean beats againſt 
the ſhores with a bellowing noiſe. Sometimes he is repreſented by the figure of 
an old-man fitting on the waves of the ſea, and holding an urn, out of which flows 
water. See TETHYS. e eee 


ODEN or ODIN. See WopEx. 


1  OECUMENICAL COUNCILS. S SV oe. 


OECUMENICAL BISHOPS, S PATRIARCH 5. 


QCTAVE. In the Chriſtian uſe of the word, is the ſeventh day after a feſti- 
| val. It is fo called, becauſe the feſtival itſelf, together with the ſeven days inter- 
1 vening between that and the ſame day of the enſuing week, make up an Oclave, 
that is, a revolution of eight days, „ 
| 2 BY Among 
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OM E. 185 

3 Among the Romaniſts, all high feſtivals have an Octave. The rituals direct, Procana, 
: that, when two Octaves meet, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of them ſhall have the pre- 6... 
4 ference, not forgetting at the ſame time to commemorate the faint, whoſe Octave 
3 gave way to the other. Thus the Octave of St John Baptiſt gives the precedency _ 
to that of the Holy Sacrament, whenever they happen to meet. But if the Octave 
of a faint, who is a patron of a place, ſhould fall out at the ſame time with that 
of another ſaint, who has been a biſhop, archbiſhop, or cardinal, in this caſe the 
patron muſt yield to the prelate. ” 1 
The obſervation of the Octaves of feſtivals is founded upon the practice of 

the primitive Chriſtians, who uſed to obſerve the eighth day after their principal 

ſeaſts with great ſolemnity; and upon every day between the feaſt and the Octave, 

as alſo upon the Octave itſelf, they uſed to repeat ſome part of that ſervice, 

which was performed upon the feaſt itſelf. 

The practice of thus lengthening out the Chriſtian feſtivals is evidently borrowed 

from the Jews, who obſerved their greater feaſts, ſome of them for ſeven, and Levit. xxii. 

one, vis. the feaſt of Tabernacles, for eight days. Rn 36. 
The Church of England retains thus much of this antient practice, that, on the 

greater feſtivals, there are proper prefaces appointed, which are to be repeated, in 
| caſe there be a Communion, for ſeven days after the feſtivals themſelves, excepting 

that for Whitſunday, which is to be repeated only fix days after, becauſe Trinity- 

ſunday, which is the ſeventh, hath a preface peculiar to itſelf, e 


OFFERINGS. See SACRIFICE. 
OLYMPIC GAMES. See Gamrs. 
OLYMPII DEI: O Oe. Olympian gods. So the antient Athe- 


nians called the twelve chief deities, to whom they had dedicated a very magni- 
ficent altar, Theſe were V ee 


1. Jupiter. . Vulkan. 9. Minerva. 
2. Mars. 6. Apollo. 10. Ceres. 
3. Mercury. 7. Jun. 11. Diana. 
4. Neptune. 8. Veſta. 12. Venus. 


Alexander the Great, after the conqueſt of Perſia, deſired to have his ſtatue re- 
ceived among the number of theſe deities, and placed upon the ſame altar; 
which arrogant requeſt the Athenians, from a baſe ſpirit of flattery, readily com- 
plied with. 6 e e e 


OM BIASS ES. Prieſts of the iſland of Madagaſcar. They are a ſort of Fræcouwr's 

phyſicians and ſoothſayers. They teach to make Taliſmans, and other charms, _ 8 
which they ſell to the rich, to preſerve them from ill accidents, and many more . 
purpoſes. They have public ſchools, in which they teach magical arts. Some of 
them practiſe Geomancy, and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth board covered 

with fine ſand. Theſe are conſulted by the ſick, to know the time and means of 

their recovery; and by others for the ſucceſs of their affairs. In making their 
figures, they obſerve the hour of the day, the planet that rules, and aſcending 

ſign, with other ſuperſtitions. There are degrees of dignity among them, reſem- 
bling the Chriſtian Hierarchy ; as the Sabaha, or Pope; the Lamlamaha, or arch- 
biſhop ; the Catibu, or biſhop; the Faguz or prieſts ; and the Mouldaxi or deacons. 

The people ſtand in great awe of them. 


OMENS. As part of the religion, or rather ſuperſtition, of the antient 
Pagans was converſant about ominous words and things; 1 ſhall here give ſome ac- 
-count of hem. CD he ee : 
Omens were certain accidents, and caſual occurrences; which were thought to 
contain in them preſages of good or evil. Of theſe there were three ſorts : the 
rſt, of things internal, or thoſe which affected the perſons themſelves : the ſe- 
cond, of things external, that only appeared to men, but did not make any im- 
preſſion upon them: the third were ominous words. | 
YoL. Hl. : Aaa 5 Of 
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Of the firſt ſort were, thoſe ſudden conſternations, called Panici terrores, Pa. 
nic fears, that ſeized upon men, without any viſible cauſe, and were therefore 
imputed to the operation of dæmons, eſpecially the god Pan. The reaſon of 
aſcribing them to this deity was, becauſe, when Oſiris was bound by Yybon, Pan 
and the fatyrs appearing put him in a fright ; or becauſe he affrighted the giants, 
who waged war againſt Jupiter. Of theſe Panics there is frequent mention in 
hiſtory. Thus, when Brennus, general of the Gauls, had been defeated by the 
Greeks, he and-the remainder of his troops, the night following, were ſeized with 
ſuch terror and diſtraction, that they fell to wounding and killing one another. 
Such another fright gave the Athenians a great advantage over the Perſians; for 
which reaſon Pan had a ſtatue etected to him; as appears from an epigram of 
Simonides, who makes Pan himſelf fay ; 
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To me Miltiades this flatue gave, - | 
Who gainſt the Medes th' Atheman troops did ſave. 


To this may be added, all extraordinary emotions and perturbations of body of 
mamiind; the palpitations of the heart, the eye, or any of the muſcles. Niphus has 
De Augur, enumerated all the parts of the body, with all the Omens to be gathered from 
11.0.9. each of them. Sneezing, in particular, was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly obſerved, that divine 
problem. =Worthip was thought due to it. Ariſtotle tells us in expreſs terms, that ſneezing 
$. 33. c. 7. was accounted a deity: and Xenophon reports, that the ſoldiers with one accord 
e ap worſhipped it as a god. When Themiſtacles was offering facrifice, a ſneeze 
mg happened on the right hand; whereupon Euphrantides the ſoothſayer 
Themiſt. predicted a memorable victory, which was afterwards obtained by him. Socrates 
| himſelf, though he greatly deſpiſed the Heathen ſuperſtitions, yet made a ſneeze 
ſerve as an admonition from his demon. Sneezing was not always a lucky 
Omen, but ſometimes was thought to portend evil. Thus, when Xenophon 
was perſuading his ſoldiers to engage the enemy, a ſneeze was accounted fo 
h dangerous an Omen, that they were forced to appoint public prayers to ex- 
Z ͤ ͤ Sk 5 . 
9 The ſecond ſort of Omens were, of ſuch things as appeared to men, but were 
not contained in their own bodies. Of theſe there were ſeveral ſorts. For, firſt, 
the beginnings of things were thought to contain ſomething ominous; as 


Ovid has obſerved : 
Faſt. I. 1. v. Rerum principiis omina ineſſe ſolent: 
178. Ad primam vocem timidas advertimus aures, 


Et primum viſam conſulit augur avem. 


The firſt of all things ſtill are omi nous: 
To the firſt ſound we lend a trembling ear; 


From the firſt bird the Augur takes preſage. 


It was thought a direful Omen, when any thing unuſual befel the temples, altars, 
or ſtatues of the gods. Such was that, which happened to the ſtatue of Diana, 
Pavsax. in Which let the ſhield fall out of its hand. Before the Lacedæmonians were van- 
Mieſſeniac. quiſhed at Leuctra, the two golden ſtars, conſecrated by them at Delpbi to Caſtor 
Cicero, de and Pollux, fell down, and could never be found again. To this head muſt be 
Divinat. 1. 1. reduced the ſweating, or falling down, of images, the doors of temples opening of 
themſelves, and other accidents, whereof no account could be aſſigned. To this 
| likewiſe belong all monſtrous births, ſudden and unexpected deluges, the withering 
or flouriſhing of fruits and trees, the noiſe of beaſts, and other accidents contrary 
| to the common courſe of nature, the inverſion of which was thought a certain 1 
| argument of the divine diſpleaſure. This kind of unlucky Omens are beautifully Þ 
1 deſcribed in the following paſſage of Virgil. | | E 


Tempore 


OME 55 


Tempore quanquam illo tellus quoque, & æ quora ponti, Georg. 1. f. 
Obſcænique canes, importunæque volucres, v 
Signa dabant. Quoties Cyclopum effervere in agros 
Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Atnam | 
Flammarumque globos, liquefactaque volvere ſaxa? 8 
Armorum ſonitum toto Germania cælo | | 
Audiit; inſolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 
Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes 
Ingens, & ſimulacra modis pallentia miris 
Viſa ſub obſcurum noctis: pecudeſque locutæ, 
Infandum ! ſiſtunt amnes, terræque dehiſcunt : 
Et meſtum illachrymat templis ebur, æraque ſudant. 
Proluit inſano contorquens vortice ſylvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, campoſque per omnes 
Cum ſtabulis armenta tulit: nec tempore eodem 
Triſtibus aut extis fibræ apparere minaces, 
Aut puteis manare cruor ceſſavit; & alte 
Per noctem reſonare lupis ululantibus urbes. 
Non alias cælo ceciderunt plura ſereno 
Fulgura, nec diri toties arſere cometæ. 


Earth, air, and ſeas, with prodigies were ſign d, 
And birds obſcene, and howling dogs divin'd. 
What rocks did Atna's bellowing mouth expire 

From her torn entrails, and what floods of fire ! 

What clanks were heard, in German ſees afar, 

Of arms, and armies ruſhing to the war! 

Dire earthquakes rent the ſolid Alps below, 
And from their ſummits ſhook th eternal ſnow © 

Pale ſpectres in the cloſe of night were ſeen, 
And voices heard of more than mortal men. 
In filent groves dumb ſheep and oxen ſpoke; 
And flreams ran backwards, and their beds forſook: 

The yawning earth diſcloſed th abyſs of hell : © 

And holy ſweat from brazen idols fell. 

Then, riſing in his might, the king of floods 
Ruſh'd thro the foreſts, tore the lofty woods ; = 
And rolling onwards, with a fweepy ſway, - L 
Bore houſes, herds, and lab ring hinds away. 
Blood ſprang from wells, wolves howl'd in towns by night ; 
And boding victims did the prieſts affright, —_ 
Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high, © 
Nor forky lightnings flaſh'd from ſuch a ſullen ſky. 

Red meteors ran acroſs th' etherial ſpace ; EE 9 0 
Stars diſappear d, and comets took their place. DRY DEN. 


Theſe dreadful prodigies, the poet tells us, were fore-runners of the civil Wars, 
which followed immediately upon the murthur of Julius Cæſar: 


Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concurrere telis 


ſe p 0 | tells Ib. v. 489. 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. 


For this th Emathian plains once more æere ſtrou' d“ 

With Roman bodies, and guſt beav'n thought good ö 

To fatten twice thije fields with Roman blood. DRYDEN. 
Under the head of external Omens are to be placed thoſe which offered themſelves 
in the way. Such were, the meeting of an eunuch, a black, a bitch with 
whelps, a ſnake lying in the road, or a hare croſſing the way. A weezle croſſing 
the way was ſufhcient to defer a public aſſembly for that day. Some Omens 
happened at home; as, the coming in of a black dog, a mouſe knawing a bag 
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of ſalt, the appearing of a ſnake, or a weezle on the houſe-top, Such alſo were, 
the throwing down of ſalt, ſpilling water or wine, and ten thouſand other ac- 
cidents. 

In the laſt place, Words were ominous, and, as they were good or bad, were 
believed to preſage accordingly. Hence, at the performance of religious ceremo- 
nies, they uſed to make proclamation, ut faverent linguis, that all there preſent 
ſhould govern their tongues. In bidding feſtivals and holidays, the people were 
commanded, litibus & jurgiis abſtinere, to beware of brawls and quarrels. And at 
public luſtrations, the perſons, who brought the victims, were required to have, 
bona nomina, fortunate names. Horace adviſes the young men and women not 
to pronounce any ill-omened words : 


. -- = - Vos, O pueri, & puellæ 
Jam virum expertæ, male ominatis 
Parcite verbis. 5 


Ye ſmiling maids, ye girls and boys, 

And you who taſte the marriage joys, 

With mirth ſalute our conqu'ring lord, e 
Nor drop one inauſpicious word. CREECH. 


Mr Dryden has excellently expreſſed the ſuperſtition of ominous words, in his 
play of Oedipus; where that heroe is introduced thundering moſt dreadful im- 
precations on the murderers of Laius. Jocaſta coming in interrupts him thus: 


Joc. At your devotions ? Heav'n ſucceed your wiſhes, 
And bring th effect of theſe your pious pray'rs 
On you, on me, on alll _ f 
Prieſt. Avert this Omen, Heavu'n! © 
Oed. O fatal found ! Unfortunate Focaſtaa 
bat haſt thou ſaid? an ill hour haſt thou choſen 
For theſe foreboding words. Why, we were curſing. 
Joc. Then may that curſe fall only where you laid it. 
Oed. Sen e mm;, 3 
For all thou ſayſt is ominous: we are curſing, 
And that dire imprecation haſt thou faſten'd 
On Thebes, and thee, and me, and all of us. 
Joc. Are then my bleſſings turn'd into a curſe ? 
DO O unkind Oedipus ! my former ord 
Thought me his bleſſing. Be thou like my Laius. 
Oed. What ! yet again! the third time thou haſt cursd me: 
Dis imprecation was for Laius death, 


And thou haſt wiſh'd me like him. 


Virgil introduces Zneas catching Aſcanius's words, as a happy Omen. That young 
prince having obſerved, that the Trojans, who laid their meat upon pieces of 


bread, fulfilled thereby the prediction, that they ſhould be forced to eat their very 


tables; Aneas is ſtruck with the obſervation : 


e - - Ea vox audita laborum 
Prima tulit finem ; primamque loquentis ab ore 
Eripuit pater, & ſtupefactus numine preſſit. 


The ſpeech had Omen, that the Trojan race 
Shou'd find repoſe, and this the time and place. 
fEneas took the word. DRYDEN. 


We may add here, that certain times alſo were ominous; ſome days being ac- 
counted fortunate and ſucceſsful, and others the contrary, Thus Heſiod; 
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ſubje& of Omens and Preſa 
Pericles, and is as follows: 5 e . : 
One day they brought to Pericles the head of a ram that had but one horn. Bax Iz“ 

That ram was yeaned in a country houſe of Pericles. Lampon, the diviner, =o ogg 
declared that it was a ſign, that the power of the two factions, which were then Prater r 


| n p $5: 
in Athens, would fall into the hands of the perſon, in whoſe houſe that pro- Remark A = 


— 
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Some days, like rigid fep-dames, adverſe prove, 
Thwart our deſigns, and croſs whate'er we love: 
Others more fortunate and lucky ſhine, 


And, as a tender mother, bleſs what we defign. H. 


For this reaſon Auguſtus Cæſar never went abroad upon the day following the sure. in 
Nundine, nor began any ſerious. undertaking on the Nones. 


The way to avert an Omen, if it was an animal, was to throw a ſtone at it, of 


to kill it outright; and if an unlucky ſpeech, to retort it upon the ſpeaker with a 


Let it fall upon thy own head,” Inſtead of imprecation, they ſometimes uſed 
God forbid.” Sometimes they pray'd, that the ominous thing might be carried 


away to the fartheſt part of the world, or caſt into the ſea. And ſometimes it was 
burned with ſuch ſorts of woods, as were ſacred to the infernal gods. 


The reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee here a reflexion of Mr Bayle on the 
ges. It was occaſioned by a circumſtance in the life of 


digy happened. Anaxagoras went another way to work. He diſſected that 
monſter, and finding the ſcull ſmaller than it ſhould be, and of an oval figure, 
he explained the reaſon why that ram had but one horn, and why it came out 
in the middle of the forehead. That method of giving an account of prodigies 
was admired ; but ſome time after Lampon was admired, when they ſaw the 
faction of Thucydides overthrown, and all the authority in the hands of Pericles. 
The Hiſtorian ſays thereupon, that the diviner and the Philoſopher might be 
both in the right, the one in gueſſing at the effect, and the other in gueſſing at 
the cauſe. It was the Philoſopher's buſineſs, adds he, to explain from whence 


and how that ſingle horn was formed; but it was the diviner's office to declare 


why it was formed, and what it portended. For they, who ſay, that as ſoon 


as a natural reaſon is found out, the prodigy vaniſhes away, are not aware that 
they deſtroy artificial as well as celeſtial ſigns. Watch-lights upon towers, ſun-dials, 


Sc. depend upon certain cauſes, which act according to certain rules; yet they 
are appointed to fignify certain things. This is the moſt ſpecious and ſtrongeſt 
reaſon that can be alledged for the vulgar opinion which Anaxagoras oppoſed- 
That a natural phænomenon may be a prodigy, or a ſign of a future evil, it is 
not at all neceſſary that Philoſophers ſhould not be able to give any account of 
it ; for though they may explain it by the natural virtues of ſecond cauſes, yet 
it may very well be appointed to preſage ſomething. Watch-lights are explained 
by natural reaſons, nevertheleſs they are a ſign of the courſe which pilots ought 


to ſteer. It muſt be therefore confeſſed, that Plutarch has defended the common 


opinion as learnedly as it can be maintained. The efficient cauſe, when found 
out, does not exclude the final cauſe, and even neceſſarily ſuppoſes it in every 
action directed by an intelligent being. What grounds therefore do Philoſo- 
phers go upon, when they maintain that eclipſes, being a natural conſequence of 


the motion of the planets, cannot be a preſage of the death of a king, and that 


the overflowing of rivers, being a natural effect of rains, or melted ſnows, can- 
not portend a ſedition, the dethroning of a prince, or ſuch like public calamities? 
I anſwer, that they go upon this ground, that the effects of nature, cannot be 
preſages of future contingents, unleſs they be appointed for that end by a particular 
intelligent being. It is evident that the laws of nature, being left in their general 
courſe, would never raiſe any towers, nor ſet up watch-lights upon them for the 
uſe of pilots. It muſt be the work of men; it is neceſſary that their particular 
wills ſhould apply the virtue of bodies in ſuch a manner, as may relate to the 
end which they propoſe to themſelves. On the other hand, it is manifeſt 
that the laws of nature, being left in their general courſe, cannot produce any 
meteors, or the overflowing of a river, whereby the inhabitants of a kingdom 
may know that there will ariſe a ſedition in two or three years time, which 
will overthrow the monarchy. It is manifeſt that a particular intelligent Being 
muſt needs form thoſe meteors, or thoſe great inundations, that they may be the 
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decrees, in which they pretend the deſtiny of all men is written in indelible 


wife and widow of Mohammed. 
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worſhippers uſed to eat the entrails of goats raw and bloody, in imitation of the 
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* ſigns of a change of government. But then it will be impoſſible to explain 
them by phyſical reaſons ; for that, which depends upon the particular will of a 
man or an angel, is not the object of ſcience: the cauſes thereof cannot be 
found out by Philoſophy. From whence it follows, 1. That an event, which 
may be explained by phyſical reaſons, is not a preſage of a future contingent, 
and that ſuch a preſage cannot be explained by the laws of nature. So that 
when Plutarch ſays, that the diviner found out the final cauſe, and the Philoſo- 
pher the efficient cauſe, he muſt ſuppoſe that a particular. ſpirit ſo diſpoſed the 
{cull of that ram, that his brains being ſtraitned, and ended ſharping over againſt 
the middle of the forehead, produced but one horn which came out in that very 
place. He muſt alſo ſuppoſe, that this ſpirit modified the brains of that ram in 
ſuch a manner, to the end that the Athenians might know that the faction of 
Pericles would overthrow that of Thucydides, and have all the power in its 
hands. But that ſuppoſition, being contrary to the notions, whereby we knov- 
that none but God can foreſee future contingents, cannot be admitted; and ſo 
the vulgar opinion about preſages cannot be adopted without acknowledging that 
God produces miraculouſly, and by a particular will, all the natural effects which 
are looked upon as prognoſtics. According to that ſuppoſition, miracles, pro- 
perly fo called, would be almoſt as frequent as natural effects; which is a pro- 
digious abſurdity. Obſerve, that if God had been willing to work a miracle, 
to inform the Athenians that one of their factions would be deſtroyed, he need- 
ed not ſtraiten the brains of that ram. He would have produced an horn in 
the middle of the forehead without making any alteration in the brains, which 
would have been a ſtronger proof of the prodigy. However, I hope the reader 
will find no fault with me, for having made a reflexion upon a thought of 
Plutarch, which is ſo ſpecious that it might ſeem to moſt readers to be a folid 
one.“ | 5 
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OM M Arab.] 7 he Mother. This word is applied by the Mohammedans, to 
expreſs ſome things relating to their religion, For inſtance: „00 
1. Omm alketab : the mother of books. So they call the table, or book, of divine 


characters. 5 „ 
2. Omm alcora: the mother of cities. They give this name to the city of 
Mecca, which they look upon as the center and metropolis of Mohammediſm, 

3. Omm almoſlemin : the mother of the Muſulmans. So they call Aiſchah, the 


4. Omm Mocri. The name of one of the principal Mohammedan faints, 
born at Gaznah ; who acquired ſuch great reputation by his ſanctity, that Sultan 
Mahmoud Ben Sebekteghin often went to conſult him, and refuſed to fit down in 
his preſence, out of reſpect to his virtues. | 
_ OMOPHAGIA [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, in honour of Bacchus, 
ſirnamed *QugpayE-, that is, eater of raw fleſh. — n 

This feſtival was obſerved in the fame manner with the other feſtivals of Bac- 
chus, in which they counterfeited madneſs : what was peculiar to it was, that the 


god, who was ſuppoſed to do the ſame thing. 
ONION. The name given to the famous temple, built, in Egypt, by | 
Onias, ſon of Onias III, high-prieſt of the Jews, about the year of the world 
3854, before Chriſt 1466 
Onias, being diſappointed of the high-prieſthood, and having retired into Egypt 
about the year 3842, found means ſo far to inſinuate himſelf into the eſteem of 
Ptolemy Philometer, and Cleopatra his queen, that they gave him the command 
of their army, Onias, taking advantage of this favour, aſked leave of the king 
to build a temple in Egypt after the model of that at Jeruſalem, and therein to 
ſettle prieſts and Levites of his own nation. What determined him to undertake 
this work, was, chiefly, a paſſage of the prophet Iſaiah, who had foretold, 3 
that there ſhould one day be an altar to the Lord in the midſt of the land of I 
Egypt. \ | J 
I 
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Onias, having obtained his requeſt, built at Bubaſtus a temple in imitation of 


that of Jeruſalem, but not ſo large or magnificent. He alſo eſtabliſhed prieſts and 
Levites, who obſerved the fame ceremonies there, as were performed at Jeruſalem. 
He adorned the temple with the gifts and liberalities of the Egyptian Jews: but, jos: yn. de 
inſtead of the candleſtick which was in the temple of Jeruſalem, he hung up a Bell. I. 7: 
golden lamp which enlightened the Onion. The circumference of the temple was © ** 
encloſed with a brick-wall and gates of ſtone-work. King Ptolemy endowed it 
with large revenues, for the ſupport of the prieſts, and to ſupply the neceſſities of 
the holy place. 

The Jews, and prieſts, of Jeruſalem could not ſee this temple without concern, 
and it was always a ſubject of diviſion between the Jews of Egypt and thoſe of 
Paleſtine. After the ruin of the temple of Jeruſalem, in the year of Chriſt 70, Id. ib. c. 3. 
Veſpaſian, fearing leſt the Jews ſhould retire into Egypt, and afſembling in the | 
temple Onion occaſion a new revolt, ordered it to be demoliſhed. But Lupus, 
governour of Alexandria, ſatisfied himſelf with ſhutting it up, about 226 years 


after its foundation. Paulinus his ſucceſſor took away all the ornaments and 


riches of this temple, and would not ſuffer any exerciſes of religion to be per- 
formed in it. Such was the end of the temple Onton. 0 


ONKELOS's PARAPHRASE. See TARGUM. 


ONS AIS. The prieſts and religious of Cochinchina. Some of them are p. Bog xt. 


employed in relieving the neceſſitous, and healing the ſick, either by natural or Deſcript. of 


magical preſcriptions. Some buſy themſelves in repairing or building bridges and . 


churches. Others go long pilgrimages; and others inſtruct the ignorant and 


illiterate. 5 9 N | 1 

The Onſais have a kind of ſubordination among them, like that of abbots, 
biſhops, and archbiſhops. F. Borri the Miſſionary ſays, they have gilt rods, and 
rods waſhed with ſilver, much like thoſe we make uſe of in our churches. 


OPHITES. Chriſtian heretics (if they deſerve the name of Chriſtians) ſo Frirn. Her. 
called, both from the veneration they had for the ſerpent that tempted Eve, and 1478, , 1. 
the worſhip they paid to a real ſerpent. oo | , Ya 

The Opbites made their firſt appearance about the year 150. They pretended, Avevsr. 
that the ſerpent was Jeſus Chriſt, and that he taught men the knowledge of good HH 7 
and evil. They diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt : Jeſus, they ſaid, was 
born of the Virgin ; but Chriſt came down from heaven, to be united with him. 

Jeſus was crucified ; but Chriſt had firſt left him, to return to heaven. They 

diſtinguiſhed the God of the Jews, whom they ſtyled Faldabaoth, from the 
ſupreme God. To the former they aſcribed the body, to the latter the ſoul of 
men. . © 

They had a live ſerpent, which they kept in a kind of cage. At certain 


times they opened the door, and called the ſerpent. The animal came out, and, 


mounting upon the table, twined itſelf about ſome loaves of bread. This bread 
they broke, and diſtributed among the company, who all kiſſed the ſerpent. This 
they called their Euchariſt. | COIN . 

Celſus reproached the Chriſtians, telling them he had ſeen a certain diagram, Oxid. contr. 
made by them, which favoured ſtrongly of magic. It was compoſed of fix circles, Celſ. l. 6. 
deſcribed one within another, on the fame centre. The greateſt circle was 
called Leviathan, or the univerſal ſoul ; the ſmalleſt was called Behemoth, and the 
reſt had particular names. Origen, explaining this diagram, tells us, it was an | 
invention of the Ophites, and ſays, that in theſe circles were written the names of 3 
ſeven dæmons, whom they adored. 1 

The adoration of a ſerpent was not peculiar to theſe Ophites. The Jews had 
been guilty of this kind of idolatry : witneſs the brazen ſerpent, which king 2 Kings xvii. 
Hezechias broke in pieces, and to which the Iſraelites offered incenſe. The ſer- 4 
pent was the moſt venerable of all the ſymbols of the Egyptian religion ; and when 3 512 
they repreſented the world, they painted an azure circle covered with flames, and c. 10. 
in the middle of it a ſerpent. It was very like the Greek © : the circle repreſent- 
ed the world, and the ſerpent the good dæmon, that is, God himſelf, who is, as 
it were, the ſoul of the world. 


The 
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1510. Orig. The Genii, protectors of cities, and other places, were, by the Pagans, adored 


. 12. c. 4. under the ſymbol of ſerpents. And two ſerpents, painted at the entrance of 


any place, was a ſign that it was conſecrated to ſome heroe or god. Hence 


Perſius; 


Sat. 1. v. Pinge duos angues; pueri, ſacer eſt locus, extra 
SE Meite. 


Two painted ſerpents ſhall on high appear; 

'Trs Holy ground you muſt not urine here. DRVDEN. 
Virgil relates, that Aneas, having facrificed to the Manes of his father Anchiſes, 
ſaw a ſerpent glide from his tomb, and was in doubt whether it was the tutelar 
god of the place, or of his father. ; N 


En. I. 5. Dixerat hec : adytis cum lubricus anguis ab imis 
* Septem ingens gyros, ſeptena volumina traxit, 
Amplexus placide tumulum, lapſuſque per aras : 
Cæruleæ cui terga notæ, maculoſus & auro | 
Squamam incendebat fulgor ; ceu nubibus arcus 
Mille trahit varios adverſo ſole colores. 
Obſtupuit viſu Aneas : ille agmine longo 
Tandem inter pateras, & levia pocula ſerpens, 
Libavitque dapes, rurſuſque innoxius imo 
Succeſſit tumulo, & depaſta altaria liquit. 
Hoc magis inceptos genitori inſtaurat honores, 
Incertus Geniumne loci, famulumne parentis 
Eſſe putet. e 


Scarce had he finiſb d, when, with ſpeckled pride, 
A ſerpent from the tomb began to glide * 
His hugy bulk on ſeven high volumes roll ds 
Blue was his breadth of back, but flreak'd with ſcaly gold. 
Thus, riding on his curls, he ſeem d to paſs 
A rowling fire along, and finge the graſs, 
More various colours thro his body run, 
Than Tris, when her bow imbibes __ 
 Betwixt the riſing altars, and around, 
| The ſacred monſter ſhot along the ground; 
With harmleſs Play amidſt the bowls be paſs d, 
And with his lolling tongue aſſay d the taſte, 
Thus fed with holy food, the wondrous gueſt 
Within the hollow tomb retired to reſt, 
The pious prince, ſurprized at what he viewd, 
| The funeral honours with more zeal renew d; 
| Doubtful if this the place's Genius were, 5 Fs 
Or guardian of his 1 ſepulchre. DRY DEN. 


It is well known, that the god Æſculapius was worſhipped under the figure of 
a ſerpent. E 5 


. Eraſmus Stella tells us, that the antient inhabitants of Boruſſia, or Pruſſia, hav- 


uff. l. 1. ing originally no religion, began with the worſhip of ſerpents. And there arc 


countries in the Indies, where they ſtill worſhip theſe monſtrous animals. 


OPS. The ſame as Cybele, Rhea, or Veſta. See CyBELE, RHE A, ond 
VESTA. 


Lavnzxrs,,  QQUAMIRIS. Certain ſacrifices of the Mingrelians, or Chriſtians inhabi- 


8 of ting the country of Mingrelia in Aſia. 
7", copay The principal ſacrifice is that, at which the prieſt, after having pronounced 


F. S1MoN, 


Bibl. Crit, ſome particular prayers, ſinges the victim with a lighted taper ; then leads it in 


proceſſion 


5 
3 


OR A 


proceſſion round the devotee, for whoſe particular ſervice it is to be ſlaughtered ; 


and at laſt, having ſacrificed it, orders it to be dreſſed, and brought to table. The 


whole family ſtand round it, each having-a wax taper in his hand. He, for whom 
the ſacrifice is peculiarly intended, kneels down before the table, whilſt the prieſt 
reads ſome prayers ſuitable to the occaſion. When this 1s done, all the company 
throws frankincenſe into the fire. The prieſt then cuts off a piece of the victim, 
waves it over the head of the devotee, and gives it him to eat; after which the 
whole company drawing near wave their tapers in like manner over his head, 
and then throw them into the fire. Then they feaſt upon the victim, and what 
remains belongs to the ſacrificator. 

They have another Oquamiri, which is celebrated in honour of the dead. What 
is moſt remarkable in it is, that they pour oil and wine mingled together upon 
the victim. | | i N . | 
They have likewiſe Oguamiris dedicated to particular ſaints. In that of St 
Michael, they facrifice a pig and a cock. In that of St George, when the vintage 
is ripe, they conſecrate a large barrel of wine. They range themſelves round it, 


and the maſter of the family repeats a prayer. Then he kills a hog or a kid, 
and ſprinkles the veſſel with the blood. The ceremony concludes with eating 


and drinking plentifully. _ 


ORACLES. In the Heathen world, were the anſwers, which the gods were 


ſuppoſed to give to men, who conſulted them upon any occaſion, or affair of im- 
ortance. Theſe anſwers were uſually given by the intervention of the prieſt, or 
prieſteſs, of the god, who was conſulted. 5 45 


3 


Iühbe credit of Oracles was ſo great, that, in all doubts and diſputes, their de- STRABO, 
terminations were held ſacred and inviolable : whence vaſt numbers flocked to | '*: 


them for advice about the management of their affairs; and no buſineſs of any 


conſequence was undertaken, ſcarce any peace concluded, any war waged, any 


neu form of government inſtituted, or new laws enacted, without the advice and 


approbation of the Oracle. Crœſus, before he durſt venture tod declare war Hx ao. I. 1. 


againſt the Perſians, conſulted not only all the moſt famous Oracles of Greece, but 


ſent embaſſadors as far as Libya, to aſk advice of Jupiter Ammon. Minos, the Srx ano, ib. 


. Athenian law-giver, received inſtructions from Jupiter, how to model his intended 


government: and Lycurgus, legiſlator of Sparta, made frequent viſits to Del- 


Phian Apollo, and received from him the plat-form of the Lacedæmonian com- 


mon-wealth. _ = Es 
It is not to be wondered at, that the prieſts, who delivered the Oracles, were 
in the higheſt credit and eſteem. This reputation they improved greatly to their 


advantage : for they allowed no man to conſult the gods, before he had offered 
coſtly ſacrifices, and made rich preſents to them. And, to keep up the veneration 
for Oracles, they admitted perſons to conſult the gods only at certain ſtated times; 


and ſometimes rhe greateſt perſons could no ways obtain an anſwer. Alexander 
himſelf was peremptorily denied by the Pythia, or prieſteſs of Apollo, till ſhe 
was by downright force compelled to aſcend the Tripos ; when, being unable to 
reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried out, ay/z1T&. , thou art invincible; which words 
were thought a very lucky omen, and accepted inſtead of a farther Oracle. 

It was the common opinion, that Jupiter was the firſt ſource and cauſe of 
Oracles. It was he, who kept the books of fate, and revealed out of them what 


he pleaſed to inferior demons : for which reaſon he was ſtyled IlayupaiS-, the 
Univerſal Oracle: — | | | 


Ed mxroppain nv piceoxor Aryan 
The Greeks there paid their vows to Panomphzan Jove. 


Of the other gods, Apollo had the greateſt reputation for predictions, and his 


Oracles were the next in vogue to thoſe of Jupiter. Take a ſhort hiſtory of the 
principle Oracles of antiquity, as follows. 


Vo I. II. | Cece. I. The 


Hou. H. 1.8. 
8 
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I. The Oractes of JUPITER. 


The firſt, and moſt remarkable, of theſe, was the famous Oracle of Dodona. 
Dodona was a city of Epirus, built by Deucalion, who founded a teraple there, 
which he conſecrated to Jupiter Dodonaus. But the Oracle ſeems to have been 
much more antient than the temple. The original of it is very fabulous and un- 
Lib. 2. certain, Herodotus gives two accounts of it ; the firſt of which, he tells us, he 
received from the prieſts of Jupiter at Thebes in Egypt. It was this; that the 
Phcoenicians had carried away two prieſteſſes from that place, one of whom they 
fold into Libya, and the other into Greece; and that each of theſe had erected 
the firſt Oracle in thoſe nations, the one of Jupiter Ammon, the other of Jupiter 
Dodbnæus. The other account was given him by the prieſteſſes of Dodona : 72, 
that two black pigeons taking their flight from Thebes in Egypt, one of them 
came to Libya, where ſhe commanded that an Oracle ſhould be erected to Am- 
mon ; the other to Dodona, where ſhe fat upon an oak, and from thence ordered 
that there ſhould be in that place an Oracle of Jupiter. Theſe two ſtories are re- 
conciled by Servius, who obſerves, that the ſame word (v,) ſignifies both a 
propheteſs or prieſteſs, and a pigeon. 5 8 
The prieſts, who delivered the Oracles of Jupiter Dodonaus, were called Selli, 
and obſerved a very rigid diſcipline : whence Homer; — 


Il, 1. 16. Zo ave le,, TrAdowur, D vi, 
„ Anton dt Soyapres” «ul or Te 


Tol v, umopnTon avi Toned, Yau . 


O thou ſupreme ! high-throned all height above ! 
O great Pelaſgic, Dodonæan obe! 
Who midſi ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Preſide on bleak Dodona's vocal pills? 
Whoje groves the Selli, race auſtere ! ſurround, 
Their feet unwaſh'd, their flumbers on the ground; 
Who hear from ruſting oaks thy dark decrees, „ 
And catch the fates, low-whiſper'd in the breege. Mr Pop E. 


Before the time of the Selli, the temple of Dodona, it is ſaid, was inhabited by 
the ſeven daughters of Atlas, called from thence Dodonides. And, in later ages, 
the Oracles were pronounced by three old women; and Strabo tells us, this change 
was made, when Jupiter admitted Dione to cohabit with him, and receive divine 
Honours in this temple. 8 „„ 
Near the temple of Dodona was a ſacred grove, full of oak-trees, in which 
the nymphs and ſatyrs were thought to inhabit. Before the invention of Agri— 
culture, when men fed upon acorns, thoſe of this wood were much eſteemed: 
whence Virgil; „ on | : Is 


Georg. I. 1. Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
v. 147. nſtituit; cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacræ 
Deficerent ſylve, & victum Dodona negaret. 


Firſt Ceres taught the ground with grain to ſow, 

And arm'd with iron ſhares the crooked plow ; 

When now Dodonian oaks no more ſupply'd | | 
Therr maſt, and trees their foreſt-fruit deny'd. DRYDEN. 


The oaks were ſaid to be endued with a human voice, and a prophetical ſpirit : 

the reaſon of which fiction ſeems to have been, that the prieſts often concealed 

[ themſelves within the hollow of theſe trees, and from thence delivered Oracles. 

Lib. 8. Strabo, in his deſcription of Elis, ſpeaks of an Oracle of Olympian Jupiter, 
which was once famous, but did not continue long in repute : yet the temple, 


which it ſtood, ſtill preſerved its antient ſplendor, and was enriched with preſents k 


Ju piter 


from all parts of Greece. 


Jupiter had another very antient Oracle in Crete, from which Minos was faid 
to have received the plan of his laws. This Oracle was under ground ; and near 4 
it, on mount Ida, was a temple dedicated to Jupiter. Pythagoras, as Diogenes 7, Pythag. 


Laertius tells us, deſcended into this cave, to conſult the Oracle, which here was 
uſually revealed in dreams. 


195 


IT. The Oracle of AP OL L o. 


This god was thought more eſpecially to preſide over prophets, and to inſpire 
into them the knowledge of future events: wherefore his Oracles were both the 
moſt numerous, and of the greateſt repute. 3 

Among the Oracles of Apollo, the Delphian challenged the firſt place, as well 
for its antiquity, as for the truth and perſpicuity of its anſwers, the magnificence 
of its ſtructures, the number and richneſs of its preſents, and the multitudes, 
which from all parts reſorted to conſult it. | 

The city Delphi was thought to be placed in the middle of the world; and 
the poets feign, that Jupiter, being deſirous to know the middle part of the earth, 
ſent forth two eagles, one from the eaſt, and the other from the weſt, and that 

they met in this place. N „ 

The original of the Oracle of Delphi is variouſly reported. According to ſome, 
it was antiently poſſeſſed by the Earth; according to others, by Themis. How- 
ever it be, it came at length into the hands of Apollo, and was faid to have been 

diſcovered by goats. For upon mount Parnaſſus, where goats were wont to feed, Drop.Sicur. 
there was a deep cavern, with a ſmall narrow mouth, to which when any of the ow 
goats approached, they began immediately to leap after a ſtrange and antick 
manner, and to utter unuſual ſounds. The goat-herd, obſerving this, and won- 
dring what ſhould be the cauſe of it, went himſelf to view the cavern, where- 
upon he was ſeized with a like fit of madneſs, leaping and dancing, and fore- 
telling things to come. This being noiſed abroad, vaſt multitudes of people 
flocked to the place, and as many as looked in- were inſpired after the ſame manner. 
Ahe magiſtrates, rightly judging that it was the inſpiration of ſome deity, forbad 
any one to approach it, and ordered a tripod to be placed upon the mouth of it, 
upon which a virgin was appointed to fit, and deliver the anſwers of the god : 
Hence Lucan : pn. tes ot CE 


Ut vidit Pæan vaſtos telluris hiatus Lucan. ls. 
Divinam ſpirare fidem, ventoſque loquaces Yo BO | 
Exhalare ſolum, ſacris ſe condidit antris, 

Incubuitque adyto, vates ibi factus, Apollo. 


But when the god perceived, how from below 
The conſcious caves diviner breathings blow, 
Hou vapours cou'd unfold th' enquirer's doom, 
And talking winds cou'd ſpeak of things to come; . 
Deep in the hollows plunging he retired. 4 
There, with foretelling fury firſt inſpired, : 
From thence the prophet's art, and honours, be acquired. ) Rowe. 


There are different opinions concerning the tripod placed upon the mouth of 

the cavern. Some pretend, it was a pot filled with duſt, through which the 

affiatus paſſed into the virgin's belly, and thence proceeded out of her mouth. 
Others are of opinion, it was a large veſſel, into which the propheteſs plung- 

ed herſelf, when ſhe expected an inſpiration. But it is generally thought to have 
been a three legged table, or ſeat, on which ſhe leaned or fat. Some will have the 
tripod to have been ſacred to Apollo, either becauſe of the perfection of the num- 
ber three, or in alluſion to the three celeſtial circles. The fame 7riped was not 
always uſed. There was one of braſs, faid to be made by Vulcan; and another 
of gold, dedicated to Apollo upon the following account: Certain fiſhermen of Schol. in 
Miletus, having ſold their next draught to ſome perſons that ſtood by, caſt their Ges: 
net into the ſea, and drew up a golden 7ripod; whereupon a hot contention aroſe 5 
between the fiſhermen and their chapmen, the former alledging they had fold no- 
thing but the fiſh they were to take, and the buyers on the other hand claiming the 
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"61 6. 


v. 46. 


De Defect. 
Oracul. 


Lib. 5. V. 
117. 


obo excells all others in wiſdom. This Oracle being given at the time when the 


modeſtly declining it, it was determined to conſecrate it to Apollo himſelf, as | 


waſh herſelf in the fountain Caſtalis, at the foot of Parnaſſus. At her firſt ſitting 


ſhe began to ſwell, and foam at the mouth, and to appear like one frantic and 


O R A 


whole draught. When neither ſide would yield, they agreed to refer the diſpute 
3 Apollo's determination: whereupon they came to Delphi, where they received 
this anſwer: | | 


Exo Mite, Termd . mice Goicey e 
"Os anpin moivmov Ter, Tv79 Term g 


i. e. Mikfian, do ſt thou enquire of Apollo concerning the tripod ? Give it to hin 
ſeven wiſe men flouriſhed, it was ſeparately offered to each of them; but they all 


being the fountain of all wiſdom. 

The Delphian Oracles were delivered by a prieſteſs, whom they called Pythia 
either from the ſerpent Python, which Apollo flew; or, a? 74 Sas, from 
enquiring at the Oracle. The Pythia, before ſhe aſcended the 7ripod, uſed to 


down, ſhe ſhook the laurel-tree, that grew by the fripod. Being placed upon it, 
diſtracted ; like Virgil's Sibyl: 


-->=-------- - - Cui talia fanti 
Ante fores, ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non compte manſere come ; ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale fonans, afilata eſt numine quando 
Jam propiore dei. Fe, 
- === == - = = - - = Thus while jhe ſaid, 
(And ſhiv'ring at the ſacred entry ſtaid ) 
Her colour changed, her face was not the ſame, 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came. 
Her hair flood up ; convulſive rage . 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab ring breaſt. 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke. 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury rowl; T ts 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. DRYDEN. 


She was not always affected in the ſame manner. Sometimes the inſpiration was 
mild and gentle; and ſometimes ſhe was thrown into extreme fury; inſomuch 
that Plutarch ſpeaks of one enraged to ſuch a degree, that ſhe affrighted * thoſe, | 
who came to conſult the Oracle ; and fo violent was the paroxyſm, that in a little 

time after ſhe died. Hence Lucan: 5 ; 05 


Numinis aut pœna eſt mors immatura recepti, 

Aut pretium; quippe ſtimulo fluctuque furoris 

Compages humana labat, pulſuſque deorum 
Concutiunt fragiles animos. 


J 


For death too oft her holy taſ attends, 

And immature her dreadful labour ends. | 

Torn by the fierce diſtracting rage ſhe ſprings, 

And dies beneath the god, for whom ſhe ſings. Rowe. 


Whoever went to conſult the Oracle, was required to make large preſents to 
the god ; whence it came to paſs, that this temple excecded all others in riches 
and magnificence. They were to propound their queſtion in as few words as 
poſſible, and to offer ſacrifices to Apollo. | | 

The anſwer was always return'd in Greek, and uſually in Hexameter verſe ; 
and ſome are of opinion, there were poets maintained in the temple, to catch the 


Oracles as they were given, and wrap them up in metre. However this 9 
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iſland. Apollo had an image erected in this place, in the ſhape of a dragon; 
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did not ſo univerſally prevail, but that ſometimes they were delivered in proſe, as 
Plutarch has proved by a great many inſtances. 

The Delphian Oracles, if compared with ſome others, were plain and perſpi- 
cuous ; inſomuch that it was uſual for thoſe, who had received an obſcure anſwer 
at Dodona, to defire Apollo at Delphi to explain the meaning of it. Never- 
theleſs theſe were not a little obſcure and ambiguous; the reaſon of which is 


ſaid to have been, that impure perſons ought not to be admitted to ſacred Cr. AT Ex. 


thin 90 Strom. 5. 
The veracity of this Oracle was ſo famous, that mw iz rt ee. the anſwers 

from the tripod, became a proverbial expreſſion for certain and infallible truths. 

But, in later times, the caſe was altered ; for Demoſthenes complained, that the 


Pythia did piamml.av, philippize, i. e. ſpeak as Philip, King of Macedon, would 


have her. And, before that time, ſhe was ſaid to receive a bribe of Cliſthenes, to 


erſuade the Lacedæmonians, to free the Athenians from their tyrants. 3 5 
At what time the Oracle of Delphi ceaſed, is uncertain. Strabo tells us, in his Geogr. 1. 9. 


time it had loſt its reputation. Dio will have it, that it ceaſed from the time that 


it was polluted by Nero, who killed men in the mouth of the cavern, from 


| whence the inſpiration aſcended. In Juvenal's time, the god had quite for- 


ſaken it: 


„ Delphis Oracula ceſſant, FEI —— 
Et genus bumanum damnat caligo futuri. 
=== = = - - = - The Delphian Oracles are dumb, 
And mankind ignorant of what's to come. 


Lucan introduces the Pythia herſelf endeavouring to aſſign a reaſon for this ſilence. 


-- = - - - - - - - - - muto Parnaſſus hiatu Lib. 5. v.131. 
Conticuit, preſſitque deum : ſeu ſpiritus iſtas „„ 
Deſtituit fauces, mundique in devia verſum 
Duxit iter; ſeu barbarica cum lampade Python 
Arſit, in immenſas cineres abiere cavernas, 
Et Phobi tenuere viam : ſeu ſponte deorum 
Cyrrha ſilet, fatique ſat eſt arcana futuri 
Carmine, longævæ, vobis commiſſa, Sibylle : 
Seu Pæan ſolitus templis arcere nocentes, 
Ora quibus ſolvat, noſtro non invenit ævo. 


Long has our Phæbus, and his cave been dumb. 
Whether, dijdaining us, the ſacred voice 
Has made ſome other diſtant lands his choice; 
Or whether, when the fierce barbarian fires 
Low in the duſt had laid our hfty ſpires, 
In heaps the mouldring aſhes heavy rod. 
And choak'd the channels of the breathing god : 
Or whether heav'n no longer gives replies, « 
But bids the Sibyll's myſtic verſe ſuffice : 
Or if he deigns not this bad age to bear, 
And holds the world unworthy of his care : 
M hate er the cauſe, our god bas long been mute, 
And anſwers not to any ſuppliant's ſute. Rows. 


Next to the Delphian Oracle may juſtly follow that at Delos, the moſt cele- 
brated of all the iſlands called Cyclades. It is famous among the poets for having 
been the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, and was therefore accounted ſo facred, 
and inviolable, that the Perſians, when they pillaged and deſtroyed almoſt all the 
other temples of Greece, durſt not attempt any thing againſt the temple in this 


and here he gave anſwers, in plain terms, without any ambiguity or obſcurity. 
But theſe anſwers were not to be expected all the year ; for Apollo only kept 
his ſummer-reſidence in this place. 


Vo I. II. Dad d Qualis, 
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Virzo. En. Qualis, ub1 hybernam Lyciam, Xanthique fluenta 
J. 4. v. 143. Deſerit, ac Delum maternam inviſit Apollo, 


Inſtauratque choros; mixtique altaria circum 
Creteſque Dryopeſque fremunt, pictique Agathyrſi: 
Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 
Frome premit crinem fingens, atque implicat auro : 
Tela ſonant humeris. 


Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the froft 

Of wintry Xanthus, and the Lycian coaſt, 

When to his native Delos he reſorts, 

Ordains the dances, and renews the fports : 

Where painted Scythians, mix d with Cretan bands: 

Before the joyful altars join their hands 

Himſelf, on Cynthus walking, ſees below 

The merry madneſs of the ſacred ſhow. _ 

Green wreaths of bays his length of hair incheſe ; 

A golden fillet binds his awful brows : 5 | 
His quiver ſounds. DRYDEN. 


One of the altars of this temple was by ſome reckoned amongſt the ſeven won- 
ders of the world. It was erected by Apollo himſelf at the age of four years, 
and compoſed of the horns of goats, killed by Diana on mount Cynthus ; which 
were compacted together in a wonderful manner, without any viſible tye or ce- 
ment. One of Ovid's Heroines takes particular notice of this altar, among other 
curioſities in the iſland of Delos. ety e 


Rein Code Et modo porticibus ſpatior, modo munera regum 

Epiſt. Cydip. : . ; X 

Acont. Miror; & in cunctis ſtantia ſigna locis. 

v. 97. Miror & innumeris ſtructam de cornibus aram, 
Et de qua pariens arbore nixa dea eſt. 


Now thro the ſpatious Portico's T paſs, 
And view the riches of the holy place. 
Where ere around I caſt my wond'ring eyes, 
Rich preſents glitter, and proud flatues riſe. 
1 jee the tree, by which the god was born, 
And wonder at the altar made of horn. 
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Piaro, in The Athenians made an annual proceſſion to this iſland of Delos. The author 
Phedone. of this cuſtom was Theſeus, who, being ſent with other Athenian youths into 
Crete, to be devoured by the Minotaur, made a vow to Apollo, that, if he would 
grant them a ſafe return, they would make a ſolemn voyage to his temple at Delos 
every year. Accordingly a ſhip was annually ſent to Delos, and during the vovage 
they cleanſed and luſtrated the city, and it was held unlawful to put any male- 
factor to death till the return of the ſhip ; which was the reaſon that Socrates was 
Xzxoew, Teprieved for thirty days after his condemnation. When they arrived at Delos, 
Memorab. they oftered facrifices, and celebrated a feſtival in honour of Apollo; At their 
I. 4. „ return, all the people ran forth to meet them, opening their doors, and making 
obeyſance as they paſſet. ; 
Maczon, The next remarkable Oracle is that of Apollo Didymæus, ſo named from the 
Saturnal. 1. 1. double light imparted by him to mankind ; the one directly and immediately from 
c. 17. | himſelf, conſidered as the ſun, and the other by reflection from the moon. The 
place of it was called Didyma, and belonged to the Milefians. It was alſo called 
the Oracle of the Branchide, and its original is thus deſcribed by Varro. Bran- 
chus was the reputed ſon of Macareus, but begotten by Apollo. His mother, 
being with child, dreamed that the ſun entered into her mouth, and paſſed 
through her belly: whence the child was named Branchus, from fepyy©-, the 
throat, through which the god had paſſed. The boy afterwards, having 2 
; | | | pollo 
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Oracles in verſe ; and this by virtue of a little well, feigned to have ſprung out of 


death of Germanicus was foretold. 


had divine honours paid him, 


| ſwarm of bees, reſolved to follow them. B 
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Apollo in the woods, began to propheſy, and preſently after diſappeared. 
Whereupon a magnificent temple was dedicated to him and Apollo Phileſius, ſo 


called from piA&«v to Lis. 5 ; | | 
In the time of the Perſian war, this temple was ſpoiled and burned, being be- $rz ano, 

trayed into the hands of the Barbarians by the Branchidæ, or prieſts, who had the J. 14. 

care of it. But it was afterwards rebuilt by the Mileſians, with ſuch magnificence, 

that it ſurpaſſed almoſt all the other Grecian temples in bigneſs, being raiſed to 

ſuch a bulk, that they were forced to let it remain uncovered ; the compals of it 

containing no leſs than four or five ſladia. 


* 


Another of Apollo's Oracles was at Abe, a city of Phocis, mentioned by Hero- 


dotus, and ſaid to be more antient than the Delphian. Sophocles ſpeaks of it: 1 
Ovutn Tow alnrmy Aut | Ohkdip. Tyr. 
Tag em opeqzA fu, . * 908. 


Obs eis mr *Abain va. 


Religion's vain: no Unger will T fee 


Apollo's fane at Delphi, or at Abz. 


The temple of this Oracle was burned by Xerxes. os 
At Claros, a city of Ionia, there was another Oracle of Apollo, firſt inſtituted 


by Manto, the daughter of Tirefias, who fled thither in the ſecond Theban war, 
The perſon, who delivered anſwers, was a Mileſian, choſen out of ſome certain Cozr.Rnoo, 


families. He was uſually unlearned, and very ignorant, and yet returned the _ Lett. 
27-0. 5. 
the tears of Manto, when ſhe bewailed the deſolation of her country. Into this 


he deſcended, when any one came to conſult him. By this Oracle the untimely Tacir. 
| | RL . Annal. I. 2. 


At Lariſſa, a fort of the Argives, was an Oracle of Apollo; where the anſwers © ** 


were returned by a woman, who was forbidden the company of men. Every Pavsax. in 


month ſhe facrificed a lamb in the night, and, having taſted the blood of the Corinthiac. 
victim, was immediately ſeized with a divine fury. - 


We read of ſeveral other Oracles of Apollo: as, That at Eutreſis, a village in 


Beotia ; that at Qrope, a city of Eubza; that at Corype, in Theſſaly ; that at Ichnæ, 
in Macedonia; that at Tegyre, in Beotia ; that at Ptous, in Bæotia; and many 


ethers of leſs note. 
III. The Oracle of T RO HONIUS. 


Trophonius, the ſon of Ereſinus, being poſſeſſed with an immoderate thirſt of 
glory, built himſelf a manſion under ground, at Lebadea, a city of Bweotia ; Svinas, wer 
where he pretended to be inſpired with an extraordinary knowledge of future events. Tez2«vS-. 
There are ſeveral fabulous accounts of the manner of his death; after which he SraaB0, I. 9. 
and was worſhipped by the name of Jupiter 
Trophonius. 5 | 5 

This Oracle came firſt into repute on the following account. There having 
been no rain in Bœotia for the ſpace of two years, all the cities of that country, 
by joint conſent, ſent deputies to enquire at the Oracle of Apollo, who ordered 
them to conſult Trophonius at Lebadea. The deputies, having a long time ſearched 
in vain for the Oracle, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, when one of them, obſerving a 
this means he came to a cave, and 
was no ſooner entered, but by ſome evident tokens he perceived that this was the 
nag of the Oracle, Upon this he paid his devotions to Trophonius, and received 
rom him a ſatisfactory anſwer. - ee e 

Pauſanias, who was an eye-witneſs of what he reports, has given us a long 7 Bœoticis 
deſcription of .Trophonius's cave, and the ceremonies obſerved in conſulting this 


Oracle. I ſhall only obſerve, that, after waſhing in the river, offering ſacrifices, 
and drinking of a water called Lethe, becauſe it occaſioned an entire forgetfulneſs 


— 5 


of every thing; the votary deſcended into the cave, by a little ſtair-caſe, through 
a very narrow hole: then he laid himſelf all along on the earth, holding in each 
and certain compoſitions of honey ; his feet lay within the opening of another 

| {mall 


„ 
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ſmall cavern : immediately he found himſelf hurried into it with great force and 
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ſwiftneſs : there the future was revealed to him, after ſome very extraordinary 
manner: then he came out quite aſtoniſhed and confounded, and was placed in 
the chair of Mnemoſyne, the goddeſs of memory, that he might retain the remem. 
brance of what he had heard and ſeen. 

It is remarkable of the Oracle of Trophonius, that thoſe, who conſulted it, be- 
came for ſome time after penſive and melancholy : their tempers were ſowred, 
and their countenances, however gay and pleaſant before, were rendered dull and 
heavy: whence it was uſually ſaid of any perſon dejected, melancholy, or too 
ſerious, he has been conſulting the Oracle of Trophonius. 


IV. The Oracle of AMPHIARAUS, 


Amphiaraus was the ſon of Oicleus, and married Eriphyle, the ſiſter of Adra- 
ſtus, King of Argos. He was an excellent ſoothſayer, and by his {kill foreſaw, 
that it would prove fatal to him, if he engaged himſelf in the Theban war, 
Wherefore, to avoid inevitable deſtruction, he hid himſelf, but was diſcovered þ 

his wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices had corrupted with a preſent of a golden chain, 
Being diſcovered, he was obliged by Adraſtus to accompany the army to Thebes: 
in which expedition, he was ſwallowed up, together with his horſes and chariot, 


in the earth. Whence Ovid: N 


Notus humo merſis Amphiaraus equis. 


After his death, he was honoured with divine worſhip, firſt by the Oropians, and 
afterwards by all the other Grecians. His Oracles were delivered in dreams. 


Thoſe, who came to conſult him, firſt offered facrifice, then went to ſleep, lying 


upon the ſkin of a victim, and in that poſture expected a revelation. All perſons 


were admitted to this Oracle, the Thebans only excepted, who were not to enjoy 


Herod. 1. 8. 


Paus AN. in 


Paus Ax. in 
Achaicis. 


which ſtood brazen baſons, ſoldered with lead. They, who came for advice, 


any benefit from Amphiaraus in this way. For he had given them their option 


of two things, viz. his counſel and advice, or his help and protection: whereupon 
they choſe the latter, thinking they had greater need of defence, than advice, 


which they might be furniſhed with from Delphi, f 


Near the temple was a fountain, out of which Amphiaraus aſcended to heaven. 


It was held ſo ſacred, that it was a capital crime to employ the waters of it to 


any ordinary uſe. They, who by advice of the Oracle had recovered from any 
diſeaſe, were to caſt a piece of coined gold or ſilver into it. 3 ara 


V. Other Grecian Oracles. 


1 


1. Mercury had an Oracle at Phar, a City of Achaia, where was a ſtatue of 


ſtone erected to him, having a beard : before it was placed a low ſtone-altar, upon 


firſt offered frankincenſe upon the altar ; then lighted the lamps, pouring oil into 
them: after that, they offered a piece of money on the right ſide of the altar. 


Then they propoſed their queſtions, placing their ear cloſe to the ſtatue. This 


Paus AN. ib. 


done, they departed, ſtopping both their ears, till they were at ſome diſtance from 
the ſtatue: then they pulled away their hands, and received the firſt voice, that 


preſented itſelf, as a divine Oracle. 


2. At Bura in Achaia, there was an Oracle of Hercules. The place was a 


cave, in which was Hercules's ſtatue. Predictions were here made by throwing 


dice. They, who conſulted the god, firſt addreſſed themſelves to him by prayer: 


then taking four dice, out of a great heap that lay ready there, they threw them 


upon the table. All the dice had peculiar marks, which were interpreted in a 


PAus AN. ib. 


book kept for that purpoſe. 

3. At Patræ, a city on the ſea-coaſt of Achaia, was a temple of Ceres, and 
before the temple a fountain, in which were delivered Oracles, famous for the 
truth of their predictions. Theſe concerned only the event of diſeaſes. The man- 
ner of conſulting was this. They let down a looking-glaſs by a ſmall cord into 
the fountain, ſo low that the bottom of it might juſt touch the ſurface of the 
water; and from the various figures repreſented in it made conjectures concerning 


the patient. 
2 | | 4. At 
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At Trezen, a city of Peloponneſus, was an old altar, dedicated to the Muſes 8 
and Sleep. They, who came for advice, were obliged to abſtain certain days from ö 
wine. Afterwards they lay down by the altar to ſleep; where, by the inſpi- 
ration of the Muſes, proper remedies for their diſtempers were revealed to 
them. | „ TY ee 
F. At Epidaurus, a city of Peloponneſus, there was a temple of /ſculapius, Id. ib. 
famous for curing diſeaſes ; the remedies of which were revealed in dreams. When 
the cure was perfected, the name of the patient, and the manner of his recovery, 
were regiſtered in the temple. : 5 . 
6. Bacchus had a temple at Amphiclea, in which was an Oracle both for the 
cure of diſeaſes, and the foretelling future events. 
In Laconia, was an oracular pool, facred to Juno, from whence predictions 
were taken, by caſting into it cakes of bread-corn. If they ſunk to the bottom, 
the omen was good ; if not, ſomething bad was portended. 15 
8. Orpheus s head, at Leſbos, gave Oracles to all enquirers, eſpecially the Grecians, 1 
to whom he told, that Troy could not be taken without Hercules's arrows. Or- r 
pheus had been murdered by the Thracian women, and his head being caſt into 


the ſea was thrown aſhore at Leſbos. ER 5 
9. There was an Oracle of Paſiphat, at Thalamiæ in Laconia, This Oracle Prur. in 
countenanced and encouraged Agis, King of Sparta, in his deſign of reviving the 3 
old laws of Lycurgus; and, when Cleomenes made the like attempt, it gave the mene. 
ſame advice. . 1 1 V 
Several other Greek Oracles we read of in antient authors; which being of leſs 
repute we omit. $ - 


It is a celebrated queſtion, controverted among the learned, whether the Pagan 
Oracles were a diabolical illuſion, and delivered by evil ſpirits; or mere human 
artifice, and prieſtcraft. The primitive Chriſtians were the firſt, who maintained the 
former opinion, aſcribing Oracles in general to the operation of the devil and his 
agents. The reaſons, upon which they grounded this notion, were, briefly, theſe. 

I. Some ſurprizing Oracles, ſuppoſed to relate to our bleſſed Saviour. One is 
concerning the Pilot Thamus, who, failing in the Egean Sea, was ordered by a 1 
voice from one of the iſlands, when he came to a certain place, to proclaim, that Gr. O 
the Great Pan was dead. Thamus having done as the Oracle commanded, com- 
plaints and groans were heard on all ſides, as of perſons ſurprized and afflicted at 
the news. This Oracle was conſtrued to relate to our Saviour's death. — Ano- Suipas. 
ther Oracle concerns the Emperor Auguſtus, who, being old, and thinking to 
make choice of a ſucceſſor, went to the Oracle of Delphi, where he received the 
following anſwer : DRL „ 


'ESenih reh u,. Oedig N ον avdorwns 
Tov 6: dbpgy re, Y aid avis i i, 
' Noimov amt agwv E Buug! hueTEQY Yee | 


An Hebrew child, whom the bleſt gods adore, © 
Has bid me leave theſe ſhrines, and pack to hell: 
Therefore my Oracles conſult no more, | 
But leave my Fane in ſilence, and farewel ! 9 


The Chriſtians argued, that theſe Oracles could not well be aſcribed to meer 
human invention. | 5 8 
2. The Pagan Oracles ceaſed about the time of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of prophane authors themſelves. Whereupon the 
Chriſtians reaſoned thus: God choſe the Jews to be his peculiar people, and 
gave up the reſt of the world to the power of the devil and his agents, till the 
arrival of his Son; at which time he deſpoiled them of their power on earth, || 
that there might be no obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of Chriſt's kingdom in all 
nations, 
3. The Platonic notion of demons, and their influence in human affairs, was 
greatly in vogue among the Chriſtians of the firſt centuries. This ſyſtem carried 
this advantage along with it, that it was calculated to convince the Heathens of 
1 Eee their 
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their falſe worſhip, upon their own principles. They were perſuaded, there was 
ſomething ſupernatural in their Oracles, and the Chriſtians did not deny it, It 
was agreed on both ſides, that demons were concerned in the affair; but the % 
Chriſtians were to ſhew them, that theſe demons, or gods, were evil and wicked 5 
ſpirits. This was a ſhorter way, than to conteſt the miracle itſelf by a long train E 
of enquiries and arguments. 

Thoſe, who maintain the contrary opinion, and aſcribe the Pagan Oracles to 
meer human artifice, and prieſt-craft, alledge the following arguments, 
1. Very little credit is to be given to the ſurprizing ffories told of Oracles ; and 
there is reaſon to believe, the primitive Chriſtians were ſomewhat too credulous in 
a matter, which ſeemed to do honour to their religion. The ſtory of the Pilot 
Thamus is of Pagan origin, and yet Euſebius, and other great men, gave credit tg 
it; though it is followed, in Plutarch, by a ſtory ſo ridiculous, as is ſufficient en- 
tirely to diſcredit it. As to the Oracle, faid to be given to Auguſtus concerning - 
the Hebrew Child, it can by no means be admitted. Cedrenus cites it from Euſe— 
bius ; and at preſent it is not to be found in that author. Beſides, it is certain, 
that Auguſtus, after the journey he made into Greece, nineteen years before the 
birth of our Saviour, never returned thither afterwards: ſo that he could not receive 
any ſuch Oracle at Delphi. 5 5 TE 
2. It is falſe in fact, that the Pagan Oracles ceaſed about the time of the birth 
of Jeſus Chriſt, The Oracle of Delphi (the moſt famous of all) ſubſiſted in 
the reign of the Emperor Julian, above three hundred years after Chriſt : for that 
prince conſulted it concerning his expedition againſt the Perſians. In fact, Oracles 
ceaſed only with Paganiſm itſelf : but Paganiſm did not ceaſe with the coming of 
Jeſus Chriſt, Cs et To nee a ne : 
3. The practices of the prieſts, the manner and circumitances of delivering the 
Oracles, &c. afford a ſtrong ſuſpicion of impoſture. The places, where they were 
delivered, were generally mountainous and full of ſubterraneous paſſages and ca- 
verns. Theſe inſpired horror, and were neceſſary for the pretext of divine vapours 
and exhalations. The temples had their ſanctuaries, into which none but the 
prieſts entered; by which means they could carry on the impoſture without fear 
of a diſcovery. Another advantage they had, was, the diſtinction of days, on 
which the Oracle might, or might not, be conſulted, This gave them time to 
take their meaſures, and make the neceſſary preparations. But one of the 
greateſt ſecrets of the Oracles, and which is the plaineſt proof of their impoſture, 
is, the ambiguity of their anſwers, and the art of accommodating them to all 
events. Thus, when Crœſus conſulted the Oracle of Delphi, whether he ſhould 
march againſt Cyrus, he received for anſwer, that, if he paſſed the river Halys, he 
ſhould overthrow a great kingdom. Crœſus, with this fancied aſſurance of victory, 
| fought with Cyrus, was beaten, and loſt his kingdom. — Thoſe who would ſee 
this queſtion fully diſcuſſed, may conſult M. Van Dale, and M. Fontanelle's 


Hiſtory of Oracles. 
* ORATORV. A name given by Chriſtians to certain places of religious 
| ___ worſhip. 5 55 1 
| Evusss.1. 10. In Eccleſiaſtical antiquity, the term og evxTg4n,, houſes of prayer, or Ora- 
| c. 3. tories, is frequently given to churches in general; of which there are innumerable 


SocxaT., inſtances in antient Chriſtian writers. But in ſome canons the name Oratory 
| 5 ya 15- ſeems confined to private chapels, or places of worſhip, ſet up for the convenience 
| 593 2. of private families, yet till depending on the parochial churches, and differing 

5 from them in this, that they were only places of prayer, but not for celebrating 
Grariax, the communion; or if that was at any time allowed to private families, yet at leaſt, 


e Conſecrat. 3 | 
WHY os upon the great and ſolemn feſtivals, they were to reſort for communion to the 


| | JusTIN. pariſh churches, 
| 8 Oratory is uſed, among the Romaniſts, for a cloſet, or little apartment, near a 
| c 21 © bed-chamber, furniſhed with a little altar, crucifix, &c. for private devotion. 


| ORATORY (Px1tsTs oF THE). There are two congregations of 

| Religious, one in Italy, the other in France, which are called by this name.“ 
Hit, des Ora, The prieſts of the Oratory in Italy had for their founder St Philip de Neri, 4 

Relig. T. 8. native of Florence, who, in the year 1548, founded at Rome the Contraternity of 
ha the holy Trinity, This ſociety originally conſiſted of but fifteen poor perſons, 


I who 


| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
| 


* 


the ſociety, St Philip proceeded to eſtabliſh an hoſpital for the reception of poor 


ſiaſtical State, which was greatly ſunk through the miſeries of the civil wars, the 


of eccleſiaſtics. And this was the true ſpirit of this congregation, in which they 


taught neither human learning, nor Theology, but only the virtues of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical life. Os „ , 


tries. This order has eleven houſes in the Low-Countries, one at Liege, two in the 


ſpeaking Religious, being obliged to no vows, and their inſtitute being purely eccle- 
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who aſſembled in the church of St Saviour in campo, every firſt Sunday in the 


month, to practiſe the exerciſes of piety preſcribed by the holy founder. After- 
wards, their number increaſing by the addition of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction to 


pilgrims, Who, coming to Rome to viſit the tombs of St Peter and St Paul, were 
obliged, for want of a lodging, to lie in the ſtreets, and at the doors of the 
churches. For this charitable purpoſe, Pope Paul IV gave to the fociety the paro- 
chial church of St Benedict: cloſe by which was built an hoſpital, fo large, that, 
in the Jubilee year 1600, it received 444500 men, and 25500 women, who came 
in pilgrimage to Rome. = l 

St Philip Neri, beſides this charitable foundation for pilgrims, held ſpiritual 
conferences at Rome, in a large chamber accommodated in the form of an Ora- 
zory : in which he was aſſiſted by the famous Baronius, author of the Eccleſiaſtical | 
Annals. Here were delivered lectures of religion and morality, and the auditors | 
were inſtructed in Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. The aflembly always ended with prayers, 
and hymns to the glory of God; after which the holy founder, and his com- 
panions, viſited the churches and hoſpitals, and took care of the fick. And now 
it was that this religious ſociety began to be called Prieſts of the Oratory. 5 

In 1574, the Florentines, at Rome, with the permiſſion of Pope Gregory XIII, 

built a very ſpacious Oratory, in which St Philip continued his religious aſſemblies. | 
The Pope likewiſe gave him the parochial church of Vallicella, and, the fame_ | 
year, approved the conſtitutions he had drawn up for the government of his con- | 
gregation, of which St Philip himſelf was the firſt General. f FF Es | 
Ibis new inſtitute ſoon made a great progreſs, and divers other eſtabliſhments - 


were made on the ſame model; particularly at Naples, Milan, Fermo, and Paler- 


mo. The holy founder having reſigned the office of General, he was ſucceeded 


therein by Baronius, who was afterwards promoted to the dignity of a cardinal. 
St Philip died the twenty-fifth of May 1595, and was canoniſed in 1622 by Pope 


Gregory XV. After his death, this congregation made a farther progreſs in Italy, 
and has produced ſeveral cardinals, and eminent writers, as Baronius, Olderic, 
Rainaldi, and others. r non . 
The Prieſts of the Oratory in France were eſtabliſhed upon the model of Ibid. c. 10. 


thoſe in Italy, and owe their riſe to Cardinal Berulle, a native of Champagne ; 


who reſolved upon this foundation, in order to revive the ſplendor of the Eccle- 


increaſe of hereſies, and a general corruption of manners. To this end he aſſem- 
bled a community of eccleſiaſtics, in 1611, in the ſuburb of St James, where is at 
preſent the famous monaſtery of Val-de-grace. They obtained the king's letters 
patent for their eſtabliſhment ; and, in 1613, Pope Paul V approved this con- 
gregation under the title of the Oratory of Feſus. . 1 

This congregation conſiſted of two forts of perſons; the one as it were incor- 
porated, the other only aſſociates. The former governed the houſes of this inſti- 
tute; the latter were only employed in forming themſelves to the life and manners 


After the death of Cardinal Berulle, which happened the ſecond of October 
1629, the Prieſts of the Oratory made a great progreſs in France, and other coun- 


county of Avignon, and one in Savoy, beſides fifty-eight in France. The firſt houſe, 
which is as it were the mother of all the reſt, is that of the ſtreet St Honore, at 


Paris, where the General reſides. The prieſts of this congregation are not properly 


ſiaſtical or ſacerdotal. 


ORBONA. An imaginary goddeſs of the antient Romans, ſo called, becauſe C:cz x. de 
ſhe was invoked by parents, ne inciderent in orbitatem, leſt they ſhould be deprived bar. deor. 
of their children ; or becauſe parents, who had loſt their children, were ſuppoſed 5 Þ 
to be under her protection. | 


F This is all we know of Orbona, who was ranked among the evil or pernicious 
eities. 
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ORCUS. See PLUT oO. 


3 D ERS. An eccleſiaſtical word, which has three more remarkable ſigni- 
cations. | | 
Firſt, it ſignifies that holy character, which is conferred on a man, by ordina- 
tion, or conſecration, to the office of a biſhop, prieſt, or deacon, See Bis u OP, 
PRIEST, DEACON. EE 
Secondly, it means the diſtinction of eccleſiaſtics into their proper claſſes, as 
Biſhops, Prieſts, or Deacons. There are but theſe three Orders in the reformed 
Churches: whereas, in the Romiſh Church, there are eight; all which the council 
of Trent enjoins to be received on pain of anathema. They are diſtinguiſhed 
into petty or ſecular orders, and major or ſacred orders. The petty or minor orders 


are four; viz. thoſe of Porters, Exorciſts, Readers, and Acolytbs. The ſacred or 


major orders are four; viz, thoſe of Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons, and Subdeacons. 

Thirdly, the word Orders is applied to thoſe congregations, or ſocieties, of Re- 
ligious, who live under the ſame ſuperior, wear the ſame habit, and obſerve the 
ſame rule. See Monkxs, AUuGusTINs, BENEDICTINS, &c. 


ORDINARY. In Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law, is the biſhop of a dioceſe, 
or he who has Ordinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that territory, and the 


collation to benefices therein. 


The Romiſh Canoniſts call the Pope Ordinary of Ordinaries, ſince by the 


Lateran council he has uſurped the right of collating, by prevention, to all bene- 


| ices, in excluſion of the Ordinary collators. _ 


Baron. An. 
397, &c. 
EpIPRH. 

 AucusT. &c. 


ORDIN AT ION. Se ORDER ond Brenop, PRIEST, DEACox, 
OREADES. Nymphs of the mountains. See NYMP Hs. 
ORGIA. See BACCH ANALIA, 
ORIGENISTS. Chriſtian heretics, in the IVth century; ſo called, be- 
cauſe they pretended to draw their opinions from the writings of the famous Origen, 
a prieſt of Alexandria. ns IE 0 


The Origeniſts made their firſt appearance in Italy, in 397. Rufinus of Aqui- 
leia, a prieſt of Alexandria, had ſtudied the works of Origen with fo much appli- 


cation, that he adopted that writer's Platonic notions for Catholic truths. Full of 


theſe ideas, he went to Jeruſalem, where Origen had a great many partiſans. 
There he made his court to Menalia, a Roman lady, who had embraced Origen's 
opinions. Afterwards he came to Rome with this lady, who was greatly eſteemed 


in that city. Here he ſet out with an outward ſhew of ſimplicity, and pretended, 
after the example of Origen, an univerſal contempt of all worldly things. This 


made him looked upon as one, who lived up to the higheſt Chriſtian perfection. 


Roman lady, named Marcella, having acquainted Pope Anaſtaſius, that Rufinus 
and Melania were ſpreading very dangerous opinions, in Rome, under the veil of 


and Rufinus to Aquileia, However the opinions they had broached continued to 
be maintained and defended by many learned men; who were therefore diſtin- 


Rufinus took advantage of this prejudice in his favour, to propagate his opinions; 


in which the credit of Melania was of great uſe to him. And now he began to 
have a great number of followers, and to form a confiderable ſect. But another 


piety, the holy Father examined into the fact, and forbad them to teach any more. 
Rufinus and Melania ſubmitted to the prohibition : Melania returned to Jeruſalem, 


guiſhed by the name of Origent/ts. 
The errors aſcribed to the Origeniſis are in number nine, and are as follows. 

1. The ſouls of men were rj intelligences, who enjoyed the preſence of 
God; but being tired with the divine contemplation, they degenerated ; and as 
their firſt fervour was greatly abated, the Greeks therefore called the foul e, from 
the word vo, which ſignifies to facken or grow cold. 

2. Our Saviour's ſoul was united to the Word, before his conception, and before 
he was born of the Holy Virgin. | 

I 4. The 
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3. The body of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt was firſt formed entire in the Virgin's 
womb ; and afterwards his ſoul, which long before had been united to the Word, 
came and was joined to it. 5 3 . | 
4. The Word of God has been ſucceſſively united with all the angelical natures ; 
inſomuch that it has been a cherub, ſeraph, and all the celeſtial virtues, one after 
another. ; 1 bot 
8; After the reſurrection, the bodies of men will be of a ſpherical figure, and 
not of their preſent erect ſtature. 3 ; ; 
6. The heavens, - ſun, moon, and ſtars, are animated bodies, and have an in- 
telligent ſoul. | . as 
7. In future ages, our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt will be crucified for the ſalvation of 
the devils, as he has already been for that of men. Wy 5 3 
8. The power of God is not infinite, and was fo exhauſted in the creation of 
things, that he has no more left. 5 8 
9. The puniſhment of the devils, and of the damned, will continue only for a 
certain limited time. ; 5 5 | 
Theſe nine errors are diſtinctly recited by the ſecond council of Conſtantinople, 
at the end of a letter of the Emperor Juſtinian againſt Origen. The recital of 
them is immediately followed by an anathema againſt Origen, and all who main- 
tained his opinions: in which it is remarkable, that the council excommunicated 
Origen: near three hundred years after his death . 
Ihe hereſy of the Origeniſis ſpread widely in Egypt, and eſpecially among the 
monks. Several eminent biſhops oppoſed them, particularly Theophilus, bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, who, in the year 339, aſſembled a council in that city, 
in which the monks, inhabiting the mountain of Niſtria, were condemned as 
Origeniſts. 5 5 = yy 
Avitus, a Spaniſh prieſt, revived the errors of the Origeniſts in Spain, about the 
year 415 ; and probably it was againſt the followers of this Avitus, that the council 
of Toledo was held in 633. e Ie 


OR OMASDES. See ArIMAN1us and MAG. 


OR TA JAMI. So the Turks call a temple, or moſque, in the middle of Othman, 
the chamber of the Janizaries, at Conſtantinople, @@_ * . 
Here the Janizaries aſſemble, to ſay their prayers, or to conſult about any 
thing, or when they intend to preſent any petition to the Sultan. They often 

make uſe of the ſame place, to excite one another to ſedition. And therefore, 

when the emperors are afraid of a rebellion, they chiefly obſerve what is doing 

in the Orta Fami; and if they perceive any commotions there, they endeavour to 

quell them betimes. . e 


ORTLIBENSES. [Lat.] A ſect, or branch, of the antient Vaudbis or Girl xs, 
Waldenſes. See WALD ENSES. 85 [2 5 eclel. Hit. 
The Ortlibenſis denied there was a Trinity before the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, de, Wal 
who, according to them, was not till that time the Son of God. To theſe two Churches. 
perſons of the Godhead they added a third, during the preaching of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
namely, St Peter, whom they acknowledged to be the Holy Ghoſt. They 

held the eternity of the world; but had no notion of the reſurrection of the 

body, or the immortality of the foul. Notwithſtanding which, they main- 

tained (perhaps by way of irony) that there would be a final judgment, 

at which time the Pope and the Emperor would become proſclytes to their ſect. 

They denied the death and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. His croſs, they pre- 
_ tended, was Penance and their own abſtemious way of life: this, they ſaid, was 

the croſs our Saviour bore. They aſcribed all the virtue of Baptiſm to the merit 

of him, who adminiſtered it. They were of opinion, that Jews might be 

laved without baptiſm, provided they embraced their ſect. They boldly aflerted, 


that they themſelves were the only true myſtical body, that is to ſay, the Church 
of Chriſt. | | 


 OSCOPHORIA. [Gr.] An Athenian feſtival, fo called from the cuſtom of Hesvenie: 
carrying boughs hung with grapes, which were termed. o42:. The inſtitution of 
it is thus deſcribed by Plutarch: 


Vox. II. F ff Ih beſeus, 
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. 1 8 in Theſeus, at his return from Crete, having forgot to hang out the white fai! 
the ſignal agreed upon of ſucceſs, Ægeus, grieved that they had not ſucceeded 
threw himſelf headlong from a rock, and periſhed in the ſea. Theſeus, bein 
arrived at the port Phalerus, offered facrifices to the gods, and ſent a herald int; 
the city with the news of his ſafe return. The people, overjoyed at the tidings 
preſented him with garlands, which he hung upon his herald's ſtaff, and returning 
to the ſea- ſide related the ſtory of Ægeus's death. Upon which account, at thi: 
feſtival, the herald's ſtaff is always crowned. The ſacrifices being ended, Theſeus 
led up a ſolemn proceſſion, in which he and two youths, whom he had carrieg 
with him, marched with boughs and vine-branches in their hands, in honour of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, or becauſe they returned in autumn, the time of gathering 
rapes. | 
r In memory of Theſeus's return, the Athenians continued to celebrate the Oſco- 
pboria, at which there was always a race by young men elected out of every 
tribe, who ran from Bacchus's temple to that of Minerva Sciras in the 
Phalerian port: the place, where the race ended, was called Oſcophorion; 
and the victor's reward was a. cup containing a mixture of wine, honey, and 
on - 1 
OSIRIS. A famous deity of the antient Egyptians. As %s (according to 
oy Theology of that people) was all the goddeſſes, ſo O/iris was all the gods. See 
Oſiris was a great king of the Egyptians, and is ſaid to have been the firſt 
who taught Agriculture, and the art of managing vineyards and making wine, Ne 


1 2 : Primus aratra manu ſolerti fecit Oſiris, 
ö Et teneram ferro ſolicitavit humum. 
e Primus inexpertæ commiſit ſemina terræ, 
Pomaque non notis legit ab arboribus. 
Hic docuit teneram palis adjungere vitem, 
Hic viridem dura cædere falce comam. 
Illi jucundos primum matura ſapores 


Expreſſa incultis uva dedit pedibus. 


Ofiris firſt to frame the culture found, 
And firſt with vexing ſteel diſturb'd the ground. 
Firſt in th unpractiſed earth the ſeed he threw, 
And firſt from trees unknown ripe apples drew : 
Firſt propt the flexile branches of the vine, 
And taught the claſping tendrils where to twine ; 
To prune the ſhooting trees with timely care, 26's 
And ſtop the wild luxuriance of the year. * 
He to expreſs the wine firſt taught the uſe, 5 
And make the vat oreflow with generous juice. DAR r. 


Perun. de O ſiris having married his ſiſter Iſis, Typhon their brother out of jealouſy made 

rg 1 855 war againſt them, and ſlew Oſiris, whom he cut into twenty pieces, and ſcattered 

Kc. them all over Egypt. He threw the parts of generation into the river Nile, 
where they were eaten by the fiſh Oxyrinchus. Iſis made an exact ſearch after 
the parts of Oſiris's body, and had the good luck to find them all, excepting 

Hao. I. 2. what the fiſh had devoured. The ſoul of Oſiris, it was believed, paſſed into the 
ox Apis, and into all the reſt, which were ſucceſſively ſubſtituted in his ſtead. 
: See APIS. 

Ubi ſupra. Plutarch evidently proves, that the Egyptians worſhipped the ſun under the 
name of Ofiris. His reaſons are: 1. Becauſe the images of Ofiris were always 
cloathed in a ſhining garment, to repreſent the rays and light of the ſun. 2. Mem- 
brum virile eſt ipſi arrectum, by which is ſignified the ſun's generative virtue. 

3. In their hymns compoſed in honour of Ofiris, they prayed to him who repoles 
himſelf in the boſom of the ſun. 4. After the autumnal Equinox, they cele- 
brated a feaſt called he diſappearing of Ofiris, by which is plainly meant the ab- 


1 | ſence 


ſence and diſtance of the fun. 5. In the month of November, they led a cow 
ſeven times round the temple of Ofiris, intimating thereby, that in ſeven months 
the ſun would return to the ſummer ſolſtice. 


The worſhip of Ofiris, with that of Iſis, and the other Egyptian deities was 
introduced into Rome. Hence Lucan : | 


Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Iſin, 
Semideoſque canes, & ſiſtra jubentia luctus, 
Et quem tu plangens hominem teſtaris Oſirim. 


e have with honours dead Ofiris crown'd, 
And mourn'd him to the tinkling timbrel's ſound ; 
Received her Iſis to divine abodes, 


And rand d her dogs deformed with Roman gods, Rows. 
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Pharſal. l. 8. 


v. 831. 


The Egyptians uſually repreſented Oſiris under a human form, with the head Moxre. 


of a hawk; becauſe that bird has a piercing eye, and ſwift flight, which agrees p 
very well with the ſun, whoſe ſymbol he is. Sometimes he has the horns of an 


ox. Sometimes he holds in one hand a ſcourge, and in the other an augural 

ſtaff. Plutarch ſays, the Egyptians often expreſſed their Oſiris by an eye and a 

ſcepter. - : - . 

3 bir John Marſham thinks O/firis is Menes or Ham. Voſſius takes him to be 

Mizraim, the fon of Ham, and father of the Egyptians. . 
Ofiris, together with his wife Js, and his ſon Orus, are reckoned, by our poet 

Milton, among the rebellious angels. 1 


== =>==-==-=- Aſter theſe appeared 


2B 


„ 
84 


Paradiſe Loſt, 


A crew, who under names of old renown, y B. 1. v. 476. 


Oſiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, 

With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abuſed 
Fanatic Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeek 
Their wandring gods, diſguiſed in brutiſh forms, 
Rather than human. „ | 


OVERSEERS or PRESIDENTS. An order of prieſts, among the 


Jews, for the ſervice of the temple. They were fifteen in number, and preſided 
over fifteen ſeveral companies, in ſo many ſeveral employments. Their offices 


were as follows. 


1. The Overſeer concerning the times. His office it was, either by himſelf, or 


his deputies, when it was time to begin divine ſervice, to publiſh with a loud 


voice, O ye prieſts, to your ſervice, O ye Levites, to your deſks ; and O ye Iſraelites, 


to your ſtation. And upon his proclamation they all obeyed, and repaired to their 
ſeveral duties. . % Ws M 
2. The Overſeer of ſhutting the doors; by whoſe order they were opened or 
ſhut, and by whoſe appointment the trumpets ſounded when they were opened. 
3. The Overſeer of the guards. This officer was called the man of the mountain 
of the houſe. His nes was to go his rounds every night among the guards of 


the Levites, to ſee if they kept their poſts; and if he found any one aſleep, he 


cudgelled him, and ſet fire to his coat. 


| 4. The Overſeer of the fingers. He appointed every day, who ſhould fing and 
blow the trumpets. Ty | 


5. The Overſeer of the cymbal muſic. As the above-named officer took care to 
order the voices, the triumpets, and ſtringed inſtruments, ſo this had the manage- 


ment of the muſic by the cymbal, which was of another kind. 


6. The Overſeer of the lots. This perſon determined every morning, by lot, 
what ſervice the' prieſts were to perform at the altar. 


7. The Overſeer concerning birds. His care was to provide turtles and pidgeons 
for the uſe of thoſe who came to make their offerings. 5 


8. The Overſeer of the ſeals. Theſe ſeals were a kind of tickets: they were of 
four forts, and had four ſeveral words written or ſtamped upon them. Upon one 


was 
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OYL 
was a calf, on another a male, on a third a kid, and on the fourth a ſinner, The 
uſe of theſe tickets was this: when any one brought a ſacrifice, to which was to 
be joined a drink-offering, he applied to this Overſeer, who examined what his 
facrifice was, and conſidered what drink-offering was aſſigned by the Law to ſuch a 
ſacrifice. Then he gave him a ticket, whoſe inſcription was ſuitable to his ſacri- 
fice: As, ſuppoſe it was a ram, he gave him a ticket with a male ; if it was a 
ſin-offering, then he had the ticket inſcribed a ſinner, and ſo of others. For 
this ticket the Overſeer received of the man as much money as his drink-offering 
would coſt; and with this ticket he went to IM 

g. The Overſeer of the drink-offerings: whole office it was to provide and deliver 
them, according to the tickets. Every night the Overſeer of the drink-offerings 
and the Overſeer of the ſeals, reckoned together, and computed what the one 


had received, and the other had given out. 


10. The Overſeer of the fick. His buſineſs was to attend upon the prieſts that 
were ſick, and was phyſician to the temple. 5 bed Ss 
11. The Overſeer of the waters: whoſe buſineſs it was take care of the well, 
ciſterns, and conduits, and provide water for the temple, _ . 
12. The Overſeer of making the ſhew-bread. 
13. The Overſeer of making the incenſe, 
14. The Overſeer of the workmen that made the veils. 
15. The Overſeer, who provided veſtments for the prieſts, 


OYL (HoLy). See UNcT1oN. 
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AC HACAMAC. The ſupreme god of the Peruviaus. This . 
IJ deity had a magnificent temple in a valley called Pachacama, eau monde. = 
—Þ= AN built by the Inca's or Emperors of Peru. Such immenſe treaſures 5 | 
ES bad been laid up in this temple, that Ferdinand Pizarro is ſaid to 1 
il Wo have found gooooo ducats in it, though four hundred ſavages had 12 5 j 
taken away as much as they could carry, and the Spaniſh ſoldiers 
had plundered it before he came. . . 
The Peruvians had ſo great a veneration for Pachacamac, that they offered him 
what they eſteemed moſt precious, and durſt not look upon him; ſo that even 
their prieſts and kings entered his temple with their backs towards his altar, and 
came out again without daring to turn about. The ruins of this temple are to be 
ſeen, and demonſtrate its former greatneſs and magnificence. 8 


PA CIFICATION (EDI TS or): Were decrees, or edicts, granted by gouriEs. 
the kings of France to the Proteſtants, for appeaſing the troubles occaſioned by Hitt. des k. 
their perſecu tion. 5 % Sos N e 
The firſt Edict of Pacification was granted by Charles IX, in January 1562, 
permitting the free exerciſe of the Reformed Religion near all the cities and towns 
of the realm. March 19, 1563, the ſame king granted a ſecond Edict of Paci- 
fication, at Amboiſe, permitting the free exerciſe of the Reformed Religion in the 
houſes of gentlemen and lords high-juſticiaries (or thoſe that had the power of life 
and death) to their families and dependants only ; and allowing other Proteſtants to 
Have their ſermons in ſuch towns as they had them in before the ſeventh of 
March, obliging them withal to quit the churches they had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
during the troubles. Another, called the Edict of Lonjumeau, ordering the exe- 
cution of that of Amboiſe, was publiſhed March 27, 1558, after a treaty of peace. 
This Pacification was of but ſhort continuance : for Charles, perceiving a general 
inſurrection of the Huguenots, revoked the ſaid Edicts in September 1 568, forbid- 
ding the exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion, and commanding all the miniſters to 
depart the kingdom in fifteen days. But, on the eighth of Auguſt 1570, he made 
peace with them again, and publiſhed an Edict on the eleventh, allowing the lords 
high-juſticiaries to have ſermons in their houſes for all comers, and granting other 
Proteſtants two public exerciſes in each government. He likewiſe gave them four 
cautionary towns, vi. Rochel, Montauban, Cognac, and La Charite, to be places 
of ſecurity for them during the ſpace of two years. Nevertheleſs, in Auguſt 1572, 
he authorized the Bartholomew maſſacre, and at the ſame time iflued a declaration, 
forbidding the exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion. „ 
Henry III, in April 1576, made peace with the Proteſtants, and the Edict of 
Pacification was publiſhed in parliament May 14, permitting them to build 
churches, and have ſermons where they pleaſed, The Guiſian faction, enraged at 
this general liberty, began the famous League for defence of the Catholic religion, 
which became fo formidable, that it obliged the king to aſſemble the States of the 
kingdom at Blois, in December 1576; where it was enacted, that there ſhould 
be but one religion in France, and that the Proteſtant miniſters ſhould be all 
baniſhed. In 1577, the king, to pacify the troubles, publiſhed an Edict in Parlia- 
Vol. II. | GSS ment, 


Ars Amator. 3 | . 
Lib. 2. v. 1. Decidit in caſſes præda petita meos. 
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ment, October 8th, granting the ſame liberty to the Reformed, which they 
had before. However, in July 1585, the League obliged him to publiſh another 
Edict, revoking all former granted to the Proteſtants, and ordering them to depart 
the kingdom in fix months, or turn Papiſts. This Edict was followed by more 

to the ſame purpoſe. 
Henry IV, coming to the crown, publiſhed a declaration, July 4 1591, abo- 
liſhing the Edicts againſt the Proteſtants. This Edict was verified in the parlia- 
ment of Chalons: but the troubles prevented the verification of it in the parlia- 
ments of the other provinces; ſo that the Proteſtants had not the free exerciſe of 
their religion in any place but where they were maſters, and had baniſhed the 


Romiſh religion. In April 1598, the king publiſhed a new Edict of Pacification 
at Nants, granting the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion in all places, 


where they had the ſame in 1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each bailj- 
wick. 5 5 


This Edict of Nants was confirmed by Lewis XIII in 1610; and by Lewis 
XIV, in 1652. But this latter, in 168 5, aboliſhed it entirely; ſince which time 


the Proteſtants have ceaſed to be tolerated in France. 


P AN. Among the antient Pagans, was a ſong of rejoycing, ſung in 


honour of Apollo. Hence Virgil; 


En. I. 6. v. Conſpicit, ecce, alios dextra lævaque per herbam 


656. Veſcentes, lætumque choro Pæana canentes. 


Some chearful fouls were feaſting on the plain; 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain. DRYDEN. . 


The Pæan was uſually ſung, by way of triumph, after a victory of any fort, 
Thus Ovid, having inſtructed the young men how to gain their miſtreſſes, cries 
Dicite, Io Pæan, & lo, bis dicite, Pzan ! 


Now Io Pæan ing; now wreaths prepare, 

And with repeated To's fill the air: 

The prey is fallen in my ſucceſsful toils; 

My artful nets incleſe the lovely ſpoils. DzxyDEN. 


The Pæan took its name from Apollo himſelf, who was denominated Pæan, be- 
cauſe, in his combat with the ſerpent Python, his mother Latona encouraged him to 
make uſe of his arrows, by frequently crying out, uw Tei, Io Pæan, i. e. ſmite or 


FezTvUs. 


Her enrys, Hbobl. Or he was ſo called from Tziw, to heal, in alluſion to his being the god of 


medicine. 
P DO-BAPT ISM. The ſame as Infant- Baptiſm. See BAPT ISN. 


PAGANALIA. [Lat.] Certain feſtivals, obſerved by the antient Romans, 


Drowys. * | | 
Hatieers: 14:0 the month of January. | 


They were inſtituted by Servius Tullus, the ſixth king of Ds oy <a: 


pointed a certain number of villages (Pag:) in each of which an altar was to be 
raiſed for annual ſacrifices to their tutelary gods; at which all the inhabitants 


were to aſſiſt, and give preſents in money, according to their ſex and age: by 


which means the number of the country people was known. : 
The peaſants, on this occaſion, offered cakes to Ceres and Tellus, to obtain 
plentiful harveſts, 


A. R P AGO DS or PAGO DAS. S0 the idolaters of the Eaſt-Indies call the 
RockER, 


Rai of the temples, in which they worſhip their falſe gods. Pagoda is a Perſian word, 


Bramins. and properly ſignifies an idol temple. 
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hev build a Pagod, they conſecrate the ground, which is done in the 
e ri $ © oy firſt incloſe it with boards or paliſadoes; after which 
they let the graſs grow therein. After the graſs is grown up pretty high, they 
turn an aſh- coloured cow into it, who ſtays there a whole day and night. And 
as cow-dung is thought by the Indians to be of a very ſacred nature, they ſearch 
for the place, which the cow has honoured with this ſacred depoſit. When they 
have found it, they dig there a deep pit, into which they put a marble pillar, 


that riſes a conſiderable height above the ſurface of the earth. On this pillar 
they place the image of the god, to whom the Pagod 1s to be conſecrated. 


After which the Pagod is built quite round the pit, in which the pillar is 
fixed. | es 

The Pagods uſually conſiſt of three parts: the firſt is a vaulted roof, ſupported 
on ſtone columns; it lies open, and all perſons without diſtinction are allowed to 
enter into it. It is adorned with images of elephants, oxen, horſes, and other 


animals. The ſecond part is open in the day time, and ſhut at night: but the 


Bramins, who ſerve and attend in the Pagods, forbid the entrance of it to all but 
themſelves. It is filled with groteſque and monſtrous figures of men with many 
heads and arms. The third, which is a kind of chancel, is ſhut up with a very 


ſtrong gate. In this the ſtatue of the deity is placed, with a great number of 


lamps burning before it day and night. 5 pl 

The Pagods of the Malabarians are built of marble : thoſe on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, of huge ſtones cloſely cemented together. Such is the Pagod of Rama- 
nakoil, the revenues of which amount to an immenſe ſum; and this Pagod is as 
famous in India for the pilgrimages which are made to it, as our Lady of Loretto 
is among the Chriſtians. The Pagods in Malabar are covered with plates of 

copper. Be: | | 

The Indians, before they go into any Pagod, bare their feet and legs; and, as 
ablutions make one of the molt eſſential parts of their religious worſhip, they have 

always ſeveral Tanks or reſervoirs of water at the entrance of the temple, for the 
uſe of the faithful. The prieſts of Calicut preſent holy water to all, who enter into 
the Pagods 3 . ” 5 
Beſides the great Pagods, which may be conſidered as ſo many cathedral or 


pariſh churches, there are a vaſt number of little ones, built up and down in the 


fields and cities, all erected from various motives of piety. There are eſpecially 
great numbers of them about thoſe places where dead bodies have been burnt ; and 
the great men in India have ſeveral, in which they perform their private devotions; 
and theſe have their particular prieſts or chaplains. 5 


The antient kings of the Indies uſed to glory in enriching the Pagods. But king 
Veincapati, being in great want of money, made free with the ſacred treaſure of 
the Pagod of Efwara, with a promiſſory note however to the prieſts for a repay- 


ment of it, when his affairs would permit. His ſucceſſor Rama-Develo, who had 
not ſo much probity, was for ſeizing a crown of gold, enriched with jewels, which 


was on the head of the idol. But thoſe, who gave him this wicked counſel, died 


(they ſay) at the foot of the mountain, on which the Pagod itands, and were ſoon 
after followed by the king himſelf. | ET, 


The word Pagod is ſometimes, but improperly, uſed, not for the idol-temple, 
but for the idol itſelf. 3 e 4 


PALE MON. A marine deity, or god of the ſea. 
F immanla cete, 
Tritoneſque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis. 


Glaucus, Palæmon, Phorcus, ſivell'd the train: 
Huge whales, and tritons, ſported in the main. 


Palæmon was the ſon of Athamas and Ino, and called before Melicertus : but 


being thrown into the ſea together with his mother Ino, they were both deified 


by Neptune, under the names of Palzmon and Leucotho? or Matuta, Palæmon 
(do called by the Greeks) was by the Latins called Portunus, 


d : | Ruem 


VIX O. En. 
Et ſenior Glauci Chorus, Inouſgue Palæ mon, 1. 5. v. 822. 
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Diſſert. on the 
Relig, of the 
Eait Indians, 
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Ov 1D. Faſt. | 0; | ona 4 of 
1 Quem nos Portunum, ſua lingua Palæmo 6 


See MAT UTA. 


PAL ES. A rural goddeſs of the antient Romans. Virgil celebrates her as 
ſuch in his Georgics: 


Lib. 3. v. 1. Te quoque, magna Pales, & te, memorande, canemus, 

5 Paſtor ab Amphryſo. F- 
| Thy fields, propitious Pales, J rehearſe, N . 
WE And ſing thy paſtures in no vulgar verſe, * 
Ampbryſian ſhepherd. . DRV DEN. 


Milk was the proper offering to this deity. Hence Tibullus, ſpeaking of a 
country life; 8 . 


Eleg. 1. I. 1. Hic ego paſtoremque meum luſtrare quotannis, 
v. 33. Et placidam ſoleo ſpargere lacte Palem. 


Here ] luſtrations annually prepare, 

To purge my fwain, and aſe kind Pales care; 

Due pray'rs prefer, and bowls of milk J pour, 

A glad libation to the ſmiling pour. DAR. 


The ſhepherds uſually had wooden images of the goddeſs Pales. Thus the fame 
poet; „„ ; 1 = 1 Bs 1 5 


Eleg. 5. . 2. Hic facta agreſti lignea falce Pales. 
v. 28. 8 : h 
Here, fram'd of wood, the goddeſs of the field 55 

In her right hand a homely fickle held. Darr. 


ö For the feſtival of this goddeſs ſee the article PALIL 1 4 


| | PALICI. Certain Pagan deities, worſhipped in Sicily. Macrobius aſcribes 
their origin to an unlawful commerce between Jupiter and the nymph Thalia, 
q 5 They met on the banks of Simæthus near Catanea; and, when ſhe was ready to 
| | be delivered, ſhe defired Jupiter, who had debauched her, to hide her from the 
[ _ reſentment of Juno. Accordingly, by Jupiter's orders, the earth opened, and 
| | ſwallowed her up. The nymph appeared no more, till ſhe had been delivered of 
| | twins, whom the poets call Palici, a Greek word, which ſignifies the wonderful 
manner of their birth. Sicily afterwards paid them divine honours. Altars and a 
magnificent temple, were erected to them, in which they were ſaid to utter oracles. 
| One of Virgil's warriours is deſcribed as coming from that part of Sicily, where 
| 1 the Palici had an altar. e 


E % „ noone. 5c. genitor quem miſerat Arcens 
581. Eductum Martis luco, Simæthia circum 
Flumina; pinguis ubi & placabilis ara Palici. 


Bred by his father in the Martian grove, 
| Where the fat altars of Palicus flame, 
| | And ſent in arms to purchaſe early fame. DzxyDEN. 


The altar of theſe gods was an aſylum, which none could violate with impunity ; 
and the prieſts pretended, that the Palici immediately puniſhed every prophanation 
of their temple, They alſo reported, that, when the twins came out of the 
| bowels of the earth, they opened two gulphs, near mount Ætna, which vomited 
| | out 
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of April, in honour of the goddeſs Pales. See PAL ts. 
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out fire; and that there were two lakes formed there, in which ſulphureous and 


peſtilential waters boiled up through ſeveral paſſages. Ovid mentions theſe lakes : 


Perque Lacus altos, & olentia ſulphure fertur 
Stagna Palicorum rupta ferventia terra, 


O're lakes he whirls his flying wheels, and comes 
To the Palici breathing ſulph'rous fumes. MANWARINC. 


Theſe lakes were ſuppoſed to have the miraculous virtue of diſcovering perjury. The 


perſon, Who was to ſwear, went to the altar of the Palici, and wrote on a table 


a ſolemn form expreſſing the thing ſworn, which table was thrown into the water. 


If it ſwam, the fact was deemed true; but if it funk, this was adjudged a con- 


$23 


Metam. I. 5. 
v. 405. 


viction of the crime. Diodorus Siculus pretends, the offender was always puniſhed 


on the ſpot, and generally with blindneſs. There was alſo a current tradition in 


Sicily, that theſe gods had, at the prayers and vows of the Sicilians, brought plenty 


there after a famine : wherefore the iſlanders came in crowds, to bring their offer- 


ings, and pay their homage to theſe deities. Nay, formerly, ſo deteſtable was 


their ſuperſtition, that human victims were ſlain at theſe altars. But humanity 


ſoon got the better of ſo barbarous a cuſtom, and the Sicilians acknowledgd the 


monſtrous abuſe of ſuch ſacrifices. 1 | 
The Palici were ſo called, «70 78 muy lu, becauſe they had entered into 
the earth, and come out again. 


PALILIA. [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, obſerved on the twentieth 


The Palilia were celebrated with great mirth and rejoycings, and certain cere- 


| monies deicribed in the following verſes of Tibullus : 


At madidus Baccho ſua feſta Palilia Paſtor 
Concinet : a ſtabulis tunc procul eſte, lupi, 
Ille levis ſtipulæ ſolennes potus acervos 
Accendet, flammas tranſilietque ſacras. 
Et fœtus matrona dabit, gnatuſque parenti 
Oſcula comprenſis auribus eripiet. : 
Nec tædebit avum parvo advigilare nepoti, 
Balbaque cum puero dicere verba ſenem. 
Tunc operata deo pubes diſcumbet in herba, 
Arboris antiquz qua levis umbra cadet. 
Aut è veſte ſua tendent umbracula ſertis 
Vincta, coronatus ſtabit & ipſe calix. 
At ſibi quiſque dapes, & feſtas extruet alte 
Ceſpitibus menſas, ceſpitibuſque torum. 
Ingeret hic potus juvenis maledicta puellæ, 
Poſtmodo que votis irrita facta velit. 
Nam ferus ille ſuæ plorabit ſobrius idem, 
Et ſe jurabit mente fuiſſe mala. 


Shall keep Palilian feaſts, and rites divine: 

Then, O ye wolves, dejiſt to tear the ine. 

He, warm'd with wine, ſhall light up ſtraw in heaps, 
And thrice ſurround the fire with ſporting leaps. 
The wife ſhall then her num'rous off-ſpring ſee, 

And infants play around their father's knee. 

The grandjire's care ſhall be to tend the child, 

And the old woman liſp out ſoothings mild. 
Then ſhall the ſacred rural rites be paid 


The ſhepherd then, inſpired with gen'rous wine, 1 


By country youth, with careleſs limbs diſplaid 


On riſing graſs, beneath ſome ſpreading ſhade ; 
H h h 
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Or elſe with their united garments ſpread, 
They ll form a cooling umbrage over head, 
Soft graſs-turfs on the verdant altars lay 
And on the ſeats the eaſy turf diſplay. 
Here, warm'd with wine, and with o're-burthen'd head, | 
The youth ſhall inſolently ſcoff the maid; 
Yet, ſober, wiſh th opprobrious words unſatd. 
When he reflects, himſelf he'll often blame, 
And ſavear his words and thoughts were not the ſame. Daxrr. 
PALL. In Latin, Pallium. Among Chriſtians, is an archiepiſcopal veſtment, 
ſo called. It is a piece of white woolen cloth, about the breadth of a border, 
made round, and thrown over the ſhoulders. Upon this border there are two 
others, of the ſame matter and form; one of which falls down upon the breaſt, 
and the other upon the back, each having a red croſs upon it, ſeveral croſſes of the 


ſame colour being likewiſe upon the upper part of it, about the ſhoulders, This : 


Pall is tacked on with three golden pins. This is the modern form of it: but, 


Grec. I. 7. 
ep. 112. 


GRATIAN. 


Decret. 


Liber. Diac. 
Breviar. c. 21. 


antiently, it was a rich robe of ſtate, and hung down to the ground; the ſame, 
which the Greeks called Omophorion, and the Latins Palhum. 
The Pall was part of the Imperial habit, and originally granted by the emperors 
to the patriarchs. Thus Conſtantine gave the uſe of the Pall to the biſhop of 
Rome; and Anthimus, patriarch of Conſtantinople, being expelled his ſee, is ſaid 
have returned the Pall to the Emperor Juſtinian ; which implies his having received 
it from him. And the reaſon of the royal conſent in this matter ſeems to be, 


becauſe it was high-treaſon to wear any part of the imperial habit without 


licence. 


In after ages, when the ſee of Rome had carried its authority to the higheſt. 


pitch, under Pope Innocent III, that Pontiff, in the Lateran council, An. 1215, 


decreed the Pall to be a mark and diſtinction, intimating the plenitude of the 


apoſtolic power, and that neither the function nor title of archbiſhop ſhould be 
aſſumed without it.; and this, not only when a biſhop was preferred to the degree 
of archbiſhop, but likewiſe in caſe of tranſlations, when an archbiſhop was removed 
from one ſee to another. It was decreed likewiſe, that every archbiſhop ſhould 


5 be buried in his Pall, that his ſucceſſor might make no uſe of it, but be obliged to 


Sacra Cerem. 
Eccl. Rom. 
. 


on the Epiſtle ſide, and the other on that of the Goſpel, on white damaſk pillows 
edged with gold lace. After an anthem, the officiating prieſt bleſſes the lambs, in 


apply to the Pope for another. By theſe means the court of Rome brought vaſt 


ſums of money into its exchequer. 
It is the buſineſs of the apoſtolical ſub-deacon, at Rome, to take care of the 
making and keeping the Palls, and the following ceremony is obſerved upon that 


occaſion. On the twenty-firſt of January, the feſtival of St Agnes, the fryars of 


the convent, which receives its name from thence, bring two little white lambs, 
adorned with flowers and ribbands, to the altar. Theſe are laid on the altar, one 


the manner following: O Lord, who haſt inſtituted, by thy ſervant Moſes, the 


veſtments of the miniſters of the tabernacle, and, by thy holy apoſtles, thoſe of 


© the evangelical facrificers and prelates ; pour down thy blefling on theſe lambs, 


© of whoſe fleeces the Palls of the ſovereign pontiffs, patriarchs, and archbiſhops, 
are made; to the end that thoſe, who wear them, may arrive, together with 
© the people committed to their charge, at everlaſting bliſs, by the interceſſion of 


© St Agnes, &c,” After this, the two conſecrated lambs are ſent into the fields 


ſacred to St Agnes. The nuns of St Laurence ſhear them at the proper ſeaſon, 
ſpin the wool, and make the Palls. The prebends of St Peter's Church Jay theſe 
Palls on the high altar, and put them in a very ceremonious manner on the 
bodies of St. Peter and St Paul, where they remain one night. . 8 

A biſhop may not perform any of the archiepiſcopal functions, till after he 
has received the Pal before which time the archiepiſcopal croſier is not carried before 
him. He is to wear it in the ſolemnities of the maſs, and on high feſtivals, at 
the conſecration of a church, at ordinations, and at giving the veil to nuns. 


PALLAS 


and © See Ming Rv. 
PALLADIUM. 
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PAN 


PALM-SUNDAY. la the Chriſtian Church, is the Sunday next before Leib. de Of- 


Eaſter, and it is ſo called in memory of our Saviour's triumphal entry into Jeru- fe. Eccl. I. 1. 


ſalem, when the multitude that attended him ſtrewed Palm- branches in his 
Way. 


At Rome, on Palm-Sunday, the Pope performs the ceremony of diſtributing the Sacra Cerem. 


Palms. For this purpoſe, they prepare palms, or olive- branches, tied up neatly 


£15 


G27: 


Eccl: R. b; 2 


in the ſhape of a croſs, about five feet in length. The Pope $5 in proceſſion to 


the chapel, where, divine ſervice being ended, his holineſs ſprinkles and incenſes 
the branches. Then the chief Cardinal biſhop preſents two of the largeſt of them 
by way of offering to the holy father, who diſtributes the reſt among the cardinals, 
relates, embaſſadors, and noblemen, who aſſiſt at the ceremony; which con- 
cludes with diſtributing branches among the people. cds 
On this day, the altars are adorned with palm or olive branches. Alet, in his 
Ritual, tells us, that, by the bleſſing of the branches, we are taught, that all our 


thoughts, deſires, and faculties, ought to be dedicated to God: but, how this. 


ceremony comes to fignify ſo much, he does not tell us. During the fervice of 
the Paſſion, all the members of the congregation hold their branches 1n their 
hands; and, after the ſervice, they make a ſolemn proceiſion with them 
round the church, and then each carries home his branch, which is looked 
upon as a preſervative from ſeveral diſeaſes, and an inſtrument of numberleſs 
bleſſings. e e 5 
The Sacriſtan reſerves ſome of theſe branches, in order to burn them, and keeps 
the aſhes thereof for the next Aſh-wedneſday. The peaſants ſet theſe Palms in 


the fields, and in the midſt of their corn, and fancy they are ſecurity a againſt ver⸗ 


min, and the inclemencies of the air. 


One remarkable cuſtom, practiſed in ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom on Palm- 
Sunday, is, the ſetting a priſoner at liberty ; upon which occaſion the biſhop 
and clergy go in proceſſion. This ceremony is a type of our ſpiritual deliverance 
by the Paſſion of our Saviour. V LL. 


Perry, in his State of Ruſſia, gives us the following deſcription of a religious 


ceremony, formerly practiſed at Moſcow upon Palm-Sunday. They covered a 
| Horſe all over with white linnen cloth: they extended his ears with this cloth, 


in imitation of thoſe of an aſs. The patriarch was ſeated on his back, ſide- 


Ways, like a woman, having a book in his lap, upon which he held a golden 


crucifix with his left hand, and had a golden croſs in his right, with which he gave 


his benediction to the populace. A Bojar, or noble-man, led the horſe by the 


bridle, and the Czar himſelf marched at the head of the proceſſion on foot, hold- 


ing a Palm-branch in his hand, The nobility marched immediately after, and a 
vaſt concourſe of the common people brought up the rear. But this ceremony is 


no longer practiſed, ſince the Czar, Peter the Great, declared himſelf head of the 
Ruſſian Church. e 


PAN. The pagan god of ſhepherds and their flocks. He was a rural deity, 
and preſided over all affairs, that relate to a country life. ITY 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
Inſtituit : Pan curat oves, oviumque magiſtros. 


Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds ; 5 = 
Pan loves the ſhepherds ; and their flocks he feeds. DRY DEN, 


There is ſcarce any of the gods, to whom the poets have given a greater diverſity 
of parents; ſome calling him the fon of CzJus and Terra ; others, of Ather; 
others, of Jupiter, &c. But the moſt common opinion 1s, that he was the ſon 
of Mercury and Penelope, whom that god enjoyed under the figure of a goat; 


for which reaſon Pan was born with the horns, beard, and feet of a goat, 
Hence Ovid calls him NEED Neo 


3 - = - = - = Semicaper Pan: 


Vikc. Ecl. 
| Ze V. 32. 


Metam. 1.14. 


v. 515. 


Lucian 


| 
| 
1 
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Ovi. Faſt. 
I. 2. v. 271. 


© Tbid. v. 270. 


PAN 
Lucian rallies this fable of the birth of Pan, in a dialogue between Mercury and 
Pan, as follows : | | ; 
Pan. Good morrow, father! Merc. Good morrow, ſon ! — But who are 
© you, that call me father? for, to look upon you, you are more like a he-goat, than 
* a god. Pan. You reflect upon yourſelf more than me, in ſaying ſo. Do you 
forget that pretty woman, whom you raviſhed in Arcadia? Why do you bite 
your fingers? I mean Penelope, the daughter of Icarus. Merc. How comes it 
to paſs, you are horned, and have the beard, tail, and feet of a goat? Pan. It 
is becauſe you then transformed yourſelf into the ſhape of a he-goat, to ſurprize 
her. 1 | 
Pan was an Arcadian deity, being originally worſhipped by the inhabitants 
of that country: | | 


A 


R A A 


/ ; 


Pana deum pecoris veteres coluifſe feruntur 
Arcades : Arcadis plurimus ile jugis. _ 


When Evander the Arcadian ſettled in Italy, he brought with him his country 


gods; by which means the worſhip of Pan was introduced into Italy : 


Tranſtulit Evander ſylueftria numina ſecum - 
Inde Deum colimus, devectaque ſacra Pelaſgis. 


Several adventures are aſcribed by the poets to the god Pan; the moſt remarkable 
of which is his love of the nymph Syrinx, whom he purſued, in order to enjoy 


her : but when he thought to lay hold of her, he found her metamorphoſed into 


a reed, which the god converted into a muſical inſtrument, bearing her name, 


Panaque, cum prenſam ſibi jam Syringa putaret, 
Corpore pro nymphæ calamos tenuiſſe paluſtres: 
Dumque ibi ſuſpirat, motos in arundine ventos 
Efeciſſe ſonum tenuem, ſimilemque querenti : 

: Arte nova vociſque deum dulcedine captum, 
Hoc mihi conſilium tecum, dixifle, manebit : 
Atque ita diſparibus calamis compagine ceræ 
Inter ſe junctis nomen tenuiſſe puellæ. 


Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a ftrict embrace, 
He fills his arms with reeds, new riſing on the place. 
And while be fighs, his ill ſucceſs to find, 

The tender canes were ſhaken by the wind; 
And breath'd a mournful air, unhear'd before, 
That much ; ſurpriſing Pan, yet pleaſed him more. 

Admiring this new muſic, thou, he ſaid, © 
Who can'ſt not be the partner of my bed, 
At leaſt ſhalt be the conſort of my mind, 
And often, often, to my lips be joined. 
He formed the reeds proportion'd as they are, 
Unequal in their length, and wax d with care: 


They ſtill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 


Now while the luſtful god, with ſpeedy pace, 


DRYDEN. 


Pan is uſually repreſented with the horns, ears, and legs of a goat. He holds a 


ſhepherd's crook in one hand, and a pipe of unequal reeds in the other. He is 


crowned with the Pine, that tree being facred to him, Lucretius gives this 
picture of him : 1 Is 


ꝙꝓ22 — 2 cum Pan 
Pinea ſemiferi capitis velamina quaſſans, 
Unco ſæpe labro calamos percurrit hiantes, 
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The goat-faced Pan, whoſe flocks ſecurely feed; 
With long- bung lip he blows his oaten reed: | 
The horn d, the half-beaſt god, when briſk and gay, RE 
With pine-leaves crown'd, provokes the fwains to play. CREECH: 
Alian tells us, there was, in Arcadia, a temple of Pan, which was an aſylum for 
all animals; for they pretended, that if a wolf, or any ravenous beaſt, purſued 
another beaſt, and it took refuge in this temple, the purſuer was always frighted, 
and ſtopped ſhort immediately. : | | 
At Rome, Pan was worſhipped by the name of Lupercus and Lyceus, that is, 
the god who guarded their flocks from wolves ; and hence his prieſts were called 
_—Luperci, and his feſtivals Lupercalia. See LUPERCALIA © _ 
PAN, according to Orpheus, and other Mythologiſts, ſignifies the Univerſal 
nature, proceeding from the divine mind and providence, His upper parts are like 
a man, becauſe the ſuperior and czleſtial part of the world is beautiful and glorious : 
his horns denote the rays of the ſun, as they work upwards ; and his beard ſignifies 
the ſame rays, as they have an influence upon the earth: his lower parts are rough 
and hairy, to repreſent the trees, mountains, and wild beaſts : his pipe is an em- 
blem of the harmony of the ſpheres4 and his crook denotes his provident care of 
all things. The Mythologiſts purſue this allufion farther ; but this ſketch may 
ſuffice here. 7 : 


= 


PANAGIA. The name of a famous church in the iſland of Corfou, in WAE EI Ex, 
which is an image of our Lady remarkable for the many miracles it works. One eme Peng 
particularly conſiſts in foretelling the life, health, welfare, &c. of abſent friends. T. i. 
To which end, the enquirer ſticks a piece of money to the image, having his 
thoughts all the while intent upon the perſon enquired after. If the party be 
living and well, the money remains faſt and immoveable ; but, if dead, it drops 
down into a large purſe placed underneath the image for that purpoſe. Thus, 
whether the omen proves lucky or unlucky, the prieſt is ſure to reap the advantage 
of it, | : ts 

It is to be obſerved, that this miracle of adheſion ſucceeds only in ſome par- 
ticular parts of the image. For if the money be improperly applied, it drops 
down directly. Wheeler conjectures, that the adheſion is occaſioned by the 
varniſh, with which the image is in ſome places waſhed over, but in others 
mor: | | | 9 5 a | 


PANATHENAA [Gr.] An antient Athenian feſtival, in honour of Mi- pausan. 
nerva, Protectreſs of Athens. It was firſt inſtituted by Ericthonius, or Orpheus, i Attic, 
and called Athena: but was afterwards renewed and amplified by Theſeus, when 
he had united into one city the le Athenian nation, and therefore called by him 
Ponathenea. | „ ! Po 1 | 

There were two ſolemnities of this name; one of which was called the Greater 
Ponathenga, and was celebrated once in five years, beginning on the twenty- 
ſecond of the month Hecatombesn. The other was called the Leſſer Panathenca, 
and was kept every third year, or, as ſome think, every year, beginning on the 
twentieth or twenty-firſt of Thargelion. 
At the celebration of the Leſſer Panathenæa, there were three games, managed | 
by ten preſidents, elected out of the ten Athenian tribes, who continued in office 
four years. On the firſt day, at even, there was a torch-race, in which firſt 
footmen, and next horſe-men, contended. The ſecond contention was a Gym- 
nical exerciſe, in which the diſputants gave proofs of their ſtrength and manhood. 
The place of theſe games was near the river, The laſt was a muſical contention, firſt 
inſtituted by Pericles; in which they celebrated the generous actions of Harmo- 
dius and Ariſtogiton, who oppoſed the tyranny of Piſiſtratus's ſons ; and of Thra- 
libulus, who delivered Athens from the thirty tyrants. The victor in any of theſe 
games was rewarded with a veſſel of oil, and a crown of thoſe olives, which grew 
in the Academy, and were ſacred to Minerva, Beſides theſe games, there was a 
_ Certain dance, called the Pyrrbic Dance, performed by young boys in armour, in 
imitation of Minerva, who, triumphing over the vanquithed fons of Titan, 
r. Hl... Thi danced 
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PAN 
danced in that manner. Laſtly, they offered a coſtly ſacrifice, towards which 
every one of the Athenian Boroughs contributed an ox ; and of the fleſh that 
remained a public entertainment was made for the whole aſſembly. 

In the Greater Panathenæa moſt of the ſame rites and ceremonies were practiſed 
but with greater ſplendor and magnificence, and with the addition of ſome others 
not practiſed in the Leſſer ; as, particularly, a proceſſion, in which Minery,'s 
ſacred garment was carried. This garment was woven by a ſelect number of 
young virgins, and was of a white colour, without fleeves, and embroidered with 
gold. Upon it were deſcribed the atchievements of Minerva, thoſe of Jupiter, 
and other heroes; whence men of true courage are ſaid to be, @&m mira, worthy 
to be pourtrayed in Minerva's facred garment. Thus Ariſtophanes ; 
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Our fathers we will praiſe, whoſe gallant deeds 
Were worthy Athens, and Minerva's veſt. 


In the Ceramicus, without the city, there was an engine built in the form of a 


ſhip, upon which this veſt was hung in the manner of a fail. The ſhip was con- 


veyed to the citadel, where the veſt was put upon the ſtatue of Minerva. The 


proceſſion was made by perſons of all ages and ſexes, ſome carrying olive-branches, 


others water-pots, &. The young men were crowned with millet, and fang 


hymns to the goddeſs. It was farther uſual at this ſolemnity to releaſe priſoners, 


to preſent crowns to ſuch as had done any remarkable ſervice to the common- 


wealth, and to pray for the proſperity of the Platzans, on account of the ſignal 


Sui, 
aliigue. 


ſervice they had done the Athenians, by their courage and reſolution, at the battle 


of Marathon. 


 PANDIA. [Gr.] An antient Athenian feſtival, concerning which authors are 

not a „%%% WE es „% og 
Some pretend, it was ſo called from Pandion, by whom it was firſt inſtitu- 

ted: others, becauſe it was celebrated in honour of Jupiter, who does mv 


Sueden, move and turn all things as he pleaſes. Others are of opinion, it was 
celebrated in honour of the Moon, becauſe ſhe does mw: l, move inceſſantly; 


TALL - 


Us. 


for that the moon appears both in the night and the day, whereas the ſun ſhews 
himſelf by day only, and was ſuppoſed to reſt all night. IT 


The Pandia was celebrated after the Dionyſia, or feſtival of Bacchus, becauſe 


that god is ſometimes put for the Sun or Apollo, and was by ſome reputed to be 


the brother, by others the ſon of the Moon. 


PANEGYRICUM [Gr]. An Eccleſiaſtical book, uſed | by the Greek 


Chriſtians, and fo called, becauſe it contains the Panegyrical crations of various 


authors on the various ſolemnities of Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſaints. 


The principal authors, of whom this work is compoſed, are, Athanaſius of 
Alexandria, Cyrill of Jeruſalem, Baſil the Great, Gregory Nazianzen, . Gregory of 
Nyſſa, Amphilochius, Epiphanius, Chryſoſtom, Ephræm Syrus, Cyrill of Alex- 
andria, and others. This collection is not the ſame in all the churches: in ſome 


it is ſwelled to an enormous bulk, containing no leſs than twelve large volumns 


HERO. I. 1. 
STRABO. I. 5. 


in folio. io | LE 
On feſtival days, the proper orations are publicly read, out of this book, in the 
churches. 88 - — 


PANIONIA [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, celebrated (as the name im- 
ports) by a concourſe of people from all the cities of Tonia. 

It was inſtituted in honour of Neptune, ſirnamed Heliconius, from Helice, 4 
city of Achaia. One thing remarkable in this feſtival, was, that if the bull offered 
in ſacrifice happened to bellow, it was accounted an omen of divine favour, be- 
cauſe it was thought to be acceptable to Neptune. Hence Homer; 
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He groans away his foul : not louder roars 

At Neptune's ſhrine, on Helice's high ſhores, 

The victim bull : the rocks rebellow rund. 
And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound. Mr PoE. 


PANOS EORTE [Gr.] In Engliſh, The feſtival of Pan. An anniver- Heroo. 1. 6. 
fary ſolemnity at Athens, in honour of the god Pan, who had a temple near we 
Acropolis ; the dedication of which, and the inſtitution of this feſtival, were upon 
the following account. 5 5 

When Darius, the Perſian, invaded Attica, one Phidippides was diſpatched on 
an embaſſy to the Spartans, to deſire their aſſiſtance; and, as he was on his journey, 
about mount Parthenius near Tegea, Pan met him, and calling him by his name, 

bid him aſk the Athenians, why they paid no regard to him, who had been often 
ſerviceable to them, and would continue to be ſo? Phidippides, at his return to 
Athens, related the matter; whereupon the Athenians decreed that a feſtival ſhould 
be inſtituted in honour of this god. e 15 

Pan had likewiſe a feſtival in Arcadia, during which, if they had miſſed of their 
prey in hunting, they uſed to beat his ſtatue with xi, Sea-onzons, Hence 

Theocritus; | 1 
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Kind Pan, if you, propitious to my pray'r, 
Grant theſe my wiſhes, you no more ſhall fear 
The rigorous treatment of Arcadian boys, | ö 
When diſappointed of their ſport and prize. H. H. — 
Upon ſuch an occaſion they offered but a ſcanty lacrifice; whereas, when they had 
good ſucceſs, they were more liberal in paying honours to him. 


PANTHEON. A famous temple at Rome, built by Marcus Agrippa, ſon- 
in-law of Auguſtus Cæſar, in honour of all the geds. . 
It was built of brick on the outſide, and within was adorned with marble of 
various colours. Its figure was round, and the light thrown in at top through a 
large hole in the middle of the cupola. There were niches in the walls, wherein 
were placed the ſtatues of the gods. The gates of this temple were of braſs, the 
beams covered with gilt braſs, and the roof with plates of filver, which Conſtan- 
tine carried to Conſtantinople. It was dedicated to Jupiter Vindex, 
| The Emperor Adrian built another Pantheon, upon the model of this, at Athens, 
which he enriched with twenty-ſix columns of Phrygian marble, and founded 
there a<Library and Academy. | CEE 
The Pantheon of Rome remains ſtill entire, and is converted into a Chriſtian 
Church, called the Rotunda, and dedicated to all the ſaints, inſtead of all the gods. 


PAPA. A name originally given to the biſhops of the Chriſtian Church; 
though now it is become the pretended prerogative and ſole privilege of the Pope, 
or biſhop of Rome. The word ſignifies no more than Father. 15 
Iertullian, ſpeaking indefinitely of any Chriſtian biſhop, who abſolves penitents, De Pudicitia, - 
gives him the name ot Benedictus Papa. Heraclas, biſhop of Alexandria, has the ©: 13. 
ſame title given him. St Jerom gives the title of Papa to Athanaſius, Epiphanius 5 


| 13 5 eee . 

A and Paulinus: and, writing often to St Auguſtin, he always inſcribes his epiſtles Hiss ox. 
3 Bea 72 6 1 Ep. 61, ad 
F tiſimo Pape Auguſtino. | r 


The name Papa was ſometimes given to the inferior clergy, who were called Comm. in 


Pape Piſnni, that is, little fathers : in compariſon of whom Balſamon calls Preſ- Can. Apolt, 
byters Protopape, i. e. chief-fathers. c. 59. 


The Greek Chriſtians have continued to give the name Papa to their prieſts. 
And there is, at Meſſina in Sicily, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary ſtyled Protopapa, 
| who, 
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who, beſides a juriſdiction over ſeveral churches, has a particular reſpect paid him 
by the cathedral. For, upon Whitſunday, the prebendaries go in proceflion to 
the Protopapa's Church (called the Catholic) and attend him to the cathedral, where 
he ſings ſolemn Veſpers according to the Greek rituals, and is afterwards waited 
upon back to his own church with the ſame pompous reſpect. See POP E. 


PARABOLANI [Tat.] In the antient Chriſtian Church, were certain 
officers, deputed to attend upon the ſick, and to take care of them all the time of 
their weakneſs. 

At Alexandria, the Parabolani were incorporated into a ſociety, to the number 
of five or ſix hundred, elected by the biſhop of the place, and under his direction. 
But that this was not an order peculiar to the Church of Alexandria, is very evident, 
becauſe there is mention made of Parabolani at Epheſus, at the time of the {- 
cond council held there. 

They were called Parabolani from their undertaking a moſt dangerous and 


hazardous office (raeat9Aw 29m) in attending the ſick, eſpecially in infectious 


and peſtilential diſeaſes. The Greeks uſed to call thoſe T2e;5%au, who hired 
themſelves out to fight with wild beaſts in the amphitheatre : for the word 
wre εν fignifies expoſing a man's life to danger. In this ſenſe the Chriſtians 
were often called Parabolarii by the heathens, becauſe they were ſo ready to ex- 
poſe their lives to martyrdom. And upon the like account the name Parabs'gn; 
was given to the officers we are ſpeaking of. = 

Theſe Parabolani, being men of a bold and daring ſpirit, were ready upon all 
occalions to engage in any quarrel that ſhould happen in church or ſtate : as they 


ſeem to have done in the diſpute between Cyril the biſhop, and Oreſtes the 


governour of Alexandria, Wherefore the Emperor Theodoſius put them under 


the inſpection of the Præmfectus Auguſtalis, and ſtrictly prohibited them to appear 


at any public ſhews, or in the common council of the city, or in the courts of 


judicature, unleſs any of them had a cauſe of his own, or appeared as Syndic for 
the whole body. Which ſhews, that the civil government always looked upon 
the Parabolani as a formidable body of men, and kept a watchful eye over 


them, that, while they were ſerving the Church, they might not do any diſſervice | 


to the State. 


PARACLETICE. [Gr.] Among the Greek Chriſtians, is a book of 
Anthems, or Hymns, ſo called, becauſe they chiefly tend to comfort the ſinner, 
or becauſe they are partly z2vocatory, conſiſting of pious addreſſes to God and the 
ſaints, . 1 

The hymns or anthems in this book are not appropriated to particular days, but 
contain ſomething proper to be recited every day, in the maſs, veſpers, matins, 


Allatius finds great fault with this book, and ſays, there are many things in it 
diſreſpectful to the Virgin Mary, and many things aſcribed to her againſt all reaſon 
and equity; that it affirms, that John the Baptiſt, after his death, preached 
Chriſt in hell; and that Chriſt himſelf, when he deſcended into hell, freed all 
mankind from the puniſhments of that place, and the power of the devil. 


PARADISE. This word is uſed in two ſignifications. Firſt, it means the 
Garden of Eden, in which Adam and Eve were placed, immediately upon their 
creation. Secondly, it is applied to the joys of heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs 


in another life. In the firſt ſenſe, we ſpeak of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe ; in the 
ſecond, of the Cœleſtial. The word is Greek, and properly ſignifics 1 plantation 


of fruit-trees, an orchard, or a foreſt. | 

As to the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, or Garden of Eden, there have been many en- 
quirics about its ſituation. Some have thought, that it never exiſted in reality. 
Others believed, it was out of the confines of this world. It has been placed in 
the third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the moon itſelf, in the middle region 


of the air, above the earth, under the earth, in a diſtant place concealed from 


the knowledge of men, in the place now poſſeſſed by the Caſpian Sea, under the 
arctic pole, and to the utmoſt ſouthern regions. 


The learned Huetius places it upon the river that is produced by the conjunction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, now called the River of the Arabs, berween this 
1 conjunction 
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conjunction and the diviſion made by the ſame river before it falls into the Perſian 
ſea. Other Geographers have placed the Terreſtrial Paradiſe in Armenia, between 
the ſources of the Tigris and Euphrates, Araxis and Phaſis, which they take to 
be the four rivers deſcribed by Moſes. Travellers, who have viſited this country, 
rive ſufficient teſtimony of its fruitfulneſs, and there is {till a tradition among the 
inhabitants that the earthly Paradiſe was in their province, I omit the ſeveral 
arguments, by which theſe various opinions are ſupported. ; | 
The eaſtern people believe, that the Terreſtrial Paradiſe was in the iſland of P Hanf. 
Serendib, or Ceylan; and that, when Adam was driven out of Paradiſe, he was rie Soars 
ſent to the mountain of Rahoun in the fame iſland, two or three days journey from 
the ſea. The Portugueſe call this mountain Pico de Adam. 
The Mohammedans ſay, Adam's Paradiſe was in one of the ſeven heavens, and 
$4 that he was thrown down from thence into the iſland of Ceylan, where he died, 
after having made a pilgrimage into Arabia, and viſited the place appointed for 
I building the temple of Mecca. They ſay, when God created Paradiſe, he made 
BW! what the eye has never ſeen, the ear never heard, and what has never entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. This delicious garden, they add, has eight 
doors, and the porters, who have the care of them, are to let none enter be- 
fore the learned, who make profeſſion of deſpiſing earthly things, and deſiring 
| thoſe of heaven. 5 . | ro 
Our poet Milton has deſcribed this happy ſeat of our firſt parents with a pro- 

fuſion of the moſt beautiful images. I ſhall only ſet down part of the deſcription 
of it in the fourth book, where Satan, in the ſhape of a cormorant, takes a ſurvey 
of it from the Tree of Life. RG bo be rs 1 8 


Beneath him, with new wonder, now he views 
To all delight of human ſenſe expoſed, 
Jn narrow room, nature's whole wealth, yea more; 
A heav'n on earth : for bliſsful Paradiſe 
Of God the garden was, by him in th' eaſt 
/ Eden planted. - = = - = == = = = _ 
Out of the fertile ground he caus'd to grow 
All trees of nobleſt kind, for fight, ſmell, taſte; 
And all amidſt them ſtood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrofial fruit 
Of vegetable gold; and next to hfe, ol 
Our death, the tree of knowledge, grew faſt by; 
Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill. 
Southward thro Eden went a river large 
And now divided into four main ſtreams 
Runs diverſe. = == = = = == === === 
=== == = - - - - Thus was this place 
A happy rural ſeat of various view: 5 
Groves, whoſe rich trees wept od rous gums and balm ; 
Others, whoſe fruit burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, = = = = = === == === 3 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
| Grazing the tender herb, were interpos d: 
Ez Or palmy hilloc, or the flo ry cap 
Of ſome irriguous valley ſpread her ſtore : 
Flow'rs of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. 
Another fide, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool receſs, ore which the mantling vine - m——_— | 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant : mean while murm'ring waters fall 
Down the ſlope hill 
| The birds their choir apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves ; while univerſal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours, in dance, 
L.ead on th' eternal ſpring. 


7 2 * 
Ver. 205. 
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The Cæleſtial Paradiſe is that place of delight, where the ſouls of the bleſſed 
enjoy everlaſting happineſs. In this ſenſe it is frequently uſed in the New Teſta. 
Lake xxiii, ment. Our Saviour tells the penitent thief on the croſs ; This day ſbalt thou be 
43. with me in Paradiſe. And St Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf in the third perſon, ſays; 
2 Cor. xii. 4. I knew a man — who was caught up into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, which 
it 1s not lawful for a man to utter. 1 
Mohammed has promiſed his followers a Paradiſe of meer ſenſual delights, 
This is ſo well deſcribed by a poet of our own, that we need go no farther for 
an idea of the Mohammedan Paradiſe. 


J. Hvouns's «= == - = Prepare ye now for boldeſt deeds, 
Siege of Da- And know the prophet will reward your valour. 
= OS Think that ye all to certain triumph move 


e Who falls in fight, yet meets the prize above. 
There, in the gardens of eternal ſpring, 
While birds of Paradiſe around you fing ; 

Each, with his blooming beauty by his fide, 
Shall drink rich wines, that in full rivers glide, 
Breathe fragrant gales o' re fields of ſpice that blow, 
And gather fruits immortal, as they grow : 

Extatic bliſs ſhall your whole pow'rs employ, 

And evry ſenſe be loſt in evry joy. 


PARALIPOMEN A. See CHRONICLES. 


 PARANYMPH. Among the antients, was the perſon, who, on occaſion 


of a marriage, had the care of the nuptial ceremonies, ſuch as the managing of 


the feaſt, and other rejoycings. The name (7aezvpz6-) lignifics be that is near 


the bridegroom, Fe. ts, 

Among the Jews, the principal office of the Paranymph (according to the Rab- 

Gruaz, Hi. bins) was, to obſerve, that the bride and bridegroom committed no fraud in relation 
eroſol, to the blood, which was the mark of the bride's virginity. ids 

St John the Baptiſt makes himſelf to be a kind of Paranymph to Jeſus Chriſt, in 


Joh. iii, 28, theſe words: Ye yourſelves bear me witneſs, that I ſaid, I am not the Chriſt ; but 


29. that I am ſent before him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom, but the friend 


of the bridegroom, which ſtandeth, and heareth him, rejoceth greatly becauſe of the 


bridegroom's voice. 


PARCÆ. See Far Es. 


PARISHES. In the Chriſtian Church, are thoſe leſſer precincts, into which 


dioceſes are divided, 12 | „ 
Brxcnam, , Antiently, a Pariſh and a Diocęſe (meepmiz and S ioſ une) were the ſame 
Orig, Eccleſ. thing, denoting, not what we now call a Pariſh Church, but a city, with its 
B. 9. c. 8. adjacent towns or country region. In the fourth and fifth ages, we find both 
names promiſcuouſly given as well to country Pariſhes, as Epiſcopal or city 


Hiro. Churches. For now theſe leſſer diviſions of dioceſes began to be called Parocbiæ, 


drs Nagin Pariſbes; as alſo Tituli, (Titles) in contradiſtinction to the biſhop's church; be- 

Tugop. Ep. ing ſuch churches as had particular preſpyters and deacons aſſigned to them, who 

113. upon that account are ſaid to have a fitle. 
Neceſſity, no doubt, and the convenience of celebrating Chriſtian offices, and 
holding Chriſtian communion, gave riſe to the eſtabliſhment of Pariſh-Churches. 
For, when the number of believers increaſed ſo, in large and populous cities, that 
one church could not maintain them, there was a neceſſity of dividing the aſſem- 
bly, and erecting other churches: ſo that Pariſh Churches muſt be as antient as 
the neceſſities of the church. In Rome and Jeruſalem, there is great probability 
from ſeveral paſſages of the Acts and St Paul's Epiſtles, that there were more 
churches than one from the days of the Apoſtles. However it is certain, Rome 
had above forty churches in it before the end of the IIId century. In France, 
the council of Vaiſon ſpeaks of Country-Pariſhes, in the beginning of the Vth 
century, In England, 'we have not fo early an account of them, becauſe 1 
| records 
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records we have remaining of the antient Britiſh Church, make no mention of 
Pariſhes. And, after the Saxon converſions were begun, it was ſome time before 
our dioceſes were divided into Pariſhes. Dugdale, and others, think, Honorius, 
the fifth archbiſhop of Canterbury, divided ſo much of the nation, as was con- 
verted, into Pariſhes, about the year 640. But others underſtand this divifion 
F rather of Dioceſes than Pariſhes. It is certain, Chriſtianity had ſpread itſelf into 
F: the country: and churches were built, and preſbyters fixed upon them, by King 
Wi Ina among the Weſt-Saxons, and by Withred king of Kent in the council of 
ED Beconceld, An. 694. Which ſeems to imply, that the original of Country- Pariſhes, 
in England, was about the latter end of the VIIth century; and in the next 
age they were fully ſettled. | 
©] As to the antient manner of ſerving Pariſh-Churches, it is to be obſerved, that 
the care of the city Pariſh-Churches was not uſually committed to any particular 
| preſbyters, as thoſe in the country regions were ; but they were ſerved in common 

by the clergy of the biſhop's church. As to country churches, preſbyters were 
more early fixed, and peculiarly appropriated to them, there not being the ſame 
convenience of ſerving them in common by the preſbyters of the city church. 

The being ſettled in a Pariſh cure, whether in city or country, did not imme- 
diately intitle a man to the revenue ariſing from that cure, whether in tythes, 
oblations, or any other kind. For, antiently, all church- revenues were delivered 
into the common ſtock of the biſhop's church; whence, by direction and appro- 
bation of the biſhop, a monthly or annual diviſion was made among the clergy 

under his juriſdiction. At Conſtantinople, no Pariſh-Church had any appropriated 
revenues till the middle of the Vth century. In the Weſtern Church, particularly 

5 in Spain, in the middle of the VIth century, the biſhops and city clergy had ſtill 

1 their revenues in a common fund. But the country clergy were upon a different 

foot: and from this time we may date the appropriation of revenues, in Spain, 

FE to the country Parochial churches. In Germany and France, the revenues of the 

B] Parochial churches ſeem to have continued in the hands of the biſhops ſome 

BY ages longer. And ſome learned perſons, who have narrowly examined our Eng- 

liſh conſtitution, are of opinion, that the biſhops had their portion of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues with the parochial clergy, for a conſiderable time after the firſt 

| | ſettlement of Pariſhes. For they ſuppoſe, that, originally, the biſhop's cathedral 

| was the only church in a dioceſe; from whence itinerant or occaſional preachers 

BH were ſent to convert the country people, who for ſome time reſorted to the 

cathedral for divine worſhip. Afterwards, by degrees, other churches were built, 

5 for the conveniency of ſuch as were at too great a diſtance from the cathedral ; 

$4 ſome by the liberality of the people themſelves, others by the biſhops, and others 
by the Saxon kings: but chiefly the lords of manors were the great inſtruments 
in this wok of founding Pariſh-Churches. The biſhops ſeem voluntarily to have 
relinquiſhed their title to Parochial revenues; though whether they made any 
canon about it, is uncertain, T - 
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PARMENIANIT E 8. Diſciples of Parmenian, biſhop of Carthage, who, Orrar. de 
about the year 380, gave great offence by defending the Schiſm of the Donatiſts. Mil. l. 1. 
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See DONA&aTISTS. 1 
Parmenian was very illiterate, and very preſumptuous. The Catholic biſhops menian. 


challenged him to a diſputation; but, being ſenſible of his own incapacity, he 
refuſed the challenge, on pretence that he could not diſpute with the Roman 
biſhops, becauſe they were unclean. By this cowardly refuſal he avoided the diſ- 
grace, which would have followed the detection of his ignorance, and gained the 
applauſe of the Schiſmatics. lt, =o 1 


Optatus and St Auguſlin, principally, oppoſed this Sectariſt and his followers. 


PARSIS. A fort of Pagans, in the kingdom of Cambay or Guzurate, a Maxpkslo. 
province of the Great Mogul's empire in India. They are deſcended from the Orzarus. 
Perſians, who fled thither, in the VIIth century, to avoid the perſecutions of the 
EF Mohammedans. For Abubeker having attempted to eſtabliſh Mohammediſm in 
W Perſia, the king, who found himſelf too weak to oppoſe him, embarked with 
Nt eighteen thouſand men at the iſle of Ormus, and landed at Indoſtan, on the Terra 
Arma of India, The king of Cambay, who was alſo a Pagan, received him, and 


gave 


Diſſert. on 

the relig. &c. 
| of the Bra- 
ins. F 1. 
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pave him leave to dwell in his country ; whither this liberty drew other Perſians, 
who have there retained their antient manners and religion, 
They believe there is but one God, who hath created and preſerves the world, 
and that he has ſeven deputies, who take account of all that paſſes in the univerſe, 
and execute his orders. Under theſe ſeven deputies they place twenty fix others, 
all of whom they adore as a fort of gods. They have no temples for the exerciſe 

of their religion, but ſet apart ſome chamber in their houſe for this purpoſe, Their 
days of worſhip are, the firſt and twentieth of the Moon. Their prieſts are 
diſtinguiſhed only by a woollen girdle. They pay a particular regard to fire, which 
they look upon as the ſymbol of the deity : for which reaſon they never put out a 
candle or lamp, nor ſuffer their fires to be quite extinguiſhed : and if a houſe be 
in danger of being burnt,” they do not throw water thereon, but endeavour to ſtifle 
the fire with earth. They eat of no living creature, except in caſes of neceſſity, or 
in time of war. 


PASENDAS. A ſect of the modern Bramins, in the Eaſt-Indies, who 
look upon every thing, which the other ſets maintain, as fabulous, excepting 
only the mortality of the ſoul, which they equally hold with the ſect of the 
Schaercoaechas. 1 e 1 Org ties 3 

The Paſendas are very diſolute in their morals, and abandon themſelves to vice 
Without the leaſt reſtraint. They have no regard to any degree of conſanguinity, 
but ſay, every woman is their wife while they are enjoying her. The members 
of this ſect ſeldom own themſelves of it, ſome of them having been torn to pieces, 
from a hatred of their impious doctrine. = e 


PASSALORYNCHITES. Chriſtian. heretics, deſcended from the Mon- 
taniſts, See MoNTANISTS ny Cd Rd ab rg 
| They held, that, in order to be faved, it was neceſſary to obſerve a perpetual . 
ſilence : wherefore they kept their finger conſtantly upon their month, and dared 
Not open it, even to ſay their prayers, % a on Eau 5 
Their name is derived from the Greek TzomA'®. a nail, and ev a noſtrii; 
becauſe, when they carried their finger to their month, they touched their noſe. 


PAS SION-WE EK. So Chriſtians call the week immediately preceding 
on feſtival of Eaſter, becauſe in that week our Saviour's Paſſion and Death + 
happened. To. 1 

The primitive Chriſtians called it Hebdomas magna or the Great Week. No one 
can better deſcribe it to us than St Chryſoſtom, who ſays; It was called the great 
week, not becauſe it conſiſted of longer days, or more in number, than other 
weeks, but becauſe at this time great things were wrought for us by our Lord. 
For, in this week, the antient tyranny of the devil was diſſolved, death was 
extinct, the ſtrong man was bound, his goods were ſpoiled, fin was aboliſhed, 
* the curſe was deſtroyed, paradiſe was opened, heaven became acceflible, men and 
* angels were joined together, the middle wall of partition was broken down, the 
* barriers were taken out of the way, the God of peace made peace between things 
in heaven and things in earth: therefore it is called the Great Week. And as 
* this is the head of all other weeks, ſo the great Sabbath is the head of this 
week. Therefore, in this week, many increaſe their labours: ſome adding to 
« their faſtings, others to their watchings : others give more liberal alms, teſtifying 
the greatneſs of the divine goodneſs by their care of good works, and more in- 
« tenſe piety and holy living. As the Jews went forth to meet Chriſt, when he 
© had raiſed Lazarus from the dead, ſo now not only one city, but all the world, 
go forth to meet him, not with palm-branches in their hands, but with almſ- 
* deeds, humanity, virtue, faſtings, tears, prayers, watchings, and all kinds of 
* piety, which they offer to Chriſt their Lord. And not only we, but the empe- 
© rors of the world, honour this Week, making it a time of vacation from all 
© civil buſineſs. The Imperial letters are ſent abroad at this time, commanding all 
* priſoners to be ſet at liberty from their chains. For, as our Lord, when he 
* deſcended into hell, ſet free thoſe that were detained by death; ſo the ſervants, 
© according to their power, imitating the kindneſs of their Lord, looſe men from 
their corporal bonds, when they have no power to relax the ſpiritual. 
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| Conſtantine, this vigil was kept with great pomp. For that emperor ſet up lofty 


It is plain from hence, that the antient Chriſtians paid an extraordinary regard 
to this Holy Week, and that this conſiſted in additional exerciſes of devotion, 
longer faſtings, more liberal alms, vacation from all civil buſineſs, and a general 
releaſe of priſoners, ſome particular caſes of criminals only excepted. . | — 
The Thurſday in this Week, which was the day on which Chriſt was be- . 
trayed, was obſerved with ſome peculiar cuſtoms. In ſome churches, the com- 1 
munion was adminiſtered in the evening after ſupper, in imitation of the com- Conc. Laod. 


munion of the Apoſtles at our Lord's laſt Supper. On this day the Competentes, or can. 46. 


candidates of baptiſm, publickly rehearſed the Creed before ihe biſhops or pretbyters 
in the church. And on this day it was cuſtomary for ſervants to receive the 


communion. The modern Ritualiſts call this day Maundy-Thurſday. See 


MaunpDy-THURSDAY. : | 
The Friday was called Good-Friday, or Paſch of the Crofs, in oppoſition to 
Eaſter or the Paſch of the Reſurrection. On this day, not only penitents were 
abſolved, but a general abſolution and indulgence was proclaimed to all the people, 
obſerving the day with faſting, prayers, and contrition. 


The Saturday of this Week was known by the name of the Great Sabbath. Currys. Ep. 


It had many peculiarities belonging to it. For this was the only Sabbath through- e Inno- 
ont the year, that the Greek Churches, and ſome of the weſtern, kept as a faſt ; all 


other Saturdays, or Sabbaths, being obſerved as feſtivals. On this day they con- Conſtit. 1. 5. 


tinued to faſt, not only till evening, but till cock-crowing in the morning, which © 19: 


Vas the ſuppoſed time of our Saviour's reſurrection. And the preceding time of 
the night was ſpent in divine ſervice, praying, preaching, and baptiſing ſuch of 


the Catechumens as preſented themſelves. Euſebius tells us, that, in the time of Vit. Conſt. 


pillars of wax, to burn as torches all over the city, fo that the night ſeemed to 


out- ſhine the ſun at noon- day. e 1 SE 
The Greek Chriſtians of the Holy Land (if we may credit a traveller) aſſert, Pougvico 
and firmly believe it to be fact, that the birds about Jeruſalem never ſing during Lr, Viag- 

Paſſion-Week, but ſeem to ſtand motionleſs and confounded all the time. 


gio in Le- 
Vante. 


PASS OVER. A ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, inſtituted in commemoration 
of their coming out of Egypt; becauſe, the night before their departure, the de- 
ſtroying angel, who put to death the firſt- born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the 


houſes of the Hebrews, which were marked with the blood of the Paſchal Lamb. 
The whole tranſaction is related in the twelveth chapter of Exodus. 


What God ordained concerning the Jewiſh Paſſover, is as follows. The = 
month, in which they came out of Egypt, was from this time to be looked upon Exod. xii. 


as the firſt month of the ſacred or eccleſiaſtical year: and on the fourteenth day 


of this month, in the evening, they were to kill the Paſchal Lamb, and begin to 


abſtain from unleavened bread. The day following, being the fifteenth, was the 


grand feaſt of the Paſſover, which continued ſeven days. The Lamb was to be 


without any defect, a male, and not above a year old. They were to kill one in 
every family; and, if the number of thoſe in one houſe was not ſufficient to eat 

a lamb, they might join two houſes together. With the blood of the Paſchal 
Lamb they were to ſprinkle the door-poſts and lintel of every houſe, that the 
deſtroying angel, at the ſight of the blood, might paſs over them, and ſpare the 
Hebrew children. They were to eat the Lamb, the night that followed the de- 
ſtruction of the Egyptian children, roaſted, and with a ſallad of wild lettuces, 9 
other bitter herbs. If any part remained the day following, it was to be thrown 

into the fire. They were to eat it in the poſture of travellers, having their loins 
girt, their ſhoes on their feet, and their ſtaves in their hands. For the whole 
_ days, no leavened bread was to be uſed, on pain of being cut off from the 
people. — — — 
This was the original inſtitution of the Paſſover, which the Jews continued to 
obſerve in the land of Canaan ; excepting only that they did not then eat the 
Paſchal Lamb, in haſte, and in the poſture of travellers, as at the time of their 
departure out of Egypt. The obligation of obſerving this feaſt was fo ſtrict, that 
whoever neglected it was condemned to death. Thoſe, who had any lawful im- 
pediment, as a journey, ſickneſs, or any“ uncleanneſs, voluntary or involuntary, 
were to defer the celebration of the Paſſover till the ſecond month of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal year, or the fourteenth day of the month Tjar, | | 

You. II. rs TT -* _ 


PF 226. 


I. 4. c. 22. 


Num: 5 13. 


226 


Paſſover. They were ſo ſcrupulous in abſtaining from unleavened bread durin 


PAT 
The Rabbins inform us of ſome other obſervances of the Jews in relation to the 


this feſtival, that they uſually ſearched and examined every hole and corner of the 
houſe, that not the leaſt crumb of leavened bread might lie concealed. Some. 
times they would hide a bit of ſuch bread, and pretend great joy at the diſcovery 


of it. They were very careful in chooſing the wheat or barley, which they uſed 


in making unleavened bread ; and took all poiſible care to hinder it from grow. 
ing ſour, or fermenting. They would not carry it to the mill on horſe-back, 
that it might not be heated. It muſt be a Jew that kneaded it, and the moſt 
famous Rabbins have not diſdained to take this trouble upon them. BY 

While the temple was ſtanding, they brought their lambs thither, and ſacri— 
ficed them, offering the blood to the prieſts, who poured it out at the foot of 
the altar. . | 


On the vigil of the feaſt, the matron of the family ſpread a table, and ſet on 


it two unleavened cakes, two pieces of the lamb, the one boiled, the other a 


ſhoulder roaſted, to put them in mind that God delivered them with a ftretched- 


out arm. To this they added ſome ſmall fiſhes, becauſe of the Leviathan; a 


hard egg, becauſe of the bird Zig; ſome meal, becauſe of the Behemoth (theſe 


three animals being appointed for the feaſt of the elect in the other life) and 


peaſe and nuts for the children, to provoke their curioſity to aſk the reaſons of this 


ceremony. They likewiſe uſed a kind of muſtard, which had the appearance of 
mortar, to repreſent their making bricks in Egypt. 
The father of the family fat down with his children and flaves, becauſe on 


this day all are free. Being ſet down, he took bitter herbs, and dipped them in 
the muſtard, then eat them, and diſtributed to the reſt. Then they eat of the 


Lamb, the hiſtory and inſtitution of which was at that time recited by che 


Leo of Mo- 
dena, P. 3. 
Cz 3. 


maſter of the family. The whole repaſt was attended with hymns and 
Prayers. TS | FC : 5 
The modern Jews obſerve, in general, the ſame ceremonies that were practiſed 
by their anceſtors in the celebration of the Paſſover. They are ſo careful not to 


have any leavened bread in their houſes, that, in ſome places, having thoroughly 


ſearched their houſes, they cauſe them to be new white-waſhed and furniſhed. 
They likewiſe burn bread, and uſe a form of words, declaring that they have 


no leavened bread in their cuſtody. On the fourteenth of Niſan, the firſt-born 


faſt, in memory of God's ſmiting the firſt-born of the Egyptians. The morning- 


prayers are the fame as thoſe ſaid on other feſtivals. They take the roll of the 


Pentateuch out of the cheſt, and read as far as the end of the twelveth chapter 


of Exodus, and what 1s contained in the eighteenth chapter of Numbers relating 
to the Paſſover. After dinner, they pray for the prince, under whoſe dominion 


Arulzlus, 


Aur. Aſin. 
1. 10, . . 


they live, according to the advice of Jeremiah; Seek the peace of the city, whither 


¶ have carried you away captive, and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the peace 
thereof ſhall ye have peace. This feſtival is concluded by the ceremony called 
Habdala or Diſtinction. See HAB DAL A.. 

For the Chriſtian Paſſover, See E As T ER. 


PAST OPHORI. [Lat.] Among the Pagans, were an order of. prieſts, 


whoſe buſineſs it was, at folemn feſtivals, to carry the ſhrine of the deity, who 


was at that time particularly worſhipped. They generally dwelt near the temples, 
in houſes, called from their inhabitants Paſtophoria. 


It was likewiſe the buſineſs of the ſame prieſts, or others called by the ſame 


name, to lift or draw up the veils, which hung before the ſhrines of the idols, in 


Piedag. 1. 3. 
„ 


Au dust. 
Hr. 85. 


their temples, eſpecially in Egypt. Whence Clemens Alexandrinus, deſcribing the 
Egyptian temples, ſays, you are conducted to the door, where the Paſtophorus 


gravely lifts up the veil, to ſhew you the deity within, which is nothing but a 
dog, or a cat, or ſome other animal. 


PASTOPHORIA. See the preceding article. 
PASTORAL-STAFF. Se Cxos 1x R. 


PAT ERNIANS. Chriſtian heretics, of the IVth century; ſo called from 
their leader Paternus, a Paphlagonian, 
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They taught, that man was created by the devil, and that to marry, for. pro- 
3 9 to continue the devil's work. They abandoned themſelves to all 
ſorts of criminal pleaſures, and believed they committed no ſin, provided they 
kept free from generation. Their principle was, that the fleſh being made by the 
devil, its actions neceſſarily followed, and could not be prevented, but that it was 
meritorious to ſtop its progreſs, and to put an end to human nature as faſt as 
poſſible by abſtaining from generation. 


PATRIARCHAL ANSWERS. In Latin, Patriarchalia Reſponſa. In Mas- 
the Eaſtern Chriſtian Church, was a collection of the Letters of patriarchs and Hit. Jur. 
biſhops, containing deciſions and reſolutions of caſes. _ Fel. 4. 188. 
Creſconius was the firſt, who collected the Letters of the biſhops of Rome, 
and made them almoſt of equal authority with the canons of the Church. After 
this collection, the ſame was practiſed in ſeveral churches of the eaſt, and theſe 
collections began to be uſed as precedents, and ruled caſes. The council of Trullo 


added conſiderably to this Code. 


PAT RIARC HS. Among Chriſtians, are Eccleſiaſtical Dignitaries, or 


biſhops, ſo called from their paternal authority in the Church. 


In the antient Chriſtian Church, Patriarchs were next in order to Metropoli- Bixouau. 
tans or Primates, They were originally ſtyled archbiſhops, and Exarchs of a Orig apa 
dioceſe. For the name archbiſhop was, antiently, a more extenſive title than now, *' © © . 
and ſcarce given to any but thoſe, whoſe juriſdiction extended over a whole 


Imperial Dioceſe, as the biſhops of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, &c. After Cone. Chal- 


the ſetting up the Patriarchal power, the name arcbbiſbop was appropriated to 15 e ge 

the 3 | : b 8 „„ VVV Z Breviar. c. 7. 
The firſt time we meet with the name Patriarch given to any biſhop by 

public authority of the Church, is in the council of Chalcedon, which mentions 


the moſt holy Patriarchs, particularly Leo Patriarch of Great Rome. Among 
private authors, the firſt, who mentions Patriarchs by name, is Socrates, who Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
wrote his hiſtory about the year 440, eleven years before the council of Chalce- | 5: © 3. 
don. But though we cannot trace the name any higher, yet the power itſelf was 


much earlier. The Romaniſts carry it up to the time of the apoſtles. Others Bazov. ad 


fix it to a little before the council of Nice. Others aſcribe its riſe to that very a 39. „ 
council. In a matter ſo obſcure, and ſo variouſly controverted among learned 


SPALAT. de 
. L ; rep. Par. 1. 
men, it is no eaſy matter to determine where the right lies. But however it be, 3. e. 12. 


the IVth century affords pregnant proofs of the eſtabliſhment and growth of the 8 
Patriarchal Power. 9 


| | | 5 „. 
The power of Patriarchs was not one and the ſame preciſely in all churches, 


but differed according to the different cuſtoms of places and countries, or the plea- 


ſure of kings or councils. The Patriarch of Conſtantinople grew to be a Patriarch 
over the Patriarchs of Epheſus and Cæſarea. And the Patriarch of Alexandria had 
ſome prerogatives, which no other Patriarch beſides himſelf enjoyed. Such was 


the right of conſecrating and approving every ſingle biſhop under his juriſ- 


diction. 3 
The general privileges of the Patriarchate were theſe following. Firſt, the Conc. Chale. 


Patriarchs ordained all the Metropolitans under them; but they themſelves were © 28. * 
to be ordained by a Dioceſan Synod. Secondly, they had the power of conven- 1 


vel: -14t- 


ing all their Metropolitans and provincial biſhops to a Dioceſan Synod. Thirdly, Conc. Chalc. 


they had the privilege of receiving appeals from Metropolitans and provincial Sy- © 7 


nods, and reverſing their decrees. In the fourth place, they might enquire into jus r ix. No- 
the adminiſtration of Metropolitans, and cenſure them in caſe of hereſy or miſde- vel. 137. 
meanour. By virtue of this power Chryſoſtom depoſed Gerontius biſhop of 
Nicomedia, Fifthly, A Patriarch had power to delegate, or ſend a Metropolitan So zou. 1. 1. 
into any part of his dioceſe, as his commiſſioner, to hear and determine eccletiaſtical © ® 

cauſes in his name. Sixthly, the Metropolitans did nothing of moment without 
conſulting the Patriarchs. Seventhly, it was the Patriarch's office to publiſh both Jus vix. No- 
eccleſiaſtical and civil Laws, which concerned the church. The laſt privilege of © 
Patriarchs was, that they were all co-ordinate and independent of one another. 


' 


After ages, it is true, made great alteration in this matter, 


Learned 


228 FA + 
8 Learned men reckon up thirteen Patriarchs in thoſe early ages, that is, one 
*atriarch, 


Gor.” Q: 1 in every capital city of each dioceſe of the Roman Empire, T heſe Patriarchs 
were as follows. 


| Antioch k 
The Patriarchs of and in Aſia. ; 
Epheſus 3 

The Patriarch of Cæſarea, in Cappadocia. | 1 
The Patriarch of Theſſalonica, in Macedonia. L 
The Patriarch of Sirmium, in Illyricum. 1 
Rome 2 

The Patriarchs of 4 and in Italy. 3 
Milan ; 

(Alexandria 1 

The Patriarchs of and in Egypt. 5 
Carthage ö 


The Patriarch of Lyons, in France. 
The Patriarch of Toledo, in Spain. 
The Patriarch of Vork in Britain. | = | 
The Patriarch of Conſtantinople, ſtyled the Oecumenical, or Univerſal Pa- 1 


& 


All theſe were independent of one another, till Rome by encroachment, and Con- 
ſtantinople by law, gained a ſuperiority over ſome of the reſt. However the ſub- 
ordinate Patriarchs ſtill retained the title of Exarchs of the dioceſe, and continued 
to ſit and vote in councils. „„ a en, „ > 
Ricavr, The title of Patriarch is ſtill kept up in the Greek Church; the ſupreme 
Grech Cn, head of which is the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, who pays a large ſum (ſome- 
Onto times ten, ſometimes twenty thouſand crowns) to the Grand Seignor, for his in- 
ſtallment. His revenue amounts to near forty thouſand crowns a year, ariſing from 
the ſale of biſhoprics and other benefices ; beſides that every prieſt in Conſtanti- 
nople pays him a crown per annum. There are about 1 50 biſhops and archbiſhops 
dependent on this Patriarch. FE „ 
After the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the richeſt is he of Jeruſalem, on account 
of the large ſums of money ariſing from the profits by the Holy Fires. (See 
FIRE.) The Patriarch of Antioch is the pooreſt of them all. He of Alexandria 
is very powerful: he aſſumes the title of Grand Judge of the whole world, But 
what diſtinguiſhes him more than all the reſt from the Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, is, his being leſs expoſed to the avarice and reſentments of the Turks. 
The Patriarch of Conſtantinople is elected by the archbiſhops and biſhops, with 
the conſent and approbation of the Grand Seignor, who preſents the new Patriarch 
with a white horſe, a black capuch, a croſier, and an embroidered caftan. The 
biſhop of Heraclea, as chief archbiſhop, has a right to conſecrate him. This 
prelate, dreſſed in pontifical robes, conducts the Patriarch to his throne, and velts 
him with the croſs, mitre, and other ornaments. He is attended to the church ET. 
by ſome Janiſaries, and officers of the Porte, who read over his letters patent at 
the church-door, with a ſtrict charge to the people to own him as their head, to E 
maintain him ſuitable to his dignity, and to pay his debts, under penalty of tze 
baſtinado and confiſcation of their effects. | z 2 | 
The Fews had their Patriarchs, who were governours ſet up upon the deſtru- 
ction of Jeruſalem. One of theſe had his reſidence at Tiberias, and another at 
Babylon; who were the heads of the Jews diſperſed throughout the Roman and E 
Pertian Empires. They continued in great power and dignity till the latter end of 
the IVth century, about which time their order ceaſed. : 


EEA 


F. Pau, of PAT RIMON V. A name, antiently given to Church-eſtates, or revenues. 
Kecleſ, Benet. Thus we find mentioned, in the letters of St Gregory, not only the Patri mony of 3 
295 the Roman Church, but thoſe likewiſe of the churches of Rimini, Milan, and 
Ravenna. This name therefore does not peculiarly ſignify any ſovereign dominion 
or juriſdiction, belonging to the Roman Church, or the A 
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led him to invent a new hereſy. 


mory of his converting Sergius Paulus, the Roman governour. 


Churches, in cities, whoſe inhabitants were but of moderate ſubſiſtance, had 
no eſtates left to them out of their own diſtrict: but thoſe in Imperial cities, ſuch 


as Rome, Ravenna, and Milan, where ſenators, and perſons of the firſt rank, in- 


habited, were endowed with eſtates in divers parts of the world. St Gregory 
mentions the Patrimony of the Church of Ravenna in Sicily, and another of the 


229 


Church of Milan in that kingdom. The Roman Church had Patri monies in 


France, Afric, Sicily, in the Cottian Alps, and in many other countries. The 
fame St Gregory had a law-ſuit with the biſhop of Ravenna for the Patrimonies 
of the two Churches, which afterwards ended by agreement. F 

To create the greater reſpe& to the eſtates belonging to the Church, it was 
uſual to annex the name of ſome favourite faint. Thus the eſtate of the Church 


of Ravenna was called the Patrimony of St Apollinaris; that of Milan, The Patri- 


mony of St Ambroſe. The eſtates of the Roman Church were called The 


Patrimony of St Peter in Abruzzo, The Patrimony of St Peter in Sicily, and 


the like, 


PATRIPASSIANS. Chriſtian heretics, who appeared about the latter end TexroL, 


of the IId century. They were ſo called, 2 patre paſſo, becauſe they aſcribed tr: Frax- 


the ſame : in which hereſy they were followed by the Sabellians and others. See 


SABELLIANS. . 8 OT 5 
The author and head of the Patripaſſians was Praxeas, a philoſopher of Phrygia 
in Aſia. Tertullian, cotemporary with Praxeas, wrote againſt him, and all the 
Churches of Africa excommunicated him. Several hiſtorians relate, that Praxeas, 


before his fall, had done ſervice to the Catholic Faith, by diſcovering to Pope 

Victor the artifices of Montanus ; but that the deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf had 
St PAUL (TA Convers1on or). A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, 

obſerved on the twenty-fifth of January. 1 5 


For the Life of St Paul, and an account of his writings, ſee the article EPISTLES | 


OF St Paul. 


The Church chuſes to commemorate St Paul by his Converſion, becauſe, as it 


was wonderful in itſelf, and a miraculous effect of the powerful grace of God, ſo 
was it highly beneficial to the Church of Chriſt : for, while the other apoſtles 
had their particular provinces, he had the care of all the Churches, and by his 
indefatigable labours contributed very much to the propagation of the Goſpel 
throughout the world. = . 


It is remarkable of this great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, that, after his Converſion, 


he changed his name, being called before Saul, a name famous among the tribe of 


Benjamin (to which he belonged) ever ſince the firſt king of Iſrael, Saul, was choſen 


out of that tribe. The name Paul, which he afterwards aſſumed, related to the Ads xii. 


Roman corporation where he was born ; though ſome have thought it was in me- 


Among other reaſons, which may be aſſigned for the miraculous converſion of 


St Paul, the moſt conſiderable ſeems to be; that this might add the greater weight 


and authority to his preaching ; which was neceſſary, conſidering the great ſhare 
he was to have in planting Chriſtianity in the world. Add to this, that St Paul 


appears to have had a very honeſt mind, and to have been influenced with a re- 


gard only to what he thought truth; but being prejudiced by Education, and 


puſhed on by the heat of his natural temper, was tranſported with furious zeal : 


and therefore God was pleaſed to ſbhew mercy to him, becauſe what he did was 
truth of that religion, which he perſecuted. 
S8. PAUL's EPISTLES. See EpisTLEs or S. Pavur. 


PAULIANISTS. Chriſtian heretics, 
Paulus Sameſatenſis, biſhop of Antioch. 


Vol. II. Mm m Zenobia, 


done ignorantly, in unbelief; and in a miraculous manner to convince him of the 


Councils. 


the Paſſion to the Father. For they aſſerted the unity of God in ſuch a manner, ALLE a 
as to deſtroy all diſtinction of perſons, and to make the Father and Son preciſely 196. 
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=>: PAX 
Zenobia, queen of Syria, a Pagan, having heared the fame of Paul's learning, 

ſent for him to her court, where ſhe had frequent conferences with him concerning 

the truth of the Chriſtian religion. At length ſhe was converted to Chriſtianity, 
excepting only the article of Chriſt's Divinity, in which Paul flattered her pre- 
judices, telling her, that, when we call Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, we do not 

mean that he is really and truly God, but only that he was ſo perfect a man, and 

ſo ſuperior in virtue to all others, that he has this name given him by way of pre- 


ference to all others. - ; 
This apoſtaſy from the Catholic Faith was no ſooner publickly known, than fix 


neighbouring biſhops came to Antioch, to enquire into Paul's doctrine, and to pro- 


nounce ſentence thereupon. Paul appeared before them, and ſubmitted to the 
Catholic Faith: but no ſooner was this aſſembly diſſolved, than he began again to 
publiſh his errors. Hereupon the biſhops of Syria aſſembled in a great number at 
Antioch, in the year 270, and condemned Paul, and depoſed him from his 
biſhopric. Aurelian the Emperor, though a Pagan, confirmed the decree of the 
council, and obliged this heretical biſhop to quit his ſee, and the city of Antioch, 
It is ſuppoſed, he retired to the court of Zenobia, where he reſided till his 
death. | 

form of baptiſm, that the council of Nice thought it neceſſary to order, that thoſe, 
who had been baptiſed by theſe heretics, ſhould be rebaptiſed. The Paulanifts 
continued to the middle of the Vth century, notwithſtanding the prohibition of 
the Emperor Conſtantine the Great, who forbad them, and other heretics, to hold 
public aſſembles. 19 5 8 ; Bo 


Ba RO, an. PAULICIANS. Chriſtian heretics in the VIIth century, diſciples of one 


MANICHEANS. 


535 and 745. Conſtantine, a native of Armenia, and a favourer of the errors of Manes. See 


As the name of Manicheans was become odious to all nations, he gave thoſe of 


his ſe the title of Paulicians, on pretence that they followed only the doctrine 
of St Paul. „ FF . 8 
One of their moſt deteſtable maxims was, not to give alms to the poor, that 
they might not contribute to the ſupport of creatures, who were the work of the 
%%% „ . . 
The ſe& of the Paulicians did not ſpread much till the reign of the Emperor 
| Nicephorus, who began to reign in 801, The protection of this prince drew 
great numbers to their party. But the Empreſs Theodora, regent during the 
minority of Michel, publiſhed an edict, obliging them to follow the Catholic 
Faith, or to depart out of the empire. Many of them choſe rather to ſuffer death, 
than to obey ; and ſeveral, who lay concealed, afterwards took up arms againſt 
the Emperor Baſil the Macedonian. 8 ns 


PAX VOBIS. [Lat] In Engliſh, Peace be with you. A form of falutation 
frequently made uſe of in the offices of the antient Chriſtian Church, =. 
Firſt, It was uſual for the biſhop to falute the people, in this form, at his firſt 


Homil. 36. in entrance into the church. This is often mentioned by St Chryſoſtom, who de- 


1 Cor. Ho- rives it from apoſtolical practice. > 
8 2 Secondly, The Reader began the reading of the leſſons with this form. St Cy- 
Ep. 33. ad prian plainly alludes to this, when, ſpeaking of a new Reader, whom he had or- 
— Car. dained to that office, he ſays, auſpicatus eft Pacem, dum dedicat lectionem; he began 
council of Carthage took away this privilege from the readers, and gave it to the 
deacons, or other ſuperior miniſters of the church. 5 
Thirdly, In many places, the ſermon was introduced with this form of faluta- 

tion, and often ended with it. 5 
Fourthly, It was always uſed at the conſecration of the Euchariſt: And, 


” 


Laſtly, At the diſmiſſion of the congregation. And, whenever it was faid by 

the officiating miniſter, the people always anſwered, And with thy ſpirit. 
S t Chryſoſtom lays open the original intent and deſign of this practice. For he 
Too 36. in ſays, it was an antient cuſtom in the Apoſtles days, when the rulers of the church 
had the gift of inſpiration, for the people to ſay to the preacher Peace be my 
2: 1 Hy 


He left a great number of partiſans, who afterwards ſo eſſentially changed the 


to uſe the falutation, Peace be with you, when he firſt began to read. The third 
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. 231 
thy ſpirit ; acknowledging thereby, that they were under the guidance and direction 
of the Spirit of God. 3 3 ; 
In our own Liturgy, we uſe an equivalent ſalutation, namely, The Lord be with 
you ; to which the people anſwer (as the primitive Chriſtians did) And with thy 
ſpirit. 5 


PEACE. In Latin, Pax. The Greeks and Romans honoured Peace as 4 
goddeſs of the firſt rank, The latter erected to her the moſt ſpatious and mag- 
nificent temple in Rome. This temple, the ruins of which, and part of the vaults, 
are ſtill in being, was begun by Agrippina, and finiſhed by Veſpaſian. Joſephus 
ſays, the ſpoils of the temple of Jeruſalem were depoſited therein. It was de- 


ſtroyed by fire in the time of the Emperor Commodus. 


Peace was repreſented, among the Greeks, by a woman carrying in her hand 
the god Plutus, an infant. Among the Romans, ſhe was commonly repreſented 


holding an olive-branch, the uſual token of Peace, Hence Lucan ; 


= ======-==-=-=- - - - - farorem Lib 3. V.305» 
Indomitum, duramque viri deflectere mentem, 
Pacifico ſermone parant, hoſtemque propinquum 
Orant, Cecropiæ prælata fronde Minervæ. 


= = - = To move his haughty ſoul, they try 

Intreaties, and perſuaſion ſoft apply. 

Their brows Minerya's peaceful branches wear, | 
And thus in gentleſt terms they greet his ear, &c. Rowe. 


Sometimes ſhe holds a ſheaf of corn in her hand, and has her lap full of fruits; 
Plenty being the natural product of Peace. Hence Tibullus; 


At nobis, Pax alma veni, ſpicamque teneto, Eleg 10. 112 
Perfluat & pomis candidus ante ſinus. | v. 69. 
AS == <= Kind Peace. appear, 


And in thy right hand hold the wwheaten ear: 8 
From thy white lap th' o er flowing fruits ſhall fall,  Appison. 


PECTORAL. See BREAST-PL AT k. 


PECULIARS. In Eccleſiaſtical Law, are churches exempt from the juriſ- $.1.11x6c- 


diction of the Ordinary of the dioceſe. Of theſe there are ſeveral forts. FLEET, Ec- 


Firſt, Royal Peculiars, which are the king's free chapels, and are exempt from - "+ 

any juriſdiction but the king's. OT PEE ns 
Secondly, The Peculiars of Archbiſhops, not only in the neighbouring dioceſes, 

but diſperſed up and down in remoter places. According to Eadmerus, wherever 


the archbiſhop had an eſtate, he had the ſole juriſdiction, as Ordinary. 


Thirdly, The Peculiars of Deans and Chapters; which are places, wherein, by 
antient compoſition, the biſhops have parted with their juriſdiction, as Ordinaries, 
to thoſe ſocieties. 3 

Fourthly, Peculiars belonging to monaſteries. The richer monaſteries were 


never at reſt, till they had obtained from the Pope an exemption from Ordinary 
juriſdiction, — | | | | 


_ PEDILAVIUM. See NIPTER. 


PELAGIANS. Chriſtian Heretics, - who fir 
of the IVth, or beginning of the Vth century. 


Pelagius, author of this ſect, was a Briton, being born in Wales. His name, Poryo. 
in the Britiſh language, was Morgan, which ſignifies /ea-born ; from whence he VIA. Hitt. 
had his Latin name Pelagius. He is ſaid to have been a monk by profeſſion ; but e 
probably was no otherwiſe ſuch, than as thoſe were ſo called, who led ſtricter 

lives than others within their own houſes. Some of our antient hiſtorians pretend, 


he 


ſt appeared about the latter end 
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Srirr wor. he was abbot of Bangor. But this is not likely, becauſe the Britiſh monaſteries 


* hay * (according to a learned author) were of a later date. St Auſtin gives him the 


Churches, Character of a very pious man, and a Chriſtian of no vulgar rank. According to 


13 the ſame Father, he travelled to Rome, where he aſſociated himſelf with perſons of 
— the greateſt learning and figure. Here he inſtructed ſeveral young perſons, 
c. 22. particularly Cœleſtius and Julianus ; as alſo Timaſius and Jacobus, who after- 


wards renounced his doctrine, and applied themſelves to St Auguſtin, During 
this time, he wrote his Commentaries on St Paul's Epiſtles, and his Letters to 
Melania and Demetrias. I will inſert part of that to Demetrias, as a ſpecimen of 
his genius. It was written upon the ſubject of Rome's being ſacked by Alaric 
king of the Goths. 


inter Ar. 1 diſmal calamity is but juſt over, and you yourſelf are witneſs, how 


tianas Epiſt. Rome, the miſtreſs of the world, was aſtoniſhed at the alarm of the Gothic 


142. * trumpet, when that barbarous and victorious nation ſtormed her walls, and made 
© their way through the breach. Where were then the privileges of birth, and the 
«© diſtinctions of quality? Were not all ranks and degrees levelled at that time? 
Every houſe was then a ſcene of miſery, and equally filled with grief and con- 
< fuſion. — Now if fleſh and blood has ſuch power over our fears, and mortal 


© men can fright us to this degree, what will become of us, when the trum. 


© pet ſounds from the ſky, and the Archangel ſummons us to judgment ? When 


© we are not attacked by ſword or lance, but when all the terrors of nature, 


© the artillery of heaven, and the militia of God Almighty, are let looſe againſt 
© ns 7 1 4 5 15 
Peelagius, being charged with hereſy, left Rome, and went into Africa, where 
he was preſent at the famous conference held, at Carthage, between the Catholics 
and Donatiſts. From Carthage he travelled into Egypt, and at laſt went to Jeru- 
falem, where he ſettled. He died ſomewhere in the Eaſt, but where is uncertain. 
His principal tenets, as we find them charged upon his diſciple Cœleſtius by the 
church of Carthage, were theſe. _ LD 


Lannz's I. That Adam was by nature mortal, and, whether he had ſinned or not, would 


Councils. T. a. certainly have died. 


IT. That the conſequences of Adam's fin were confined to his perſon, and the 
reſt of mankind received no diſadvantage thereby. „ - 


III. That the Law qualified men for the kingdom of heaven, and was found- 


ed upon equal promiſes with the goſpel. 3 
IV. That, before the coming of our Saviour, ſome men lived without ſin. 
V. That new- born infants are in the fame condition with Adam, before his 
a. . | „ - 5 
Vl. That the general reſurrection of the dead does not follow in virtue of our 
Saviour's reſurrection. „ %%% VV 5 
VII. That a man may keep the commands of God without difficulty, and pre- 
ſerve himſelf in a perfect ſtate of innocence. e . 


VIII. That rich men cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, unleſs they part 


with all their eſtate. 8 VV „ 
IX. That the grace of God is not granted for the performance of every moral 

act; the liberty of the will, and information in points of duty, being ſufficient for 

this purpoſe. 3 5 
X. That the grace of God is given in proportion to our merits. 


XI. That none can be called the ſons of God, but thoſe who are perfectly free 


from fin. | | 
XII. That our victory over temptation is not gained by God's aſſiſtance, but 
by the liberty of the will. 
_ Pelagius was accuſed before the council of Dioſpolis in Paleſtine, where he 
recanted his opinions: but, relapſing and diſcovering the inſincerity of his re- 
Basen. An. Cantation, he was afterwards condemned by ſeveral councils in Afric, and by a 
419. Synod at Antioch. | | 
3 in The hereſy of Pelagius, notwithſtanding its condemnation, made its way into 
nr. Britain, where its author was born; being conveyed thither by one Agricola, the 
Bevz, Hiſt. ſon of Severianus, a Pelagian biſhop of Gaul. The orthodox party were very 


:* Beek; I. 1. 
Ee 17, Kt 


ge. diligent in oppoſing its progreſs, and 2 that purpoſe requeſted the gm 
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PEN 233 
biſhops to ſend over ſome perſons of eminence to manage the conteſt, Thoſe 
choſen for this purpoſe were Germanus, biſhop of Auxerre, and Lupus, biſhop of 
Troye; who, arriving in Britain, held a famous conference with the Pelagians at 
St Albans, in which the latter were put to filence, and the people gave ſentence, 
2 by their acclamations, for Germanus and Lupus. Upon this occaſion the follow- 
4 ing ſtory is told. A perſon of quality and his lady brought their daughter to theſe 
1 holy biſhops, requeſting them to cure her of blindneſs. Upon which they adviſed 
| her parents to carry her to their Pelagian adverſaries. Theſe declining to under- 
take the cure, Germanus invoked the bleſſed Trinity, which, with ſome other 
religious applications, reſtored the girl to her ſight. This miracle, it 1s added, 

made a wonderful impreſſion upon the people, and multitudes of them immediately 
returned to the orthodox belief. ek 


PELORIA [Gr.] An antient feſtival of the Pelaſgi, a people of Greece; in Aruex, I 
which they facrificed to Jupiter Pelor, in memory of one Pelorus, who, at a time 14. 
when they were offering public ſacrifices, came in, and told them, that the moun- 
tains of Tempe in Hæmonia were torn aſunder by an earthquake, and the lake, 
which before covered the adjacent valley, making its way through the breach, and 
falling into the ſtream of the river Peneus, had left behind a vaſt, but moſt pleaſant 
and delightful plain, 35335 5 = 
In memory of this, when the Pelaſgians had ſeated themſelves in this new-diſ- 
covered country, they inſtituted this feſtival, which was like the Roman Saturna- 
lia; for they permitted their ſlaves to fit down, and waited upon them at table. 


 PENANCE. See PENITENTS. 
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 PEL OPEIA. [Gr.] An antient feſtival, obſerved by the Eleans, a people pavsax. in 
of Greece, in honour of Pelops, whom that nation eſteemed more than any other Eliac. I. 1. 
hero. „„ Cn mn „„ = Rs | 
It was kept in imitation of Hercules, who facrificed to Pelops in a trench, as 
was uſually done to the Manes and infernal gods. 'The magiſtrates of the Eleans 
| facrificed a ram every year in the fame manner: and there was this remarkable in 
the ſacrifice, that neither the prieſt, nor any of the people, were allowed to eat 
the remainder of it, as was uſual in moſt ſacrifices; and that on pain of being 
excluded from Jupiter's temple. It was likewiſe unlawful to uſe any other wood, 
for the ſacrifice, than the white poplar, = = 


PENAT ES. Among the antient Romans, were a kind of Tutelar Deities, 
either of countries, or particular houſes ; in which latter ſenſe they differed nothing 
from the Lares. See LaREs. C 

The Penates were fo called, either from penus, which ſignifies the food, by Cic. de nat. 
which we are nouriſhed ; or from the word penitus, eo quod penitus inſident, or, &% I. 2. 
quaſi penes nos natl, _ ? | ns 
Eneas, after the deſtruction of Troy, carried away with him the Penates, or 
tutelar gods of his country. 5 - 1 1 


Sum pius Æneas, raptos qui ex hoſte Penates ME 
Claſſe veho mecum, fama ſuper æthera notus. | 378. 


The good Aneas am I called; a name, 

While fortune favour'd, not unknown to fame. 

„ My houſhold gods, companions of my woes, 
Wl With picus care J reſcued from our ſoes. DRYDE N. 


Learned men take theſe Trojan Penates to be the ſame as the Cabiri, or Samo- 
thracian gods. 


Virgil introduces the Penates aſſiſting Auguſtus Ceſar at the battle of Actium, 
When he defeated Anthony and Cleopatra : Ca 


Hinc Auguſtus agens Italos in prælia Cæſar As. I. 8. v. 
Cum patribus, populoque, Penatibus, & magnis Dis, 6578. 
Stans celſa in puppi. 1 

Vo I. II. Nnn Young 
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Young Ceſar, on the ſtern, in armour bright, 
Here leads the Romans, and their gods, to fight. 


D&yopevx. 


The facrifice to the Penates ſeems to have been a handful of meal and ſalt + for 
Horace ſays, Ee. 


Od. 23.1, 3. Immunis aram ſi tetigit manus, 5 = 
8 Non ſumptuoſa blandior Hoſtia TE 
Mollibit averſos Penates 1 


Farre pio & ſaliente mica. 


If, with an unpolluted hand, ET 
Which neither blood, nor wicked arts have ſtained, 1 
A little meal and ſalt you bring, 
*Twill prove a more prevailing offering, **VV 
Than all the ſpices of the eaſtern king. CEE CH. 
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Bixchau, PENITENTIARIES. In the antient Chriſtian Church, were certain 
Orig, Neck preſbyters, or prieſts, appointed, in every church, to receive the private confeſſions 
= 4 people ; not in prejudice to the public diſcipline, nor with a power of 
granting abſolution before any penance was performed; but to facilitate the exer- 
ciſe of public diſcipline, by acquainting men what fins the laws of the church re- 
quired to be expiated by public penance, and by directing them in the performance To 
of it; and only to appoint private penance for ſuch private crimes as were not 
proper to be publickly cenſured, either for fear of doing harm to the penitent | 
himſelf, or giving ſcandal to the Church OP 
| Socram, The office of Penitentiary-Prieſts was abrogated by Nectarius, biſhop of Con- 
oo Ecclel. ſtantinople, in the reign of Theodoſius, upon a certain accident that happened in 
5. 9. the Church. A gentlewoman, coming to the Penitentiary, made a confeſſion of 
the ſins ſhe had committed ſince her baptiſm. The Penitentiary enjoined her to 
faſt and pray. Soon after ſhe came again, and confeſſed that, during the courſe 
of her penance, one of the deacons of the church had defiled her. This occaſion- 
ed the deacon to be caſt out of the church, and gave great offence to the people. 
Whereupon the biſhop, by the advice of a preſbyter named Eudzmon, took away 
the Penitentiary's office, leaving every one to his own conſcience ; this being the 
only way to free the Church from reproach. . 
$020. Hiſt, Nectarius's example was followed by all the biſhops of the Eaſt, who took 


| 8 E. away their Penitentiaries. However the office continued in uſe in the weſtern 

| Churches, and chiefly at Rome. See the next article. 5 
"PENITENTS. In the economy of church-diſcipline, among Chriſtians, : 
are thoſe perſons, who, having been guilty of notorious offences, and thereby in- 
_ curred the cenſures of the Church, are afterwards reconciled to it by a courſe of 4 

Penance, or the performance of ſome acts of diſcipline, enjoined them by the 

authority of their ſpiritual governors. 2 1 5 

Bixcnhau, The performance of Penance, antiently, was a matter of conſiderable length 
l in order to ſatisfy the Church that men were ſincere converts. Upon E 
2 and time, in order to ſatisfy verts. U = 
Boxa, de this account, the Church uſed to divide her Penitents into four diſtinct claſſes, called Þ - 


reb. liturg. by the Greeks IlezovaAaiors, Azewpin, Tmmarn:, and TO ., and by 


* 1 by the Latins Flentes, Audientes, Subſtrati, and Conſiſtentes; that is, the Mourners 
or Weepers, the Hearers, the Kneelers or Proſtrators, and the Co- ſtanders. 
TexTuL.. The Plentes, or weepers, were rather candidates of Penance, than Penitents pro- 
— Sos pony ſpeaking. Their ſtation was in the church-porch, where they lay proſtrate, z 
- begging the prayers of the faithful, as they went in, and deſiring to be admitted 4 
to the public penance of the Church. | FP 
Conc. Nic. The Audientes, or Hearers, were thoſe, who, being admitted to Penance, had ; 


e. 13000 e as privilege of entring into the Church, where they were allowed to ſtay, and 
hear the ſcriptures read, and the ſermon preached ; but were obliged to depart be- 
fore any of the common prayers were begun. They were to continue in this 


ſtation a year, or two, or three, according to the heinouſneſs of their offence. Ihe 
5 deacon, 


9 
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aſhes upon his head. Some think, this was always done preciſely on Aſh- wedneſ- 


of life. And as they exerciſed themſelves in private abſtinence and mortification, Ong: n. 


ſome churches, Penitents were obliged to take upon them the office and care of Cone. Carth. 


FR ny 
deacon, by order of the Conſtitutions, was appointed to make proclamation, as ſoon Lib. 8. c. 5 
as the ſermon was ended, Ne quis audientium, ne quis inſidelium, let none of the 
hearers, let none of the unbelievers be preſent. 7 | | 
The Penitents of the third order, called Subſtrati or Kneelers, were allowed to * I. 8; 
ſtay, and join in certain prayers made particularly for them, while they were kneel- e 
ing upon their knees, and to receive the biſhop's benediction. 3 
The laſt order of Penitents, called Conſiſtentes, or Co-ſtanders,. had the liberty, Conc. Ancyr. 
after the others were diſmiſſed, to ſtand with the faithful at the altar, and join in © 20. 
the common prayers, and ſee the oblation offered ; but were not allowed to make 
their own oblations, nor partake of the Euchariſt with them. POETS 
When a Penitent deſired to be admitted to do public Penance, and his petition Cone. Agath. 


was accepted, the firſt ſtep was, to grant him Penance, as the phraſe was, by im- |; '>- 


Eus EB. I. 5. 


poſition of hands; at which time he was obliged to appear in ſackcloth, and with c 28. 


day, which from thence was called Dies cinerum, the day of ſprinkling aſhes. But 
of this there is no certainty. Some Canons likewiſe obliged Penitents to cut off SORE Tot 
their hair, and the women to wear a penitential veil, But this was no general 8 


| So S RAT. 
cuſtom ; as it was, for them to abſtain from bathing, and other innocent diverſions J. 7. c. 16. 


. 8. 
ſo were they more eſpecially to obſerve all the public faſts of the Church. No > Hog 6 wt 
Penitents were allowed to marry, during the time of public Penance, all incon- lat. =. c. 22. 
tinency being thought inconſiſtent with a ſolemn and deep repentance. Laſtly, in 


burying the dead: and this by way of diſcipline, and an exerciſe of humility ande 
charity becoming their ſtation. 8 d ; 
But the moſt eminent act of Penance was the Exomologe/is or Confeſſion of ſins; 
which was a public acknowledgment of their offences, and a declared reſolution of 
never relapſing into the like. See ConFeEss10n. — . 
The great rigour, ſtrictneſs, and ſeverity of the diſcipline and Penance of the 


antient Church appears in many inſtances. For, firſt, they ordinarily admitted Hann. Patt. 


men but once to the privilege of public Penance, and allowed no ſecond recon- oo + 
ciliation to any ſort of relapſers. The ordinary courſe of Penance often held men 


for ten, fifteen, or twenty years; and for very heinous and enormous crimes no Conc. Eliber. 


certain term of years was limited, but their lives; and perfect reconciliation and © 3: | 
abſolution was granted them only at their laſt hour. And, notwithſtanding this Cone. Carth. 
abſolution, if they chanced to recover, they were obliged to perform the whole + © 7: 
Penance, more or leſs, which they ſhould have done, had not this exigency pro- 

cured them abſolution. Some ſinners were yet more ſeverely handled : for they Box, de 
were denied communion to the very laſt, and ſuffered to go out of the world with- leb. liturg. 
out any manner of reconciliation, This diſcipline was generally uſed towards the . 
three great ſins of idolatry, adultery, and murther. It is true this rigour was after- 


: wards abated, and exerciſed only againſt ſuch apoſtates, as perſiſted in impenitency 


all their lives, and only deſired reconciliation, when the pangs of death were up- 

on hmm. 3 „„ n 1 
A great latitude and liberty was allowed to the biſhops, to render the diſcipline 

of Penance more rigorous or eaſy, as they thought fit. Accordingly, there are ſome 


inſtances, even in the ſtricteſt ages, of ſinners being admitted twice to this privilege. 


Such were the arch-heretics Cerdon, Valentinus, and Marcion. And there was lags. 1. +. 


a council held at Conſtantinople, An. 426, in which it was decreed, that the © 4- 


Maſſalian heretics, becauſe they had ten relapſed after doing Penance, ſhould be 46 1 
admitted to do Penance no more, though they made never ſo many ſolemn profeſs e. pg 
ſions of repentance. | . | 5 
Another inſtance of the power of biſhops in this matter, was, the liberty of a 
: 2 5 » the e 
ſhortening the term of Penance, if they obſerved any extraordinary zeal in any of Conc. Nic. 
the Penitents. And this is what ſome of the antients call an Indulgence, which 5777, „ 
was not any pretended power of delivering ſouls from the pains of purgatory, but = | 
only a power, which every biſhop had, of moderating the canonical puniſh- | 
ments. This was fometimes done at the interceſſion of the martyrs in priſon, 
and ſometimes at the inſtance of the civil magiſtrate. See IN DULGENCE Ss. 
When the Penitents had gone through the ſeveral ſtages of Penance, they were 


then re-admitted into the Communion of the Church: and this was done by a 
| | ſolemn 
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ſolemn Abſelution, or pronouncing them freed from the bonds of eccleſiaſtical diſ. 
cipline. See ABSOLU T ION. IF | 

PENANCE is one of the ſeven Sacraments of the Romiſh Church. Beſides 
Faſting, Alms, Abſtinence, and the like, which are the general conditions of 
Penance; there are others of a more particular kind : ſuch are, the repeating a 
certain number of Ave Mary's, Pater Noſter's, and Credo's ; faluting the hoſt a 
ſtated number of times; wearing a hair ſhirt ; giving one's ſelf a certain number 
of ſtripes, and the like. : . 3 5 

There is ſomething very ridiculous in the penances praiſed in Popiſh countries, 


In Italy and Spain, it is uſual to ſee Chriſtians, almoſt naked, loaded with chains 


and a croſs, and laſhing themſelves at every ſtep. Many, who do not chuſe to 
diſcipline. themſelves ſo ſeverely, do penance by proxy. We are told of one James 
Zeger, who exerciſed the charitable trade of vicarious penance in ſome of the 
towns of Brabant. This man would whip himſelf till the blood came, in the 
preſence of the ſinner, provided he gave him ſomething to buy cordial liquors be- 
fore he began the operation, beſides what he received for the penance. He had 
two daughters, who did penance for ladies, who could afford to pay them. He 
had fixed prices for ſuch faſts as he was to go through, according as they were 


more or leſs difficult: if he was to eat no meat, the price was ten pence ; if only 


bread and water, he demanded thirty pence. He had a regiſter of Penances, 
which was uſually laid before the ſinner. Such as, the repeating fifty-two Ave 
Mary's a day; twenty-five laſhes on Friday after midnight, with a miſerere mej 


Deus; a faſt of bread and water on Wedneſday, with three Magnificat's repeated 
before ſun- riſing; five roſaries repeated at noon, with the ſeven penitential Pſalms, 


and the Litanies of all the ſaints. Other Penances were, to hear three ſucceſſive 


maſſes in the church of the Jeſuits, before the ſhrine of St Ignatius, bare-kneed on 
the marble ; to ſtand upright, with both arms extended, before an image of the 
bleſſed Virgin, from one to two o'clock in the morning; to pull an hundred and 
fifty hairs off his head at the door of the Carmelites church, and there repeat an 


hundred and fifty Ave Mary's; and laſtly, to lie three nights, naked and without 
a ſhirt, in ſheets with cow-itch on them. 8 „5 0 
The manner of public Penance, in the Romiſh Church, is as follows. 
The Penitent comes into the church in a very plain and modeſt garb. If he be 
under excommunication, he kneels without the church at the door ; but if not, 
within the door. The congregation being aſſembled, the Penitentiary prieſt fits 
in a Chair, in the middle of the nave of the church. The Penitent kneels before 
him, imploring with a loud voice that his fins may be forgiven him : the prieſt 


anſwers him by a ſhort remonſtrance, and enjoins him ſuch penance as he thinks 


proper. Then he takes the Penitent by the right hand, and leads him to the 


church door, where he ſays; you are turned out of the church, for the fins you have 


committed, in like manner as Adam, for his diſobedience, was driven from paradiſe. 


Then the door of the church is ſhut againſt him. 


When the Penitent has completed the Penance enjoined him, he returns back 
to the Penitentiary, with a certificate thereof ſigned by the miniſter of his pariſh. 
On the day appointed for his abſolution, he preſents himſelf upon his knees at the 
church door, with an unlighted taper in his hand. Prayers being ended, the prieſt 
goes to the church door, and makes a pretty long exhortation to the Penitent ; 


which being done, he takes him by the hand, and leads him into the church. If 
the Penitent be under excommunication, he muſt kneel before the prieſt, who _ 


ſtrikes him on the ſhoulder ſeveral times with a little whip made of cords. 

Before the Reformation, the Penance inflicted on offenders, in England, con- 
ſiſted in a prohibition from the Sacraments, and ſometimes in being whipped or 
beaten, King Henry II himſelf ſubmitted to this diſcipline : for he alighted 


from his horſe three miles from Canterbury, and pulling off his boots walked 


barefooted to the tomb of Thomas Becket, where he received a laſh from every 
biſhop, abbot, and monk there preſent ; after which he continued faſting and 
praying all that day and night, and would not ſuffer a carpet to be put under his 
feet, to keep them from the ſtones. 

There are extant ſome Penitentials, as thoſe of Theodore and Bede, in which 
the degrees of ſatisfaction to be made by the Penitent are ſettled ; and from which 


it appears, that the meaſure of contrition was proportioned to the circumſtances 
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PEN | 237 
of perſons and actions. About the end of the VIIIth century, Commutation for 
Penance began; and then Prayers, Pater Noſters, and Maſſes, were enjoined, in- 
ſtead of faſting and acts of mortification. This bargaining for fins was practiſed 
by the chancellors, commiſſaries, officials, and regiſters. N But, by a decree in 
7 convocation, An. 1582, it was ordered that no commutation ſhould be made for 
7 the future without the knowledge of the biſhop. 
Inſtead of the antient diſcipline practiſed againſt offenders, the Church of England 
at preſent contents herſelf with an office, called the Commination, or denouncing of 
J God's judgment againſt ſinners ; which is read on Aſh-wedneſday, after morning- 
ſervice. See COMMINAT ION. 85 
3 There are, in Popiſh countries, particularly in Italy, ſeveral Fraternities (as 
they are called) of Penitents, diſtinguiſhed by the different ſhape and colour of 
their habits. Theſe are ſecular fociettes, who have their Rules, Statutes, and 
Churches; and make public proceſſions under their particular croſs or banner. 
Of theſe there are more than a hundred; the moſt conſiderable of which are as 
P 5 
1 I. White Penitents, Theſe are of different ſorts at Rome. The moſt antient 
is that of Gonfalon, inſtituted in 1264, in the church of St Mary Major : in imi- 
LT tation of which four others were eſtabliſhed in the church of Ara-Celh ; the firſt 
ET. under the title of the Nativity of our Lord; the ſecond under the invocation of the 
TT holy Virgin; the third under the protection of the holy Innocents; and the fourth 
| under the patronage of St Helena. The brethren of this fraternity, every year, 
give portions to a certain number of young girls, in order to their being married. 
Their habit is a kind of white ſackcloth, and on the ſhoulder is a circle, in the 
middle of which is a red and white croſs „„ nog 2 
II. Black Penitents. The moſt conſiderable of theſe are the brethren of Mercy, 
or St John Baptiſt, This fraternity was inſtituted in 1488, by ſome Florentines, 
in order to aſſiſt criminals at the time of their death, and during their impriſon- 
ment. On the day of execution, they walk in proceſſion before them, ſinging 
the ſeven Penitential Pſalms, and the Litanies; and, after they are dead, they 
take them down from the gibbet, and bury them. Their habit is black ſackcloth. 
There are others, whoſe buſineſs it is to bury ſuch perſons, as are found dead in 
the ſtreets. They wear a death's-head on one fide of their habit. e 
III. Blew Penitents. . - 
IV. Grey Penitents. 
V. Red Penitents. 
VI. Green Penitents. 
VII. Violet Penitents. 
See FRATERNITIES. 


All theſe are remarkable only for the different colours 
of their habits. . 3 


PENTAT EUCH. The name, which is given to the firſt five books of the 
Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy ; all 
written by Mos Es, the divine Legiſlator of the Jews. 355 
As the books aſcribed to Moſes are confeſſed by all to be of the greateſt anti- in 
quity, ſo it is confirmed to us by the authority of heathen writers themſelves, that Reaſonable- 
they are indeed of his writing; beſides the unanimous teſtimony of the whole 6, &c. of 


1 : a Ed So . 1 Chriſtianity, 
Jewiſh nation, ever ſince Moſes's time, from the firſt writing of them. Which V. 1. P. 2. 
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nician character, which was in uſe among them before the Babyloniſh captivity, 9. 
and in which both theſe, and all the other Scriptures, were written, till Ezra 
tranſcribed them into that of the Chaldæans. And this has led many learned men 
into a miſtake, as if the Samaritan copy, becauſe written in the old character, were | 
the true authentic copy, and that Ezra's was only a tranſcript ; whereas in truth 
Vor. I. | OOO 5 | the 


7 is infinitely better proof of their being authentic, than can be pretended for any c. 4. 

4 books, but the holy Scriptures. Divers texts of the Pentateuch imply that it was 

A written by Moſes ; and the book of Joſhua, and other parts of Scripture, import 

5 as much; and though ſome paſſages have been thought to imply the contrary, 

3 yet this is but a late opinion, and has been ſufficiently confuted by learned 

R-.-- „ | 

I The Samaritans receive no other Scriptures, than the Pentateuch, or five Books 11;£0x. in 

a of Moſes, rejecting all the other books, which are ſtill in the Jewiſh canon. And Dialog. adv. 

5 theſe five books they ſtill have among them, written in the old Hebrew or Phœ- 3 Har. | 


the Samaritan Pentateuch is no more than a tranſcript, copied in another character 
from that of Ezra, with ſome variations, additions, and tranſpoſitions made 


It is highly probable, that Manaſſeh, when he fled to the Samaritans, firſt 


brought the Law of Moſes among them. And becauſe the old Phœnician character 

was that only, which the Samaritans were accuſtomed to, it was written out in 

that character, in which they have retained it ever ſince. This Samaritan Penta. 

teuch was well known to many of the antient Chriſtian writers, from a Greek 
tranſlation of it, which was then extant, but is now loſt. From the end of the 

VIth century, for above a thouſand years, this Pentateuch lay wholly in the dark, 
De Emend. being utterly unknown to all the Chriſtians of the Eaſt and Weſt ; till, about the 
Wire: beginning of the laſt century, Scaliger had notice that there was ſuch a Samaritan 
Prolegom. xi. Pentateuch among thoſe of that ſect in the Eaſt. Some time after Archbiſho 
ad Bibl. Poly- Uſher procured ſeveral copies of it out of the Eaſt; and after him Sancius Harley, 
3 Ex. a prieſt of the Oratory at Paris, brought another copy into Europe, and repoſited 
ercit. 1. in it in library of his order at Paris. From which copy Morinus publiſhed it in the 
Sennen Polygot of Paris. 8 V 8 
Is be Samaritans, beſides the Pentateuch in the original Hebrew language, have 
alſo another in the vulgar Samaritan. This is likewiſe publiſhed in the Paris 

Polygot, and ſince in the London Polygot, in which the Samaritan text, and Sama- 


more complete and correct than they were before. 


For a particular account of the five books of Moſes, See GENESIS, Exopu 8, 


LEVITIC Us, NUMBERS, and DEUTERONOMY. See alſo the article 
BIBI. E. - 1 . 7 


PENTECOST (Taz FzasT or). A ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, ſo 


Levi. xxiii, Called becauſe. it was celebrated on the fiftieth day after the /ixteenth of Niſan, 
45 80: ;, Which was the ſecond day of the Paſſover. It was called likewiſe the feaſt if 
wr N weeks, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the Paſſover. They then offered the 


10. preſented at the temple ſeven lambs of that year, one calf, and two rams, for a 


burnt- offering; two lambs, for a peace- offering; and a goat, for a ſin- offering. 


The feaſt of Pentecoſt was inſtituted among the Iſraelites, firſt to oblige them 
to repair to the temple of the Lord, there to acknowledge his abſolute dominion 


over the whole country, and to offer him the firſt-fruits of their harveſts; and 
ſecondly, that they might call to mind, and give thanks to God for the Law, 
which he had given them from mount Sinai, on the Aftiethß day after their coming 
out of Egypt. ns „ 


Leo of Mo- The modern Jews celebrate the Penteceſt for two days. They deck the ſyna- 
3. gogue, and their own houſes, with garlands of flowers. They hear a ſermon, 
or oration, in praiſe of the Law, which they ſuppoſe to have been delivered on 


dena, p. 
c. 4. 


this day. 


Buxronr, The Jews of Germany make 4 very thick cake, conſiſting of ſeven layers of 


Synag. Jud. paſte, They call it Sinai, and ſay, the ſeven layers repreſent the ſeven heavens, 


which God was obliged to re-aſcend, from the top of this mountain. 


As ii. It was on the feaſt of Pentecoſt, that the Holy Ghoſt miraculouſly deſcended on 


the Apoſtles of our Lord, who were aſſembled together, after his death, in a houſe 
at Jeruſalem. See WHITSUNDAY. Es 


Leo Aura, PENTECOSTARIUM. An eccleſiaſtical book of the Greek Chriſtians, 
TVs, containing the office, from Eaſter-day, to the octave of Pentecoſt or Whitſunday, 
that is, to the Sunday of all Saints  _ „„ — 
This book, it ſeems, has been corrupted by the laſt editors, who, contrary to 
the decrees of Synods, have foiſted in ſeveral ſpurious and apocryphal things, 
wherein it is affirmed, that the whole human race was freed by Chriſt, when he 
pPreached in hell, and tranſported with him to heaven. 


Har. PERCUNUS. A falſe god, or idol, of the antient inhabitants of Pruſſia ; 


oc, Di” in honour of whom they always kept up a fire made with oak-wood, which if 
ert. de cultu 


deor. Pruff, the prieſt (whom, in their language, they called Waidelotte) ſuffered, through 
negligence, to go out, hy; was puniſhed with death. keg 
| 2 eſe 


ritan verſion, and the Latin tranſlation of both, are publiſhed all together, much | 


Deut. xvi. 9, firſt-fruits of the wheat-harveſt, which was then compleated. Beſides which, they 
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PER 239 
heſe idolatrous people believed, that, when it thundered, their grand prieſt, 
called Katt was e with their god Percunus; and in this opinion they 


fell down to the earth, to adore that deity, and to beg of him ſeaſonable wea- 
ther. 1 | 


PERDOITE. A falſe god, or idol, of the antient inhabitants of Pruſſia; 1 
for whom the mariners and fiſhermen had a particular veneration, becauſe they be- fert. de cum 
lieved that he preſided over the ſea. | | deor. Pruſſ. 

He was repreſented by them as an Angel of vaſt bigneſs, ſtanding upon the 
waters, and turning the winds which way he pleaſed. Before they went a fiſhing, 
they offered ſacrifices of fiſh to him, eating the remains of what they had offered, 
and drinking very freely. After which, the prieſt, whom they called Sigonotta, 


took obſervation of the winds, and predicted to them the day and place where they 
ſhould have good fiſhing. A 


PERGUBRIOS. A falſe god, or idol, of the antient inhabitants of Pruſſia. Haar- 


He preſided over the fruits of the earth, and was honoured with a feſtival on the 4 . =_ 


twenty-ſecond of March; at which time the idolatrous people aſſembled together, deor. Pruff. 


and the ſacrificer, having ſung hymns in praiſe of the god, took a bowl full of 


ſtrong beer, and having drank it off, threw the bowl over his head. All the com- 


pany followed his example, ſinging the praiſes of Pergubrios, and ſpending the 


day in feaſting and mirth. 


PERIMAL. A falſe god of the Indian Banians, worſhipped under the figure Pcncnas, 


of a pole, or more properly the maſt of a ſhip. I. 10. C 7 


They relate concerning this deity, that a penitent having accidentally pricked 


his foot with an awl, let it continue in the wound ſeveral years; making a ſolemn 


vow that he would not extract it, till he had the honour of ſeeing Perimal dance. 


The indulgent god took compaſſion of his pain, and danced, accompanied by the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars. During this cæleſtial movement, a golden chain dropped 
from the foot of the deity : whereupon a pagod, or temple, was erected to him, 
called the pagod of Cyndambaran, or the golden chain. E, „„ 


PERSECUTIONS of the CRRISTIANS. The eſtabliſhment of Chri- S. Eusk- 


ſtianity met with great oppoſition from the powers of the world. This occafioned 2195, Lac-. 


ſeveral ſevere perſecutions againſt the Chriſtians, during the reigns of ſeveral Ro- Sof r. Sava! 


man Emperors. Hiſtorians uſually reckon Ten General Perſecutions ; of which we vs, &c. 


ſhall here give a brief account. 
The FIRST GENERAL PERSECU TION. 


This was carried on under the Emperor NE Ro, thirty one years after our 
Lord's Aſcenſion. That emperor having ſet fire to the city of Rome, to divert 


the ſuſpicion from himſelf, turned all the odium of that execrable fact upon the 
innocent Chriſtians, and proceeded againſt them as the incendiaries and actors in 


this calamity. St Peter being now at Rome, by his many miracles, and numerous 


converts, excited Nero's fury againſt the Chriſtians. 


As to the particulars of this Perſecution, Tacitus tells us, that at firſt ſeveral 


Were ſeized, who made profeſſion of this new religion, and by their confeſſion 
infinite numbers of others were detected and executed. They were treated with 


all the inſtances of ſcorn and cruelty. Some of them were wrapped up in the ſkins 
of wild beaſts, and worried and devoured by dogs : others were crucified ; others 
burnt alive, being clad in paper-coats dipped in pitch. Nero exhibited theſe 
ſpectacles in his own gardens, joining to them the diverſions of the Cirque, and 


_ appearing himſelf publickly in the habit of a charioteer. 


This Perſecution was not confined to Rome, but the emperor iſſued out edicts 
againſt the Chriſtians throughout moſt of the provinces of the empire. How long 
this Perſecution laſted, is not eaſy to determine: but in all probability it was abated 
at Rome in a very ſhort time, though in ſome of the provinces it might continue 


longer, and the Chriſtians were in leſs ſafety than formerly throughout the reſt of 
Nero's reign. SS Ph tt og 
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e SECOND GENERAL PERSECUTION. 


This Perſecution was raiſed againſt the Chriſtians, in the year 95, by the Em. 
peror DO MIT IAN. His letters and bloody edicts were publiſhed throughout all 
the empire, which cauſed the baniſhment and death of great numbers both in 
Rome and other places. 8 

In this perſecution many eminent Chriſtians ſuffered: particularly, Antipas in 
Pergamus, one of the ſeven Churches of St John's erection; and Dionyſius the 
Areopagite, St Paul's convert, and firſt biſhop of Athens, who ſuffered many tor- 
ments and death itſelf. The emperor proceeded to the execution of ſome of his 
own relations; particularly his Couſin-German Flavius Clemens, in the very 
year of his conſulſhip, whom he put to death for embracing Chriſtianity, and 
baniſhed his wife to the iſland Pandataria, But nothing rendered this Perſecution 


ſo memorable as the ſufferings of the apoſtle St John, whom the emperor 


baniſhed to the iſle of Patmos, in the Ægean ſea, there to be employed in digging 
in the mines. 4 i: 


The THIRD GENERAL PERSECUTION, 


This Perſecution began in the third year of the Emperor TRA JAN, A. D. 100. 
Many things contributed towards it; as the ſtanding laws of the empire, the Em- 


peror's zeal for his religion, and averſion to Chriſtianity, and the prejudices of the 


Pagans ſupported with all imaginable falſities and calumnies againſt the Chriſtians, 
Under the plauſible pretence of their holding illegal meetings and ſocieties, they 


were ſeverely proſecuted by the governors, and other officers; in which perſecu- 


tion great numbers fell by the rage of popular tumult, as well as by laws and 


proceſſes. This Perſecution continued ſeveral years, with different degrees of 


ſeverity, in many parts of the empire, and was ſo much the more afflicting, be- 


cauſe the Chriſtians generally ſuffered under the notion of malefactors and traitors, 


and under an emperor famed for his ſingular juſtice and moderation. 


The moſt noted martyr, in this perſecution, was St Clement, biſhop of Rome, 


who, they ſay, was thrown into the ſea with an anchor about his neck ; though 


ſome doubt the truth of this relation. DE 
After ſome time, the fury of this Perſecution was abated, but did not ceaſe dur- 
ing the whole reign of Trajan. In the eighth year of his ſucceſſor ADRIAN it 


broke out with new rage. This is by ſome called The fourth general Perſecution, 


but is more commonly looked upon as a revival or continuance of the Third, 
The ſeverity of it appears from the great number of martyrs mentioned in the 
old Martyrologies. Several Apologies were preſented by the Chriſtians to Adrian, 


in behalf of themſelves and their religion; which took off the keenneſs of the 


Emperor's fury, and at length ſo far wrought him into a good opinion of Chri- 


ſtianity, that Lampridius tells us, he had thoughts of building a temple to 


Chriſt, 
The FouRTH GENERAL PERSECUTION. 


This was under ANTON IN US the Philoſopher, and, at different places, with 


ſeveral intermiſſions, and different degrees of ſeverity, continued the greateſt part 


of his reign. Antoninus himſelf has been much excuſed as to this perſecution. 


He made no laws, it is true, againſt the Chriſtians; but it is certain he very 


much countenanced their enemies, and encouraged them to put in execution the 
antient laws, which prohibited all religions not approved by the Senate. This 
perſecution was principally owing to the philoſophers, who, finding themſelves 
expoſed, and their morals out-ſhon, by the Chriſtians, loaded them with all poſſi- 
ble calumnies. | | | 
This Perſecution did not rage ſo much at the beginning, as four or five years 
after. Its greateſt violence was at Smyrna, where great numbers ſuffered martyr- 
dom, and among the reſt the renowned Polycarp, biſhop of the place. During 
this Perſecution, the famous apologiſt Juſtin Martyr ſealed the faith with his blood. 


But among all the inſtances of cruelty, exerciſed againſt the Chriſtians, none 
2 | 2 exceede 
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exceeded thoſe practiſed at Lyons in Gaul, of which we have a very lively and 
affecting ben in a letter r the Churches of Lyons and Vienne to thoſe of 
Aſia and Phrygia, written (it is thought) by Irenzus: This letter tells us, it was 


| impoſlible to deſcribe the fierceneſs and cruelty of the Pagans, and the torments 


which the martyrs ſuffered, being baniſhed from their houſes, forbidden to ſhew 
their heads, reproached, beaten, hurried from place to place, plundered; impri- 
ſoned, and ſtoned, | 


The FirTy GENERAL PERSECUTION. 


It began A. D. 197, under the Emperor SEVERUs, who, in the firſt part of his 
reign, had been very favourable to Chriſtianity, having been formerly recovered 


out of a fit of ſickneſs by the interceſſion of one Proculus Torpacio, a Chriſtian. 


But, notwithſtanding this prince's favour, the fury of the people, taking occaſion 


of the emperor's abſence from Rome, excited a ſevere Perſecution againſt the Chri- 
ſtians. The wonderful progreſs of Chriſtianity gave great jealouſy to their Pagan 
adverſaries, who loaded them with all kinds of calumnies. The people, upon all 


public misfortunes, cried out to have the Chriſtians caſt to the lions, ſuppoſing 


them to be the occaſion of all the calamities that befel the empire; and, upon 


public feſtivals, they ſometimes tore their bodies out of their graves, and cut them 


in pieces. Many ſuffered by fire, by ſword, and by wild beaſts. N 


This Perſecution, which in a great meaſure had been confined to the city of 
Rome, within leſs than two years reached Afric and the city of Carthage; where 


it rouſed up the ſpirit of Tertullian, and cauſed him to write his famous Apology. 


It raged likewiſe with great violence at Alexandria, where the ſtreets flowed with 
the blood of the Chriſtians; and at Lyons, where the famous Irenzus ſuffered 
martyrdom, b 8 


The SIX TH GENERAL PERSECUTION, 


This Perſecution began with the reign of the Emperor Max1iminus, A. D. 
235, and ſeems to have aroſe from that prince's hatred to his predeceſſor Alexan- 
der, in whoſe family many Chriſtians had found ſhelter and patronage. Though 
this Perſecution was very ſevere in ſome places, yet we have the names of but a 


few martyrs. Origen, at this time, was very induſtrious in ſupporting the ſpirits 
of the Chriſtians under theſe fiery trials. 


The SEVENTH GENERAL PERSECUTION. 


This was the moſt dreadful Perſecution that ever had been known in the Church. 
It began about the beginning of the reign of the Emperor Dtcivs, A. D. 250, 


and is aſcribed to the triumphant prevalency of the Chriſtian faith, which had dif- 
fuſed itſelf over all the empire; inſomuch that the Pagan temples and ſacrifices 


began to be greatly neglected. This excited the malice of Decius to uſe all ima- 
ginable methods to exterminate the ſect of the Chriſtians : thereupon he iflued out 


edicts to the governors of the provinces, commanding them to proceed againſt the 


Chriſtians with the utmoſt ſeverity. 


Rome, Carthage, Alexandria, and all parts of the empire, felt the dreadful effects 
of this ſtorm, The Chriſtians were in all places driven from their habitations, 


{tripped of their eſtates, and tormented with impriſonment, racks, axes, &c. New 


cruelties were daily invented. Accuſations were infinite: ſome came in as in- 


| formers, and others as witneſſes ; and ſome, who expected their neighbours eſtates, 
took occaſion to accuſe them of Chriſtianity, The public priſons were not ſuf- 


ficient to contain the multitudes of Chriſtians ſent thither. Nicephorus affirms it 


to be eaſier to count the ſand of the fea, than to reckon up the number of 


martyrs in this perſecution. What greatly mortified the perſecutors was, that 

many, who till now had been enemies to Chriſtianity, came in, and publickly 

profeſſed themſelves Chriſtians. 

During this Perſecution, Fabian biſhop of Rome, and Babylas biſhop of An- 

tioch, ſuffered martyrdom. The famous Origen, likewiſe, had not the leaſt ſhare 

in the ſufferings of thoſe times, being impriſoned and tortured : but the judge, to 
Vo. II. php | give 
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Joh. 1. 45. 


Matth, xvi. 
18, 


give all poſſible additions to his miſery, ordered his torments to be ſuch as ſhould 
not take away his life; ſo that, before the Perſecution ended, he eſcaped, 


The EicnTn GENERAL PERSECUTION. 


The Emperor VALERIAN, in the fourth year of his reign, A. D. 257, 
liſtening to the ſuggeſtions of Macrianus, a magician of Egypt, was prevailed upon 
to perſecute the Chriſtians, on pretence that, by their wicked and execrable charms, 
they hindred the proſperity of the emperor. Macrianus adviſed the emperor to 
perform many impious rites, ſacrifices, and incantations, to cut the throats of in- 
fants, rip open the bowels of new- born babes, &c. whereupon edicts were publiſh. 
ed in all places againſt the Chriſtians, who were expoſed without protection to the 
common rage. We have the names of ſeveral martyrs, among whom was the 
famous St Laurence, archdeacon of Rome, and the great St Cyprian, biſhop of 
Carthage. 


The NIN TH GENERAL PERSECUTION. 


This Perſecution fell out under the Emperor AURELIAN, A. D. 274: but 


it was fo ſmall and inconſiderable, that it gave but little interruption to the peace 


of the Church. Some of the Martyrologies ſpeak of ſeveral martyrs under this 
Perſecution ; but of them we have no great certainty. Sr ET. 


The TENTH GENERAL PERSECUTION. 


The tenth and laſt General Perſecution of the Chriſtians began in the nineteenth 
year of the Emperor DiocLETIAN, A. D. 303. The moſt violent promoters 
of it were, Hierocles the philoſopher, who wrote againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
and Galerius, whom Diocletian had declared Cæſar. This latter was excited not 
only by his own cruelty and ſuperſtition, but likewiſe by his mother, who was a 
zealous Pagan. Diocletian, contrary to his inclination, was prevailed upon to 
authorize the Perſecution by his edicts. Accordingly it began in the city of Nico- 
media, from whence it ſpread into other cities and provinces, and became at laſt 
univerſal. No regard was had to age, ſex, or order : whole houſes full of Chri- 
ſtians were ſet on fire; and whole droves, tied together with ropes, were thrown into 
the fea. - VVNCWH 

This dreadful Perſecution continued for ten years, under Diocletian and his 
ſucceſſors; but, for moſt of the time, in the eaſtern parts of the empire. It was 
carried on with ſuch violence and ſeverity, that Diocletian and his colleague vainly 
| boaſted, that they had utterly defaced the name and ſuperſtition of the Chriſtians. 
It is impoſſible to enumerate the vaſt multitudes of martyrs in all parts, and the 
infinite variety of their torments. „ =. 

At laſt, it pleaſed God, that the Emperor Conſtantine (who himſelf afterwards 
became a Chriſtian) openly declared for the Chriſtians, and publiſhed the firſt law 
in favour of them. The death of Maximin, emperor of the Eaſt, ſoon after, 
put a period to all their troubles ; and this was the great Epocha, when Chriſtia- 
nity triumphantly got poſſeſſion of the thrones of princes, and to its own native 
power obtained the additional ſtrength of human laws and conſtitutions : in which 


ſtate, though with different degrees of ſucceſs and ſplendor, it has ſince continued. 
gee MARTYRS. 


8. PETERS DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved on the 
twenty-nineth of June. „ 

St Peter was born at Bethſaida, a town ſituated upon the banks of the ſea of 
Galilee, He was originally called Simon, or Simeon, to which our Saviour, after 
his converſion, added the name of Cephas, which, in the vulgar language of the 
Jews, ſignified a Stone or Roch: from thence it was derived into the Greek 
Ilie. (Petrus) which is of the ſame import. Our Lord probably intended to 


denote thereby the conſtancy and firmneſs of his faith, and his activity in building 
up the Church, 


St Peter 
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k the guilt and puniſhment of it. He was crucified with his head downwards. It 


PET DO 
Peter was a fiſherman by trade, and brother of St Andrew, who firſt brought _ 3 
hi nd web Saviour. He Be a diſciple and follower of Chriſt, upon ſeeing the kb 18: 
miracle of the great draught of fiſhes, and was one of his moſt immediate com- | 
panions. He is by the Antients ſtilled the mouth of the apoſtles, becauſe he was the 
firſt and forwardeſt, on all occaſions, to profeſs his zeal and attachment to out 
Saviour; for which reaſon our Lord pronounced him fed. But it does not ap- Match. xvi. 
ear, that our Saviour gave any perſonal prerogative to St Peter, as univerſal Paſtor 17 _ 
and Head of the Church. He is firſt placed among the Apoſtles, becauſe, as Matth. x. 2. 
moſt think, he was firſt called. If he is ſtyled a Rock, all the Apoſtles are equally 1 b 
ſtyled Foundations; and the power of the keys is promiſed to the reſt of the Apoſtles, , 
as well as to St Peter, 5 i PO 
This Apoſtle became a great example of human frailty, in his behaviour upon 
the approach of our Saviour's ſufferings. It is well known, that, for fear of being 
involved in the puniſhment, with which his maſter was threatened, he diſclaimed 
all knowledge of him, and denied him thrice. But he ſoon recovered from his 
fall, and endeavoured by penitential tears to waſh away his guilt. | — 5 RS 
St Peter's firſt Miſſion, after our Saviour's aſcenſion, was to thoſe Chriſtians _ viii. 1 
Philip the deacon had converted in Samaria ; where he conferred on them the gift 


of the Holy Ghoſt, and ſeverely rebuked Simon Magus, for imagining the gift of 
God could be purchaſed with money. Some time after, he had a ſpecial viſion As x. 


from heaven, by which the divine goodneſs removed thoſe prejudices of his educa- 
tion, which the Jews had entertained againſt the Gentiles. In the diſpute between 


the Jewiſh and Gentile converts, he declared God's acceptance of the Gentiles, and 


that the yoke of the Jewiſh rites ought not to be laid upon them. Yet afterwards Gal. i. 11. 


he diſſembled his Chriſtian liberty, and thereby confirmed the Judaizing Chriſtians 


in their errors; for which he ſtands juſtly rebuked by St Paul. Being impriſoned Ads xii. 


by Herod, he was miraculouſly delivered by an angel, who knocked off his chains, 


and conducted him to a place of ſafety. | FT RET | 
St Peter, afterwards, preached at Antioch, and was the firſt biſhop of that kost. Hig. 
place. He likewiſe preached the Goſpel to the Jews, diſperſed in Pontus, Galatia, F< l. 3. 


Cappadocia, and Aſia. Towards the latter end of his life, he went to Rome, 
about the ſecond year of the Emperor Claudius, where he laboured in eſtabliſhing 


Chriſtianity, chiefly among the Jews, being the Apoſtle of the Circumciſion, Here 
he ſet himſelf to expoſe the impoſtures of Simon Magus, which he did ſucceſſ- 
fully, by working himſelf thoſe wonders that Simon falſly boaſted of. Particu- 
larly, he raiſed to life a kinſman of the emperor ; which the magician had at- 
tempted in vain. And, when Simon Magus, to recover his reputation, pretended 
to fly up to heaven from the hill of the Capitol, by the prayers of St Peter, his 
a wings failed him, and falling he was ſo bruiſed, that in a ſhort time he 
led. | „ 
St Peter ſuffered martyrdom about the year of Chriſt 69, under the Emperor 
Nero, whom he had provoked by his ſucceſs againſt Simon Magus, and by his re- 
ducing many diſſolute women to a ſober and virtuous life: and it was probably in 
that perſecution, when the emperor burnt Rome, and charged the Chriſtians with 


is ſaid, his body was embalmed by Marcellinus the preſbyter, and buried in the 
Vatican, near the Triumphal Way, where there was a church erected to his me- 
mory, now the famous Cathedral of St Peter's at Rome. 2 


S. PET ERSs EPISTLES. Two canonical books of the New Teſtament, 
written by the apoſtle St Peter. See the preceding article, Fo: 
| Theſe Epiſtles are addreſſed to thoſe Jewiſh converts, who were ſcattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, &c. not only upon the perſecution raiſed at Jeru- 
__ but upon former diſperſions of the Jews into thoſe places, on ſeveral other 
occaſions. 


The t Epiſtle of St Peter is principally deſigned to comfort, and confirm 


them, under thoſe fiery trials and manifold temptations, they were then ſubject 


to; and to direct and inſtruct them how to behave in the ſeveral ſtates and 
relations both of the Civil and the Chriſtian life ; that they might not be en- 
8aged in thoſe rebellions againſt Cæſar and his officers, then fomented among the 


__ and that they might ſtop the mouths of thoſe, who ſpoke againſt them as 
lt doers. . | 


In 


| 244 PET 
In the Second Epiſtle, he proſecutes the ſame ſubject, to prevent their apoſtaſy 
from the Faith, on account of any perſecutions they were liable to. He like wiſe 


. | guards them againſt the corrupt principles of the Gnoſtics, and thoſe who ſcoffed g 
at the promiſe of Chriſt's coming, as if it would never be verified. | 1 
| Filer St Peter's ſtyle (ſays a modern author) expreſſes the noble vehemence and ; 
"41 WAI 1s Sa- 5 G $8 % ty SR : 
j 8 fervour of his ſpirit, the full knowledge he had of Chriſtianity, and the ſtrong 7 


de ended. T. 1. © aflurance he had of the truth and certainty of his doctrine ; and he writes wich 
© the authority of the firſt man in the college of the Apoſtles. He writes with 
that quickneſs and rapidity of ſtyle, with that noble negle& of ſome of the 
formal conſequences and niceties of grammar, ſtill preſerving its true reaſon and 
* natural analogy (which are always marks of a ſublime genius) that you can 
* ſcarce perceive the pauſes of his diſcourſe, and diſtinction of his periods. The 
great Joſeph Scaliger calls St Peter's firſt Epiſtle majeſtic ; and I hope he was 
* more judicious than to exclude the ſecond, though he did not name it. 
A noble majeſty and becoming freedom is what diſtinguiſhes St Peter: a 
© devout and judicious perſon cannot read him without ſolemn attention, and awfyl 
concern. The conflagration of this lower world, and future judgment of angels 
and men, in the third chapter of the ſecond Epiſtle, is deſcribed in ſuch ſtrong 
© and terrible terms, ſuch awful circumſtances, that in the deſcription we ſce the 
© planetary heavens, and this our earth, wrapped up with devouring flames; hear 
* the groans of an expiring world, and the cruſhes of nature tumbling into uni- 
* verſal ruin. FD PS 
The authority of the Second Epiſtle of St Peter was for ſome time doubted of; 
as Origen, Euſebius, St Jerom, and others have obſerved. What made the An- 
tients call it in queſtion, is, the difference of its ſtyle from the firſt. The third 
chapter, which deſcribes the cataſtrophe of the viſible world, made Grotius think | 
this Epiſtle was written after the taking of Jeruſalem, becauſe that was not to 
happen till after the deſtruction of that city: upon which he conjectures, that 
Simeon, biſhop of Jeruſalem, is the author of this Epiſtle, and that the inſcription, 
which carries St Peter's name, is corrupted. But the beſt Critics admit this Epiſtle 
to be the genuine work of St Peter, who diſcovers himſelf, where he ſays, he was 
preſent at our Lord's transfiguration, and where he tells the Jews, this was the 
ſecond Letter he had written to them. The reader may ſee this queſtion fully 
diſcuſſed, and the authority of this Epiſtle eſtabliſhed paſt all doubt, by a learned 
Dr Syzr- modern writer. To which may be added the opinion of Dr Blackwall. I can- 
gw wp. # not, with ſome Critics, find any great difference betwixt the ſtyle of the firſt 
Dittert on the © and ſecond Epiſtles : it is to me no more than we find in the ſtyle of the fame 
authority of perſons at different times. There is much the fame energy and clear brevity, the 
__ * ſame rapid run of language, and the ſame commanding majeſty, in them both. 
piſtle of | | | # : s | 
St Peter. Take them together, and they are admirable for ſignificant epithets, and ſtrong 
Back- compound words; for beautiful and ſprightly figures; adorable and ſublime 
es MN 1 ; pure and heavenly morals, expreſſed in a chaſte, lively, and grace- 
ful ſtyle. „ | 
St Peer has been made the author of ſeveral books: ſuch were, his Acls, his 
Goſbel, his Revelation, a work about Preaching, and another about TJrudgment. 
There is extant a large hiſtory of St Peter, called The Recognitions, imputed t9 
St Clement. ; | | 
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PET ER-PENCE. An antient levy, or tax, of a penny on each houſe 
throughout England. It was collected on the day of St Peter in vinculis, and lent 


to Rome; whence it was likewiſe called Rome-ſcot and Rome-pennyng. ; 7 © 
The Peter-Pence was firſt granted by Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, in the 7 
year 725, being than in pilgrimage at Rome. The fame was done by Ofta, 4 


king of the Mercians, in 794. It was intended for the ſupport of the Ungliſh 
college at Rome: however the Popes found means to appropriate it to them- 
ſelves. It became a ſtanding tax in England, being confirmed by the Laws 0 
King Canute, Edward the Confeſſor, William the Conqueror, &c. Edward III 
firſt prohibited the payment of it; but is was ſoon revived, and continued till the 
reign of Henry VIII. 
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fore were both of equal authority. This ſect of men had their birth at the fame jocrry. 
time with the traditions, and they grew up together, till at length they had gained Antiq. I. 13: 


were the propagaters of it, the whole bulk of the Jewiſh nation. Matth. xv 


that is, Separatiſts. 


people, who held them in the higheſt eſteem and veneration. Our Saviour fre- Match. xxiii, 


condemned in the goſpel: but they had a vaſt number more; which may be ſeen 
in the Talmud, a work of twelve volumes in folio, the whole ſubje& of which is 


reſurrection of theirs was no more than a Pythagorean reſurrection, that is, of 


world with the ſoul of Elias, Jeremias, or ſome other of the old prophets, tranſ- | 


PETRO BRUSSIANS. A religious ſect, which aroſe in France, and the Peres, Ab, 

Netherlands, about the year 1126; fo called from their leader Peter Bruys, 4 _ TOs 

Provincial. VVV . 777... ren Woule 
They denied, that children, before the age of reaſon, can be juſtified by Baptiſm, 

becauſe it is Faith that faves by Baptiſm. They diſapproved the ufe of churches, 

ſaying an inn was as proper for prayer as a temple, and a ſtable as an altar. They 

were for pulling down all croſſes and crucifixes, in regard we onght to abhor the 

inſtrument of our Saviour's death. They rejected the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, 

and prayers for the dead. A | ER 2 


PHARISEES. A famous ſe& of the Jews, of which frequent mention is 
made in the goſpels. %% en Cn rg ek. 5 

The diſtinguiſhing character of the Phariſees was, their zeal for the traditions Pzipeavz, 
of the elders, which they derived from the ſame fountain with the written word 1 FF 
itſelf, pretending that both were delivered to Moſes from Mount Sinai, and there- 


ground ſo far, that the traditional law ſwallowed' up the written, and theſe, who 1 
Theſe men, by reaſon of their pretences to a more nice and rigorous obſervance . 

of the Law according to their traditions, looked on themſelves as more holy than 

other men, and therefore ſeparated themſelves from thoſe, whom they thought Matth. ix. 2. 
ſinners or prophane, ſo as not to eat or drink with them; and hence, from the Bux ronr. 
Hebrew word Pharas, which ſignifies to ſeparate, they had the name of Phari/ees, LAX. II 


| Their extraordinary pretences to righteouſneſs drew after them the common 


quently charges them with hypocriſy, and making the Law of God of none effect 13---33: 


through their traditions. Several of theſe traditions are particularly mentioned and eng 


to dictate and explain thoſe traditions, which this ſect impoſed to be believed and 
obſerved. See TALMUD. OY wy | f 1 e Emap 
The Phariſees, contrary to the opinion of the Sadducees, held a reſurrection from Ads xxili. 8. 
the dead, and the exiſtence of angels and ſpirits. But, according to Joſephus, this 


the ſoul only by its tranſmigration into another body, and being born a-new with 
it. From this reſurrection they excluded all that were notoriouſly wicked, being 
of opinion, that the ſouls of ſuch perſons were tranſmitted into a ſtate of ever- 


laſting woe. As to leſſer crimes, they held they were puniſhed in the bodies, 
Which the ſouls of thoſe, who committed them, were next ſent into. According 


to this notion it was, that Chriſt's diſciples aſked him, concerning the blind man, 


Who did ſin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind? And when the dif- joh. ix. 2. 
ciples told Chriſt, that ſome ſaid, he was Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of Matth. xvi. 


the prophets, the meaning can only be, that they thought he was come into the“ 


migrated into him. | 
With the Eſſenes, they held abſolute Predeſtination ; and, with the Sadducees, | 
Free-will. But how they reconciled theſe ſeemingly incompatible doctrines, is no — 4 
where ſufficiently explained. | POE 307; 

The ſect of the Phariſees was not extinguiſhed by the ruin of the Jewiſh p.ixa% 
common-wealth. The greateſt part of the modern Jews are ſtill of this ſect, being Hitt. of the 
as much devoted to traditions, or the Oral Law, as their anceſtors were. It is Js. B. 3: | 
true, they are leſs ſtri& than the antient Phariſees, as to food, and other auſterities 2 
of the body. See CAR AIT ES, ESSENEs, and SADDUCEES: 


PHELONAPHIE. A Chineſe feſtival, obſerved in honour of one Phelo, Ls Cours, 
who firſt diſcovered the uſe of Salt : but his ungrateful country-men not making Memos of 
him that acknowledgment, which fo uſeful an invention juſtly deſerved, he with- 1 
drew from them in great indignation, and was never heard of more. 
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Joh. iv. 44. 
Joh. i. 43. 
Joh. vi. 5. 


Joh. xli. 21. 


PHI 
The Chineſe however honour his memory by this feſtival, which is celebrated 
in the beginning of June. Upon this occaſion the adorn their houſes with boughs 
of trees; and fit out ſeyeral veſſels, in which they fail about in ſearch of their 
much-admired Phelb. | 85 | 
obſerved on the firſt day of May. 2 
I. St Philip was a native of Bethſaida, in Galilee, and probably a fiſherman, 
the general trade of that place. He had the honour of being firſt called to be à 
diſciple of our bleſſed Saviour, It was to Philip our Saviour propoſed that queſtion, 
what they ſhould do to procure fo much bread as would feed the vaſt multitude 
that followed him? It was to him the Gentile proſelytes addreſſed themſelves, 
when deſirous to ſee Jeſus. And it was with Philip our Lord had that diſcourſe 
concerning himſelf before the laſt Supper. 8 = 
The Upper Aſia fell to this Apoſtle's lot, where he took great pains in planting 
the goſpel, and by his preaching and miracles made many converts. In the latter 
end of his life, he came to Hierapolis in Phrygia, a city very much addicted to 
idolatry, and particularly to the worſhip of a ſerpent or dragon of prodigious big- 
neſs. St Philip, by his prayers, procured the death, or at leaſt the diſappearing, 


of this monſter, and convinced it's worſhippers of the abſurdity of paying divine 


Evses. I. 3. 


Antiq. I. 30. 
C. 8. | 


Ii ROS. de 
Script. Eccl. 


Lord's laſt Supper, he would eat bread no more, till he had ſeen him riſen from 

the dead; our Lord, after his reſurrection, appeared to him, and ſaid, bring hither 
bread and a table: then he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 
it to James the Juſt, ſaying; my brother, eat thy bread; for the Son of man is 


honours to ſuch odious creatures. But the magiſtrates, enraged at Philip's ſuccek, 


impriſoned him, and ordered him to be ſeverely ſcourged, and then put to death; 
which, ſome fay, was by crucifixion ; others, by hanging him up againſt a 
pillar. b "MPN 


St Philip is generally reckoned among the married Apoſtles; and it is faid, he 


had three daughters, two whereof perſevered in their virginity, and died a Hiera- 
polis; the third, having led a very ſpiritual life, died at Epheſus, He left behind 
bim no writings. The Goſpel, under his name, was forged by the Gnoſtics, to 


countenance their bad principles, and worſe „ : 
II. St James the Leſs is ſtyled, in ſcripture, our Lord's brother; and by 


Joſephus, eminently ſkillful in matters of genealogy, expreſsly called the rothen 
of Feſus Chriſt : by which the antient Fathers underſtand, that he was Joſeph's 
ſon by a former wife. He was firnamed the Leſs, to diſtinguiſh him from the 


other St James ; and that either from the ſtature of his body, or the difference of 


his age. But he acquired a more honourable appellation from the piety and virtue 


of his life; which was that of St James the Fuſt, by which he is ſtill known all 
over the world. = JJ 5 

St Jerom relates, out of the Hebrew Goſpel of the Nazarenes, that St James 
having ſolemnly ſworn, that, from the time he had drank of the cup, at our 


_ riſen from among them that ſleep. 


Gal. 1. 19. 
Acts xii. 17. 
Ads xv. 13. 


Eus EB. I. 2. 


"— 


ln 1. 2. 


C. 3. 


After our Saviour's aſcenſion, St James was choſen biſhop of Jeruſalem. St 
Paul, after his converſion, addreſſed himſelf to this Apoſtle, by whom he was 


honoured with the right hand of fellowſhip. It was to St James, St Peter ſent 


the news of his miraculous deliverance out of priſon. This Apoſtle was princi- 
pally active at the Synod of Jeruſalem, in the great controverſy concerning the 
Jewiſh rites and ceremonies. He was of a meek and humble diſpoſition. His 
temperance was admirable ; for he wholly abſtained from fleſh, and drank neither 
wine, nor ſtrong drink, nor ever uſed the bath. Prayer was his conſtant buſineſs 
and pow and by his daily devotions his knees were become as hard and brawny 
as camels. 
St Paul having eſcaped the malice of the Jews, by appealing to Cæſar, they 
reſolved to revenge it upon St James, who was accuſed before their council of 
tranſgreſſing the Law, and blaſpheming againſt God. The Scribes and Phariſees 
endeavoured, by flattering ſpeeches, to engage him, at the confluence of the 
Paſchal ſolemnity, to undeceive the people concerning Jeſus Chriſt ; and, that he 
might be the better heared, they carried him with them to the top of the temple. 


There they addreſſed him in theſe words; Tel! us, O juſt man, what are we to be- 


lreve concerning Feſus Chriſt, wha was crucified? He anſwered with a loud voice; 


I He 


S. PHILIP and S. JAMES'sDAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, 
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He fits in heaven on the right hand of the Majeſty on high, and will come again in 


ho clouds of heaven. Enraged at this reply, they threw him down from the place | 

whats be LY; and veing very much bruiſed, though not killed, he recovered | 1 
ſtrength enough to get upon his knees, and pray for his murtherers, Who | 
loaded him with a ſhower of ſtones, till one with a fuller's club beat out his 5 
brains. 


St James wrote one General Epiſtle to the Jewiſh converts; concerning which, 
See S. James's GENERAL EPISTLE. 


PHILIPPIANS (St Paul's EIS TIE To THe). Se EPI TES 
or St PAUL. 


PHILIPPINES. A religious ſociety of young women at Rome, fo Hiſt. des Ord: 
> called from their taking St Philip de Neri for their protector. They conſiſt of N * 
3 an hundred poor girls, who are brought up, till they are of age to be mar- 
; ried, or become Nuns, under the direction of ſome religious women, who teach 
them to read, write, and work, and inſtruct them in the duties of Chriſtianity. 
This eſtabliſhment roſe from a ſmall beginning. One Rutillo Bandi, a very 
pious man, was the firſt, who took it into his thoughts to protect poor girls, who 
were in danger of being ruined through the poverty and miſery of their parents. 
To this end he made choice of a few, whom he placed under the conduct of 
ſome deyout women. Pope Urban VIII, approving this inſtitution, ordered 
4 that they ſhould be under the direction of the Auguſtin nuns, and obſerve the ſame 
rules as the Religious themſelves, excepting ſuch auſterities as their tender age could 
not ſupport. _ 1 be F 


The Philippines wear a white veil, and a black croſs on their breaſt, 
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PHLEGETHON. One of the poetical rivers of hell; 
paiyar, from burning, agreeably to Virgil's deſcription of it: 


Pe A Ee TON Nn n ENS” 
* S W ö 3 


ſo called, d 76 


Reſpicit Æneas ſubito, & ſub rupe ſiniſtra 


| . 
| Mconia lata videt, triplici circumdata muro, v. 548. | 
Quæ rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis | 
Tartareus Phlegethon, volvitque ſonantia ſaxa. | 
The heroe, loking on the left, eſpied 5 : IJ 
A lfty tow'r, and ſtrong on ev'ry fide, | PRES | 
7 With treble walls, which Phlegethon om * | | 
I Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds; n _ 
- And, preſi d between the rocks, the bellowing noiſe reſounds. } Dryden; 
| See ACHERON, CocyTvus, and STYX. 
1 PHORCUS or PHORCYS. One of the poetical gods of the ſea. 
| j Nereidum, Phorcique chorus, 1 | 
4 5 a | : wm E: V. 240. : | 
- Old Phorcus, and the Nereids watry train. | 
UN e was faid to be the ſon of Pontus and Terra, that is, of Sea and Earth; and 
; had, by his wife and ſiſter Ceto, the Phorcydes, and the Gorgons. 
* _PHOTINIANS. Chriſtian heretics, in the IVth century; followers of Erin- 


Photinus, biſhop of Sirmich, in Pannonia. 
Photinus had been promoted to that ſee by the Arians, 


embraced. About the year 342, he began to broach an opinion peculiar to him- 


ſelf, namely, that God is not immenſe. This fo ſcandalized the Arians, that 


2 8 him from his ſee. And he was condemned by the council of Milan, 
340. 


The hereſy of Photinus againſt the immenſit 


y of God was anathemati 
the Lateran council, under Innocent III, in 12 10 2 a 55 by 


PHYLA- 


| Hæreſ. 33: 
whoſe party he had 
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The Chineſe however honour his memory by this feſtival, which is celebrated 


in the beginning of June. Upon this accaſion they adorn their houſes with boughs 
of trees; and fit out ſeveral veſſels, in which they fail about in ſearch of their 


much- admired Pheb. | 


Joh. iv. 44. 
Joh. i. 43. 
Joh. vi. 5. 


Joh. xii. 21. 


« 


obſerved on the firſt day of May. 


I. St Philip was a native of Bethſaida, in Galilee, and probably a fiſherman 
the general trade of that place. He had the honour of being firſt called to he 3 


diſciple of our bleſſed Saviour. It was to Philip our Saviour propoſed that queſtion, 


what they ſhould do to procure ſo much bread as would feed the vaſt multitude 


that followed him? It was to him the Gentile proſelytes addreſſed themſelyes, 
when deſirous to ſee Jeſus. And it was with Philip our Lord had that diſcourſe 


- 


concerning himſelf before the laſt Supper. Ts 
The Upper Aſia fell to this Apoſtle's lot, where he took great pains in planting 


"— 


the goſpel, and by his preaching and miracles made many converts. In the latter 


end of his life, he came to Hierapolis in Phrygia, a city very much addicted to 


idolatry, and particularly to the worſhip of a ſerpent or dragon of prodigious big. 


neſs. St Philip, by his prayers, procured the death, or at leaſt the diſappearing, 


of this monſter, and convinced it's worſhippers of the abſurdity of paying divine 


| honours to ſuch odious creatures. But the magiſtrates, enraged at Philip's ſuccek, 


| impriſoned him, and ordered him to be ſeverely ſcourged, and then put to death; 


EusxzB. I. 3. 


e. 30. 


Antiq. 1. 30. 
c. 8. fy 


Hirros. de 
Script. Eccl. 


which, ſome fay, was by crucifixion ; others, by hanging him up againſt a 


St Philip is generally reckoned among the married Apoſtles; and it is ſaid, he 


had three daughters, two whereof perſevered in their virginity, and died a Hiera- 


poli the third, having led a very ſpiritual life, died at Epheſus, IIe left behind 
im no writings. The Goſpel, under his name, was forged by the Gnoſtics, to 
countenance their bad principles, and worſe practices. e 
II. St James the Leſs is ſtyled, in ſcripture, our Lord's brother ; and by 


Joſephus, eminently ſkillful in matters of genealogy, expreſsly called the brother. 


of Jeſus Chriſt : by which the antient Fathers underſtand, that he was Joſeph's 
ſon by a former wife. He was ſirnamed the Leſs, to diſtinguiſh him from the 


other St James ; and that either from the ſtature of his body, or the difference of 
his age. But he acquired a more honourable appellation from the piety and virtue 


of his life ; which was that of St fames the Fuſt, by which he is ſtill known all 


over the world. 


St Jerom relates, out of the Hebrew Goſpel of the Nazarenes, that St James 


having ſolemnly ſworn, that, from the time he had drank of the cup, at our 
Lord's laſt Supper, he would eat bread no more, till he had ſeen him riſen from 


the dead; our Lord, after his reſurrection, appeared to him, and faid, bring hither 


Gal. i. 19. 
Acts xii. 17. 
Acts xv. 13. 


EuszB. l. 2. 


e I. 2. 


C. 3. 


bread and a table: then he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 


it to James the Juſt, ſaying ; my brother, eat thy bread; for the Son of man is 


riſen from among them that ſleep. 3 | 

After our Saviour's aſcenſion, St James was choſen biſhop of Jeruſalem. St 
Paul, after his converſion, addreſſed himſelf to this Apoſtle, by whom he was 
honoured with the right hand of fellowſhip. It was to St James, St Peter ſent 


the news of his miraculous deliverance out of priſon. This Apoſtle was princi- 


pally active at the Synod of Jeruſalem, in the great controverſy concerning the 


Jewiſh rites and ceremonies. He was of a meek and humble diſpoſition. His 


temperance was admirable ; for he wholly abſtained from fleſh, and drank neither 
wine, nor ſtrong drink, nor ever uſed the bath. Prayer was his conſtant buſineſs 


and delight, and by his daily devotions his knees were become as hard and brawny 


as camels. 
St Paul having eſcaped the malice of the Jews, by appealing to Cæſar, they 


reſolved to revenge it upon St James, who was accuſed before their council of 
tranſgreſſing the Law, and blaſpheming againſt God. The Scribes and Phariſees 


endeavoured, by flattering ſpeeches, to engage him, at the confluence of the 
Paſchal ſolemnity, to undeceive the people concerning Jeſus Chriſt ; and, that he 
might be the better heared, they carried him with them to the top of the temple. 
There they addrefled him in theſe words; Tell us, O juſt man, what are we to bo- 


 lieve concerning Feſus Chriſt, wha was crucified? He anſwered with a loud voice; 


I | He 


S. PHIL IP and S. JAM ES's-DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, 
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I: fits in heaven on the right hand of the Majeſty on high, arid will come again in 
the 4 of heaven. Enraged at this reply, the threw him down from the place 


where he ſtood ; and being very much bruiſed, though not killed, he recovered 
ſtrength enough to get upon his knees, and pray for his murtherers, whs 


called from their taking St Philip de Neri for their protector. They conſiſt of WA T. 4. 3 


3 loaded him with a ſhower of ſtones, till one with a fuller's club beat out his | 
Hy brains. SO IE . Tc 1 
1 St James wrote one General Epiſtle to the Jewiſh converts; concerning which, | 
: See S. James's GENERAL EPISTLE. . | 
9 PHILIPPIANS (St PA ur's EIS TIE To THE), See EPISTLES 
5 of StPauL. 2 85 | | 

” PHILIPPINES. A religious ſociety of young women at Rome, ſo Hiſt. des Ord. 


an hundred poor girls, who are brought up, till they are of age to be mar- 
ried, or become Nuns, under the direction of ſome religious women, who teach 
them to read, write, and work, and inſtruct them in the duties of Chriſtianity. 
This eſtabliſhment roſe from a ſmall beginning. One Rutillo Bandi, a very 
pious man, was the firſt, who took it into his thoughts to protect poor girls, who 
were in danger of being ruined through the poverty and miſery of their parents. 
To this end he made choice of a few, whom he placed under the conduct of 
ſome devout women. Pope Urban VIII, approving this inſtitution, ordered 
that they ſhould be under the direction of the Auguſtin nuns, and obſerve the ſame 
rules as the Religious themſelves, excepting ſuch auſterities as their tender age could 
not ſupport. Creek Vo * 5 
The Philippines wear a white veil, and a black croſs on their breaſt, 


PHLEGETHON. One of the poetical rivers of hell ;- called, and ng 
priyen, from burning, agreeably to Virgil's deſeription of it: 1 


Reſpicit Æneas ſubito, & ſub rupe ſiniſtra e "UT 
| Mania lata videt, triplici circumdata muro, v. 548. 
Quæ rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis 

Tartareus Phlegethon, volvitque ſonantia ſaxa. 


The heroe, looking on the left, eſpied | 
A bfty tow'r, and ſtrong on ev'ry fide, 5 15 | 
With treble walls, which Phlegethon Le 1 | - 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds ; þ 

And, preſs d between the rocks, the bellowing noiſe reſounds.) DRvven, 


See ACHERON, CocyTvus, and STYX. 
PHORCUS or PHORCYS. One of the poetical gods of the ſa. 


Nereidum, Phorcique chorus. W 
5. v. 240. 


Old Phorcus, and the Nereids watry train. 


He was ſaid to be the ſon of Pontus and Terra, that is, of Sea and Earth ; and 
had, by his wife and fiſter Ceto, the Phorcydes, and the Gorgons. ory + 


PHOTINIANS. Chriſtian heretics, i TVth century; followers of Erirn. 
Pbotinus, biſhop of Sirmich, in Pannonia. R Hand. 33: 
Photinus had been promoted to that ſee by the Arians, whoſe party he had 
embraced. About the year 342, he began to broach an opinion peculiar to him- 
ſelf, namely, that God is not immenſe, This fo ſcandalized the Arians, that 


5 grove him from his ſee. And he was condemned by the council of Milan, 
E The hereſy of Photinus againſt the immenſity of God was anathematized by 


the Lateran council, under Innocent III, in 1215, 
PHYLA- 


9.” 
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Bux rox, 
Syn. Jud. c. 4. 


Matth. xxiii. 


5 


PIC 


 PHYLACTERIES. Are Charms or Preſervatives; ſuch as the Pagang 
uſed to carry about them, to preſerve themſelves from certain evils, diſeaſes, 
or dangers. They-wore, for example, ſtones, or pieces of metal engraved under 


certain aſpects of the planets. The word is of Greek original, and ſignifies to 
keep, guard, or preſerve. 3 

The Jews made uſe of a ſort of Phylacteries. Our Saviour ſays, the Scribes 
and Phariſees make broad their Phyla&teries, and enlarge the borders of their gar ments. 


Theſe Phylacteries were little rolls of parchment, wherein were written certain 


Exod, xiii. 
9 and 16, 


the eleventh chapter of the ſame book, And it ſhall come to paſs, if you ſhall 
bearken diligently ta my commandments, &c. to the end of verſe twenty-one of 


Leo of Mo- 
dena, Cerem. 
. 
„ 


words of the Law. Theſe they wore upon their foreheads, and upon the wriſts 
of their left arm. They founded this cuſtom upon theſe words of God: 7; 


ſhall be for a fign unto thee upon thy hand, and for a memorial between thine cyes; 


and again: Ir ſhall be for a token upon thine hand, and for frontlets between thine 
e | 8 35 ĩ Ü | 9 
The Jews wrote upon their Phylacteries theſe four paſſages of the law. 1. Say. 


Giſy unto me all the firſi-born ; whatſoever openeth the womb among the children q 


Tjrael, both of man and beaſt, it is mine: And what follows, as far as the tenth 


verſe of the thirteenth chapter of Exodus. 2. From the eleventh verſe of the fame 


chapter; And it ſhall be, when the Lord ſhall bring thee into the land of the Cana- 


anites, &c. as far as verſe ſixteen, 3. From the fourth verſe of the ſixth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, and what follows 


to verſe the ninth of the fame chapter. 4. Laſtly, from the thirteenth verſe of 


the ſame chapter. 3 5 1 : 
The rolls of parchment, which were faſtened to the arms, were written upon 


in ſquare letters, with an ink made on purpoſe. They were incloſed in a fort of 


caſe of black calves ſkin. Then they were put upon a ſquare bit of the fame 


leather, but ſomething ſtiffer ; from whence hung a thong of the fame, of about 
a finger's breadth, and a cubit and half long. Theſe rolls were placed at the 


bending of the left arm ; and after the thong had made a little knot in form of 
the letter Jod, it was wound about the arm in a ſpiral line, which ended at 


the top of the middle finger. It was called Tila ſbel-jad, or the T: Nla of the 


hand. 3 | 

That of the forehead was compoſed of four pieces of parchment, upon each of 
which was written one of the fore-mentioned ſentences. Theſe four pieces were 
joined together in a ſquare, and they wrote upon them the letter Schin. Then 
they put over them a little ſquare piece of ſtiff calves leather, from which hung 
two thongs, as in the former. This ſquare was placed on the middle of the 
forehead, and the thongs going round the head made a knot behind like the letter 


Daleth, and then came round again to the breaſt. They called this Tl Shel-roſb, 


i. e. the Tefila of the head. 


Or1cen, 
CuRNYSOS- 
TOM, IEROMu. 
LIGHT FoOOr, 
SCALIGER. 


VAaRILLAS, 
Hiſt. du 
Wiclefian. 
part 2. 


Some antients think, the uſe of theſe Phylacleries is as antient as Moſes ; and 


ſome interpreters tell us, that, at the time of our Saviour, this cuſtom was gene- 
ral, and that he himſelf wore them ; and that he reproves in the Phariſees only 
the affectation of wearing larger Phylacteries than other men. St Jerom thinks, 
the Phariſees wore the Decalogue upon theſe Phylacteries. 


The modern Jews content themſelves with wearing Phylacteries at morning- 


prayers only : but they think themſelves under no obligation to this practice, 


_ PICARDS. A ſect of perſons, ſo called from their leader, one Picard, a Flem- 
ming, who, about the beginning of the XVth century, improved upon the 


error of the Adamites, in reſpect to nakedneſs. From Flanders he paſſed into 


Germany, and penetrated as far as Bohemia. In a ſhort time, he had a great 
number of followers, both men and women, whom he enjoined to go always 
naked. He called himſelf the ſon of God, and pretended that he was ſent into 
the world, as another Adam, to reſtore the law of nature, which, he ſaid, con- 
ſiſted principally of two things, a community of women, and a nakedneſs of all 
the parts of the body. | 

Picard cantoned himſelf, and his party, in an iſland of the river Luſmik, ſeven 
leagues from Thabor, the place of arms of the famous Ziſca. Unhappily for him, 


forty of his followers having plundered ſome houſes in the country, and = 
| a | | | 5 above 
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PIL | 
above two hundred perſons, Ziſca cauſed the iſland to be attacked, and put all the 
Picards to the ſword, excepting two, that he might learn from their mouth what 
was their religion. 3 : 1 . 
Though they had no regular marriages among them, yet no man lay with a 
woman without the leave of their chief. Therefore, when any one found in 
himſelf an inclination towards a woman, he took her by the hand, and led her 
to Picard, to whom he faid ; My ſpirit waxeth warm towards this woman. Then 
Fe Picard anſwered ; Go, increaſe and multiply. One of the grand principles of theſe 
EN perſons was, that there were none in the world, but themſelves, who were free; 
| that the reſt of mankind were all ſlaves, eſpecially when they concealed their na- 
B tural parts. | 7 
There were ſome Enthuſiaſts among the Anabaptiſts, who endeavoured to revive | 
the extravagance of the Picards, in reſpe& to nakedneſs. Lambert Hortenſius Aa of tbe 
tells us the following ſtory to this purpoſe. On the thirteenth of February, 1535, ure 4ny 
there was a meeting at Amſterdam of ſeven men and ſeven women. One of the Baſl, 1548. 
1 men, named Theodoret Sartor, pretended to be a prophet: he lay down on the | 
ground, to pray to God, and having finiſhed his prayer, he ſaid to one of his 
© | brethren, that he had ſeen God in all his Majeſty, and that he had converſed 
with him ; that from paradiſe he had deſcended into hell, and that, having con- 
ſidered every thing, he knew that the day of judgment was at hand. The ſame 
day they met again, and our prophet appeared naked in the aſſembly. He com- 
manded the reſt to do the like. They readily obeyed, and threw all their cloaths 
2 into the fire, as a burnt offering to the Almighty. Then they all went out, and 
5 ran about the ſtreets, crying out, Vo, wo, divine vengeance, divine vengeance ! 
Being ſeized, and carried before the magiſtrates, they rejected with diſdain the 
cloaths that were offered them. The ſeven men were put to death, and thus this 
ſect was diſperſed, See ADAMITES. | : 


9 


_ PIETY. In Latin, Pietas. This virtue was worſhipped, by the Romans, 
as a goddeſs. She is repreſented in the dreſs of a Roman lady, holding a little 
"Incenſe-box, called Acerra, and ſtanding before an altar, on which is a fire 
lighted. Sometimes ſhe holds two children in her arms, or has little children at 

her feet, whom ſhe ſeems to inſtruct. „ gg. „ 

The ſymbols of Piety are, Æneas carrying his father Anchiſes on his ſhoulders, 
a ſtork feeding its parents, &c. 1 | „5 
This goddeſs had a temple. at Rome, dedicated by Attilius, in the place, where 
that Roman lady lived, who ſuſtained her father in priſon with the milk of her 
own breaſts. „ 1 „ 
It is to this goddeſs that Statius addreſſes himſelf in the following beautiful lines. 


Summa deum, Pietas, cujus gratiſſima cælo ä Sylr. 1. z. 
Rara profanatas inſpectant numina terras, 

Huc vittata comam, niveoque inſignis amictu, 

Qualis adhuc præſens, nullaque expulſa nocentum 
Fraude rudes populos, atque aurea regna colebas, 

Mitibus exequus ades, & lugentis Hetruſci 

Cerne pios fletus, laudataque lumina terge. 
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Chief of the ſeies, cœleſtial Piety ! | 8 
Whoſe god-head, prized by thoſe of heav'nly birth, 
Reviſits rare theſe tainted realms of earth; 

Mild in thy milk-white veſt, to ſooth my friend, 
With holy fillets on thy brows deſcend, a= 
Such as of old (ver chaced by guilt and rage) 

A race unpoliſhed, and a golden age, 
Beheld thee frequent, Once more come below, 
Mix in the ſoft ſolemnities of ue; 
See, ſee, thy own Hetruſcus waſtes the day 


In pious grief ; and waſh his tears away. ADDISON. 
PILAR (Neuſtra Sennora del) [Span.] The name of a famous chapel in ' 
Spain, dedicated to Our Lady of the pillar. a rocky T. 
Vo I. II. Rr er The | 


\ | No 
\ : 
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SIXT.SENEN. 
Bibl. I. 2. 


PI I 


The Spaniards ſay, that St James being at Saragoſſa, the bleſſed Virgin appear- 


ed to him; whereupon he built this chapel in honour of her. Some pretend, 


the angels themſelves were the architects . 5 The bleſſed V irgin, ſplendidly 
dreſſed, reſides there upon a marble pillar, holding a young Jeſus in her arms. 
Several ſilver angels ſurround her, with flambeaux, not to mention fifty ſilver 


lamps, and a great number of branches of the ſame metal, with tapers burni 
night and day before her. IT he walls of this ſacred place are hung with the 
figures of feet, hands, arms, legs, hearts, &c. offered by the pious to the bleſſed 


Virgin, as an acknowledgment of the miraculous cures wrought by her on thoſe 


parts. 


P. PILATE, His LETTER CONCERNING JESUs CHRIST. There 


is extant a Letter, ſaid to be written by Pontius Pilate, governor of Judza, to 


the Emperor Tiberius, concerning the crucifixion and death of our Saviour, It is 


generally allowed to be ſpurious, and of no better authority thon the Ads of Pilate. 
See ACTs oF PILATE. 8 5 | 


The Letter 1s as follows: 


« Pontius Pilate to Tiberius wiſheth Health.” 


c There has lately happened here, through the envy of the Jews, an affair 5 of 


which I myſelf am a witneſs, and which will involve them, and their children, 


in a dreadful puniſhment. For their Fathers having had aſſurances from God, 


that he would ſend them his Holy One from heaven, to be their true King, and 


© who was to be born of a virgin; God did really accompliſh this promiſe to 


them, I being governour of Judæa. Though the Jews had ſeen, that he re- 


© ſtored ſight to the blind, and health to the paralytic ; that he cleanſed the lepers, 


drove out devils from thoſe, who were poſſeſſed; raiſed the dead, commanded . 
© the winds, walked upon the ſea, and did many other miracles ; while the whole 
« multitude looked upon him as the Son of God: the chief of the Jews not- 
* withſtanding conceived an extreme envy and jealouſy againſt him. They ſeized 
him, delivered him up to me, and formed many falſe accuſations againſt him, 
« ſaying, he was a magician, and a tranſgreſſor of their Law. As to myſelf, 
thinking what they ſaid of him to be true, I ordered him to be whipped, and 
then delivered him up to their will. They crucified him, and ſet a watch at his 
« ſepulchre. But the third day he roſe again, while my ſoldiers guarded the 
« tomb. The malice of the Jews was ſuch, that they gave money to the ſoldiers, 
and bid them ſay, that his diſciples took away his body. But when the ſol- 
« diers had received the money, they could not forbear owning the truth. They 
« declared, that Jeſus Chriſt was riſen, and that the Jews had given them money 
« not to ſpeak of it. Of this I thought proper to give you notice, that credit 


may not be given to the lies of the Jews. 


PILGRIMAGE. A kind of religious diſcipline, which conſiſts in taking 


a journey, out of devotion, to ſome celebrated place, as Jeruſalem, Mecca, &c. 


and performing there ſome religious acts. 


This fort of devotion began about the middle ages of the Church, when the 
antient penances preſcribed by the canons were relaxed. If a prieſt, or clerk, had 


been guilty of any notorious crime, it was but making a piigrionage, and by that 
they pretended to wipe off all blemiſhes, and re-qualify themſelves. The places 
of reſort were chiefly Rome, Jeruſalem, Tours, Compoſtella, &c. 


This piece of ſuperſtition gave occaſion to many abuſes. For from hence petty 


princes, and other lords, took occaſion to lay heavy exactions on their tenants 


and ſubjects, under pretence of defraying the expences of a Pilgrimage. Others, 


under this colour, took the advantage of leading idle and vagabond lives, and 


ſubſiſting by the charity of thoſe, who thought it meritorious to ſupply the wants 
of the Pilgrims. 


But Pilgrimages were moſt in vogue after the end of the XIth century, 


when, wars and public diſtractions being in a great meaſure abated, every one 


was for viſiting places of devotion, even kings and princes themſelves. Kang 
Robert of France paſt his Lent in Pilgrimage, and took a journey to Rome or 
2 | | 1 9 5 that 
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that purpoſe. Even biſhops made no difficulty of being abſent from their Churches 
upon the fame account. 
The Mohammedans are obliged to perform the Pilgrimage to Mecca, by virtue P' Herr- 
of a precept of the Koran, which ſays; God has enjoyned the Pilgrimage of the vor, Bibl. 
temple of Mecca to all who ſhall be in à condition to make it. Their Doctors ex- Orient. 
plain differently the conditions, which render this Pilgrimage obligatory. Some j 
day, it is ſufficient to have the neceſſary proviſions, and a horſe. Others will have | 
the conditions to be, health of body, and faculties ſufficient to provide things 
neceflary tor the journey. Laſtly, others require, not only the nber proviſions 
for the journey, and health of body, but likewiſe a convenient vehicle, and 
ſecurity from danger on the road; without which, no one, they ſay, is obliged to 
perform this Pilgrimage. This deciſion is generally received by the Muſſulmans, 
eſpecially the Turks. 355 5 
The Caliphs, formerly, performed this Pilgrimage themſelves, with great pomp, 
and a magnificent retinue. The laft, who did ſo, was the Caliph Haron Raſ- 
chid, who went in Pilgrimage to Mecca in the year of the Hegira 186. This 
_ Caliph aſcribed all the victories he gained over his enemies to his Pilgrimages, and 
he wore on his helmet this inſcription, Haggion Azzon, that is, he who makes 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca becomes ſtrong and valiant, 8 
In the year of the Hegira 319, this Pilgrimage ceaſed for ſome time, through 
fear of the Carmathians, who at one time flew twenty thouſand Pilgrims, and 
took and plundered the temple of Mecca. During this interval, they went in 
pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. 3 — 
The Arabians pretend, that the Pilgrimage to Mecca is more antient than the 
Muſtulman religion, and as old as the time of Abraham and his fon Iſmael, who, 
they ſay, were the founders of the temple of Mecca. However it be, Moham- 
med made it one of the fix capital points of his religion, and of ſuch indiſpen- 
ſible obligation, that a famous doctor, named Hallage, was put to death for having 
taught certain ceremonies and prayers, to ſupply the neglect of performing it. It 
is always the firſt ſtep a Muſſulman takes, when he would perform penance for 
his paſt ſins, The time of performing this Pilgrimage is the laſt month of the 
Arabic year, called Dhoulbeggiat. 5 Ft Nm | 
_ Maundrell gives us a deſcription of the pomp, with which the Hadgees (ſo they journey from 
call the P:/zrims) ſet out on their Pilgrimage to Mecca. © In this famous caval- 21 to Je- 
* cade (ſays he) there came firſt forty ſix Dellees, that is, religious madmen, car- 5 oaabg | 
* rying each a ſilk ſtreamer, mixed either of red and green, or of yellow and 
green, After theſe came three troops of Segmen, an order of ſoldiers among the 
Turks, and next to them ſome troops of Saphees, another order of ſoldiery. 
© Theſe were followed by eight companies of Mugrubines on foot. Theſe were 
fellows of a very formidable aſpe&t, and nag dae to be left in a garriſon, 
maintained by the Turks in the deſert of Arabia, and relieved every year with 
freſh men. In the next place came on foot the ſoldiers of the caſtle of Da- 
maſcus, fantaſtically armed with coats of mail, gauntlets, and other pieces of 
old armour. Theſe were followed by two troops of Janifaries, and their Aga, 
all mounted. Next were brought the Baſſa's two hotſe-tails, uſhered by the 
Aga of the court; and next followed fix led horſes, After theſe came the 
Mahmal. This is a large pavillion of black filk, pitched upon the back of a 
very large camel, and ſpreading its curtains all round about the beaſt down to 
the ground. The camel is adorned with large ropes of beads, fiſh-ſhells, fox- 
tails, and other ſuch fantaſtical finery. All this is deſigned for the ſtate of the 
© Alcoran, which is placed with great reverence under the pavillion, where it rides 
in ſtate both to and from Mecca. The Alcoran is accompanied with a rich 
new carpet, which the Grand Seignor fends every year for the covering of 
Mahomet's tomb, having the old one brought back in return for it, which is 
eſteemed of an ineſtimable value, after having been ſo long next neighbour to 
the prophet's rotten bones. The beaſt, which carries is Nerd load, has the 
privilege to be exempted from all other burthens ever after. After the Mahmal 


came another troop, and with them the Baſſa himſelf, and laſt of all twenty 
loaded camels.” | 
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PLUNTERIA. [Or.] An antient Greek feſtival, in honour of Minerva, 1.4 cus, 
celebrated on the twenty-ſixth of 7. 2 8 8 | 
, It 
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PruT. in 


Alcibiade. 


PL U 

It was ſo called, becauſe, on this day, they undreſſed Minerva's ſtatue, and 
waſhed it. It was accounted an unfortunate and inauſpicious day, and therefore 
the temples, as upon all ſuch days, were ſurrounded with ropes, ſo that no man 
could have admiſſion. Alcibiades's return from exile happening on this day, it 
was looked upon by many as a dangerous omen, and a ſign that the goddeſs did 
not graciouſly receive him. 

It was uſual, at this feſtival, to carry in proceſſion a cluſter of figs, which was 
called *Hyirea, fignifying to lead the way, becauſe figs were, nyzugres T8 xatlas 
Bis, that is, leaders to humanity, and a civil courſe of life: for when men left 


off their antient and barbarous diet of acorns, the next thing they uſed for food 


Hiſt. delta 
Orden. de 
Predicadores 
en la Ethio- 
pia. c. 3 & 
„ 


was figs. 


PLURIMANOS. The name of a famous convent of Dominicans in 
Ethiopia. 5 e 
It is here mentioned becauſe of the romantic account given of it by Father 


Lewis d' Ureta; who tells us, it is five leagues in circumference; that it contains 


nine thouſand religious, and three thouſand domeſtics; that theſe nine thouſand 
religious eat together in the ſame refectory; that the convent contains fourſcore 
dormitories, as many cloiſters, and as many churches, in which the religious of 
each dormitory ſay the office every day, excepting Sundays and holidays, when 


they all meet in a common church: that the founder of this convent was fo 
great a faint, that, when he faid maſs, an angel deſcended from heaven, and pre- 


Georg. I. 4. 


v. 466. 


pared the bread and wine for him: that this ſaint, having driven a devil out of 
the body of a woman, ordered him by way of puniſhment to ſerve in the con- 
vent, ſeven years, in quality of valet ; that this devil's name was Malabeſtia, 
and that his employment was to ring all the bells in all the churches, and to 
ſweep all the dormitories, cloiſters, and cells. a 


PL ro. According to the Pagan Theology, was the god of Hell, where 


he had his reſidence. Thus Virgil, ſpeaking of Orpheus; 


Tænarias etiam fauces, alta oſtia Ditis 
Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingreſſus, Maneſque adiit, regemgue tremendum, 
Neſciaque humanis precibus manſueſcere corda. 


Ev'n to the dark dominions of the night 
He took his way, thro foreſts void of hight, 
And dard amidſt the trembling ghoſts to ſing, 
And ſtood before th* inexorable king, DRY DEN. 


This dominion fell to his lot, in the general diviſion of the world between the 


three ſons of Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. He was therefore called the 


Hou. II. I. 5. 
v. 844. 


Infernal Fupiter. See JUPITER and NEPTUNE OS 

Of all the adventures, aſcribed to Pluto by the poets, the moſt remarkable is his 
Rape of Proſerpine; concerning which, ſee PROSERPIN E. 85 

For an idea of the infernal kingdom, over which he was ſuppoſed to rule, ſee the 
articles, ACHERON, CocyTus, PHLEGETHON, CERBERUs, tbe Fu- 
RIEs, HELL, &c. NOISES W — 

Pluto is deſcribed by the poets as riding in a chariot made of ebony, and 
drawn by four black horſes. Keys were an enſign of his authority, becauſe there 
is no returning from the infernal regions. Sometimes he holds a ſcepter, at 
other times a wand, with which he drives the dead to hell. He had a helmet, 
which whoever wore became inviſible ; and this was put on by Minerva, when ſhe 
fought againſt the Trojans, that ſhe might not be ſeen by Mars. 


—ͤ—mw m U — bie Ahn 
ab Ai. xuvinv, pn pv Ib Ger O. Aęns. 


But firſt, to hide her heavenly face, ſhe ſpread 


Black Orcus's helmet ore her radiant head. Mr PoE. : 
2 | | 5 
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This allegory imports, that every thing, which goes into the dark empire of Orcus 
or Pluto, diſappears, and is ſeen no more. | : 
The proper offerings to this infernal deity were black bulls. Hence Horace 


Non ſi tricenis, quotquot eunt dies, Od. 14.1. 2; 
Amice, places illachrymabilem v. 5: 
Plutona tauris. 


Not tho ten thouſand oxen ſtained his ſhrines 
with ſacred blood, 
Shou d ſt thou appeaſe th' inexorable god. CREECH. 


We meet with but few temples of this god, amongſt the writers of afitiquities: 
There was one at Rome, inthe eleventh region of the city, dedicated to Dis Pater, 
another name for Pluto. „% T 

The Mythologiſts ſay, that Pluto is the Earth: for as all living things 
ſpring from the Earth, ſo they are reſolved by death into the principles, from 
- whence they came. e | 


PLU TUS. The fabulous god of riches. Ariſtophanes, in his comedy 
called by this name, feigns, that this god, having at firſt a very clear fight, be- 
ſtowed his favours only on the good and juſt. But Jupiter afterwards depriving 
him of fight, riches fell indifferently to the ſhare of the good and bad. A deſign 
being formed for the recovery of his fight, Penia, or Poverty, oppoſes it, 
making it appear that Poverty is the miſtreſs of arts, ſciences, and virtues, which 
would be in danger of being loſt, if all men were rich. But no credit being 
given to her remonſtrance, Plutus recovers his fight in the temple of Æſculapius; 
and from thence forward the temples and altars of other gods, and thoſe of 
Jupiter himſelf,” are abandoned, every body facrificing to no other god but 
Plutus. 8 5 N „ e 


POLIE IA. [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, obſerved at Thebes, in honour Pavsav. i» 
of Apollo, firnamed TAs, i. e. grey, becauſe he was repreſented, in that city B=otic- 
| (contrary to the practice of all other places) with grey hairs. 

The victim, on this occafion, was a bull: but it happening once that no bulls 
could be procured, an ox was taken from the cart, and facrificed ; and from that 
time began the cuſtom of killing labouring cattle for ſacrifice, which before was 
looked upon as a capital crime. e 


POLVYG AMV. See MARRIAGE. 


P OLITVY (ECCIESTIASTICA L). : By this is meant, the Conſtitution, and 
Government, of the Chriſtian Church, conſidered as a ſociety. 


© Scarce any thing in religion (ſays a learned author) has been more miſtaken, ye PoTTER 
now Lord 


than the nature and extent of that power, which our bleſſed Saviour eſtabliſhed 5 
Archbiſhop of 


in his Church. Some have not only excluded the civil magiſtrates of Chriſtian Cant.) Dir. 

© States from having any concernment in the exerciſe of this power, and exempted courſe on 

© all perſons inveſted with it from the civil courts of juſtice ; but have raiſed their 

* ſupreme governor of the Church to a ſupremacy, even in civil affairs, over trod. 

the chief magiſtrate; inſomuch that he has pretended on ſome occaſions to 

* abſolve ſubjects from their allegiance to their lawful princes : and others have run 

* ſo far into contrary miſtakes, as either to derive all ſpiritual power wholly 

* from the civil magiſtrate, or to allow the exerciſe thereof to all Chriſtians 

* without diſtinction. The firſt of theſe opinions manifeſtly tends to create 

* diviſions in the ſtate, and to excite ſubjects to rebel againſt their civil gover- 

© Bors: the latter do plainly ſtrike at the foundation of all Eccleſiaſtical power; 

and wherever they are put in practice, not only the external order and diſci- 

* pline, but even the Sacraments of the Church muſt be deſtroyed, and the whole 

* conſtitution quite diſſolved. . 

The nature of Eccleſiaſtical Polity will be beſt underſtood by looking back to the 

conſtitution of the antient Chriſtian Church. 
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The Church, as a ſociety, confiſted of ſeveral orders of men: Euſebius reckons 
three: vis. the *Hyguen, Iii, and Kamyeuira, 7. e. Rulers, Believers, and 
Catechumens. Origen reckons five orders: but then he divides the clergy into 
three orders, to make up the number. Both theſe accounts, when compared to- 
gether, come to the fame thing. Under the Hyg, or Rulers, are compre- 
hended the Clergy, Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons : under the ITizzi, or Believers, 
the baptized laity ; and under the KZ or Catechumens, the candidates 
for baptiſm. The Believers were perfect Chriſtians ; the Catechumens imperfect. 
The former, having received baptiſm, were allowed to partake of the Euchariſt ; 
to join in all the prayers of the Church ; and to hear diſcourſes upon the moſt 
profound myſteries of religion: more particularly the uſe of the Lord's prayer 
was the ſole prerogative of the Believers; whence it was called *Euyn ange, 


the Prayer of Believers. From all theſe privileges the Catechumens were excluded, 


See CATECHUMENS. 0 

The diſtinction between the Laity and the Clergy may be deduced from the 
very beginnings of the Chriſtian Church; notwithſtanding that Rigaltius, Sal- 
maſius, and Selden, pretend, there was originally no ſuch diſtinction, but that 


it is a novelty, and owing to the ambition of the clergy of the IIId century, in 


and DEACONESSES. 


which Cyprian and Tertullian lived. See CLERGY. 


The Clergy of the Chriſtian Church conſiſted of ſeveral orders, both Superior 
and Inferior. | : 1 . NT | 
The Superior orders of the Clergy were ; 

1. The BIsHOPS. 2. The PRESBY TERS. 3. The DEAcONs. 


It has been pretended, that the B:/hops and Preſbyters were the fame ; and this 


opinion has given riſe to the ſect of the Preſbyterians. But it is clearly proved 
againſt them, from all Ecclefiaſtical antiquity, that Byſbops and Preſbyters were 
diſtinct Orders of the - Clergy. Sce BISHOPS, DEAcons, PRESBYTERS, 


and PRESBEY TERITANS.:. .-.-* . LE | 5 
Among the Biſhops, there was a ſubordination, they being diſtinguiſhed into 


1. Primates or Metropolitans. 3. Dioceſan Biſhops. 
2. Patriarchs or Archbiſhops. 4. Chorepiſcopr or Suffragan Biſhops. 
See the articles ARCHBISHOPSs, CHOREPISCOP1, Dioctest, PAT RI“ẽ 


ARCHsS and PRIMATES. 


The Preſbyters were the ſecond order of the ſuperior clergy, and had the care of 
the ſmaller diſtricts, or pariſhes, of which each dioceſe conſiſted. See PARISHESs 
and PR ESB VT E Rs. „ N | 

The Deacons were the third Order of the Superior Clergy, and were a kind of 
aſſiſtants to the biſhops and preſbyters, in the adminiſtration of the Euchariſt, and 
other parts of divine ſervice. There were likewiſe Deaconeſſes, or female Dea- 
cons, who were employed in the ſervice of the women. Out of the order of 


Deacons was choſen the Archdeacon, who preſided over the Deacons, and all the 


inferior officers of the Church. See the articles ARCHDEACoNs, DEACoNS, 


The Inferior Orders of the Clergy were ; 


1. The Subdeacons. 5. The Door-keepers. 9. The Catechiſts. 
2. The Acolythiſts. 6. The Singers. 10. The Syndics. 
3. The Exorciſts. 7. The Copiatæ or Fgſſarii. 11. The Stewards. 
4. The Readers. 8. The Parabolani. 


See each under their reſpedtive articles. 


All theſe Orders of the Clergy were appointed to their ſeveral offices in the 
Church by ſolemn forms of conſecration or ordination, and had their reſpective 
privileges, immunities, and revenues. And, by means of this gradation and ſub- 
ordination in the Hierarchy, the worſhip, and diſcipline, of the primitive Church 
were exactly kept up, according to St Paul's direction; Let every thing be done 
decently, and in order. e 


2 5 ; How 


„„ 
How far the conſtitution of our own Church agrees with, or has departed from, 


this plan of the antient Hierarchy, may be. ſeen at one glance of the eye. We 
have the general diſtinction of Biſhops, Preſbyters or Prieſts, and Deacons. Among 


the firſt, we retain only the diſtinction of Archbiſhops (with the title likewiſe of 


Primates) and Biſhops; having no Patriarchs or Chorepiſcopi. And as to the in- 
ferior orders of the Clergy, as Acolythiſts, &c. they are all unknown to the Church 
of England. The Romiſh Church has retained moſt of them. But it were to be 
wiſhed ſhe came as near to the faith and worſhip, as ſhe does to the external con- 
ſtitution of the Hierarchy, of the antient Church. 

But, as no ſociety can ſubſiſt without Laws, and Penalties annexed to the 
breach of them, ſo the unity and worſhip of the Chriſtian Church were ſecured 
by Laws both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. The Eccleſiaſtical Laws were, either Rules 


and Orders made by each biſhop for the better regulation of his particular dioceſe ; 


or Laws made, 1n provincial Synods, for the government of all the dioceſes of 
a province; or laſtly, Laws reſpecting the whole Chriſtian Church, made in Gene- 
ral Councils, or aſſemblies of biſhops from all parts of the Chriſtian world. See 
SN 5 „% 
The Civil Laws of the Church were thoſe decrees and edits, made from time 
to time by the emperors, either reſtraining the power of the Church, or grant- 
ing it new privileges, or confirming the old. _ == 
The breach of theſe laws were ſeverally puniſhed both by the Church and 
State. The Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, reſpecting offenders among the clergy, were 
chiefly, Suſpenſzon from the office, and Deprivation of the rights and privileges of 
the Order. Thoſe reſpecting the laity confiſted chiefly in Excommunication, or 


rejection from the communion of the Church, and Penance both public and 


private. 


ABSOLUTION, DEPRIVATION, DISCIPLINE, ExXCOMMUNICA- 
TION and PENITENTS. 8 


-POLYGLOTT- BIB LES. Are ſuch Bibles, or editions of the Holy 


Scriptures, as are printed in various languages, at leaſt three, the texts of which 


are ranged in oppoſite columns. Some of theſe Polyglott editions contain the 


whole Bible, others but a part of it. The principal Polyglotts, that have yet ap- 


peared, are theſe following: 


1. The Bible of Francis Ximenes. Car- 5 Draconitis, of Carloſtad in Franconia, 


For à full account of the diſcipline of the antient Chriftian Church, fee the articles 


dinal, of the order of St Francis. It 
was printed, in 1517, in four lan- 
guages; Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, 
and Latin. 5 


>. The Bible of Juſtiniani, biſhop of 


Nebio, of the order of St Dominic. 


It appeared in 1518, in five lan- 
guages; Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, 


Latin, and Arabic. 


. The Pfalter, by John Potken, pro- 


volt of the collegiate church of St 
George at Cologn, publiſhed, in 1546, 
in four languages; Hebrew, Greek, 


in 1565, in five languages, Hebrew, 


Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 


e . 
7. Chriſtopher Plantin's Polyglott Bible, 
publiſhed by order of Philip II, king 


of Spain, in 1572. It is in eight 


volumes, and in Hebrew, Chaldee, 


Greek, and Latin: with the Syriac 


verſion of the New Teſtament. 
. Vatablus's Polyglott Bible, being the 


Old Teſtament in Hebrew and Greek, 
with two Latin Verſions, one of 
St Jerom, the other of Sanctes Pag- 


Ethiopic, and Latin. ninus; and Vatablus's notes. It ap- 

4. The Pentateuch, publiſhed by the peared at Heidelberg, in 1586. 
Jews, at Conſtantinople, in 1546, in g. A Bible in three languages, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Perſian, and Ara- Latin, and German, publiſhed by 

bic; with the Commentaries of Solo- David Wolder, a Lutheran miniſter, 
mon Jarchi. at Hamburgh, in 1596. 

5. The Pentateuch, by the ſame Jews, 10. The Polyglott's of Elias Hutter, 
in the fame city, in 1547, in four a German. The firſt, printed at 
languages; Hebrew, Chaldee, the Nuremberg, in 1599, contains the 
vulgar Greek, and Spaniſh. Pentateuch, Joſhua, Judges, and Ruth, 

6. The Pfalter, Proverbs, the prophets in fix languages; v2. the Hebrew, 
Micah and Joel, publiſhed by John Chaldee, Greek, Latin, Luther's Ger- 


man; 
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11. Mr le Jay's Bible, in ſeven lan- 


P O N 


man; and as to the ſixth language, 


the copies varied according to the na- 
tions they were deſigned for. 


This author publiſhed the Pſalter, 


in Hebrew, 


But his 


and New Teſtament, 
Greek, Latin, and German. 


chief work is the New Teſtament in 
twelve languages, viz. Syriac, Greek, 


Hebrew, Italian, Spaniſh, French, 
Latin, German, Bohemian, Engliſh, 


The languages are, the Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, and Arabic. 


12. Walton's Polyglott, publiſhed in 


England, in 1657. This was a new 
edition of Le Jay's Polyglott, more 
correct, extenſive, and perfect. It 
conſiſts of five volumes, with Prole- 
gomena, ſome treatiſes in the firſt 
volume, ſeveral new Oriental verſions 


Daniſh, and Poliſh. This was print- 


in the fourth and fifth, and a very 
ed at Nuremberg, in 1599. 


large collection of various readings in 


the ſixth. 
guages, printed at Paris, in 1645. 


POLYHYMNIA. One of the nine Muſes. The name is of Greek ori- 


Og: 1. 1. 1. 
„ 


PLuT. in 
Sympoſ. 


Diſſert. on 
the relig. &c. 


of the Bra- 


mint. P. 2. 
C. 10. 


Priive:; Liv. 
and Dio. 


thought ſacred, and the moſt ſolemn ſacrifices were performed upon them. 
Plutarch tells us, the name was in uſe at Rome before there were any bridges 


ginal, and ſignifies much finging. Horace ſpeaks of her as miſtreſs of the Lyre, 


- = - = - = - - - - i. neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Leſboum refugit tendere barbiton. 


Tf Polybymnia but inſpire gs 
The bard, and tune the Leſbian Lyre; 


Polyhymnia preſided over Hiſtory and Rhetoric ; and is pictured with a white 
robe, and a crown of pearls; extending her right hand, as if haranguing, and 


holding in her left a ſcroll of paper, on which is written the word Suadere. See 


POMONA, Se VERTUMNUS. 
PONGOL. 80 the Bramins of the Eaſt-Indies call a feſtival of the Sun, 


celebrated on the ninth of January. ö 1 : 
On this occaſion they viſit one another, and make mutual preſents. They boil 
rice in ſome open place expoſed to the Sun, and place it in ſuch a manner that it 
may receive its meridian rays. When the Sun begins to withdraw himſelf, they 
cry Pongol, and repeat it four times. The rice, which is thus boiled on this day, 
is looked upon as holy, and is kept as long as poſſible. Some of them renew this 
feſtival every Sunday. OZ : 


PON TIFEX MAXIMUS. See the next article. 
PONTIFICES. Prieſts of the antient Romans. The origin of their name 


is ſome what uncertain, Moſt authors derive it from Pontes (Bridges), the repair 


of which was committed to their care. And indeed the words pontem facere, 
which make that of Pontifex, ſeem to imply it. Beſides, Bridges were then 


But 


there : and therefore he gives another etymology of the word, deriving it from 


 Potms, which, in old Latin, ſignified powerful or abſolute maſter ; either becauſe - 


the Pontifices were very powerful in Rome, or becauſe they were miniſters of the 
powerful gods. | 1 

The authority of the Pontiſices was very great. They were at once the heads, 
judges, and avengers of religion. All deciſions concerning ſacred ceremonies be- 
longed to them; and it was their buſineſs to decide controverſies concerning 
matters of religion, as to the time and order of ſacrifices, as well private as 
public. They were to take care, that the antient cuſtoms were obſerved, and 
to prevent the introduction of foreign rites and deities. The Pontiſices ap- 
pointed the funds for the expences of the temples, the feſtivals, and the pro- 
per oblations. It belonged to them likewiſe to regulate funeral pomps, and fix 
the time of mourning. | g . 
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The Pontiſices were honoured with all the diſtinctions annexed to the ſupreme 
magiſtracy. They had apparitores, ſcribe, and precones, always attending them. 
Their uſual habit was the Prætexta, or robe embroidered with purple; and they 
had the honour of the Curule Chair. Their dignity was enjoyed during life, un- 
leſs they were convicted of ſome notorious crime ; in which caſe they were degrad- 
ed from their office. And, laſtly, they were exempted from the juriſdiction of 
the people and ſenate, in civil and criminal affairs, 

From the time of Numa, down to the middle of the Vth century, from the 
foundation of Rome, there were but four Pontiſices. Afterwards, at the requeſt 
of the people, who were deſirous of ſharing the honour of the prieſthood with the 
Patricians, four others of Plebeian families were added to them. To theſe Sylla 
added ſeven more; ſo that their number amounted to fifteen. 

The Pontiſices had a preſident over them, with the title of Pontifex Maximus: 
He was choſen by the people, aſſembled in their Comitia. He had not only the 

ſuperintendency in all things relating to the worſhip of the gods, but was like- 
wiſe ſupreme arbitrator between the magiſtrates and the people. By this pre- 

_ eminence he had a right to puniſh the refractory, and that without appeal either 
to the Senate or Comitia. The inſpection of this magiſtrate extended fo far, that 
Feſtus gives him the title of Judge both of divine and human things. Beſides what 
related to religion, it was the buſineſs of the Pontifex Maximus to digeſt the 

| hiſtory or annals of every year. The manner of his conſecration was very extra- 
ordinary. He was let down, dreſſed in facerdotal veſtments, into a pit, covered 
with a plank bored full of holes. Then they placed a bull on the plank ; and 
having cut his throat, the blood poured through the plank into the pit, and the 
prieſt received it on his head, eyes, noſe, ears, &c. Then he was taken out, co- 
vered with blood, and ſaluted Pontifex Maximus. „ „ 
Jjulius Cæſar took upon himſelf the title and office of Pontifex Maximus. 
Hence Ovid; 5 e 5 


Cæſaris innumeris, quem maluit ille mereri, Faſt. I. 3. v. 
Acceſſit titulis pontificalis honos. 8 1 . 


Cæſar preferr'd to titles gained in war 5 
The honours of the Sacerdotal chair. 


After him the ſucceeding Emperors reſerved to themſelves the ſame privilege, till . 
the time of Gratian, who voluntarily laid down this dignity. . 1 | 
The Pontifices, it is probable, were greatly degenerated from their original 
ſanity of manners, in Horace's time, who takes occaſion to cenſure their luxury | 
and intemperance : e e 1 _ 


Abſumet heres cæcuba dignior | Od: 14. 1. 2. 
Servata centum clavibus, & mero | . 
Tinget pavimentum ſuperbo 
Pontificum potiore canis, 


Thy worthier heir ſhall turn the cellar-key, 

And ſet th' impriſon'd wines at hberty; 

And richer draughts ſhall to his gueſts afford, 
Wan ſwallowed at a ſacerdotal board. 


POOR VOLUNTEERS. A Religious Order, which ſprang up in ſeveral Hitt. des Ord. 
cities of Germany, about the year 1470. Their founder is not Known. a 2 
Theſe Religious conſiſted only of Lay- brothers, who admitted no prieſt among 

them. The greateſt part of them could not even read, and employed themſelves 
in mechanical arts, ſome being taylors, others ſnoemakers, &c. They viſited and 
comforted the ſick, and, when dead, took upon them the care of their funerals. 
They poſſeſſed no revenues, but went two and two about the town, begging 
alms, and eat in common what was given them. They roſe at midnight, to ſay 
Matins in their oratory; after which they employed two hours in mental prayer 
on the myſteries of our Saviour's paſſion. Then they returned to their cells for the 
. | Ttt * reſt 
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reſt of the night. In the morning, they repaired to the cathedral church, where 
they continued three hours upon their knees, in a place ſet apart for them. After 
dinner, they went to their work till Veſpers, when they again repaired to the 
cathedral. From thence they went to their oratory, where they faid Complines, 
and ſpent an hour in mental prayer; which being done, the ſuperior gave the ſig- 
nal, and they retired to their cells. 

They had ſeveral privileges granted them by the Holy See F ſuch as, the having 
in their houſes a chapel with a bell, and the liberty of ſaying maſs, and com- 
municating in caſes of neceſſity. Their habit was a grey gown, a ſcapulary, 
and a black capuce. It is now a long time fince this order has been extinct, 


POP [Lat.] The name of certain inferior prieſts, or miniſters, employed 
in the ſacrifices of the antient Pagans. Their office, it is ſaid, was to bring the 
victim to the altar, to tie it, and cut its throat. Propertius mentions them, 


Eleg. 3. J. 4. Succinctique calent ad nova ſacra Popæ. 
v. 62. | | N | | 


The buſy Pope round the altar fweat. 


They were half-naked, the ſleeves of their garment being tucked up, and the 
ſkirts ſhort and gathered about the waiſt, that they might not be incommoded in 
ſlaughtering the victim. Suetonius, in repreſenting the cruelty of Caligula, who 
killed men in ſport, ſays, he beat out the brains of one of the Pope, as he was 
officiating at the altar. He calls him cu/trarius, from the Iu⁰je, with which he 


cut the victim's throat. 


In Calig. 


The POPE. The Sovereign Pontiff, or Supreme Head, of the Romiſh Church. 
The appellation of Pope (Papa) was, antiently, given to all Chriſtian biſhops : 
but, about the latter end of the XIth century, in the Pontificate of Gregory VII, 
it was uſurped by the Biſhop, of Rome, whoſe peculiar title it has ever ſince con- 
tinued. See PATA VVV „„ 
Purrkx- The Spiritual Monarchy of Rome ſprung up ſoon after the declenſion of the 
pours _ Roman Empire ; and one great, though remote, inſtrument, 1n promoting the 
Hiſtory of Increaſe of this monarchy, ſo pernicious to the ſupreme civil power, was, the 
| Europe. c. 12. barbarity and ignorance, which from that time ſpread itſelf over the weſtern 
Parts. | | | Ok | | 
f Rome was choſen for the place of reſidence of the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy, be- 
cauſe this city had the particular prerogative of being the capital city of the Ro- 
man Empire, where the Chriſtian religion had its firſt riſe and increaſe. For 
what is related concerning St Peter's chair, is nothing but a vain pretence, which 
may eaſily be ſeen from hence, that afterwards the biſhop of Conſtantinople had 
the next place aſſigned him after the biſhop of Rome, only becauſe that city was 
then the place of the emperor's reſidence, and called New Rome. And when 
afterwards the Weſtern empire was come to decay, and the city of Rome had 
loſt its former luſtre, the biſhop of Conſtantinople diſputed the precedency with 
the Roman biſhop. It is true, the Emperor Phocas granted the right of prece- 
dency to Boniface III, then biſhop of Rome, who thereupon took upon him the 
title of Oecumenical Bithop : but this did not imply any power or juriſdiction 
over the reſt ; for the other patriarchs never acknowledged any. So that here are 
no footſteps of divine inſtitution to be found, the Papal power being purely human, 
and an uſurpation upon the rights of other Sees. 
The biſhops of Rome did not extend their power over the weſtern parts all 
at once ; but it was introduced from time to time, by degrees, by various artifices, 
and under various pretences. What chiefly contributed to its growth, was, firſt, 
the Emperors chuſing other places of reſidence beſides Rome; for by their con- 
ſtant preſence there they might eaſily have. kept under the ambitious deſigns of 
the biſhops. In the next place, the Weſtern empire was divided into ſeveral new 
kingdoms, erected by the ſeveral barbarous and Pagan nations; and theſe having 
been converted to the Chriſtian faith by the direction of the Romiſh Church, 
thought themſelves obliged to pay her the profoundeſt reſpect. 
In the Vth century, the biſhops on this fide the Alps began to go to Rome, to 
viſit the ſepulchres of St Peter and St Paul, This voluntary devotion inſenſibly 
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rrew into a neceſſity, From hence it was eaſy for the Popes afterwards to pre- 
tend, that the biſhops ought to receive their confirmation from Rome. Beſides, 
ſome other biſhops and churches, that were novices in compariſon of the antient 
Roman Church, uſed to refer themſelves to, and aſk the advice of; the Church 
of Rome, concerning matters of great conſequence, and the true interpretation of 
the Canons. Hence the biſhops of Rome, perceiving their anſwers were received 
as deciſions, began to ſend their decrees before they were demanded. And hence 
they ſet themſelves up as judges of the differences ariſen between the biſhops, 


and, encroaching on the right and juriſdiction of the metropolitans, proceeded to | 


ſuſpend and depoſe whom they thought fit. At the fame time, by making void 
the deciſions of the provincial Synods, they ſo diminiſhed their authority, that 
by degrees they were quite aboliſhed. Add to this, that Gregory VII forced the 


biſhops to take an oath of fealty to the Popes, and by a decree enacted that none 


ſhould dare to condemn any one, who had appealed to the Pope. Nor did they 
forget to ſend Legates or Nuncio's to all places ; whoſe buſineſs was fo exerciſe, 
in the Pope's name, the fame authority, which had formerly belonged to the 
biſhops, and provincial Synods. „ 3 

It is certain, a great number of biſhops, eſpecially among thoſe on this ſide the 
Alps, bear a grudge againſt the Pope's authority to this day ; which evidently ap- 
peared at the Council of Trent, where the French and Spaniſh biſhops inſiſted 
very ſtrongly to have it decided, that biſhops are obliged to refidence by the 
Law of God ; the conſequence of which was, the deriving their authority from 
God alone. The Pope met with great difficulty before he could ſurmount this 
obſtacle ; and therefore it is very likely this will be the laſt council, ſince the Pope 
will ſcare put his grandeur to the hazard and deciſion of ſuch another aſſembly: 
Not to mention that they are now of no farther uſe, ſince the Jeſuits and others 
have taught, that the Pope is infallible, and ſuperior to councils. - However it be, 
the biſhops are obliged for their own ſakes not to withdraw themſelves from the 
Pope's juriſdiction, ſince thereby they would fall under the Civil Power, and 
would be obliged to ſeek protection from their Sovereigns, who muſt be potent 
_ princes, if they could protect them againſt the Pope; fo that they think it wiſeſt, 
of two evils to chuſe the leaſt. _ VV 


The Spiritual Monarchy of Rome could not have been eſtabliſhed, had its 


biſhops continued dependent on any temporal prince; and therefore the Popes - 


took their opportunity to exempt themſelves from the juriſdiction of the Greek 
Emperors, whoſe authority was mightily decayed in Italy, This was greatly for- 
warded by the diſpute concerning the uſe of images. For the Emperor Leo 
Ifaurus having quite ejected them out of the churches, Pope Gregory II, who 
ſtood up for the images, took occaſion to oppoſe him, and ſtirred up the Romans 
and Italians to refuſe to pay him tribute; by which means the power of the 
Greek Emperors was loſt in Italy, and theſe countries began to be free and inde- 
pendent of any foreign juriſdiction. F f 

The Pope, having freed himſelf from the authority of the emperors of Con- 


ſtantinople, and being in danger from the Lombards, who endeavoured to make 


themſelves maſters of Italy, had recourſe for protection to the kings of France. 
Pepin, and afterwards Charles the Great, having entirely ſubdued the Lombards, 
theſe princes gave to the Papal Chair all that tract of land, which had been 
formerly ſubject to the Greek Emperors. To obtain this gift, it is ſaid, the Pope 
made uſe of a fictitious donation of Conſtantine the Great, which, in thoſe bar- 
barous times, was eafily impoſed upon the ignorant world. By virtue of this 


grant, the Popes pretended to a ſovereign juriſdiction over theſe countries; which 


the people at firſt refuſed to ſubmit to, thinking it very odd, that the Pope, who 
was an eccleſiaſtical perſon, ſhould at the ſame time pretend to be a temporal 


prince. When therefore the Romans mutinied againſt Leo III, he was forced to 


ſeek for aſſiſtance from Charles the Great, who reſtored the Pope. On the other 
hand, the Pope and people of Rome proclaimed Charles Emperor; whereby he 
was put in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of that part of Italy, which formerly be- 
longed to the governors of Ravenna, and the other remnants of the weſtern Em- 


pire; ſo that the Popes afterwards enjoyed theſe countries under the ſovereign juriſ- 


diction of the Emperor, who therefore uſed to be called the Patron and defender 
of the Church, till the reign of the Emperor Henry IV. 
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The Popes at length began to grow weary of the Imperial protection, becauſe 
the Emperor's conſent was required in the election of a Pope, and, if they were 
mutinous, the emperors uſed to check them, and ſometimes turn them out of the 
chair. The Popes therefore for a long time employed various artifices, to exempt 
themſelves from the power of the Emperors. To this end they frequently raiſed 
inteſtine commotions againſt them. But the reign of Henry IV turnithed them 
with an opportunity of putting their deſigns in execution. F or Pope Gregory VII, 
ſirnamed Hildebrand, had the boldneſs to excommunicate this Emperor, on pre- 
tence that he made a traffick of church benefices, by ſelling them to all ſorts of 
perſons, whom he inſtalled before they had taken orders. And not ſatisfied with 


this, he cited the Emperor before him, to anſwer to the complaints of his ſub- 


jets, and declared him to have forfeited all right and title to the empire. 
This obliged the Emperor to renounce the right of conſtituting biſnops. And 
though his ſon Henry V endeavoured to recover what was forcibly taken away 
from his father, and made Pope Paſchal a priſoner, yet were the whole clergy in 
Europe fo diſſatisfied, that he was obliged at laſt to reſign the ſame right again 
into the Pope's hands. This affair gave riſe to the factions of the Guelfs and 
Gibbelines, the firſt of which were for the Pope, the latter for the Emperor. The 
ſucceeding Emperors found ſo much work in Germany, that they were not in a 


condition to look after Italy; whereby the Pope had ſufficient leiſure to make 


himſelf ſovereign, not only over his own poſſeſſions, but over all poſſeſſions per- 
taining to the Church. = 


But the Pope, not ſatisfied with this degree of grandeur, quickly ſet on foot 
a pretenſion of far greater conſequence. For now he pretended to an authority 


over princes themſelves, to command a truce between ſuch as were at war toge- 
gether, to take cogniſance of their differences, to put their kingdoms under an 


interdict, and, if they refuſed ſubmiſſion to the See of Rome, to abſolve their 


_ ſubjects from their allegiance, and to deprive them of their crowns. This has heen 


attempted againſt many crowned heads, and put in execution againſt ſome of 


them. And for this abominable pretenſion they plead their fictitious Decretals, 


which grant to the Popes an unlimited power over all Chriſtians whatever. Pope 


| Boniface VIII gave the world clearly to underſtand his meaning, at the Jubilee 


kept in the year 1300, when he appeared ſometimes in the habit of an Emperor, 
and ſometimes in that of a Pope, and had two ſwords carried before him, as the 


enſigns of the Eccleſiaſtical and Civil power. 


But the Popes could not long enjoy this intolerable uſurpation in quiet: for it 


was often called in queſtion, till they were obliged to deſiſt in part from their 
pretenſions. In particular, Philip the Handſome, king of France, gave ſeveral 


great blows to the Papal authority. But the enſuing Schiſms, and the double 
elections, when the oppoſite factions choſe two different Popes at the ſame time, 
contributed moſt towards weakening the power of the holy See. Hence an oc- 


caſion was taken to bridle the Pope's authority by general councils, which often 


proceeded ſo far as to depoſe the holy Fathers. Therefore it is not to be won- 
dered, that, ſince the Council of Trent, the Popes have been very averſe to the 


calling of general councils, and ſeem to have bid adieu to them for ever. To this 
may be added, that the tranſlation of the Papal Chair, by Clement V, from 


Rome to Avignon, where the Popes conſtantly refided for ſeventy years together, 
carried along with it ſeveral inconveniences, which proved greatly prejudicial to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy. Among others, the Pope's authority being founded 


upon this belief, that St Peter had been at Rome, and by his preſence had com- 


municated a particular prerogative and holineſs to that chair, it was very much 
queſtioned, whether the ſame could be transferred to Avignon. | 
But, when the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy ſeemed to be come to the pinnacle of 


its grandeur, when all the weſtern parts were either in communion with, or in 


obedience to the Church of Rome ; there happened a revolt from the Papal 
Chair, which, though firſt ſtarted from a trifling occaſion, came to ſuch a head, 
that a great part of Europe withdrew itſelf from the obedience of the Pope, 
who was thereby put in danger of loſing all. I mean the Schiſm of Lu T HER, 
which gave riſe to the Proteſtants. See LUTHERANS, 
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The Popiſh Sovereignty, however, has pretty well recovered itſelf ſince this 
grand defection, As to thoſe things, which Luther upbraided the Church of Rome 
with, they are either quite aboliſhed, or at leaſt are tranſacted in a more decent 
manner. Si non caſte, tamen caute. Nor do the Popes now-a-days inſult with _ 
ſo much haughtineſs over princes; neither has the Papal Chair, of late years, 
been filled with ſuch debauchees as Alexander VI, or ſuch martial Popes as 

ulius II. | | 
: The manner of the election of a Pope is as follows. Nine or ten days after the Se, Sacra 
funeral of the deceaſed Pope, the cardinals enter the Conclave, which is generally germ. _ 
held in the Vatican, in a long gallery, where cells of board are erected, covered Tableau de 1a 
with purple cloth, one for each cardinal. See ConcL ave. Cour de 

The election is made by Scrutiny, Acceſs, or Adoration. The firſt is, when Nome. 
each cardinal writes the name of him, whom he votes for, in a ſcroll of five pages. 

On the firſt is written (by one of his ſervants, that the cardinal may not be diſ- 
covered by his hand) Ego eligo in ſummum Pontificem Reverendum Dominum meun 
Cardinalem — On this fold two others are doubled down, and ſealed with a private 
ſeal. On the fourth the cardinal writes his own name, and covers it with the 
fifth folding. Then fitting in order on benches in the chapel, with their ſcrolls 
in their hands, they go up to the altar by turns, and, after a ſhort prayer on 
their knees, throw the ſcroll into a chalice upon the table, the firſt cardinal 
biſhop fitting on the right hand, and the firſt cardinal deacon on the left. The 
_ cardinals being returned to their places, the cardinal biſhop turns out the ſcrolls 
into a plate, which he holds in his left hand, and gives them one by one to the | 
cardinal deacon, who reads them with an audible voice, while the cardinals note | 
down how many voices each perſon has; and then the maſter of the ceremonies 
burns the ſcrolls in a chafing-diſh, that it may not be known for whom any one 
gives his voice. If two thirds of the number preſent agree, the election is made, 
and he, on whom the two thirds fall, is declared Pope. „ ; 

When the choice is made by Acceſs, the cardinals riſe from their places, and ap- 
proaching him whom they would have elected, ſay, Ego accedo ad re verendiſſimum 
Dominum — The choice by Adoration is much after the ſame manner, only the 

_ cardinal approaches him whom he would have choſen with the profoundeſt reve- 
rence. But both the one and the other muſt be confirmed by the Scrutiny. 
There has been another way of chuſing a Pope, namely by Compromiſe ; that 
is, when the differences have riſen ſo high, that they could not be adjuſted in 
the conclave, they have referred the choice to three or five, giving them leave to 
elect any one, provided it were determined within the time that a candle lighted 
by common conſent ſhould laſt. Some times they have had recourſe to what is | 
called Inſpiration : that is, the firſt cardinal riſes up in the chapel, and, after an 2 
exhortation to make choice of a capable perſon, immediately, as if inſpired, | 
names one himſelf; to which if two thirds of the cardinals preſent agree, he is | 
reckoned legally choſen. rg VVVVß•'ͤ 8 
When one of the cardinals is choſen Pope, the maſter of the ceręmonies comes 
to his cell, to acquaint him with the news of his promotion. Whereupon he is 
conducted to the chapel, and clad in the Pontifical habit, and there receives the 
Adoration, or the reſpects paid by the cardinals to the Popes. Then all the gates 
of the Conclave being opened, the new Pope ſhews himſelf to the people, and 
bleſſes them, the firſt cardinal deacon proclaiming aloud theſe words; Annuntio 
dobis gaudium magnum, Papam habemus. Reverendiſſimus Dominus Cardinalis — 
electus eſt in ſummum Pontificem, & elegit ſibi nomen — After this, he is carried to 
St Peter's Church, and placed upon the altar of the holy Apoſtles, where the car- 
dinals come a ſecond time to the Adoration. Some days after 1s performed the 
ceremony of his coronation, before the door of St Peter's Church, where is erected 
a throne, upon which the new Pope aſcends, has his mitre taken off, and a crown 
put upon his head, in the preſence of all the people. Afterwards is a grand caval- 
cade from St Peter's Church to St John de Lateran, where the archbiſhop of that 
church preſents the new Pope with two keys, one of gold, the other of ſilver. 

It is probable, that, in the firſt ages of the Church, the Roman clergy elected 
the Pope; and ſome think the people had a ſhare in the election. Afterwards, 
Odoacer king of the Eruli, and Theodoric king of the Goths in Italy, would 
ſuffer no election of a Pope to be made without their conſent. But this law was 
aboliſhed, in 502, under Pope Symmachus. The ſucceeding princes however re- 
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ſerved to themſelves a right to confirm the new elected Pope, who, without this 


confirmation, could not take poſſeſſion of the Pontificate. The Xth century faw 


ſeveral Popes elected and depoſed at the fancy of the Roman nobility and Italian 
princes. But, ſince the election of Celeſtin II, in 1443, the cardinals have re- 
tained the power of election, independent of the Roman people, or any ſovereign 
prince whatever. 

It is a general maxim, in the choice of a Pope, to elect an Italian; which is 
done, not only becauſe they chuſe rather to beſtow this dignity on a native of 
Italy, than on a foreigner, but alſo becauſe the ſecurity and preſervation of the 
Papal Chair depends in a great meaſure on the balance, which is to be kept be- 
tween France and Spain: but this is not to be expected from a French or Spaniſh 
Pope, who would quickly turn the ſcale, and, by granting too great privileges to 
his country- men, endeavour to exclude others from the Papal Chair. It is alſo a 
ſort of maxim, to chuſe a Pope who is pretty far advanced in years, that there 


may be the quicker ſucceſſion, and that it may not be in the power of a Pope, 
during a long reign, to alter their cuſtoms, or, by making his family too power- 


ful, to entail as it were the Papal Chair upon his houſe. They alſo take care that 


he be not too near a-kin to the deceaſed Pope, that the vacant Church benefices 


may not be engroſſed by one family. It often happens, that one is choſen Pope, 
of whom no body thought before; and this comes to paſs, when the cardinals are 


tired out by ſo many intrigues, and are glad to get out of the Conclave. It is 


alſo obſerved, that a Pope often proves quite another man, when he comes to fit 


in the chair, than he was before, when only a cardinal. 


Ever ſince the time of Pope Sixtus IV, that is, ſince the year 1471, the Popes 
have made it their buſineſs to enrich their families out of the Church revenues, 
of which there are very remarkable inſtances. For it is related, that Sixtus V, 
during a reign of five years, beſtowed upon his family above three millions of 


ducats. The houſe of the Barbarin!'s, at the death of Urban VIII, was poſ— 
ſeſſed of 227 offices and church-benefices, whereby they amaſſed thirty millions 


Cerem. Eccl- 
Rom. I. 1. 


of ſchudi's. — . . + 1 580 
Sergius III or IV, who was before called Os Porci, i. e. Swine's face, is ſaid to 
have been the firſt Pope, who changed his name upon his exaltation to the Ponti- 
ficate. This example has been followed by all the Popes ſince his time, and 
they aſſume the names of Innocent, Benedict, Clement, &c. „„ 
When a Pope is elected, they put on him a caſſock of white wool, ſhoes of 
red cloth, on which is embroidered a gold croſs, a mantle of red velvet, the rochet, 


the white linnen albe, and a ſtole ſet with pearls. At home, his habit is, a 


white ſilk caſſock, rochet, and ſcarlet mantle. In winter, his holineſs wears a 


fur cap; in ſummer, a ſatin one. When he celebrates maſs, the colour of his 


habit varies according to the ſolemnity of the feſtival. At Whitſuntide, and all 


feſtivals of the Martyrs, he officiates in red; at Eaſter, and all feſtivals of Virgins, 
in white; in Lent, Advent, and eves of faſting days, in violet; and on 


Eaſter-eve, and at all maſſes for the dead, in black. All theſe colours are 
typical: the red expreſſes the cloven tongues, and the blood of the martyrs; 


the white, the joy cauſed by our Saviour's reſurrection, and the chaſtity of 


virgins; the violet, the pale aſpect of thoſe who faſt; and the black, grief and 


mourning. 


The Pope's Tiara, or Crown, is a kind of conic cap, with three coronets, 
riſing one above the other, and adorned with jewels. Paul II was the firſt, 
who added the ornament of precious ſtones to his crown. The jewels of Cle- 
ment VIII's crown were valued, they ſay, at 500,000 pieces of gold. That of 


Martin V had five pounds and a half weight of pearls in it. Nor is there any 


Hierarch. 
Eccleſ. 


* thing unreaſonable in this (ſays Father Bonani) fince the Pope governs the 
* kingdom of Chriſt in quality of his vice-roy : now this kingdom is infinitely 
© ſuperior to all the empires of the univerſe. The high prieſt of the Jews wore 
on his head and breaſt the riches, which were to repreſent the majeſty of the 
* ſupreme God. The Pope repreſents that of the Saviour of the world, and 
nothing better 1 it than riches. We muſt not omit, that the two ſtrings 
of the pontifical Tiara repreſent the two different manners of interpreting the 

{cripture, the myſtical and the literal, 
The Pope has two ſeals. One is called The fiſherman's ring, and is the im- 
preſſion of St Peter holding a line with a bait to it in the water: it is _w_ 4 
I ak thoſe 
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thoſe briefs that are ſealed with red wax. The other ſeal is uſed for the bulls; 
which are ſealed with lead, and bears the figures of St Peter and St Paul, with 
a croſs, on one fide; and a buſt, with the name of the reigning Pope, on the 
other. Upon the deceaſe of a Pope, theſe ſeals are defaced and broken by the 
cardinal Camerlengo, in the preſence of three cardinals. _ 45 

When the holy Father goes in proceſſion to St Peter's, the croſs is carried be- 
fore him on the end of a pike about ten palms long. Many reaſons (ſays F. 
Bonani) authorize this cuſtom. It is a monument of the ſufferings of Jeſus 
* Chriſt, and of the Pope's adherence to the Saviour of the world. It is the true 
mark of the pontifical dignity, and repreſents the authority of the Church, as 
the Roman Faſces did that of the conſuls. At the fame time two grooms bear 
two fans on each fide of his Holineſs's chair, to drive away the flies. This (ac- 


cording to the above cited author) repreſents the Seraphims covering the face of 


God with their wings. | 
The cuſtom of kiſſing the Pope's feet is very antient ; to juſtify which practice, 


it is alledged, that the Pope's flipper has the figure of the croſs upon the upper 
leather; fo that it is not the Pope's foot, but the croſs of Chriſt, which 1s thus 


ſaluted. 

There are but few inſtances of the Papal power, in England, before the Nor- 
man conqueſt. But the Pope, having favoured and ſupported William J, in his 
invaſion of this kingdom, made that a handle for enlarging his encroachments, 


and, in that king's reign, began to ſend legates hither. Afterwards he prevailed 
with King Henry I to part with the right of nominating to biſhoprics; and, in 
the reign of King Stephen, gained the prerogative of Appeals. In the reign of 


Henry II, he exempted all Clercs from the ſecular power. This king, at firſt, 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this innovation: but, after the death of Becket, who, for 


having violently oppoſed the king, was flain by ſome of his ſervants, the Pope got 


| ſuch an advantage over the king, that he was never able to execute the laws he 


had made. Not long after this, by a general excommunication of the king and 


people, for ſeveral years, king John was reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that he ſurrendered 
bis kingdoms to the Pope, to receive them again, and hold them of him under a 
rent of a thouſand marks. In the following reign of Henry III, partly from the 
profits of our beſt church benefices, and partly from the taxes impoſed by the Pope, 
there went yearly out of the kingdom ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling. But, in 
the reign of Edward I, it was declared by the Parliament, that the Pope's taking 


upon him to diſpoſe of Engliſh benefices to foreigners, was an encroachment not to 
be endured ; and this was followed by the ſtatute of Proviſors againſt Popiſh bulls, 


and diſturbing any patron, in preſenting to a benefice. 5 
But the Pope's power received a mortal blow, in England, by the Reformation 
in religion, begun in the reign of Henry VIII; ſince which time, to maintain the 


Pope's authority here, by writing, preaching, &c. is made a premunire upon the 


firſt conviction, and high treaſon upon the ſecond. See REFORMATION. 
It has been a cuſtom among the common people of this country, to expreſs their 
abhorrence of Popery by burning the Pope, that is, by dreſſing up an image of 
paper, or other materials, to reſemble the holy Father, and, having led it in pro- 
ceſſion, with another puppet reſembling the Devil, by throwing both together in- 
to a fire prepared for the purpoſe. This is humorouſly deſcribed in the following 
lines of Mr Dryden : e Fo 


The Punk of Babylon in pomp appears ; 
A leud old gentleman of ſeventy years ; 
Whoſe age in vain our mercy wou'd implore: 
For few take prey on an old caſt whore, | 
The Dev'l, who brought him to the ſhame, takes part, 
Sits cheek by jowl, in black, to chear his heart, 
Like thief and parſon in a Tyburn-caret. 
The word is given, and, with a loud huzza, 
The mitred puppet from his chair they draw. 
On the flain corps contending nations fall: 
Alas ! what's one poor Pope among 'em all ? 
He burns ! now all true hearts your triumphs ring ; 
And next, for faſhion, cry, God ſave the King ! 8 
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POPLIF UGIUM [Tat.] The fight of the people. An antient Roman 
feſtival, obſerved on the nones of July, in memory of the death of Romulus. 

That founder of Rome having aſſembled the people in an open plain, a ſudden 
ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and rain overtook them; at which they were ſo 
affrighted, that they fled different ways in great confuſion, But when the tempeſt 
was over, and they returned to the place of the aſſembly, they were informed, that 
Romulus had been carried up into heaven during the ſtorm, and in the fight of 


the Senators, who remained with him. 


Macros. 
Saturnal. I. 1. 
Co L. Ruop. 
& VaRRo. 


PORTUNUS. See PAL MON. 


POST VORTA. An imaginary goddeſs of the Romans, fo called, becauſe 
ſhe was ſuppoſed to preſide over future events; as Antevorta, another goddeſs, did 
over things paſt. 5 ED 5 . 

Theſe deities were regarded as the counſellors of Providence. They were parti- 


cularly invoked by women in child-bed. Antevorta made the child come forth in 


a right poſition, that is, with its head foremoſt ; and Poſtvorta gave it birth, when 
it came forth with its feet foremoſt. Poſtvorta allayed the pains of child- bearing, 


and Antevorta reſtored the lying- in woman to health. 5 


VIRG. Au. 
e . 


POTITII and PINARII. Prieſts of the god Hercules, among the 


Romans. They were ſo called from the antient Latin families of the Potitii and 


Pinarii, who were honoured with the prieſthood, by Hercules himſelf, after he 

found his oxen, which the thief Cacus had ſtolen, _ N 

Ex illo celebratus honos, lætique minores 
Servavere diem, primuſque Potitius auctor 

Et domus Herculei cuſtos Pinaria ſacri 
Hanc aram luco ſtatuit; quæ maxima ſemper 
Dicetur nobis, & erit quæ maxima ſemper. 


From that auſpicious day, with rites divine, 
We worſhip at the Hero's holy ſhrine. 
Potitius firſt ordained theſe annual vows 
As prieſts, were added the Pinarian houſe : 
Who raiſed this altar in the ſacred ſhade ; 3 
Where honours, ever due, for ever ſhall be paid. DRVDEN. 


This prieſthood did not always continue in the families of the Potitii and Pinarii ; 


but was afterwards diſcharged by ſlaves, bought with the public money. Feſtus 


lays, Appius Claudius the Cenſor bought the prieſthood of them for 50000 pieces 


OUIDAS. _ 
Hesy caivs. 


of braſs (amounting to 16 J. 9s. 2 4.) and gave it to the ſlaves. 


PRAXIDICA. A goddeſs of the Heathens, whoſe office it was, to preſcribe 
the juſt bounds of mens actions. 5 . 7 
They repreſented this goddeſs, not by a whole ſtatue, but only by a head or 
buſt, to ſhew that it is the head, or underſtanding, that determines the limits of 
things. For the ſame reaſon they ſacrificed to her only the heads of victims. Her 


temples were all uncovered, to ſignify, that ſhe drew her original from heaven, the 


only ſpring of wiſdom. 


Menelaus, after his return from Troy, conſecrated a temple to this goddeſs, 


and her two daughters Concord and Virtue, 


PRAYER. This is common to all religions, in all ages, and nations, of 


the world. 


PraTo, in 
Timzo. 


The piety of the antient Greeks, and the honourable opinion they entertained 
of their deities, is in nothing more manifeſt, than in the continual Prayers and ſup- 
plications they made to them : for no man of the leaſt prudence would undertake 
any thing of moment, without firſt aſking. the advice and aſſiſtance of the gods. 


And we are told by Plato, that Rat the riſing both of the Sun and Moon, one 
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© might every where behold the Greeks, as well thoſe in proſperity, as thoſe in 
« afflictions and diſtreſſes, proſtrating themſelves, and hear their ſupplications. To 
this cuſtom Horace ſeems to allude in theſe verſes : 
Longas O utinam, dux bone, ferias | Od. 5. 1. a 
Præſtes, dicimus integro v. 37. 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 
Cum Sol Oceano ſubeſt. 


Long may you live, your days be fair; 
Beſtow long feaſts, and long delight ! 
This is our ſober morning Prayer, 


And theſe our feſtal vows at night. CREECH. 


The Lacedzmonians had a peculiar form of Prayer : for they never uſed, either Praro in 
in their public or private devotions, to make any other requeſt, than that the gods leib. II. 
would grant what was honourable and good for them. The Athenians, in their ALex. ab 
public Prayers, uſed to deſire proſperity for themſelves and the Chians; and at the 5 Ls: 
feaſt of the Panatbenæa, the public cryer implored the bleſſing of the gods upon 
the Athenians and Platzxans, ” 80 | 
There were ſeveral ceremonies attending the manner of their ſupplicating the 
gods. The petitioners were uſually crowned with garlands, and carried boughs 
of laurel or olive in their hands; laurel being an emblem of ſucceſs or victory, 
and olive of peace and good-will. With theſe boughs they touched the knees, or 
head, of the ſtatue, to which they addreſſed themſelves, Sometimes they pro- 
ſtrated themſelves, at the entrance of the temples, and kiſſed the ſacred threſhold. 
Hence Tibullus : WE Tn LY a | 
Non ego, fi merui, dubitem procumbere templis, Lib. 1. Eleg; 
Et dare ſacratis oſcula liminibus. 8 2. v. 9. 
PII readily appeaſe their deities, | 
And wear the pavement with my ſuppliant knees; 
With proſtrate veneration preſs the floors, 


And kiſs the hallow'd marble of the doors. DaxrT. 


Another manner of ſupplicating was, by pulling the hairs off their heads, and 
offering them to the deity. After this manner Agamemnon preſented himſelf before 
Jupiter, when Hector had overthrown the Greeks. 1 


Io) de S Un U&PLANG TENRAL YES EAuero Yarns How. Il. 1. 
Tob' tom Ali. | 9» Ve I So 


He rends his hair in ſacrifice to Jove, SIR 
And ſues to him who ever lives above. Mr Pop E. 


The poſtures they uſed were different. Sometimes they prayed ſtanding, ſome- 
times ſitting, but moſt commonly kneeling, that being expreſſive of the greateſt 
humility. Proſtration was almoſt as frequent as kneeling. The poets furniſh us 


with innumerable examples of proſtration before the images, altars, and threſholds 
of the temples. Thus Ovid: 


Ut Templi tetigere gradus, procumbit uterque Metam. 1. 1; 
Pronus humi, gelidoque pavens dedit oſcula ſaxo. v. 375. 


Before the threſhold proſtrate they adored, | 
The pavement kiſs d, and thus the ſaint implored. DRYDEN. 


They turned their faces to the Eaſt, when they prayed to the gods; and to the 
Welt, when they addreſſed themſelves to the heroes, or demi-gods, | - 


Vo. II. X xx They, 
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They, who fled to the gods for refuge or help, uſed firſt to'crown the altars 
with garlands, and then make known their requeſts to the deity. Thus Euripides: 


TIz»Tws d Bwprus ol LY Ad He SBuug 
eso be, -e fe, 5 Te ohvgam, 


Each altar in Admetus houſe he crown'd 
With myrtle garlands, and addreſs d the gods. 


It was uſual alſo to take hold of the altars. So Virgil : 


Talibus orantem dictis, araſque tenentem, 
Audiit omnipotens. 
= - = = - His vows he thus prefer d, : 

And held the altar : him the thund'rer heard. DR DR. 


__ 
fF 


Tt was alſo an uſual geſture, in praying, to left up their hands towards heaven : 


| whence lifting up the hands is ſometimes uſed to ſignify praying; as in Horace: 


Od: 23. l. 3. 


V. I. 


II. J. 9. V. 
564. 


the ſea. 


VI xo. En. 
. . . . 


Clem. AL Ex. 
Strom. 1. 


Calo ſupinas {i tuleris manus. 
If to the gods uplifted hands you raiſe. 


When they lay proſtrate, or kneeled upon the earth, it was cuſtomary to beat it 
with their hands. Thus the mother of Meleager is introduced in Homer: 


Time of Y yaiay hen e οννο HAIG, 
| KiAfoxuo* Aidiv 2 emurny Tiegarporaiay, 
esse sn. 


She beat the ground, and called the pow'rs beneath, Mr Poe. 


They, who prayed to the deities of the ſea, ſtretched their hands out towards 


Ni, palmas ponto tendens utraſque, Cloanthus 
Fudiſſetque preces, divoſque in vota vocaſſet. 


When to. the ſeas Cloantbus holds his hands, 
And ſuccour from the watry powers demands. DRYDEN. 


It was a common opinion, that their Prayers were more prevalent and ſucceſs- 
ful, when oftered up in a barbarous and unknown language. The reaſon afligned 
for this was, that the firſt and native languages of mankind, though barbarous and 


uncouth, yet conſiſted of words and names more agreeable to nature. If they 


Hok. Epod. 
5. v. 86. 


obtained their requeſt, and it was a matter of conſequence, they preſented to the 
god ſome rich gift, or offered a ſacrifice. Sometimes the favour received was re- 
giſtered in the temple, as a memorial of the goodneſs of the god. _ 
nder the article of Prayer may be included that of Imprecations. Theſe were 
extremely terrible, being thought ſo powerful, when duly pronounced, as to oc- 
caſion the deſtruction, not only of ſingle perſons, but of whole families, and 
cities. The miſeries, which befel Atreus, Agamemnon, and others of that 
family, were thought to proceed from the imprecations of Myrtilus upon Pelops 
their anceſtor, by whom he was thrown into the ſea ; or from thoſe of Thyeſtes, 
Atreus's brother; whence Thyeſtez Preces are uſed proverbially for dreadful im- 


precations, 
Miſit Thyeſteas preces. 


The moſt terrible imprecations were thoſe pronounced by parents, prieſts, 
kings, or other facred perſons, Thus Phoenix, in Homer, relates, that the 


2 | gods 
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gods would not permit him to have children on account of his father's im- 
precations. | ' 


== 6 ws fad 8 38 > BY io hei nl 
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Mn: d diov eo X plAcy io 
Es eutbev yeoaomr? Otol & beo ü rα , 
Zeus re νννννενινννπ., 5 er IIe grp. 


My fire with curſes loads my hated head, 

And cries, © Ye furies, barren be his bed. 

Infernal ove, the vengeful fiends below, 

And ruthleſs Proſerpine, confirm his vow. Mr Popx. 


Hence it was cuſtomary for men, condemned for any notorious crime, to be pub- 
lickly curſed by the prieſts. This puniſhment was inflicted on Alcibiades, toge- 
ther with baniſhment and confiſcation” is 
| What has been ſaid concerning the Prayers of the antient Greeks, may be applied 
likewiſe to the Romans, who, as they worſhipped the ſame gods, uſed the fame 
ceremonies in ſupplicating them. 2 DT e 
Among the Hebrews, it is certain, that Prayers were daily put up, together 
with their offerings. For this purpoſe they had Liturgies, or preſcribed forms, 
which may be proved to be of uſe in the very infancy of the Hebrew nation. 
The forms of Prayer, that belonged to the worſhip of the Synagogue, were very 
few at firſt ; but they are ſince increaſed to a large number, which makes the 

feryvice very long and tedious: nn ooo BE Bir 
The moſt folemn part of the Jewiſh Prayers, is that, which they call the 14, mono: 
_ Eighteen Prayers, compoſed, as they fay, by Ezra, with the afliſtance of the great is Tep hillah. 
| ſynagogue. For Ezra, obſerving the decay of the Hebrew language, through the M ; 
neglect of the people, and their affectation of ſpeaking and praying in other tongues, c. 4. 
thought it neceſſary to preſcribe a certain form in the Hebrew language, to be per- 
petually obſerved by them. To theſe eighteen another was added, a little before 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in the time of Rabbi Gamaliel. It was deſigned 
_ againſt the Chriſtians, who are meant in it under the names of Heretics and 
Apoſtates. This additional Prayer ſtands the twelfth in order. Theſe nineteen 
Prayers may be thus tranſlated, | 8 


© 1. Bleſſed be thou, O Lord our God, the God of our Fathers, the God of Pzivzaux, 
Abraham, the God of Iſaac, the God of Jacob, the Great God, powerful and l = OE” 
tremendous, the High God, bountifully diſpenſing benefits, the Creator and 5 
Poſſeſſor of the univerſe, who remembreſt the good deeds of our Fathers, and 
in thy love ſendeſt a Redeemer to thoſe, who are deſcended from them, for th 
name fake, O King, our Helper, our Saviour and our Shield. Bleſſed art 
thou O, Lord, who art the ſhield of Abraham. e VE ; 
© 2. Thou, O Lord, art powerful for ever. Thou raiſeſt the dead to life, and 
art mighty to ſave, thou ſendeſt down the dew, ſtilleſt the winds, and makeſt 
the rain to come down upon the earth, and ſuſtaineſt with thy beneficence all 
that live therein; and of thy abundant mercy makeſt the dead again to live. 
Thou helpeſt up thoſe that fall; thou cureſt the ſick ; thou looſeſt them that 
are bound, and makeſt good thy word of truth to thoſe that ſleep in the duſt. 
Wbo is to be compared to thee, O thou Lord of might? and who is like unto 
thee, O our King, who killeſt and makeſt alive, and makeſt Salvation to ſpring 
up as the herb out of the field? Thou art faithful to make the dead to riſe 
again to life. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who raiſeſt the dead again to life. 
* 3. Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and thy ſaints do praiſe thee every 
day. Selah. For a great King and an Holy art thon, O God. Blefled art 
* thou, O Lord God moſt Holy. 
4. Thou of thy mercy giveſt knowledge unto men, and teacheſt them un- 
derſtanding ; give graciouſly unto us knowledge, wiſdom, and underſtanding. 
Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who graciouſly giveſt knowledge unto men. 
5. Bring us back, O our Father, to the obſervance of thy Law, and make us 
to adhere to thy precepts ; and do thou, O our King, draw us near to thy wor- 
| | | : ſhip, 
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ſhip, and convert us to thee by perfect repentance in thy preſence, Bleſſed art 


thou, O Lord, who vouchſafeſt to receive us by repentance. 
6. Be thou merciful unto us, O our Father, for we have ſinned ; pardon us 


O our King, for we have tranſgreſſed againſt thee. For thou art a God, good 
and ready to pardon. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord moſt gracious, who multiplieſt 

thy mercies in the forgiveneſs of ſins. TH | 
© 7, Look we beſeech thee upon our afflictions. Be thou on our ſide in all 
our contentions, and plead thou our cauſe 1n all our litigations; and make haſte 
to redeem us with a perfect redemption for thy name's fake. For thou art our 
God, our King, and a ſtrong Redeemer. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord the Re- 
deemer of Iſrael. 

8. Heal us, O Lord our God, and we ſhall be healed. Save us, and we 
ſhall be ſaved. For thou art our praiſe. Bring unto us ſound health, and a 


perfect remedy for all our infirmities, and for all our griefs, and for all our 


wounds. For thou art a God who healeſt, and art merciful, Bleſſed art thou 
O Lord our God, who cureſt the diſeaſes of thy people Iſtael. 

* 9. Bleſs us, O Lord our God, in every work of our hands, and bleſs unto us 
the ſeaſons of the year, and give us the dew and the rain to be a bleſſing unto 
us upon the face of all our land, and ſatiate the world with thy bleſſings, and 
ſend down moiſture upon every part of the earth, that is habitable. Bleſſed art 
thou, O Lord, who giveſt thy bleſſing to the years. 


10. Convocate us together by the found of the great trumpet, to the enjoyment 


of our liberty, and lift up thy enſign to call together all of the captivity, from 
the four quarters of the earth into our own land. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who 
gathereſt together the exiles of the people of Iſrael. 5 1 
© 11. Reſtore unto us our judges as at the firſt, and our counſellors as at the be- 


ginning, and remove far from us affliction and trouble, and do thou only reign 
ayer us in benignity, and in mercy, and in righteauſneſs, and in juſtice, 
Bleſſed art thou, O Lord our King, who loveſt righteouſneſs and juſtice, 


© 12. Let there be no hope to them, who apoſtatiſe from the true religion; 
and let Heretics, how many ſoever they be, all periſh as in a moment. And 
let the kingdom of pride be ſpeedily rooted out, and broken in our days. 


Bleſſed art thou, O Lord our God, who deſtroyeſt the wicked, and bringeſt 
down the proud. mW 


» 


13. Upon the pious and the. juſt, and upon the proſelytes of juſtice, and up- 
on the remnant of thy people of the houſe of Iſrael, let thy mercies be moved 
O Lord our God, and give a good reward unto all, who faithfully put their 
truſt in thy name, and grant us our portion with them, and for ever let us not 
be aſhamed. For we put our truſt in thee. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who art 


the ſupport and confidence of the juſt. 


© 14. Dwell thou in the midſt of Jeruſalem thy city, as thou haſt promiſed, 
build it with a building to laſt for ever, and do this ſpeedily even in our days. 


Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who buildeſt Jeruſalem. 5 ny 
15. Make the Offspring of David thy fervant ſpeedily to grow up, and 


flouriſh, and let our horn be exalted in thy Salvation. For we hope for thy 
Salvation every day. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who makeſt the Horn of our 
Salvation to flouriſh. 8 . | 

16. Hear our voice, O Lord our God moſt merciful Father, pardon and have 
mercy upon us, and accept of our Prayers, with mercy and favour, and ſend 
us not away empty from thy preſence, O our King. For thou heareſt with 
mercy the Prayer of thy people Iſrael. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who heareſt 
Prayer. fer EET 

© 17. Be thou well pleaſed, O Lord our God, with thy people Iſrael, and 
have regard unto their Prayers; reſtore thy worſhip to the inner part of thy 
houſe, and make haſte with favour and love to accept of the burnt ſacrifices of 
Iſrael, and their prayers ; and let the worſhip of Iſrael thy people be continually 


well-pleaſing unto thee. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who reſtoreſt thy divine pre- 


ſence to Zion. 
18. We will give thanks unto thee with praiſe. For thou art the Lord our God, 
the God of our Fathers for ever and ever. Thou art our Rock, and the Rock of 
our life, the ſhield of our Salvation. To all generations will we give thanks 
unto thee, and declare thy praiſe, becauſe of our life which is always * oy 
| 2 | | | | © hands, 
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© hands, and becauſe of our ſouls, which are ever depending upon thee, and 
« becauſe of thy ſigns, which are every day with us, and becauſe of thy won+ 
ders, and marvellous loving-kindneſſes, which are morning and evening and 
night continually before us. Thou art good, for thy mercies are not conſumed 
© thou art merciful, for thy loving-kindneſſes fail not. For ever we hope in thee. 
* And for all theſe mercies be thy name, O King, bleſſed; and exalted, and lifted 
© up on high for ever and ever; and let all that live give thanks unto thee. Selah. 
And let them in truth and fincerity praiſe thy name, O God of our Salvation, 
and our help. Selah. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, whoſe name is good, and 
© whom it is fitting alway to give thanks unto, | 

* Iy. Give Peace, Beneficence, and Benediction, Grace, Benignity, and Mercy 

unto us, and to Iſrael thy people. Bleſs us, O our Father, even all of us toge- 

ther as one man, with the light of thy countenance. For in the light of thy 


* countenance haſt thou given unto us, O Lord our God, the law of Life, and 
Love, and Benignity, and Righteouſneſs, and Bleſſing, and Mercy; and Life, 


and Peace. And let it ſeem good in thine. eyes, to bleſs thy people Iſrael with 


thy peace at all times, and in every moment. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who 


bleſſeſt thy people Iſrael with Peace. Amen. 


Before theſe Prayers were delivered by the miniſter, every perſon in the congrega- 
tion repeated them in a low voice for himſelf, that he might be the better prepared 
for a more ſolemn rehearſal of them. Then the miniſter officiating repeated them 
with a loud voice, the people anſwering at the end of each Prayer, Amen. This 


was peculiar to the ſervice of the ſynagogue. For, in the temple, at the end of 


their petitions, they faid ; Bleſſed be the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever 


and ever. 


Theſe nineteen Prayers are, in the Jewiſh Liturgies, no other than as the 
Lord's Prayer in ours, being but the fundamental and principal part: for, beſides 


theſe, they have many others, ſome going before, others intermixed with them, 
and others following after. But theſe alone, on account of their great excellency, 
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are at this day uſed, without any the leaſt difference, by the Jews in all parts of 


the world; and that, not only in their ſynagogues, but alſo in their private 
ens. 2 78 „„ „ . 
But, becauſe theſe Prayers were of a conſiderable length, and could not be re- 
peated in a ſhort time; therefore, in caſes of extreme danger, ſuch as war and per- 
ſecutions, or on a journey that required haſte and expedition, they were allowed 
to uſe the following ſhort form: „„ 1 
The neceſſities of thy people are many, and their underſtanding is weak : may it 
pleaſe thee, O Lord our God, to grant us what is ſufficient for our ſuſtenance, and 
what is good in thine eyes. Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, that heareſt our Prayer. 
The Jews, antiently, when they went to pray, covered their head and face 


with a veil, as a mark of humility and confuſion, when they appeared before the 
divine preſence. The poſtures they uſed were, either ſtanding, according to the 
example of holy men recorded in ſcripture, or bowing, or kneeling, or proſtra- 
tionz which three laſt were uſed upon the great day of Expiation, and other 


ſolemnities of Confeſſion and Humiliation. They always turned their faces to- 
wards the temple, if they dwelt at Jeruſalem ; and towards the holy land, if 
they lived elſewhere. They were obliged to appear clean and neat in their 
cloaths, when they came to public worſhip, and not to eat, drink, or ſleep, 
in their ſynagogues, in which every thing was to be done with decency and 
order. 

For the Prayers of the Chriſtians, antient and modern, &c. See the articles 
BayTis8M, EUcHARIsT, LITANY, LiTURGY, LoORDS-PRAYER, 
MAT SEIVICE TOTYNNDT EE. noorrn on, 

The duty of Prayer is conſtantly and ſtrongly inforced in the Koran of Mo- 
hammed. The Muſſulmans are directed to * remember God (that is, pray to him) 
* ſtanding, fitting, and lying on their ſides ; viz. at all times, and in all poſtures, 


And we meet with the following precept: O true believers, when ye prepare Chap. V. 


* yourſelves to pray, waſh your faces and your hands unto the elbows, and rub 
* your heads and your feet unto the ankles; and, if ye be polluted by having 
. lain with a woman, waſh yourſelves all over. But, if ye be fick, or on a 
Journey, or any of you cometh from the privy, or if ye have touched women, 
Vol. II. Yyy and 
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and ye find no Water, take fine clean ſand, and rub your faces and hands there. 


Chap. xvii. 


Ibid. 


© with. And this likewiſe : regularly perform thy Prayer, at the declenſion of the 
© ſun, at the firſt darkneſs of the night, and the Prayer of day-break; for the 
© Prayer of day-break is born witneſs unto by the angels, And watch ſome part 
© of the night in the ſame exerciſe, as a work of ſupererogation for thee : and 
* ſay; O Lord, cauſe me to enter with a favourable entry, and cauſe me to come 
« forth with a favourable coming forth; and grant me from thee an aſſiſting 
power. And ſay; truth is come, and falſehood is vaniſhed ; for falſehood is of 
© ſhort continuance.” And this: Pronounce not thy Prayer aloud, nor pronounce 
© it with too low a voice, but follow a middle way between theſe. And this: 
O true believers, come not to Prayers, when ye are drunk, until ye underſtang 
«* what ye fay. This laſt direction was occaſioned by the behaviour of Abd' 
alrahamam Ebn Awf, who having invited ſome of Mohammed's companions to 
an entertainment, and the hour of evening Prayer being come, one of the company 


| roſe up to pray, but, being overcome with liquor, made a ſhameful blunder in 


PirTs, Ac- 
count of the 
Mohametans. 


reciting a paſſage of the Koran : whereupon, to prevent any ſuch indecency for the 
future, this paſſage was revealed. | = 8 85 

The Turks perform their devotions, in their moſques, five times every day. 
When they come to the door of the moſques, they pull off their ſhoes, and go in 
barefooted : then they kneel down, laying their ſhoes before them, and reſting 
their back-parts on their heels. Before the Imam, or prieſt, begins the public 
Prayers, the Muezin, or clerk, pronounces, in a kind of ſinging tone, allah la 


he il allah, &c. during which all the congregation bring their two thumbs toge- 


ther, and kiſs them three times, and at every kiſs they touch their forehead with 


their thumbs; and then riſing up on their legs, they ſtand cloſe together in ranks, 
| like ſoldiers. During the ſervice, they all imitate the geſtures of the Imam or 
prieſt, At the concluſion of their Prayers, they take out their beads, which are 


ninety-nine in number, and have a partition between every thirty-three. Theſe 


they turn over, and, for every one of the firſt thirty-three, they ſay, Subhan allah, 


that is, admire God: for the ſecond thirty-three they ſay, El ham db lillob, that is, 
' thanks be to God; and for the third thirty-three, they ſay, Allah whyek barrik, 


that is, bleſſed be God. After this, they lift up their hands at a little diſtance from 
their faces, and repeat a certain Prayer to themſelves : then they ſmooth down 


their faces with their hands, take up their ſhoes, and go out of the moſque. 
Theſe public Prayers laſt but about a quarter of an hour. See the articles Iman, 
MoHAMMEDANs, MosSqQuUE, and NAMA Z. ns 


' PRAYERS. Goddeſſes. See L 1 &. 
PREACHERS and PREACHING. See SERMON. 
PREACHING-FRYARS. See DoMINICANs. 


PREBEND. In the conſtitution of the Engliſh Church, is the portion a 
Prebendary receives out of the eſtate of a cathedral or collegiate Church. ED 
The term Prebend is often confounded with Canonry or Canonicate : yet there is 
a real difference between them. For a Canonicate is a meer title, or ſpiritual 


quality, independent of any temporal revenue: ſo that the Prebend may ſubſiſt 
without the Canonicate, but not the Canonicate without the Prebend. | 


Originally, the Prebend was only a livery, or portion of things neceſſary to life, 
given daily : at preſent, the rents and profits of the Church are divided into fixed 
portions, which are enjoyed independently. | 


PREBENDARY. See the foregoing article. 
PRECONISATION. A term uſed in the promotion of an Eccleſiaſtic to a 


biſhopric, by nomination of the French king. 


The perſon nominated, after receiving his warrant from the crown, is furniſhed 
with three letters; one from the King to the Pope, another to the Cardinal 
Protector of France at Rome, and the third to his majeſty's ambaſſador at the 
Pope's court. When this is done, a certificate of the life and behaviour of ne 

OY TOTS perſon 
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perſon nominated is given in to the Pope's Nuntio. He likewiſe makes profeſſion 
of his faith, and gives in a ſchedule of the condition of the biſhopric, to which 
he is nominated. The letters being tranſmitted to Rome, the Cardinal Protector 
declares in the firſt conſiſtory, that at the next conſiſtorial meeting he intends to 
propoſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch a fee ; which declaration is called Preconiſation. 

When the next conſiſtory is held, the Cardinal Protector makes a recital of the 
condition and circumſtances of the biſhopric, and of the qualifications of the perſon 
nominated by the king; and the Pope, after taking advice of the cardinals, orders 
the engroſſing nine bulls for the perſon preconiſed. The firſt is called the Bull of 
Proviſion, and is directed to the perſon preconiſed; by which he is acquainted, that 
the Pope aſſigns him ſuch a biſhopric. The ſecond, called Munus Conſecrationis, 
is the Pope's commiſſion, delivered to one or more biſhops, enjoyning them to 
perform the office of Conſecration. The third is directed to the King; and the 
fourth to the Metropolitan. The fifth is ſent to the Chapter; the fixth to the 


Clergy, and the ſeventh to the laity of the dioceſe. The eighth is directed to the 
tenants of the See; and the ninth is a Bull of Abſolution. 


PRE DESTINARIANS. Are thoſe Chriſtians, or others, who hold the 
doctrine of Predeſtination; by which divines underſtand, a judgment, or decree, 
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of God, whereby he has reſolved, from all eternity, to fave a certain number of 


perſons, from thence called the Elect. 5 cole ook 
The Chriſtian Churches are greatly divided about this important article. The 


' Lutherans ſpeak of it with horror : the Calviniſts contend for it with the greateſt 


zeal, The Moliniſts and Jeſuits preach it down as a moſt dangerous doctrine : 
the Janſeniſts aſſert it as an article of Faith. The Arminians, Remonſtrants, 
and Pelagians, are all avowed enemies of Predeſtination. See LUTHERANS, 
CaLvinisTs, JESUITSs, JANSENIST Ss, ARMINIANS, REMON- 
STRANTS, and PELAGIANS. | 8 5 


The Turks are great Predeſtinarians; and on this account are much more daring 
in battle, and run greater riſques of their lives, than they would otherwiſe do. 


See MOHAMME DANS. 


The dry and thorny queſtion concerning Predeſtination is well Rated in the 


following verſes of Mr Dryden's : 


But here the doctors eagerly diſpute, 
Some hold Predeſtination abſolute : 
Some clerks maintain, that heav'n at firſt foreſees, 
And in the virtue of forefight decrees. 
If this be ſo, then Preſcience binds the will; 
And mortals are not free to good or ill; 
For what he firſt foreſaw, he muſt ordain, 
Or his eternal Preſcience may be vain. 
As bad for us if Preſcience had not been: 
For firſt, or laſt, hes author of the fin. 
And who ſays that, let the blaſpheming man 
Say worſe, ev'n of the devil, if he can. 
For how can that eternal pow'r be juſt 
Jo puniſh man, who fins becauſe he muſt ? 
Or, how can he reward a virtuous deed, 
Which is not done by us, but firſt decreed? 
T cannot boult this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can: 
1f Preſcience can determine actions ſo, _ 
That we muſt do, becauſe he did forehnow s 
Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is free, 
Not forc d to fin by ſtrict neceſſity. 
This ſtrict neceſſity they ſimple call, 
Another ſort there 1s conditional. 
The firſt ſo binds the will, that things foreknown, 
By ſpontaneity, not choice, are done. 


Thus 


The Cock 
and F ox. 
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Thus galley-Nlaves tug willing at their var, 
Content to work in proſpect of the ſhore; 4 
But would not work at all, if not conſtruin d before. 

That other does not liberty reſtrain ; 

But man may either act, or may refrain * © 

 Heav'n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And forc'd it not, tho he foreſaw the will. 

Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 

And Preſcience only held the ſecond place. 

Tf he could make ſuch agents wholly free, 

T'll not diſpute, the point's tos high for me: 

For Heav'n's unfathom d pow'r what man can ſound, 

Or put to his Omnipotence a bound? 

He made us to his image; all agree, 

That image is the ſoul, and that muſt be, 

Or not the Maker's image, or be free. 

But whether it were better man had been 

By Nature bound to good, not free to fin, 

J wave, for fear of ſplitting on a rock. 


PRELATE. See ArxcuBisHoe, BIshor, PATRIARCH and PRIMATE. 


PREMONSTRATENSES. [Lo#.] In French Premontres. A Religious 
Order, founded by St Norbert, deſcended from a noble family in the dioceſe of Co- 
logn. He was educated ſuitably to his quality, and lived for ſome time at the Em- 
peror Henry Vth's court. At about thirty years of age, he was ordained Deacon 
and Prieſt; and ſoon after, entering upon a very ſtrict and mortified way of living, 


he reſigned his church preferments, and diſtributed a large patrimonial eſtate to the 


poor. Then he embraced the rule of St Auguſtin, and retiring with thirteen com- 
panions to a place called Premonſtratum, in the dioceſe of Laon, in Picardy, he 
there began his order, about the year 1119. This ground, with the chapel of 


St John Baptiſt's, was given to St Norbert by the biſhop of Laon, with the appro- 


bation of Lewis the Groſs, king of France, who gave the Premonſtratenſes a charter 


of privileges. The yen was called Premonſtratum, becauſe it was pretended, the 


| bleſſed Virgin herſel 


pointed out ( premonſtravit) this place for the principal houſe 


of the Order, and at the ſame time commanded them to wear a white habit, 


Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig.” T. 2. 


an hundred abbies in France and Germany. 


The Religious of this Order were, at firſt, ſo poor, that they had nothing they 
could call their own but one poor aſs, which ſerved them to carry wood, which 


they cut down every morning, and ſent to Laon, where it was ſold to purchaſe 


bread. But, in a ſhort time, they received ſo many donations, and built ſo many 
monaſteries, that, thirty years after the foundation of this Order, they had above 


The Popes and Kings of France have granted many privileges, and been very 


liberal, to the Premonſtratenſes. Beſides a great number of Saints, who have been 


canonized, this Order has had ſeveral perſons of diſtinguiſhed birth, who have been 
contented with the humble condition of Lay-brothers ; as, Guy, Earl of Brienne 
Godfrey, Earl of Namur; &c. It has likewiſe given the. Church a great number 
of archbiſhops and biſhops. 3 1 1 5 
The Order of Premonſtratenſes increaſed ſo greatly, that it had monaſteries in 
all parts of Chriſtendom, amounting to a thouſand abbies, three hundred provoſt- 
ſhips, a vaſt number of priories, and five hundred nunneries. Theſe were divided 
into thirty Cyrcaries or Provinces. But this number of houſes is greatly diminiſhed : 


for, of ſixty-five abbies it had in Italy, there is not one remaining at preſent; not 


RytNERUsS, | 


p. 61. 


to mention the loſs of all their monaſteries in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Theſe Monks, vulgarly called Vpite Canons, came firſt into England in the year 
1146, where their firſt monaſtery, called New-houſe, was built in Lincolnſhire, by 
Peter de Saulia, and dedicated to St Martialis. In the reign of Edward I, when that 
king granted his protection to the monaſteries, the Premonſtratenſes had twenty- 
ſeven houſes in this kingdom, . | 


PRESBYTERS. 
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PRESBYTERS. The ſecond Order of Eecleſiaſtics; in the Chriſtian 
Church; the other two being b;/hops and deacons. See BIS HO andDE ACoN. 
The name, ITzzofvrego, Preſbyters, or Elders, is a word borrowed from the Bft ona, 
Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, where it commonly ſignifies Rulers and B. Te 
Governors; being a note of office and dignity, not of age. In this extenſive ſenſe 
of the word, Biſhops are ſometimes called Pręſbyters in the New Teſtament. But 
this identity of names does not infer an identity of Offices, it being evident to a 
demonſtration, that there were diſtinct orders of Biſhops and Preſbyters in the 
antient Chriſtian Church. np.» | e 
Te Preſbyters acted in ſubordination to the biſhop, as ſupreme miniſter of the 
Church. They might baptize, Proven conſecrate and adminiſter the Euchariſt 
&c. in the biſhop's abſence, or in his preſence, if he authorized and deputed them. 
They might alſo reconcile Penitents, and grant them abſolution, in the biſhop's 
abſence. In ſhort the biſhops did ſcarce any thing in the adminiſtration and 
government of the Church, without the advice, conſent, and amicable concurrence 
of the Preſbyters. Hence it was, that Preſbyters were allowed to fit, together with 
the biſhop, in the church; which privilege was never allowed to the Deacons. 
And their ſeats were dignified with the name of 7hrones, as the biſhop's was, only 
with this difference, that his was the high throne, and theirs ſecond thrones, They 
fat on each hand of the biſhop, in the form of a ſemicircle : whence we meet Ic ar. Ep. 
with the phraſe Corona Preſbyterii, the crown or circle of the Preſbytery, to denote 8 kong, oe" 
the Order of Preſbyters. This honour was done them in regard to their authority Ls oc ate”: 
in the Church, wherein they were conſidered as a fort of Eccleſiaſtical Senate, or 
Council, to the biſhop. They had likewiſe the privilege of fitting, together with 
the biſhops, in Provincial Synods or Councils. And we meet with examples of 
their being preſent in General Councils: for in the Council of Conſtantinople, 
An. 381, we find three Preſbyters ſubſcribing among the biſhops. _ 


* 


The antient form of ordaining Preſbyters was only by impoſition of hands, and 
a Conſecration-Prayer. This was different in different Churches, every biſhop Conc. Carth, 
being at liberty to make uſe of his own form. The only form now remaining is 89 85 
that, which is extant in the Conſtitutions; and is as follows. Dx. 
Look, O Lord, upon this thy ſervant, who is choſen into the Preſbytery by the juf- 
frage and judgment of all the clergy, and fill him with the ſpirit of grace and counſel, 
that he may helþ and govern thy people with a pure heart : in hike manner as thou 
hadſt reſpect to thy choſen people, commanding Moſes to make choice of elders, whom 
thou didſt repleniſh with thy Spirit. And now, Lord, do the ſame thing, preſerving in 
us the never-failing ſpirit 11 thy grace : that he, being full of healing powers and 
inſtructive diſcourſe, may with meekneſs teach thy people, and ſerve thee ſincerely with 
a pure mind and willing ſoul, and unblameably perform the ſacred ſervices for thy 
people, through Chriſt, &c. „ ER 
In the Church of Rome, when a Preſbyter or Prieft is to be ordained, he PISA AA, 
preſents himſelf to the biſhop in a Deacon's habit, with a lighted taper in his Praxis Cerem. 
right hand, and the chaſuble folded over his left arm. While the Litanies are A 1 E 1s Ri- 
faid, the candidate lies proſtrate on the ground in token of humility, He after- tual. 
wards riſes up, and preſents himſelf to the biſhop, who lays both his hands upon 
him: all the prieſts, who aſſiſt at the ceremony, do the fame ; which being done, 
the biſhop and miniſters repeat ſome prayers appointed by the Pontifical. Then 
the biſhop gives him the ſtole, ſaying, receive the yoke of the Lord; and preſenting 
him with the other ſacerdotal veſtments, ſays, receive the prieſtly garment, which 
repreſents charity. Then follows a Prayer, and the Veni Creator is ſung; during 
which the biſhop anoints the candidate's hands, in the form of a croſs, with the 
oil of the Catechumens. This being done, the biſhop joins the prieſt's hands 
together, and the biſhop's vicar wraps them round with a piece of clean linnen. 
After this, the biſhop empowers the prieſt to conſecrate, by making him lay his 
hand on the chalice, in which is ſome wine, and on the paten, whereon a wafer 
is laid. | | 
The ceremonies of the Greek Church, in the ordination of Prieſts, are much the 
fame with thoſe of the Romiſb. SLING 
The form and manner of ordaining Przeſts, in our own Church, may be ſeen 
in our Liturgy, or Book of Common Prayer, 


Vor. II. 2 2 2  PRESBYTERIANS, 
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 _PRESBYTERIANS. The name, which the Engliſh Calviniſts have 
aſſumed, becauſe they maintain, that the government of the Church, appointed in 
the New Teſtament, is by Preſbyteries, that is, miniſters and ruling Elders, aſſo- 
ciated for Government and diſcipline. | 
The Preſbyterians affirm, that there is no Order, in the Church, as eſtabliſheq 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, ſuperior to that of Preſbyters; that all miniſters, being 
embaſſadors of Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion ; and that Elder (or Preſbyter) 
and Biſhop are the fame in name and office: for which they alledge Tit. i. 5 and 7. 
Afts xx. 28. Sc. See the articles PRESBYTER and BISHop. | | 
They agree with the Church of England in point of doctrine, the only dif. 
ference between them, and the national Church, relating to diſcipline or Church- 
government. The loweſt of their Aſſemblies, or Preſbyteries, conſiſts of the 
miniſter of a Pariſh or Congregation, with his Elders; who govern that ſingle 
Pariſh or Congregation ; having power to cite before them any member of the 
congregation, to examine, inſtruct, rebuke, admoniſh, and ſuſpend them from 
the Euchariſt. This power they ground upon 1 The. v. 12, 13. Hebr. xiii. 17. 
They have alſo a Deacon, whoſe office it is to take care of the poor; according 
to Adds vi. 2, 3. Ri . 
The next Aſſembly, or Preſbytery, is compoſed of a greater number of mi- 
niſters and elders, aſſociated for governing the Churches within certain bounds, 
This authority they found upon Acts xi. 30. Ads xv. 4.6. GWS. 55 
Their higheſt Aſſembly is a Synod, which may be provincial, national, or œcu- 
menical; and they allow of appeals from inferior to ſuperior aſſemblies ; according 
to As xv. 2. 6. 22. 23. 5 | 5 
The Ordination of their miniſters is by prayer, faſting, and impoſition of the 
hands of the Preſbytery ; according to 1 Tim. iv. 14. F 
Preſbyterianiſin is now the reigning diſcipline in the Church of Scotland; as it 
was, during the Inter-regnum, in England. Our poet Butler has given a very 
humorous and fatirical character of the Preſpyterians of thoſe times, in his def- 
cription of Hudibras's religion. ))) 8 


Hudibras, | For his religion, it was fit 
Canto 1, Jo match his learning and his wit: 
Twas Preſbyterian true blue. 
For he was of that ſtubborn crew. 
Of errant Saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church militant : 
Such as do build their faith upon 
| The holy text of pike and gun; 
Decide all controverſy by 
Infalliblè artillery ; | 
And prove their dofirine orthodox 
By apoſtolic blows and knocks; 
Call fire, and fword, and defolation, 
A godly thorough Reformation; 
Which always muſt be carried on, 
And ſtill be doing, never done: 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing elſe but to be mended. 
A jeet, whoſe chief devotion lies 
In odd perverſe antipathies; 
In falling out with that and this, 
Ana finding ſomething ftill amiſs : 
More peeviſh, croſs, and ſplenetic, 
Than dog diſtract, or monkey fick : 
That with more care keep holyday 
The wrong, than others the right way: 
Compound for fins they are inclined to, 
By damning thoſe they have a mind to : | 
Still fo perverſe and oppoſite, | 1 
As if they worſhip'd God for ſpite. 


| Rather 


PRE 
Rather than fail, they will deny 
That which they love moſt tenderly ; 
Quarrel with minc'd pies, and diſparage 
Their beſt and deareſt friend plum-porridge ; 


Fat pig and gooſe itſelf oppoſe, 
And blaſpheme cuſtard thro the noſe. 


PRESENTATION. In the Engliſh Canon Law, is the act of a Patron, no- 
minating and offering a Clerc to the Biſhop to be inſtituted to a benefice in his (the 
Patron's) gift. The Preſentation muſt be tendered to the Biſhop within an hun- 
dred and eighty-two days after the living is vacant ; otherwiſe it lapſes to the 
biſhop : and if the biſhop do not collate in half a year more, it lapſes to the 
archbiſhop, and from him in a like time to the king, who may ſtay as long as 


he pleaſes, before he fills up the benefice; for (according to the Engliſh law) 


nullum tempus occurrit regi. 


By ſome cuſtoms, a Lay-patron has only four months to make the Preſentation 
in; and, if he have preſented a perſon incapable, he may vary it, and make a new 
Preſentation within the four months. 5 1 


PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN. A feſtival of the Romiſh | 


Church, obſerved on the twenty-firſt of November, in memory of the Virgin 
Mary's being preſented by her parents in the Temple, to be there educated. 
Some refer the inſtitution of this feſtival to Pope Gregory XI, in 1372: but it 
muſt have been earlier, becauſe Emanuel Comnenius, who began to reign in 1143, 
mentions it in his Conſtitution. 5 | 


It was a cuſtom, ſome think, among the Jews, to educate young women in the 


Temple of Jeruſalem, or at leaſt in ſome buildings contiguous thereto, till the time 
of their marriage. ES: e N 


* 


The Preſentation of our Lady is likewiſe the title of three Orders of Nuns in the 


 Romiſh Church. V' 5 „ . 
The firſt, projected in 1618, by a maid named Joan of Cambray. The habit of 


theſe Nuns, according to a command of the bleſſed Virgin given her in a viſion, 
was to be a grey gown of natural wool. But this project was never accompliſhed. 


The ſecond was eſtabliſhed in France, about the year 1626, by Nicholas Sanguin, 
biſhop of Senlis, and approved by Pope Urban VIII. This Order never made any 
great progreſs. . 


The third was eſtabliſhed in 1664; when Frederic Borrimeo, being apoſtolical 


viſitor in the Valteline, was deſired by ſome devout maids, to grant them permiſſion 


to live in community in a retired place. This requeſt was complied with, and 


they were erected into a congregation, under the title of The Congregation of Our 
Lady. They live under the rule of St Auguſtin. | 


PRESTER JOHN. See Darai-Lama. 2 | 
PREVENTION. In the Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law, is the right a ſupe- 


rior perſon or officer has, to lay hold of, or tranſact an affair, before an inferior 
. to whom it more immediately belongs. It is peculiarly uſed to ſignify the 


Pope's ſetting aſide the right of ordinary collators, and preſenting to their bene fices 


himſelf. 
The Romiſh Canoniſts maintain, that the Pope, who is the ſource of all Eccle- 


ſiaſtical juriſdiction, has not tranſwitted the right of preſentation privatively to the 


ordinary Collators; but that, Whenever he pleaſes, he may, as head of the Church, 

prevent them, by reſuming a right, pro tempore, which was originally in himſelf. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Pope does not claim this right in prejudice of Lay- 
prtrons, but only of Eccleſiaſtical. The exerciſe of it is extremely odious in moſt 
countries, and does not obtain without many modifications and reſtrictions. In France, 
it is conſidered as a violation of the liberties of the Gallican Church, and the Civil 
Power in that country always declares in favour of the ordinary Collators. 

The Cardinals have a particular indulgence, not to be prevented by the Pope within 
ſix months. 

The great abuſe of this power in England is frequently complained of in our antient 
ſtatutes, and a remedy was provided againſt it by the ſtatute of Præmunire. 
e 1 : PRIAPUS, 
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Eleg. 1. 1. 1. 
9 7. 


Sat. 8. I. 1. 
8 


Ovro. Faſt. 
1. 6. v. 345. 


* 


PRI SN 
PRIAPUS. Among the Romans, was the God and Guardian of Orchards. 


His ſtatue was uſually ſet up, to fright away thieves, and to ſcare the birds. 
Thus Tibullus: 


Pomoſiſque ruber cuſtos ponatur in hortis, 
Terreat ut ſæva falce Priapus aves. 


Ruddy Priapus is my orchard's guard ; | 
He whirls his fickle, and the birds are ſcar d. Daxrr. 


We may gueſs what kind of figure this deity made, by the deſcription Horace 
has left of him, The poet introduces Priapus giving this humorous account of 
himſelf : 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 

Cum faber, incertus ſcamnum faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit eſſe deum: deus inde ego, furum aviumque 
Maxima formido : nam fures dextra coercet, 
Obſcœnoque ruber porrectus ab inguine palus : 

Aſt importunas volucres in vertice arundo 
Terret fixa, vetatque novis conſidere in hortis. 


T was at firſt a piece of fig-tree wood, 
And long an honeſt Foyner pond ring ſtood, 
Whether he ſhou'd employ his ſhaping tool, 
To make of me a god, or a joint-ſtool; _ 
Each knob he weigh d, on every inch did plod, 
And rather choſe to turn me to a god. 
As a Priapus, hence I grew adored, 
The fear of every thief, and every bird. 
The raſcals from their pilf ring tricks defift, 
And dread each wooden finger of my fiſt. 
The reeds ſtuck in my cap the peckers fright ; 
From our new orchards far they take their flight, 3 
And dare not touch a pippin in my ſigbt. I Mr Srrrogp. 


The inhabitants of Lampſacus uſed to facrifice an aſs to Priapus : 


Lampſacus hoc animal ſolita eſt mactare Priapo. 


The reaſon of which Ovid gives in the following ſtory: Cybele had invited the 


gods to an entertainment. After they had drank plentifully, moſt part of the 
night, they rambled about mount Ida, and ſome of them laid themſelves down 
to ſleep, among whom was the goddeſs Veſta, Priapus, finding her alone and 
aſleep, had a mind to raviſh her: but, at that inſtant, Silenus's aſs brayed, and 


awaked the goddeſs; by which means Priapus was diſappointed in his luſtful 


deſign. Hence the aſs was thought a proper ſacrifice to this ridiculous and obſcene 
. 5 5 
Milk and cakes were likewiſe offered to Priapus by the country-people. 


Thus Virgil: 


Ecl. 7. v. 33. 


1 Sinum lactis, & hæc tibi liba, Priape, quotannis 
Expectare fat eſt, cuſtos es pauperis horti. 
Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus; at tu, 
Si fœtura gregem ſuppleverit, aureus eſto. 


This bowl of milk, theſe cakes (our country-fare) 

For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare, 

Becauſe a little garden is thy care. 

But, if the falling lambs encreaſe my fold, 

Thy marble ſtatue ſhall be turn d to gold. DRYDEN. 
| PRIESTS, 
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P RI ESTS. A general name for the minifters of religion; in all apes, and 
countries. | 2 1 

Among the antient Greeks, the dignity of the prieſtood was eſteemed fo great, PLAT o, i 
that, in moſt of their cities, and eſpecially at Athens, it was joined with that of tel. 
the a Magiſtrate. Thus Anius, in Virgil, was king of Delos, and prieſt of 
Apollo : Fe LEN | 


Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum, Phcbique ſacerdos, En. I. 3. v. 
Vittis & facra redimitus tempora lauro. wo. 


Anius the prieſt and king, with laurel crown'd, _ 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound. DRYDEN. 


In Egypt, the kings were all prieſts; and if any one, who was not of the royal 
family, uſurped the kingdom, he was obliged to be conſecrated to the prieſthood, 
before he could mount the throne. At Sparta, the kings, immediately after their a . « x. ab 
promotion, took upon them the two prieſthoods of the Heavenly and the Lacede- Alex. Il. 3. 
monian Jupiter; and all the facrifices for the ſafety of the common-wealth were? 
offered by them only. 3 5 1 5 
But, beſides theſe Royal Prieſts, there were others, taken from the body of the 
people, and conſecrated to the ſervice of religion. Theſe all were accounted the 
miniſters of the gods, and by them commiſſioned to diſpenſe their favours to 
mankind. Hence, though at other times it was not unlawful for other 
men to offer ſacrifices, yet, when any public calamity was to be averted, or 
any great and uncommon bleſſing to be obtained, it was neceſſary to have 
recourſe to the prieſts. Thus the peſtilence could not be removed from 
the Grecian army, till they carried an Hecatomb to Chryſes, the prieſt of 
Apollo. „ F 


Teer ap d t for Ex., „ Ar J N . t1.44; 
Ou?" o rel Aoiuoio Pagans yaoa-ageta, . „„ 


\ c * \ : 
Ile, Y aTo w oi Aw Ibpeeves Nux ven, 
ATerzTW, averovy, eyav I ie ExaToueny 
Es Xovow Tole xe pu LAG&ordpueyi Wei Vouney.. 


— = Our Chief provok'd the raging peſt, 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur d prieſt. 
Nor will the god's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 
But plagues ſhall ſpread, and funeral fires increaſe ; 
Till the great king, without a ranſom paid, 

Jo her own Chryſa ſend the black-ey'd maid. 
Perhaps, with added ſacrifice and prayer, 
The prieſt may pardon, and the god may ſpare. Mr Pop E. 


The Prieſts were differently appointed to their office. Some obtained the prieſt- 
hood by inheritance ; others by lot; others by the deſignation of princes ; and 
others by. popular elections. This laſt method was very antient, as appears 
from Homer, who tells us, that Theano was appointed prieſteſs of Minerva by the 
Trojans : OS 


II. I. 6. . 
302. 


T Tebe, S Ahl g ige 


Whoever was admitted to this office, it was neceſſary he ſhould be ſound and per- 
fect in all his members, it being thought a diſhonour to the gods to be ſerved by 
any one that was maimed, or any other way imperfect. And therefore, at Athens, j4.., cavs. 
before their conſecration, they were examined, whether they were apsA&c, perfect, 
having neither defect, nor any thing ſuperfluous. They were likewiſe obliged to 
be upright in mind, as well as perfect in body; to live chaſtly and temperately, 
abſtaining from thoſe pleaſures, which were allowed to other men, Some were 
ſuch rigid obſervers of chaſtity, that they diſmembered themſelves. The Hiero- 
phante, at Athens, after their admiſſion, weakened their natural vigour by drinking 

©. FOOL dhe Aaaa con 


PRI 


the juice of hemlock. But, though moſt af them were obliged to ftrift: opaftity 

| EE and temperance, yet there are, inſtances of married prieſts among the Greeks. 

Such was Chryſes, the prieſt of Apollo, whoſe daughter, Chryſeis, Agamemnon 
| | fraviſhed. | 5-11 | 
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Aseuix. in At Athens, all the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes were obliged to give an account before 
Creſiphont.  wertain officers, how they had diſcharged their ſeveral functions. | 2 Eg 
It is not eaſy to give an exact account of the different Orders of Prieſts amon 
the Greeks : for not only every god bad ſeveral ſorts of prieſts conſecrated to them, 
but even the prieſts of the ſame god were different, according to the diverſity of 
places and circumſtances. However, firſt, in every place they ſeem to have had 
an «2yiepoums, or High-prieſt, whoſe office it was to ſuperintend the reſt, and 
execute the more facred rites and myſteries of religion. At Athens, almoſt every 


god had a Chief-prieſt ; as the Dadouchus over the prieſts 'of Hercules; the Stepha- 
nophorus over thoſe of Pallas, &c. 7 3 5 
Another Holy Order was that of the Paraſiti (waezo!Ts) whoſe office it was 
to gather of the huſpandmen the corn allotted for public ſacrifices. In every 
1 Ar nz x. in village of the Athenians, they maintained theſe prieſts at the public charge: but 
aufe. afterwards, to eaſe the common- wealth of this burthen, the wealthier ſort were 
| obliged to entertain them at their own tables; whence the word Paraſite, in later 
| ages, has been put for a flatterer, who, for the fake of a dinner, conforms to every 
one's humour. lets =.” Z nr 
The K#puxz:, or public Cryers, aſſiſted at the facrifices. Homer repreſents them 
conducting the victim along the ſtreets, | N Ty 


- OdyMl. b. 9 Kieureg 0” ava ev boy dee ixeropeont 
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Along the ſtreets the public Cryers led, 
In folemn pomp, the ſacred Hecatomb. 


The fame poet calls them Avg 4%, meſſengers of the gods, becauſe they like- 
wiſe gave public notice when the feſtivals were to be celebrated, and commanded 
filence at the beginning of the holy rites „„ | 

The Newx3eg:, Neocori, were employed in cleaning, and adorning the temples, 
| ;: CO MROCONE: : 8 IJ 
"Theſe were the moſt general Orders of Prieſts among the Greeks, Others there 
were, appropriated to certain gods, and ſometimes to certain feaſts; others who 
ere the Oracles, &c. The moſt remarkable of theſe are mentioned under diſtinòt 
Articles. . e , EEE . 
What has been faid concerning the Grecian Prieſts is applicable likewiſe to thoſe 
of the Romans. For the ſeveral Orders of Prieſts among that people, See the articles 
 AvcuRs, FLAMINES, PonTiFices, WS. e 
Among the Hebrews, the Prieſthood was not annexed to a certain family, till 
after the promulgation of the Law of Moſes. Before that time, the firſt-born of 
| every family, the fathers, the princes, and the kings, were Prieſts. Cain and Abel, 

| Noah, Abraham, and Job, Abimelech and Laban, Iſaac and Jacob, themſelves 

6 Exod. xxiv. Offered their own ſacrifices. In the ſolemnity of the Horeb-Covenant, young men 
| | $and0. Were choſen from among the children of Iſtael, to perform the office of Prieſts. 

| Num. xvi. 40. But, after the giving of the Law, the preſthood was annexed to the family of 

| 2Chron.xxvi. Aaron, of the tribe of Levi. The puniſhment of Uzziah, king of Judah, is well 
= 19. known, who, having preſumed to offer incenſe to the Lord, was ſuddenly ſmitten 
| Vith a leproſy, and deprived of his government. However we find the Judges, 
and Kings, of the Hebrews, on ſeveral occaſions, offering ſacrifices to the Lord, 
eſpecially betore a conſtant place of worſhip was fixed at Jeruſalem: to account for 

which, ſome ſuppoſe they offered theſe ſacrifices by the hands of the prieſts ; but 
others imagine that, in quality of rulers and heads of the people, they had the 
privilege of performing ſome ſacerdotal functions on extraordinary occaſions, Thus 

bs David and Solomon pronounced ſolemn benedictions to the people. 5 

Num. 5. 41. Joch having reſerved to himſelf the firſt-born of all Iſrael, becauſe he had pre- 

ſer ved them from the hand; of the deſtroying angel in Egypt, by way of exchange 
or compenſation, accepted of the tribe of Levi for the ſervice of the Tabernacle. 
* 5 | | 


2 Sam. vi. 18. 


1 Kings vili. 


[ 
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Of the three ſons of Levi, Gerſhon, Kohath, and Merari, the Lord ohofe the 

family of Kohath, and out of this the houſe of Aaron, to exerciſe the functions 

of 7 4 prieſthood. All the reſt of the family of Kohath, even the children of 

Moſes, and their deſcendants, remained of the order of meer Levites. See 
LEvVaTES 

The High-prieft was at the head of all religions affairs, and was the ordinary Dot xvii. 
judge of all matters concerning the juſtice and judgments of the Jewiſh nation. He % *- 
alone had the privilege of entering into the ſanctuary once a year, on the great day Lev. xvi. ;, 
of Expiation. See EXPIATION (THE GREAT DAY OF). Kc. 

It was required, as neceſſary qualifications for the high-prieſthood, that he ſhould 
be born of one of his own tribe, whom his father had married a virgin; and that © * 
he ſhould be exempt from all corporal defects and infirmities. When he was in- 
veſted with that high dignity, and clad in pontifical ornaments, he was conſidered 
as the Oracle of Truth, and gave anſwers to the queſtions propoſed to him. See 
Uzim and THUMMIM. 

_ The High-Prieſt was forbidden to mourn for any of his relations, even for his Lev. xxi. 10, 
father or mother ; or to enter into any place where a dead body lay, that he might “. 
not contract any uncleanneſs. He might not marry a widow, nor a woman that had 
been divorced, nor a harlot, but a virgin only, of his own race. He was to obſerve 
a ſtrict continency during the whole time of his ſervice. 
The Habit of the High-Prieſt was much more magnificent than that of the 
other Prieſts, He wore a long robe. of an azure colour, at the bottom of which 
was a border adorned with little golden bells and pomegranates, made of wool of 
difterent colours, and ranged alternately at equal diſtances. This robe was girded 
about with the Ephod. Upon his breaſt he wore a Pectoral or Breaſt-plate, and 
upon his head a Tiara or Bonnet, from whence hung down a plate of gold, on 
which was engraven theſe words, 5 to the Lord. See BREAST-PLATE, 
Eypnop, and TIARA. 

The ordinary or inferior Prieſts ſerved e at the altar, offered the facti- 2Chron.xxix. 
fices, killed and fleaed them, and poured their blood at the foot of the altar. T hey 4 OT 
kept up a perpetual fire upon the altar of burnt ſacrifices, and in the lamps of the 
golden candleſtick that was in the ſanctuary. They kneaded the loaves of ſhew- 
bread, baked them, offered them upon the golden altar in the ſanctuary, and changed 
them every ſabbath-day. Every day (night and morning) a prieſt, appointed by lot at Luke i. 9. 
the beginning of the week, brought into the ſanctuary a {moaking cenſer, and ſet 
it upon the altar of perfumes. 

The common habit of the Prieſts was, a kind of ſurplice, or linnen tunic with- Joss vu. Ant, 
out ſeam, with a ſaſh of ſeveral colours, hollow like the ſkin of a ſerpent. It went l 3. e 8. 
twice round the body, was tied before, and the ends hung down to the feet. 

When they were in the act of facrificing, they threw this girdle over the left ſhoul- 

der, that they might perform their office with the greater freedom. The Rabbins 

make this ſaſh to be two and thirty cubits long. They wore a ap, of bonnet, of 

fine linnen, folded ſeveral times round the head. 

The age, at which they entered on the ſacred miniſtry, was fixed by Moſes to Num. viii. 24. 
twenty-five or thirty years, and they were to end it at fifty. But, in David's . Chron. xxiii. 
time, the rule was changed; and they were permitted to attend the ſervice of the 24. 
Temple at twenty you! of age, and to dedicate themſelves to the prieſthood du- 

ring life. 

The Lord had given no lands of inheritance to the tribe of Levi, in the diſtribu- oy: vii. 33, 
tion of the Land of Promiſe: but they were to be ſupported by Tythes, Firſt-fruits, Jig. 6, 7 
and Offerings. In the Peace-Offerings, the Prieſts had the Shoulder and the Breaſt. Deut. xvii. 
In the Sin-Offerings, they burnt upon the altar the fat that covers the bowels, the N + ii 

liver, and kidney: the reſt belonged to the Prieſt. The ſkin, or fleece, of every 15, 16, 17. 
7 facrifice was the Prieſts; ; and this article alone was no inconfiderable allowance. 4 XiX, 23, 
When an Ifraelite killed any animal for his own uſe, he was to give the Prieſt þ! Pune, de 
the ſhoulder, the ſtomach, and the jaws. He had alſo a ſhare in the wool, when przmiis ſacer- 
the ſheep were ſhorn. All the firſt-born, both of man and beaſt, belonged to the dotum. 
Lord, that is, to the Prieſts. The men were redeemed for five ſhekels. The firſt- 
fruits of trees likewiſe belonged to the Prieſts, as alſo of the land, and of animals. 
God alſo provided houſes for the Prieſts, by appointing them forty-eight Cities fOr Nam xiv. 
their habitation. See Firs T-FRUITS, SACRIFICE, and T YTHES, 1, &c. 
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Hoſ. iv. 6. 
Mal. 1i. 7. 
Levit. xiii. 14. 


Num. v. 14. 


15. 

Num. vi. 23. 
c. 

Num. x. 8, 9. 

Deut. xx. 3, 4. 

Exod. xl. 12. 
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Next to the ſervice of the Temple, the Prieſts were employed in inſtructing the 
people, deciding controverſies, and diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral ſorts of leproſy, the 
cauſes of divorce, vows, and all cauſes relating to the Law, They publickly bleſſed 
the people in the name of the Lord. In the time of war, their buſineſs was to car 
the Ark of the Covenant, to conſult the Lord, to found the holy trumpets, and en- 


courage the people. MN 5 
The conſecration of Aaron and his ſons to the prieſthood was performed by 


Moſes, in the wilderneſs, with great folemnity, Whether the fame ceremonies 


were repeated at the conſecration of every new High-Prieſt, is uncertain ; and as to 
the inferior Prieſts, it does not appear that any particular ceremony was uſed for 


their conſecration ; but they ſeem to have been admitted to the prieſthood only by 


performing the functions of the Order. 


Among Chriſtians, the term Pref? is a general name given to the three Orders 


of the Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy ; viz. the Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons. See the 
articles Bis Hops, PRESBYTERs, and DE Ac s. + 
| The Prieſts of the Mohammedans, of the Indians, and other Pagan nations are de- 


ſeribed under diſtin articles. See Bo z ES, I AMs, Ge. 


I ſhall make no apology for ſubjoining to this article Mr Dryden's excellent de- 


ſcription of a good Pariſb-Prięſt. 


A Pariſh-Prieſt was of the pilgrim-train : 
An awful, rev'rend, and religious man. 
His eyes diffusd a venerable grace, 
And charity it ſelf was in his face. 
Rich was his ſoul, tho his attire was poor, : 1 
As God had cloath d his own ambaſſador : = 
For ſuch, on earth, his bleſt Redeemer bore. 
Refin'd himſelf to ſoul, to curb the ſenſe, 
And made almoſt a fin of abſtinence. 
Yet had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, 
But ſuch a face as promis d him ſincere. 
Nothing reſer d or ſullen was to ſee ; 
But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanctity: 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
With eloquence innate his ſoul was arm'd 
' Tho harſh the precept, yet the preacher charm'd. 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look: 
But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoſten d all he ſpoke, 
Hie taught the goſpel rather than the lau; 
And forc'd himſelf to drive ; but lov'd to draw. 
For fear but freezes minds ; but love, like heat, 
Exhales the foul ſublime to ſeek her native ſeat, 
The tithes, his pariſh freely paid, he took: 
But never ſju'd, or curs'd with bell and book. 
With patience bearing wrong, but off 'ring none, 
Since ev'ry man is free to loſe his own. 
Yet of his little he had fome to ſpare, 
To feed the famiſh'd, and to clothe the bare, 
For mortify'd he was to that degree, 
A poorer than himſelf he could not ſee : 
True prieſts, he ſaid, and preachers of the word 
Were only ſtewards of their ſov'reign Lord: 
Nothing was theirs ; but all the public ſtore, 
Intruſted riches to relieve the poor, | 2 
Who, ſhould they ſteal for want of his relief, 
He judg d himſelf accomplice with the thief. 
And ſtill he was at hand, without requeſt, 
To ſerve the fick, to ſuccour the diſtreſi d. 
He duly watch'd his flock by night and day ; 
And from the prowling wolf redeem'd the prey, 
But bungry ſent the wily fox away 
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The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chear'd, 

Nor to reprove the rich offender fear'd : 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
(A living ſermon of the truth he taught.) 

For this, by rules ſevere, his life he A 

That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard : 
For prieſts, he ſaid, are patterns for the reſt, 

The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſs d: 
But when the precious coin 1s kept unclean, 

The ſou reign's image is no longer ſeen. 

17 they be foul, on whom the people truſt, 

Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. 

With what he begg'd, his brethren he reliev'd, | | 
And gave the charities himſelf receiv'd: 

Gave, while he taught, and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd by proof twas eaſy to be poor. 


PRIMATES or METROPOLITANS. In the Chriſtian Hierarchy, 
or Scheme of Church-Government, are ſuch Biſhops of a Province, as preſide over 


the reſt. 
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Some derive the original of Primates or Metropolitans from Apoſtolical Conſti- B: xn a «, 


tution. But it may be doubted; whether the Apoſtles made any ſuch general 
ſettlement in every province ; and the records of the original of moſt Churches 
being loſt, it can never be proved that they did. It is moſt probable, this order 
of biſhops commenced not long after the apoſtolic age, when ſects and ſchiſms 
began to break in apace, and controverſies multiplying between particular biſhops, 
it was found neceſlary to pitch upon one in every province, to whom the deciſion 


of caſes might be referred, and by whom all common and publick affairs might be 


directed. Or, it might take it's riſe from that common reſpect and deference, which 
was uſually paid by the reſt of the biſhops to the biſhop of the Metropolis, or Capital 
City, of each Province: which advancing into a cuſtom was afterwards ſettled by a 
nen of the Council of Nice, oh nn nite ä 
As to the Offices and Privileges of Primates or Metropolitans, they were as 
follows. Firſt, they were to regulate the elections of all their Provincial biſhops, 
and either ordain, or authorize the ordination of them: and no election or ordi- 
nation of biſhops was valid without their approbation. Nor was this power at all 
infringed by ſetting up the Patriarchs above them. For, though the Metropolitans 


Orig. Ecclet. 
S. 2. K 16. 


Conc. Nic. 
-C..6. 


were to be ordained by the Patriarchs, yet ſtill the right of ordaining their own Conc. Chal- 


ſuffragans was preſerved to them. It is to be obſerved, that this power was not 

arbitrary : for the Primates had no negative voice in the matter, but were to be 

determined and concluded by the major part of a Provincial Synod. 
Their next office was, to preſide over the Provincial biſhops, and, if any con- 


troverfies aroſe among them, to interpoſe their authority to end and decide them: 
alſo to hear the accuſations of others, who complained of injury done to them by 
their own biſhops, from whom there was always liberty of appeal to the Metro- 


politan. But ſtill there lay an appeal from the Metropolitan to a Provincial Synod, 
of which he was only the Preſident or Moderator. Figs 
A third office of the Metropolitans or Primates was, to call Provincial Synods, 
and preſide in them. To this end, their circular Letters, called Synodicæ and Trac- 
torie, were a legal Summons, which no biſhop of the Province might diſobey un- 
der pain of ſuſpenſion, or other canonical cenſure, at the diſcretion of the Metro- 
politan and Council. 3 | 
 Fourthly, it belonged to the Primates to publiſh and diſperſe ſuch Imperial Laws 
and Canons, as were made either by the emperors or the councils, for the common 
good of the Church. This gave them a right to viſit, and enquire into neglects, 
abuſes, and diſorders, committed by any biſhop throughout the whole province. 
Fifthly, Biſhops, when they travelled into foreign countries on extraordinary 
occaſions, uſed to conſult the Primate, and take his Formatæ, or Letters of com- 
mendation. This was particularly required of the African biſhops by the third 
Council of Carthage. | | 
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A ſixth branch of the metropolitical office was, to take care of all vacant ſees 
within their province, by adminiſtring the affairs of the Church, ſecuring the re- 
venues of the biſhopric, and procuring a ſpeedy election of a new biſhop. 

Seventhly, it belonged to the Metropolitans, yearly to review the calculation of 
the time of Eaſter, and give notice to their ſuffragans of it. The care of com- 
_ poſing the Cycle was, indeed, by the Nicene fathers particularly committed to the 
biſhop of Alexandria, But due care not being always taken in this matter, the 
Metropolitan in every province was concerned to ſettle the time, and acquaint the 
whole province with 1t. TS | 

The Primate of Alexandria was the greateſt Metropolitan in the world, both for 
the abſoluteneſs of his power, and the extent of his juriſdiction. For he was not 
Metropolitan of a ſingle province, but of all the provinces of Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis, in which there were at leaſt fix large provinces, out of which above an 
hundred biſhops were called to a Provincial Synod. 
Beſides an actual Primacy of power, there was likewiſe a Primacy of honour : 
that is, ſome biſhops had the name and title of Primates, but not the juriſdiction. 
Of theſe there were three ſorts. Firſt, The ſenior biſhops in each province, next 

to the Metropolitan. Theſe Primates had no power above others, except when the 
Metropolitans were fome way diſabled, or diſqualified for diſcharging their office, 
by irregularity or ſuſpenſion, In this cafe, their power devolved on the ſenior biſhop 
of the province. 5 e 

The ſecond ſort of Honorary Primates were the Titular Metropolitans, or biſhops 

of ſuch cities, as had the name and title of Metropolis beſtowed on them by ſome 
emperor, without the privileges, which were ſtill continued to the antient Metropolis 
of the province. Of this ſort were the cities of Chalcedon and Nice. . 
Thirdly, ſome biſhops were honoured with the title of Primates, in regard to 
the eminency of their fee, being ſome mother church, or particularly honoured by 
antient preſcription. This was the caſe of the biſhop of Jeruſalem, in conſideration 
of its being the mother-church of the Chriſtian world. HS, 
The diviſion of England into two provinces, Canterbury and York, in 1152, 
gave occaſion to the introducing Primacies among us. Canterbury, which betore 
was the Metropolis, gives to it's biſhop the title of Primate of ALL England; York, 
only that of Primate of England. Accordingly, the former has ſome juriſdiction 
over all England, which the latter has only in his own Province. 


PRIME. Se Szxvice (Divine), 


PRIOR. The head, or ſuperior, of a Convent of Monks: or, the ſecond 
_ perſon after the Abbot. : % i We, == 

Priors are either Clauſtral or Conventual. Conventual Priors are the fame as 
Abbots; all the difference between them being only in name. A Clauftral Prior 


is he, who governs the Religious of an Abbey, or Priory, in commendam. His 


juriſdiction is wholly from the Abbot, and ends with the Abbot's death, unleſs he 
has been elected by the whole Convent. | | 


Conventual Priors are of two kinds; vis. Regular, or thoſe, who reſide in the 


Community; and Commendatory, or thoſe, who enjoy the revenue, without ex- 


Av 8. Har. 
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erciſing the juriſdiction. Conventual Priors are obliged to take up the prieſthood, 
within two years from the date of their promotion ; in default whereof their offices 
are declared void. Priors muſt be twenty-five years old, ere they can govern the 
Convent ; and twenty, if it be governed by another. ; | 

A Grand-Prior is the Head of a large Abbey, in which ſeveral ſuperiors are re- 
quired ; as in the Abbeys of Clugni and Fecamp. In the Abbey of St Denys there 


were antiently five Priors ; the firſt whereof was called the Grand Prior. In moſt 
Monaſteries there is a Sub- Prior, 


PRISCILLIANIST S. Chriſtian Heretics, fo called from their leader 
Priſcillian, a Spaniard by birth, and biſhop of Avila. 
This man had learned the art of magic under one Mark, a native of Memphis 
in Egypt, who had travelled into Spain, where he wrought many pretended mi- 
racles. Priſcillian did not fall ſhort of his maſter, either in the ſcience of magic, 
or in hypocriſy. He lived ſo ſeemingly pious and auſtere a life, that he drew over 
to his party a great number of people, and among them ſome biſhops. he ſect 
| | became 
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became formidable, and he was ordained biſhop of Avila by two biſhops of his 
own paſty. | 

Priſcillian maintained the principal errors of the Manichzans : but his peculiar 
tenet was, that it is lawful to make falſe oaths, to ſupport one's cauſe and intereſts. 
St Ambroſe wrote againſt Priſcillian, and he was condemned by the Council of 
Bourdeaux, about the year 384. The emperor Maximus ordered Priſcillian and 
his adherents to be beheaded. 

The Hereſy of the Priſcillianiſts, according to St Auguſtin, was a monſtrous 
compoſition of all the errors and impieties, which were diſperſed in other hereſies, 
with a mixture of the follies of Paganiſm, and the diabolical practices of Art 
Magic, and Aſtrology. And therefore to recount their tenets would be endleſs. 
Nor were their manners better than their doctrines: for under the outward appear- 
ance of ſanctity they concealed the practice of all manner of vices. = 


PROCESSION. An Eccleſiaſtical ceremony, or public appearance, at which 
the Clergy and People go to ſome church, ſinging litanies and other prayers, as 
they move along. This piece of religious pageantry is in great requeſt in Popiſh 
countries. | =: 5 5 
Proceſſions are of Pagan Original, and very ſolemn ones uſed to be made in 
honour of their falſe Divinities. Apuleius has left us a deſcription of an heathen 
proceſſion, in honour of Diana; which is as follows : „ . © 
_ © Firſt appeared ſome in the equipage of war, and others like hunters, armed Metam. I. 11. 
with knives and ſpears: then came men diſguiſed like women ; their hair lowing 
in curls ; their body, feet, and legs magnificently dreſſed, and adorned with all 
the attire of ladies. One appeared dreſſed like a magiſtrate, another like a philo- 
ſopher. A tame ſhe-bear was carried on a litter in honour of the goddeſs, that 
being the ſymbol of hunting, over which Diana preſided —— Theſe were the 
preliminaries to the Proceſſion : after which marched the women devotees cloathed 
in white, and crowned with flowers, wherewith they ſtrewed the way, through 
which the image of the goddeſs was to paſs —— This ſacred company, which 
trampled upon the flowers, perfumed the ſtreets with a precious balm, which 
they poured out by drops during the march. A great number of devotees of both 
ſexes followed the holy matrons with lighted torches in their hands. There was 
muſic too, and the ſinging boys mingled their voices in an agreeable manner with 
the ſymphony of inſtruments, ſinging the praiſes of their gods —— The prieſts, 
who followed them, bore ſeveral things conſecrated to the uſe of religion ; after 
which appeared their gods —— Nor did they omit carrying in this proceſſion 
certain myſteries, ſhut up in a caſket, which a miniſter of the gods bore with 
that gravity ſo neceſſary to imprint a blind faith on the devotees.” . 
The Romans, when the Empire was diſtreſſed, or after ſome victory, uſed con- 
ſtantly to order Proceſſions, for ſeveral days together, to be made to the temples, to 
beg the aſſiſtance of the gods, or to return them thanks. 8 
The firſt Proceſſions, mentioned in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, are thoſe ſet on foot So. 
at Conſtantinople by St Chryſoſtom. The Arians of that city, being forced to Hiſt. Eceleſ. 
hold their meetings without the town, went thither night and morning, ſinging N 
Anthems. Chryſoſtom, to prevent their perverting the Catholics, ſet up Counter- 
Proceſſions, in which the Clergy and People marched by night, ſinging prayers and 
hymns, and carrying croſſes and flambeaus. From this period the cuſtom of Pro- 
ceſſions was introduced among the Greeks, and afterwards among the Latins. But 
they have ſubfiſted longer, and been more frequently uſed, in the weſtern, than in 
the eaſtern Church. N 5 18 
The general Order of Proceſſions, in the Romiſh Church, is as follows. Firſt Ar R- 
goes the banner and image of the Saint, in honour of whom the Proceſſion is in- wal. 
tended, carried by a prieſt in his ſurplice. The children follow two and two, pre- 
ceded by their ſchoolmaſter. Then comes an Exorciſt with holy water and the 
ſprinkler, or a thuriferary bearing incenſe ſmoking; and next the Croſs-bearer be- 
tween two taper-bearers. Then follow the clergy two and two. The celebrant 
goes laſt. The magiſtrates, gentry, and people, cloſe the train. The march is al- 
ways directed toward ſome particular church: but they often halt by the way, to 
viſit others; an extraordinary piece of devotion, and always attended with indul- 
gences, which his Holineſs grants for the encouragement of the faithful. Theſe 
Proceſſions are made upon ſeveral accounts; ſuch as, for obtaining rain, or fine 
2 | NE weather ; 
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weather; for averting calamities, as, war, famine, plague, &c. Here follows a 
brief deſcription of the moſt remarkable proceſſions of the Roman-Catholics, 
1. The Proceſſion of the bleſſed Sacrament, when the Pope himſelf affiſts at it, 
HENS; Ta- is attended with very great pomp. The ſeveral fraternities of Seculars, the different 
cour de Rome. Orders of Monks, and the canons of the collegiate churches, march firſt. Then 
follow the officers of the Chancery, in number about twelve hundred, carrying 
| torches in their hands. Next walk the officers of the Pope's houſehold. Theſe 
are followed by the twelve Penitentiaries of St Peter's, preceded by two Clerks with 
gilt ſtaves. The biſhops, archbiſhops, and patriarchs, appear next. Theſe are 
followed by the Cardinals, walking two and two; each having their proper officers 
and attendants, one of whom holds over his maſter's head a hat of peacock's 
| feathers, to ſhade him from the Sun. Next come the princes, the Pope's nephews, 
and the embaſſadors of crowned heads. After theſe the Pope himſelf advances, 
carried in a chair, in which he ſeems to be upon his kees, though he is really ſea- 
ted. Before him ſtands a wooden ſtool gilt, with a cuſhion of crimſon velvet, on 
which is laid the pyx wherein the Hoſte is contained, which his Holineſs bears 
with his own hands. His canopy is ſupported by the principal nobility ; and he is 
guarded by Swiſs armed from head to foot. Sometimes his Holineſs walks on foot 
in this Proceſſion, carrying the Hoſte. The cavalcade is cloſed by the apoſtolical 
Prothonotaries, Auditors, Clerks, Sc. 5 | : 
This Proceſſion generally laſts about four hours, though it has not above a mile 
to go. His Holineſs being come to St Peter's, lays down the pyx on the high altar, 
and divine ſervice is performed, in which they beſeech God, that he would make all 
the congregation preſent taſte efficaciouſly the fruits of our Saviour reſurrection, of 
whoſe paſſion this ſacrament is a commemoration, _ . 
The uſual Proceſſions of the Hoſte are nothing near ſo ſplendid. During it's 
march, the bells of the churches, by which it paſſes, are rung. The ſtreets are 
ſwept, and ftrewed with flowers and greens, and the outſide of the churches and 
_ houſes are adorned in the fame manner. A Clerk dreſſed in purple carries the 
banner of the bleſſed Sacrament ; after whom the ſinging-boys advance : then the 
members of the brotherhood two and two; and after them the croſs-bearer between 
two taper-bearers. The Clergy advance next, carrying tapers. Two incenſe-bearers 
walk immediately before the Hoſte, and perfume it all the way. The officiating 
prieſt carries it under a canopy, ſupported by the chief men of the place. The 
Laity follow after the canopy, bare-headed and carrying lighted tapers; and the 
women cloſe the Proceſſion. In ſome parts of Italy triumphal arches are raiſed, 
through which the Proceſſion paſles. Re 1 


Me ref ac 1 The Proceſſions of the holy Sacrament, in Spain, are generally very magnificent. 
1 3 They are compoſed of all the pariſhes, and religious Orders. The ſtreets, through 


which they paſs, are hung with the fineſt tapeſtry. A Cloth is ſpread quite croſs 
the ſtreet, to keep off the heat of the fun; and altars are ſet up, for the Sacrament 
to reſt on, very large, and adorned with the utmoſt magnificence. The Hoſte is 
carried under a rich canopy, followed by the King and the whole court, the ſeveral 
Councils and Tribunals, the Clergy and People. During the march, the Ladies 
from the balconies throw flowers and perfumes on the Proceſſion. Buffoons make 
a part of this devotion, dancing by the fide of the Hoſte, and playing a thouſand 
gambols during the march. 3 5 
2. At Courtray, there is a proceſſion, on Good-Fryday, of our Saviour to mount 
_ Calvary. The city gives twenty-five /xvres to a poor man, who repreſents Jeſus 
Chriſt. The Proceſſion firſt aſſembles in the Pariſh Church, where the mock 
ſaviour 1s brought into the facriſty, cloathed in a purple robe, his loyns girded with 
a thick rope, and his head crowned with throns : after which he is made to walk 
bare foot, with a pack-ſaddle about his neck, and a long croſs of great weight laid 
on his ſhoulders. Six fryars on each fide of him pull and drag him about the 
ſtreets, till a ſham Simon the Cyrenian comes to free him from his torments, by 
_ eaſing him of the croſs. But, before this, the poor wretch is half killed by the 
kicks and cuffs of the people, who repreſent the Jews. 
3. Nor is the Proceſſion, at Bruſſels, in which the crucifxion of our Saviour is re- 
preſented, leſs extraordinary. Tis performed in the church of the Auguſtins, at 
the foot of the altars. The perſons, who form the Proceſſion, aſſemble in St Gu- 
dila's, the cathedral church. The brotherhood of Mercy come thither, barefooted, 
and their faces maſked, Some carry drums covered with black cloth, Then follow 
| | 2 | a great 
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a great number of priſoners, each dragging after him an iron cannon- ball chained to 
his foot. Next come the Auguſtin fryars dreſſed in Jewiſh habits, ſurrounding a 
man (who is always a criminal, pardoned for that purpoſe) bound and fettered, 
crowned with thorns, and dreſſed in a purple robe. The Prebends, Clergy, and 
people, march in proceſſion, preceded by trumpets. In the church a large ſcaffold 
3s erected, and a croſs twenty feet high ſet upon it. The perſon, who repreſents our 
Saviour, aſcends this ſcaffold, and is followed by thoſe who repreſent the Jews, with 
hammers, nails, and ropes in their hands. The mock Jews ſtrip the pretended 
Chriſt of his ornaments, lay him along the ſcaffold, throw dice for his garments, 
and ſtrip him to his ſhirt. Laſtly, he is fixed to the croſs, by tying his hands and 
feet with leathern thongs, which are nailed to the croſs : and the better to imitate 
our Saviour's ſufferings, they put little bladders filled with blood under the thongs ; 
which being pricked with the nails, the blood is ſeen to trickle from his hands and 
feet. During the whole farce, the ſpectators beat their breaſts, and the monks ſing 
anthems ſuitable to the occaſion. 5 | 

4. The inhabitants of Nivelles annually perform a ſolemn Proceſſion in honour 
of St Gertrude. On the day of the dedication of St Michael, after ſinging Mats, 
the ſhrine of St Gertrude is placed upon a magnificent chariot drawn by fix horſes. 
Three companies of Burghers attend the triumphal car of the faint. At the 
head of the proceſſion walk the Franciſcans, Guillemites, and the Canons and 
Canoneſſes of St Gertrude. During the march, the ſaint's praiſes are ſung. The 
magiſtrates, and moſt conſiderable perſons of the city, attend the proceſſion on 
horſe-back. _ os Sb „ 

On the day after Pentecoſt, the fraternity of St Gertrude perform another pro- 
ceſſion, in honour of their patroneſs. The march is opened by a horſeman well 
mounted, who carries behind him a beautiful young maiden, repreſenting St Ger- 


trude. A nimble merry devil curvets and capers before the fictitious faint, and 


does his utmoſt to diſconcert her gravity. After her come ſeveral young girls with 
the image of the virgin, followed by the croſs-bow-men of St Catherine, and ſe- 
veral other orders. 85 : i . io. 

5. The Proceſſion of the Roſary, as the Dominicans perform it at Venice, is 
very remarkable. After the Croſs, advance a conſiderable number of little angels 
and ſaints. Theſe are ſo many beautiful boys and girls. Theſe pretended faints 
are attended by ſeveral little black devils, who make a thouſand ridiculous grimaces. 
They are followed by a number of devout women, to repreſent the ſaints of the Old 
Teſtament. The muſic mixes with the proceſſion, and the Eunuchs ſing hymns 


and motets. A bleſſed Virgin, richly dreſſed, and carrying a very large roſary in her 


hand, follows theſe devotees, carried on a litter, and ſurrounded by the Dominicans, 
all armed with rofaries. | | 


Theſe few inſtances may ſerve to give the reader an idea of Popiſh Proceſſions. 
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PROCLIANITES. Chriſtian Heretics, followers of Proclus or Proculus, a ac. Her. 


Philoſopher of Phrygia. Te 1 ; 
This Hereſiarch appeared about the year 194. He put himſelf at the head of 


to which he added, that St Paul was not the author of the Ep:/tle to the Hebrews. 
Gaius, a learned Divine, attacked Proclus, and confounded him in a public diſpute 
he had with him, in the preſence of Pope Zephirinus. He was condemned by the 
ſame Pope, and obliged to quit Rome. . 


Proclus had gained ſo great a number of diſciples, that, two hundred years after, 
they formed a moſt dangerous ſect in Phrygia. To the errors of Montanus and Pro- 


clus, they added thoſe of Seleucus and Hermias. But the doctrine they maintained 
with the greateſt warmth was, that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed our nature, not in reality, 
but in appearance only; which was the error of the Valentinians. See MoN T A- 
NIS TS and VALENTINIANS. 1 


PRO CT ORS OF THE CLERGY. In the Engliſh Eccleſiaſtical Con- 


ſtitution, are thoſe, among the clergy, who are choſen, in each dioceſe, to ſit and 
vote in the Convocation-houſe. 4; 


On every new Parliament, the king directs his writ to the archbiſhop of each 


Province, for the ſummoning all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. to fit in Convo- 


cation. The archbiſhops, after firſt citing themſelves, direct their letters to the 
n Coco biſhops, 


Eu SEB. I. 6. 


- e. 18, 20. 
a band of Montani/ts, and came to Rome, to ſpread there the errors of Montanus; 
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biſhops, &c. of their reſpective province, ordering withal, that one Procter be ſent 
for every Cathedral or Collegiate Church, and two Proctors for the body of the 
inferior Clergy of each dioceſe. Then the biſhops proceed accordingly ; and the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, and the body of the clergy, make choice of 
their Proctors, who are returned to the archbiſhop. | 


PRODIGTIES. See OMENS. 


PROEROSIA. [Gr.] Among the Greeks, were Sacrifices, offered, eg 
ds cepotws, i. e. before Seed-time, to the goddeſs Ceres. 

The firſt inſtitution of theſe facrifices was by the command of one Authias, 
a prophet, who declared that this was the only method to appeaſe the angry goddeſs, 


who had afflicted all the parts of Greece with a grievous famine. 


PROGNOSTICS. So the Cophti, or Egyptian Chriſtians, call two 
wells, or ſprings, belonging to two of their churches; by the virtue of whoſe 


waters they pretend to determine the height, to which the next flood of the Nile 
will rife. This prediction, they fay, is the reſult of a ſupernatural virtue, which 


the Virgin Mary conferred on the waters of theſe wells, after ſhe had waſhed our 
bleſſed Saviour's ſwaddling-cloaths in them. 


The method they uſe is this: they let a rope of ſtraw fall gradually down one 


of the wells, on the firſt night in the month of June, till it reaches the ſurface 


of the water. After that, they ſhut up the mouth of the well, and proceed to 
maſs. As ſoon as that ſervice is over, they draw the rope up again; and ſo many 


El. Scytp. 
de Diis Ger- 
; manis Syngr, 
3:4 18.” 


inches as it appears to be moiſtened, ſo many fathom they conclude the Nile 


will riſe. 
"PRONE. | See SERMON. 
PRONO. An idol of the antient Sclavonians of Aldenburgh. It was a ſtatue 


erected on a column, holding in one hand a plowſhare (the teſt of innocence) and 
in the other a ſpear, together with a ſtandard. It's head was crowned, it's ears 


prominent, and under one of its feet hung a little bell. The prieſt of this idol 


was called Miche. Gerold, biſhop of Aldenburgh, demoliſhed this idol, and cut 
down the grove, in which it was worſhipped, with his own hand. 


Cranzius fetches the etymology of the name from the Greek werd, which 
ſignifies the providence of God in the government of the world. Perhaps it might 
be the ſtatue of Brennus, an antient king of Germany, which the ſtupid and 


ignorant people afterwards changed into Pronus or Prono. 


PROPITIATION. See Ex IATTION and SACRIFICE. 
PROPITIATORY or MERCY-SEAT. See Akk or THE COVENANT. 
PROPHETS. In general, are thoſe, who foretel future events; as the word, 


which is of Greek original, imports. In particular, they are thoſe inſpired perſons, 
among the Jews, who were commiſſioned by God to declare his will and purpoſes 


to that people: under which character, they foretold the Captivity of the Jews, 


the coming of the Meſſiah, and other great events in the economy of divine pro- 
vidence. _— 3 | 
We have, in the Old Teſtament, the writings of ſixteen Prophets; that is, 


of four greater Prophets, and twelve leſſer Prophets. The four greater Prophets 


are; 
I. ISAIAH. 2. JEREMIAH. 3. EZEKIEL, 4. DaN I EI. 


BAR U Ek is commonly reckoned with Jeremiah. The Jews do not place Daniel 
among the Prophets, becauſe (they ſay) he lived the life of a courtier, rather than 


that of a Prophet. 


The 
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The twelve lefler Prophets are ; 
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1. Hos EA. 4. OBADIAH, 7. NAHUM. 10. HacGar. 
2. JOEL. 5. Mican. 8. HABBAKUK. II. ZECHARIAH, 
3. AMos. 6. JON AH. 9. ZEPHANIAH. 12. MALacui, 


Under the ſeveral articles of theſe Prophets may be ſeen the particulars of their 
lives, prophecies, &c. 
Beſides the Prophets here mentioned, there are found, in ſcripture, the names of 
a great many more. Epiphanius reckons up no leſs than ſeventy three Prophets, Fragm. apud 


and ten Propheteſſes, in both the Old and New Teſtament. The Prophets are : Gl A l. 


21. Solomon. 


The Propheteſſes are; 


7. Judith. 


1. Adam. 22. Ahiah. 40. Hoſea. 60. Malachi. 

2. Enoch. 23. Shameah. 41. Joel. 61. Zachariah, fa- 
3. Noah. 24. Oded. 42. Amos. ther of John 
4. Abraham. 25. Eli. 43. Obadiab. Baptiſt. 

5. Jaac. 26. Toad. 44. Jonah. 62. Simeon. 

6. Jacob. 27. Iddo. 45. 1jaiah. 63. John the Bap- 
7. Moſes. 28. Azariah. 46. Micah, ET EE. 
8. Aaron. 29. Anani. 47. Nabum. 64. Enoch. 

9. Joſbua. 30. Febu. 48. Habbakuk, 65. Methuſelah. 

10. Eldad. 31. Micaiab. 49. OG !, 66. Lameel. 

11. Medad. 32. Elijab. 50. Abdadon. 67. Balaam. 

12. Job. 33. Uzztel. 51. Feremiah. 68. Saul, 

13. Samuel. 34. Ehah. $2. N.. 69. Abimelech. 

14. Nathan. 35. Jeſus, fon of 53. Zephaniah, 70. Amaſa. 

15. David. Hananiab. 54. Uriah. 71. Zadoh. 

10. Gag. --. 36. Eliſha.” 56. Ezekiel. 72, The anonymous 

17. Fedutbun. 37. Jonadab. 56. Daniel. Prophet that 

18. Aſaph. 38. Hanamah, 57. Eſdras. came to Bethel. 

19. Heman. 39. Another Za- 58. Haggai. 73. Agabus. 5 

20. Etham. chariab. . Zachariah. 


1. Sarah, 4. Deborah. 10. The virgin Ma- 
2. Rebecca. 5. Huldab. 8. Elizabeth. 's 
3. Miriam. 6. Hannah. 9. Anna. 


The Hebrews acknowledge 


The Prophets are; 


13. David. 


4. Abigail. 


but forty-eight Prophets, and ſeven Propheteſſes. 


I. Abraham. 25. Micab. 37. Ezekiel. 
2. Iſaac. 14. Solomon. 26. Another Amos. 38. Daniel. 
3. Jacob. 15. Iddo. 27. Elijab. 39. Baruch. 
4. Moſes. 16. Micatah. 28. Eliſha. 40. Neriah. 
6. Aaron. 17. Obadiab. 29. Jonah. 41. Seratah. 

6. Joſhua. 18. Abijab. 30. 1/atah. 42. Mahaziah. 
7. Phinehas. 19. Jebu. 31. Joel. 43. Haggai. 
8. Elkanah. 20. Azariah, 32. Nahum. 44. Zechariah. 

9. Eli. 2 1. Haziel. 33. Habbakuk. 45. Malachi. 

10. Samuel. 22, Ehazar, 34. Zephamah. 46. Mordecai. 

11. Gad. 23. Hoſea. 35. Feremiab. 47. Hanameel. 

12. Nathan. 24. Amos. 36. Uriah. 48. Shellum. 

The Propheteſſes are; 
I. Miriam. 3. Hannah. 5. Hulgah. 7. The Egyptian 
2, Deborah. 6. Eſther, Midwives. 


The 
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Contra Cel- The neceſſity of the prophetical office among the Jews is thus ſet forth by Ori- 


themſelves to receive the prophetical ſpirit. The occaſion of the inſtitution aroſe 
from the peoples reſorting to the high places for ſacrifice, during the captivity, or 
the uncertain abode of the Ark of God. Here a company of Prophets were 
appointed to reſide, to bleſs the ſacrifices, and to inſtruct the people. Over theſe 
little Univerſities, or Colleges of Students, ſome venerable Prophet preſided. But 
the ſcholars were not inſpired with the ſame prophetical ſpirit, as their maſter, but 

| received prophecies at his mouth. They were called Sous of the Prophets, and, in the 

| ſchools, fat at their maſter's feet. 

The principal of theſe Academies, in the kingdom of Iſrael, were at Bethel, 
Jericho, and Gilgal. In Judah likewiſe there were ſome of theſe ſchools: parti- 
cularly at Jeruſalem there was a college of Prophets within the ſecond wall of the 
city. Out of theſe ſeminaries God made choice of thoſe, whom he deligned to 

employ in the prophetical Office. Here their minds were diſpoſed to receive the 
divine impulſe: and to this purpoſe, beſides the exerciſes of religion and piety, 
they uſed the aſſiſtance of inſtrumental muſic in their devotion ; by which they 
were often ſo elevated and tranſported beyond the ordinary power of imagination, 

as to compoſe divine hymns upon the place; the ſinging of which is called Pro- 
Pbeſhing. | V 

It is not certain what rite of initiation was uſed, when a Prophet firſt entered 

upon his office. Some ſuppoſe he was anointed with oil, in the ſame manner as 

| kings and prieſts. Others allow no other ceremony of inauguration than cloathing 
them with the prophetical mantle, which was an upper garment made of lamb's 

- ſkin, thrown over their ſhoulders. They likewiſe wore hair- cloth next their ſkin, 
tied about with a leathern girdle. | 2 


= 
the gen. Whilſt the nations round about them had their Oracles, and ſeveral ways 
| of Divination, all which were ſtrictly prohibited to the Jews; if the latter had had 
| no way of foreknowing things to come, it would have been ſcarce poſſible, con- 
| | ſidering the great inquiſitiveneſs of human nature, to have kept them from de- 
| ſpiſing the Law of Moſes, or apoſtatiſing to the heathen Oracles, or ſetting up ſome- 
1 thing like them amongſt themſelves. 1 POPE. 
Jostyuvs, About the time of Samuel, there were ſchools of the Prophets erected; and 
| proven many think that he was the author of them. They were places of education, 
| S. where young perſons were inſtructed in religion and piety, the better to prepare 
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The ſtanding methods of God's communicating himſelf to the Prophets were, 
Dreams, Viſions, and immediate Inſpirations. That by Dreams was, when, the 
perſons being overtaken with a deep ſleep, the ſpecies or images of things were pre- 
| ſented to their underſtandings, in ſuch manner that they might readily apprehend 
| the divine will; which they preſently did upon their waking. When God com- 
| municated himſelf by Viſion, it was done one of theſe two ways: firſt, by ſome- 
thing really appearing to the ſight; as when Moſes beheld the buſh burning: or, 
| ſecondly, - by powerful impreſſions on the imagination, while the Prophet was 
awake, and had the free exerciſe of his reaſon and ſenſes ; though the viſion often 
overpowered and caſt him into a trance. The method by Iiſpiration was, when 
God immediately tranſacted with the underſtanding, without any relation to the 
fancy or ſenſes. This was a calm and undiſturbed way of prophecy, and called 
by the Jews the Holy Spirit; God, by theſe divine illapſes, enabling the Prophet 

clearly and immediately to apprehend the matters delivered to him. Noh 
The higheſt pitch of this prophetical revelation was what the Jews called the 
Moſaic degree, or that way of Prophecy, with which Moſes was endowed, This 
= the Jewiſh Writers make to conſiſt in four things: firſt, that, in all God's commn- 
| nications to Moſes, he immediately ſpake to his underſtanding, without any 
dreams, viſions, or impreſſions on his fancy : ſecondly, that Moſes had the pro- 
| pPhlbecies conveyed to him without any fears or conſternations; whereas the other 
| Prophets were uſually aſtoniſhed at the ſight of God: thirdly, that Moſes wanted 
no previous diſpoſitions to make him capable of divine revelations; whereas the other 
Prophets were often forced, by preparatory arts, to invite the prophetic ſpirit to 
them : fourthly, that Moſes had the privilege of prophecy. equally at all times; 

whereas the other prophets had it only occaſionally. | 
All theſe methods of revelation ceaſed, ſome hundreds of years before the final 
period of the Jewiſh Church. Malachi was the laſt of the order, and is 9 
2 „ ele 
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called by the Jews the Seal of the Prophets. But, to ſupply the want of Prophecy, 
the Jews had recourſe to a piece of ſuperſtition called Bath-col, or the daughter of a 
voice. See BATH-COL, | | 
The prophetic ſpirit being ſo common among the Hebrews, it was neceſſary there 
ſhould be a method of tryal eſtabliſhed, to prevent impoſtors, and diſtinguiſh true 
from falſe prophets. The Jews tell us of three forts of falſe prophets, who were to 
be puniſhed with death by men; and three other ſorts, who were reſerved for 
divine puniſhment. Of the firſt rank were theſe. Firſt, He who propheſied 
what he had not heard: for this they inſtance in Zedekiah, the fon of Chenaanah, 
who made him horns of iron, and faid; Thus ſaith the Lord. This was the Lying 2 Kings xi. 
Prophet. The ſecond was, He who ſpoke what was revealed, not to him, but to“ 
another. This was called the Plagiary Prophet. The third was, He who prophe- 
fied in the name of an idol, as the prophets of Baal did. This was called the 1do/- 
Prophet. Theſe three ſorts of falſe prophets were to be put to death by the hand 
of men. The other claſs, of thoſe who were to be puniſhed by the hand of heaven, 
conſiſted of theſe: The firſt, he who ſtifled or ſuppreſſed his own prophecy, 
as Jonah did. The ſecond was, he who deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet; and 
the third was, the prophet who hearkened not to the words of his own prophecy ; 
which was the caſe of the prophet ſent to Bethel. Gi 1 Kings xiii. 9 
The cogniſance of falſe prophets belonged to the great Sanhedrim, and the me- Maron. 
thod of tryal, we are told, was this: They obſerved the judgments threatened by de Idol. c. 5 
the prophet, and likewiſe the good things predicted by him. If the judgments did | 
not take effect, this did not prove him to be a falſe prophet, becauſe God was mer- | 
ciful, as in the caſe of Hezekiah ; and the people might repent, as the Nine- 
vites did: but if he propheſied good, and it came not paſs, he was condemned 
as a deceiver and a falſe prophet. To this rule the Jews added, that a Prophet, 
who ber! the teſtimony of another undoubted Prophet, was to be eſteemed a true 
Prophet. 1 | - 
The habitations of the Prophets were plain and ſimple, which they built for 
themſelves, and cut down the wood for that purpoſe. They ſeem to have employed 
themſelves chiefly in rural affairs. Thus Eliſha quitted the plough, when Elijah Soong 1 5 


called him to the prophetic office. Zechariah was an huſbandman ; and Amos a Zech. xi. 15. 


herdſman, and gatherer of ſycamore fruit. Their poverty is conſpicuous in all ap vi. 14. 
their actions; and the preſents they received were only bread, fruits, and honey. * * 7. 


The Shunamite, who entertained Eliſha, put into the Prophet's chamber no furni- 1 Kings xiv. 
ture but what was plain and neceſſary. The fame Prophet refuſed the rich pre- 3 Kine, 5. 
ſents of Naaman. Their temperance likewiſe is remarkable. The angel gave to 10, - : 
Elijah only bread and water for a long journey; and Obadiah, the governor of 2 Kings iv. 
Ahab's houſhold, gave nothing better to the Prophets, whom he fed in caves. i 7 1 
If the reader would ſee the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy in the ſeveral ages of the 6. 
world, and the manifeſt connexion between the prophecies of every age, cleared up to 

the ſatisfaction of every ſerious and impartial enquirer, he may conſult the learned 


author referred to in the margin, who has made the following very judicious ob- 


A 


ſervation, © They who conſider the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, as ſo ma- Shay of L.4 
iſbury's Uſe. 


ny predictions only, independent of each other, can never form a right judg- and Pitent of 
nor be able to ſatisfy themſelves, when they are confronted with the objections #77: 
of unbelievers. It is an eaſy matter for men of leiſure and tolerable parts, to 
find difficulties in particular predictions, and in the application of them made 
by writers, who lived many hundred years ago, and who had many antient 

© books and records of the Jewiſh Church, from which they drew many 

* paſſages, and perhaps ſome prophecies ; which books and paſſages we have not, 
to enable us to underſtand, and to juſtify their applications. But it is not ſo 

© eaſy a matter to ſhew, or to perſuade the world to believe, that a chain of pro- 

© phecies, reaching through ſeveral thouſand years, delivered at different times, yet 

© manifeſtly ſubſervient to one and the ſame adminiſtration of providence, from 
beginning to end, is the effect of art and contrivance, and religious fraud: 
that, for ſo many ages ſucceſſively, proper perſons ſhould be found to carry on 

the cheat; and that none of them ſhould, have any . intereſt to ſerve by betraying 

the ſecret, or ſo much regard to honeſty and truth as to diſcover it. 


Vor. II. r 7 OBROERLYTE 


A A K „„ 


RE LS REST, 


ment of the argument, for the truth of Chriſtianity, drawn from this topick ; Prophecy, &c. 
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 PROSELYTE. In the religious ſenſe of the word, is one, who leaves or 
renounces: one religion, to embrace and profeſs another. The word is of Greek 
original, and ſignifies a franger, one that comes from abroad, or from another 


% 


© | 


The Hebrews diſtinguiſhed two kinds of Proſelytes. The firſt are called Proſe- 
lytes of the gate; the other, Proſelytes of juſtice. 1 

The Proſelytes of the gate were thoſe, who, without obliging themſelves to cir- 
cumciſion, or to any other ceremony of the Law, feared and worſhipped the true 
God, obſerving the precepts of the Noachidæ, or religion of the ſons of Noah. 
Of this number were, Naaman the Syrian; Nebuzaradan General of Nebuchad- 


nezzar's army; Cornelius the centurion; the Eunuch of queen Candace; and ſome 


Math, Xriil. 


others, mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles, The Jews fay, the ahh ao of the 
gate have ceaſed in Iſrael, ever ſince the obſervation of the Jubilee has been left 
off, and that the tribes of Gad, Reuben, and Manaſſeh, abiding on the other ſide 
Jordan, were carried away captive by Tiglath-Pileſer. But it is certain, there were 
Proſelytes in the time of our Saviour, who proces Phariſees with compaſſing 


5 fea and land, to make one proſelyte, and then making him a greater ſinner than he 


was before. | | 
The Profelytes of the gate had the privilege of dwelling in the land of Ifrael, 


and ſharing in the outward proſperities of the people of God. However they did 


not dwell in the cities, but only in the ſuburbs, and in the villages. In the time 


ü. of Solomon, there were one hundred and fifty-three thouſand and fix hundred of 


theſe Proſelytes, whom that prince compelled to hew wood, cut ſtones, and carry 


burthens for the building of the Temple. Theſe Proſelytes were Canaanites, who 


had continued in the country, ever fince the time uf Joſhua. Moſes forbad the 


Iſraelites to eat any animals that died of themſelves, or were ſtrangled, fo that the 


— 


SELDEN, de 


Synedr. I. 2. 
c. 2. | 


| 14. de jure 
Nat. & Gent, 
1. 2. c. 2 & 3. 


blood remained in them, and ordered them to give, or ſell, ſuch animals to the 

ſtrangers and Proſelytes. Y | | 5 | 
The Proſelytes of Fuſtice were entire converts to Judaiſm, were circumciſed, 

and engaged themſelves to obſerve the whole Law of Moſes. Before circumciſion 
was adminiſtered to them, they were examined as to the motives of their conver- 
ſion. Maimonides aſſures us, that, under the happy reigns of David and Solomon, 
they received no Proſelytes of Fuſtice, becauſe there was reaſon to ſuſpect, it was 


rather the proſperity of theſe princes, than any love to their religion, that made 


them converts to Judaiſm. When a Proſelyte was well proved, and inſtructed, they 


gave him circumciſion ; and, when the wound of his circumciſion was healed, they 
gave him baptiſm, by plunging his whole body. into a ciſtern of water. This cere- 
mony was performed in the preſence of three judges, on ſome feſtival day. The 


Baptiſm, that a Proſelyte had once received, was never after repeated, either in the 


ve of the Proſelyte himſelf, tho he ſhould afterwards apoſtatiſe, nor in that of 


his children born to him after baptiſm ; unleſs they were born of a Pagan mother, in 


which caſe they were baptiſed as Pagans. 1 185 
Boys under twelve years of age, and girls under thirteen, could not become Pro- 


ſelytes without the conſent of their parents, or, in caſe of refuſal, the concurrence 


of the officers of juſtice. Baptiſm to girls ſupplied the place of circumciſion. Each 


of them, by this means, received as it were a new birth; ſo that their parents were 


now no longer looked upon as ſuch; and thoſe, who were before ſlaves, now be- 
came free. The Rabbins teach, that the Proſelytes of Fuſtice received from heaven a 


new ſoul, and a new ſubſtantial form. J 


1, &c. 


Exod. xii. 38. 


— 


Ho R. Od. 13. 


J. . ver. 21. 


The Law of Moſes excluded certain perſons from the privilege of Proſelytiſm; 
ſome for ever, and others only for a certain time. Eunuchs were for ever excluded; 
but baſtards or illegitimate perſons were admitted after the tenth generation. The 
Moabites and Ammonites were in the fame circumſtances. The Egyptians and Idu- 
mzans were received after the ſecond generation. AEST. 
The Jews believe, that the mixed multitude, which followed the Iſraelites, when 
they went up out of Egypt, were all converts and Proſelytes of Juſtice. They rank 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moſes, among thoſe, who had embraced their religion. 


| PROSERPINE. The Queen or Goddeſs of Hell, according to the Pagan Theo- 
ogy. | „ ee O01 | | 
Quam peene furvæ regna Proſerpinæ, 

Et judicantem vidimus Racum? &c. 
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How near had I, bow nearly ſeen 
The kingdom of the ſwarthy Queen ? &c. CREECH. 


che was the wife of Pluto, the god of Hell, who carried her away by force from 
her companions, as ſhe was gathering flowers i in a grove. 


— — = quo dum Proſerpina luco '  Ov1y, Met. 


Ludit, & aut violas, aut candida lilia carpit ; | l. 5. v. 391. 


Dumque puellari ſtudio calathoſque ſinumque 
Implet, & æquales certat ſuperare legendo; 
Pœne ſimul viſa eſt, dilectaque, raptaque Diti; 
Uſque adeo Pere amor. 


Here while young Proſerpie, among the maids, 
 Diverts herſelf in theſe delicious ſhades ; 

While, hike a child, with buſy ſpeed and care, 

She gathers lilies here, and vi lets there; 

While firſt to fill her little lap ſhe flrives, 

Hell's grizly monarch at the ſhades arrives ; 

Sees her thus ſporting on the flow'ry green, 

And loves the blooming maid, as ſoon as ſeen. 

His urgent flame impatient of ro 

Swift as his thought he ſei d the eauteous prey, 


And bore her in his ſooty car away. N Mr MAxwARINO. 


Ceres, the mother of proſerpine, after long danch, having diſcovered where her 
daughter was, obtained of Jupiter, that ſhe ſhould be reſtored, provided ſhe had 
not yet taſted any thing in hell. But Aſcalaphus, the ſon of Acheron, Save evi- 
dence, that he law Proſerpine eat ſeven grains of a pomegranate : x 


<< = c4-5.- - <ae vid Ibid, v. 534. 


Solverat; &, cultis dum ſimplex errat in hortis, 
Puniceum curva decerpſerat arbore pomum; 
Sumptaque pallenti ſeptem de cortice grana 
Preſſerat ore ſuo; ſoluſque ex omnibus illud 

| Viderat . 


DL be ud dh. * thoughthſe child 

Had broke her faſt, and all her projects ſpoil d. 

As in the garden's ſhady walk ſhe ſtray d, 

PA fair pomegranate charm'd the fimple maid, 

Hung in her way, and tempting her to tafte, 

She pluck'd the fruit, and took a ſhort repaſt. 
Seven times, a ſeed at once, ſhe eat the Joe: bi 

The fact Aſcalaphus had only vicu d. Me MANWARIN IG. 


Ceres puniſhed the officious informer, by 8 him into an DP At length, 


by repeated importunities, ſhe prevailed with Jupiter, that DIE ſhould live 
half the year in heaven, and- the other half in "Opn with her huſband : 


At medius fratriſque 77 WRA Wb e | Ibid. v. 564. 


Jupiter ex æquo Sohn dividit annum. 
Nunc dea regnorum numen commune duorum 
Cum matre eſt totidem, totidem cum conjuge menſes. 


ove, ſome amend; for Ceres bofs to make, 

Tet willing Pluto ſhou'd the joy ;f ot | 

Gzves 'em of Proſerpine an equal ſhare, 
do, claim'd by both, with both divides the year. 

The godde eſs now in either empire fways, 


Six moons in hell, and fix with Ceres Hays. Mr MANWARING. 
3 The 


Vize, En. 
I. 5. u. 251. 


Acts xvi. 12. 


2 Maccab. c. 
TW 


Ov1iD Me. 
tam. I. 2. v. 8. 
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the earth during the winter, and, in the other half year, ſprouts forth, produces 


See SYNAGOGUE. 


PRO 


The Mythologiſts make Proferpine to be the emblem of .ſeed-corn, which lies in 


fruit, and is laid up in the granary. The antients called the upper hemiſphere 
Venus, and the lower Proſerpine. | 4nd 210 ivr eee 


The offering to this goddeſs was a barren beifer. 
= === = = = = - ſterilemque tibi, Proſerpina, vaccam. 


PROSEUCHEZ [Gr.]. Among the Jews, were places of prayer, as the 
word imports. The difference between the Proſeuche and Synagogues'\was, that 
the former were generally in the cities, and were covered places ; whereas the latter 
were out of the cities, and upon the banks of rivers, having no covering, except, 
perhaps, the ſhade of ſome trees, or ſome covered galleries. In the A#s mention 
is made of the Proſeuche of Philippi in Maccedonia. And on the ſabbath, wwe went 
out of the city, by a river fide, where prayer was wont to be maduvue. 

Maimonides fays, the Projeuchez ought to be built in ſuch a manner, that thoſe, 
who come into them, may turn their faces towards the temple of Jeruſalem. 

The Jews of Egypt, being delivered from the danger, to which they had been 


_ expoſed under Ptolemy Philopator, built a Proſeuche near the city of Alexandria. 


And Epiphanius tells us, that two miles from Schechem there was a Proſeuche of 
the Samaritans, ſituated in a plain, built in form of a Theatre, and without a roof, 


P RO TEST AN IS. See CALvINISTS, Lu r HERANS, Gc. 
PRO T EUS. One of the Pagan gods of the Sea. 


Ccœruleos habet unda deos; Tritona canorum, 
Proteaque ambiguum, W. 5 g 185 


A waving ſea th inferior earth embraced, : 
And Gods and Goddeſſes the waters graced ; e 
Triton, and Proteus, the deceiving God, &c. Appis o. 


le was the fon of Oceanus and Tethys, and his office was to look after Neptune's 


flocks. He was an excellent prophet; and thoſe, who had a mind to conſult him 


about future events, muſt ſurprize, and bind him; for he had the artifice to aſſume 


divers ſhapes, to avoid giving an anſwer. Cyrene, in Virgil, gives this account of 
Proteus, to her ſon Ariſtæus, who had loſt his bees. 15 n 


Eſt in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 

Cœruleus Proteus, magnum. qui piſcibus zquor, 

Et juno bipedum curru metitur equorum. | 

Hic nunc Emathiæ portus, patriamque reviſit 
Pallenen. Hunc & nymphæ veneramur, & ipſe 

Grandævus Nereus: novit namque omnia vates, 
Que ſint, quæ fuerint, quæ mox ventura trahantr . 
Quippe ita Neptuno viſum eſt; immania cujus 81 
Armenta, & turpes paſcit ſub gurgite phocas. 

Hic tibi, nate, prius vinclis capiendus, ut omnem 

Expediat morbi cauſam, eventuſque ſecundet. 5 

Nam ſine vi non ulla dabit præcepta, neque illum 

Orando flectes: vim duram & vincula capto 

Tende : doli circum hunc demum frangentur inanes. 

Ipſe ego te, medios cum ſol accenderit zſtus, 

Cum ſitiunt herbæ, & pecori jam gratior herba eſt, 

In ſecreta ſenis ducam, quo feſſus ab undis 

Se recipit; facile ut ſomno aggrediare jacentem. 

Verum, ubi correptum manibus vincliſque tenebis, 

Tum variæ eludent ſpecies atque ora ferarum. 

Fiet enim ſubito ſus E atraque tigris, 
Squamoſuſque draco, & fulva cervice leæna; 

„ 2 | | Aut 
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Aut acrem flammæ ſonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis | 

Excidet, aut in aquas tenues dilapſus abibit. 

Sed quanto ille magis formas ſe vertet in omnes, 

Tanto, gnate, magis contende tenacia vincla ; 

Donec talis erit mutato corpore, qualem 

Videris, incepto tegeret cum lumina ſomno. 


In the Carpathian bottom makes abode, 
The ſhepherd of the ſeas, a prophet and a god ; 
High ore the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finny courſers guides: 
Proteus his name : to his Pallenian port 
T ſee from far the watry god reſort. 
Him, not alone, we river gods adore, 
But aged Nereus hearkens to his lore. 
With ſure foreſight, and with unerring doom, 
He ſees what 1s, and was, and 1s to come. 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His ſcaly flocks, that graze the watry deep. 
Implore his aid; for Proteus only knows 
The ſecret cauſe and cure of all thy woes. 
But firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught; 
For unconſtrain'd he nothing tells for naught, 
Nor is with pray'rs, or bribes, or flattery bought. 
Surprize him firſt, and with hard fetters bind ; 

Then all his frauds will vaniſh into wind. 

T1 will my ſelf conduct thee on thy way, 

When next the ſouthing ſun inflames the day; 
When the dry herbage thirſts for dews in vain, 
And ſheep, in ſhades, avoid the parching plain. 
Then will T lead thee to his ſecret ſeat, F 
When weary with his toil, and ſcorch'd with heat, 
The wayward fire frequents his cool retreat. 

His eyes with heavy ſlumber overcaſt; 
With force invade his limbs, and bind him faſt. 
Thus ſurely bound, yet be not over bold; 

The ſlippery god will try to looſe his hold: 

And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight, 
And with vain images of beaſts affright : 

With foamy tuſes will ſeem a briſtly boar, 

Or imitate the hon's angry roar ; 

Break out in crackling flames, to ſhun thy ſnare ; 

Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger flare ; 

Or with a wile, thy caution to betray, 

In fleeting ſtreams attempt to ſlide away. 
But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To ftrain his fetters with a ſtricter care: 

Till tiring all his arts, he turns agen 


To his true ſhape, in which be firſt was ſeen. DRYDE v. 
Orpheus calls this deity the principle of all things; by which mythologiſts under- 


ſtand the univerſal matter, which, at the creation, received different forms. 
St Auſtin makes Proteus to be an excellent repreſentation of truth, which eſcapes 
from us, and diſguiſes herſelf a thouſand different ways, by lying concealed under 
falſe appearances, from which it cannot be ſeperated without great difficulty. 


PROTHONOTARIES (Apoſtolical). In the Court of Rome, are, A Tab'eau de 
College of Prelates, in number twelve, empowered to receive the laſt wills of "Pet 5s 
Cardinals, to make all informations and proceedings neceſſary for tht canonization 
of Saints, and all ſuch acts as are of great conſequence to the papacy, and the 
territories of the Church: for which purpoſe they have the right of admiſſion into 
all conſiſtories, whether public or half- public. They attend on the Pope, whenever 

or. II. E eee | | he 
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he performs any extraordinary ceremony out of Rome; as when Clement VIII 
went to Ferrara, to pronounce the nuptial bleſſing on Philip III of Spain, and 
Margaret archducheſs of Auſtria, They have a ſeat in the Pope's chapel, and a 
place in cavalcades, and other public ceremonies, before abbots, and all eccleſiaſtics 
under the dignity of biſhop. 


The PROVERBS. A canonical Book of the Old Teſtament, containing 
the Proverbs, or wiſe ſayings, of Solomon, the ſon of David, king of Iirael. 

This collection is but a part of the Proverbs of that prince: for we are told, 
that he pale three thouſand Proverbs, and his ſongs were a thouſand and five. His 
name is prefixed to the whole work. In the twenty-fitth chapter it is obſerved, 
that the following Proverbs belong to him, but that they were collected by perſons 
appointed by Hezekiah for that purpoſe. The thirtieth chapter is entitled, The 
words of Agur, the fon of Fakebh. The laſt chapter is inſcribed, The words of king 
Lemuel. From theſe different titles it is concluded, that the firſt twenty-four 
chapters are the genuine work of Solomon; that the five next are a collection of 
ſeveral of his Proverbs, made by order of king Hezekiah; and that the two laſt 
chapters were added, and belong to different, though unknown, authors. 

The Jews are of opinion, that Solomon wrote the Canticles in his youth, the 
Proverbs in his manhood, and the Eccle/iaftes in the latter end of his life. The 
Hebrews called this book Mz/che, which ſignifies a Proverb, or Allegory ; the 
Greeks ſtyle it IlzeaCoas}, and the Latins Proverbia; which may properly be 
rendered Sentences or Maxims. They contain rules for the conduct of all con- 
_ ditions of life; for kings, courtiers, maſters, ſervants, fathers, mothers, children, 
Sc. The Greek verſion of this book is often very different from the Hebrew, and 
adds a great many verſes, that are not found in the original. In the antient Latin 
editions ſeveral verſes are added, which have been left out ſince the time of 
St Jerom. „ ; 55 | N 

This proverbial manner of ſpeaking and writing was in great uſe and eſteem 
among the Hebrews, and in all the countries of the Eaſt. Hence it was, that 
the queen of Sheba came to prove Solomon with hard queſtions, or parables. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, they fay, held a correſpondence by letters with Solomon, 
and propoſed enigmatical queſtions to him, and anſwered thoſe that were propoſed 
to him by Solomon. 8 6 „„ wy au 


The PROVERBS of BARTHROUHERRI. A facred book of the 
modern Indian Bramins. ee 

Barthrouberri was a man famous for wiſdom, who, conſidering that knowledge 
was contained in a vaſt number of volumes, and that it was a very great taſk to 
read them all, extracted the ſubſtance of them, and worked it up into three 
hundred Proverbs, which he divided into three books. Every book contains ten 
chapters, and in each of theſe are ten Sentences or Proverbs. The firſt book is 
entitled, Of the way which leads to heaven: the ſecond, Of the conduct of a rational 

creature; and the third, Of Love. e in 


They relate of Barthrouberri, that, being of an amorous diſpoſition, he had 


married three hundred wives. This gave his father great uneaſineſs; whereupon 
he cut off his hair, and put on the habit of a Sagjaſi. His father, overjoyed at 
this change, bleſſed him, and promiſed him he ſhould live to the end of the world. 
Accordingly they pretend, he is ſtill on earth, but inviſibly, after the manner of 
| ſpirits. After the death of his father, he began his travels, permitting his three 
hundred wives to marry other men. 8 | 


PROVIDENCE (Nuns or). A community of young women at 
Paris, eſtabliſhed, about the year 1647, by Madame Polaillon, for the reception of 
poor virgins, who might otherwiſe be expoſed, through poverty, to the temptations 
of the world. This pious lady, having formed the defign, was diſcouraged from 
proſecuting it, by ſeveral perſons, who repreſented to her, that ſhe had not a fund 
ſufficient to carry it on: to whom ſhe replied, that Providence ſhould be her fund; 
and accordingly having ſucceeded in her undertaking, ſhe gave to her community 
the name of The Nuns of Providence. | 

Anne of Auſtria, mother of Lewis XIV, gave to this community, in 1051, 
the Hoſpital de la Sante in the ſuburb of St Marcellus; after which it ara 
| 2 | greatly, 
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greatly, and Madam Polaillon found herſelf at the head of a great number of 
ſiſters. The archbiſhop of Paris declared himſelf protector of this ſociety, and 
eſtabliſhed more communities of the ſame ſort at Paris. Several biſhops, in 
imitation of the archbiſhop, erected the like communities in their reſpective 
dioceſes. 

Young women are admitted into this order at twenty years of age, and make 
two vows, to wit, of chaſtity and obedience. They board young ladies, who, 
without entering into the community, chuſe to paſs their time in this ſeminary of 
virtue, They likewiſe educate young girls, who muſt not be above ten years of 
age, and ſo poor as to be deſtitute of all human aſſiſtance. | 

They elect a Superioreſs every three years; beſides whom they have a Superior, 
appointed by the archbiſhop of Paris. They have likewiſe two ladies of piety and 

virtue, preſented by the community to the archbiſhop, and admitted by him in 
quality of Benefactreſſes and Stewards of the Hoſpital of Providence. Theſe ladies 
are preſent at the meetings of the Superior and Superioreſs, on all important affairs, 
but have no voice in the aſſembly. Their chief care is, to examine and ſettle the 
accounts of the Hoſpital. | 

The Nuns of Providence are habited in black. They are indebted for the 
NO and Conſtitutions, by which they are at preſent governed, to Cardinal 
Noailles. N . 


PROVISION. In the Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law, is the title or inſtru- 
ment, by virtue whereof an incumbent holds, or is provided of, a benefice. 

Proviſions of ſmall benefices, in the court of Rome, are only ſimple ſignatures, 
which are, as it were, minutes of a Bull; becauſe the Bulls themſelves diſpatched 


on parchment would be too expenſive. The fignature is no more than the requeſt 


of the petitioner anſwered in theſe words : 


Conceſſum uti petitur in preſentia D. N. Pape. 


wrote by the Prefect of the ſignature. Extraordinary Proviſions are ſigned by the 


Pope himſelf in theſe words: 
Fiat ut petitur. 
with the firſt Letter of his name. See PREVENTION. 


PSALMO D V. Among Chriſtians, is the reciting, or ſinging, of Pſalms, 


particularly thoſe of David, and others, contained in the Book of Pſalms. See the 


following article. 
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The ſervice of the antient Chriſtian Church uſually began with reading, or ſing- B II , 
ing of Pſalms. We are not to underſtand this, as if their Pſalmody was all per- Orig. Eecl. 


divine ſervice, to make the whole more agreeable and delightful. 


As the Pſalms always made a part of divine ſervice in general, ſo ſome parti- 
cular Pſalms were appropriated to particular ſervices. Thus the ſixty-third Pſalm, 


O God, my God, early will I ſeek thee, was peculiarly ſtyled The Morning-P/alm, 
becauſe it was always ſung at Morning-ſervice. And the hundred and forty-firſt 
Plalm, Let my prayer be ſet forth in thy fight as the incenſe, was always ſung at 
Evening-ſervice. They had alſo proper Pialms adapted to the nature of their 
_ Communion-ſervice, and their funeral offices; and to all folemn feſtivals. Thus, 


. . « F E B. . N 
formed at once, in one continued courſe of repeating many Pfalms together with- 9 


out intermiſſion, but rather with ſome reſpite, and a mixture of other parts of 


in the African Church, the twenty-ſecond Pſalm, My God, my God, why haſt thou Au cus r. in 
forſaken me? was always read upon the day of our Saviour's Paſſion. The other Ff Ni. 


Plalms were ſung in the ordinary courſe, without being appropriated to particular 
times, excepting thoſe particular Pſalms, which were appointed as proper for each 
canonical hour. | | 
Beſides theſe, it was uſual for the biſhop or precentor to appoint any Pſalm, to 
be ſung occaſionally, in any part of the ſervice. Thus Athanaſius tells us, he 


THAN, 


ordered his deacon to ſing an occafional Pſalm, when his church was beſet with 23 p. 2. 
Arian ſoldiers. In ſome places, they allowed a ſhort ſpace between every Pſalm, for Ca551an, 


private prayer to be made in ſilence: and they divided the longer Pſalms into two or 
| | three 


Inſtit. I. 2. c. 
6, 11. 


Church Hiſt, 


We 
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three parts, interpoſing prayers between every diſtinction. In all the weſtern 
Churches, except the Roman, it was cuſtomary, at the end of every Pſalm, for the 
congregation to repeat the Gloria patri. But, in the eaſtern Churches, it was 
otherwiſe : for they uſed it only at the end of the laſt Pſalm, | 

As to the perſons concerned in ſinging the Pſalms publickly in the church, they 
may be conſidered in four different reſpects, according to the different ways of 
Pſalmody. For, ſometimes the Palms were ſung by one perſon alone, the reſt 

Ca5s1an, ubi hearing with attention. Sometimes, the whole aſſembly joined together, men, 


er Ps women, and children, in ſinging Pſalms and Praiſes to God. This was the moft 


Pf. xv. antient and general practice. At other times, the Pſalms were ſung alternately, the 
TS congregation dividing themſelves into two parts, and ſinging verſe for verſe. Be- 


'$1vox. fides all theſe, there was yet a fourth way of ſinging, pretty common in the 

Aroiiis. IVth century; which was, when a fingle perſon began the verſe, and the people 

44 joined with him in the cloſe. This was often uſed, for variety, in the fame ſervice 
with alternate Pſalmody. „ 

Pſalmody was always eſteemed a conſiderable part of devotion, and upon that 
account was uſually, if not always, performed in the ſtanding poſture. As to the 
voice, or pronunciation, uſed in finging, it was of two forts; the plain ſong, and 
the more artificial and elaborate tuning of the voice to greater variety of ſounds 

Av cus r. and meaſures. The plain ſong was only a gentle inflexion, or turn, of the voice, 
Confeſl. l. o. not much different from reading, like the Chant in our Cathedrals. The artificial 
VEE? ſong ſeems to have been a regular muſical compoſition, like our Anthems. 

It was no objection againſt the Pſalmody of the Church, that ſhe ſometimes 
made uſe of Pfalms and Hymns, of human compoſition, beiides thoſe of the 
facred and inſpired writers. St Auguſtin himſelf made a Pſalm of many parts, 
in imitation of the hundred and nineteenth . Pſalm, to preſerve his people againſt 
the errors of the Donatiſts. St Hilary and St Ambroſe likewiſe made many hymns, 

which were ſung in their reſpective Churches. But there were two corruptions, 

Hiezox. in crept into the Plalmody, which the Fathers declaim againſt with great warmth. 

Epheſ. v. The firſt was, the introducing ſecular muſic, or an imitation of the light airs 

of the theatre, in the devotions of the Church. The other vice complained of 

was, the regarding more the muſic of the words, and ſweetneſs of the compoſi- 

tion, than the ſenſe and meaning; thereby pleaſing the ear, without raiſing the 
affections of the ſoul. En : 

The uſe of muſical inſtruments, in the ſinging of Pſalms, ſeems to be as antient 

as Plalmody itſelf. The firſt Pſalm we read of was ſung to a tymbrel, viz. that, 

Exod. xv. 20. which Moſes and Miriam ſung after the deliverance of the children of Iſrael from 

2 cam Egypt. And afterwards, at Jeruſalem, when the temple was built, muſical inſtru- 

16, S ments were conſtantly uſed at their public ſervices, Moſt of David's Pſalms, as 

appears by the titles of them, were committed to maſters of muſic, to be ſet to 

various tunes. And this has been the conſtant practice in all ages of the Church. 

When the uſe of Organs was firſt introduced, is not certainly known. But we 

pi rin. in find, that, about the year 660, Conſtantine Copronymus, emperor of Conſtan- 

vit. Pontif. tinople, ſent a preſent of an Organ to king Pepin of France. „„ fp 

Hexrrin, Clement Marot, groom of the bed-chamber to Francis I, king of France, was 

lift. Ref. p. the firſt, who ſet about tranſlating the Pſalms into metre, He went through the 

9 firſt fifty, at the inſtigation of Vatablus, Hebrew Profeſſor at Paris; and after- 

Wards, upon his retiring to Geneva, he made an acquaintance with Beza, who 

turned the reſt, and had tunes ſet to them. And thus they began to be ſung in 

private houſes, and afterwards were brought into the churches of the French, and 

other countries. In imitation of this verſion, Sternhold, one of the grooms: of the 

privy-chamber to our king Edward VI, ſet about a tranſlation of the Pſalms in 

metre. He went through but thirty-ſeven of them, the reſt being ſoon after done 

Ful IE by Hopkins, and others. This tranſlation was at firſt diſcountenanced by many of 

the clergy, who looked upon it as done in oppoſition to the practice of chanting the 

Pſalms in the cathedrals. The uſe of theſe ſinging P/alms is rather connived at, 

than allowed, ſince no one could ever diſcover any authority for it, either from the 
Crown, or the Convocation, 


p. 406. 


PS ALMS (TRE Book oF). A Canonical Book of the Old Teſtament, 
containing ſpiritual Songs and Hymns, written by king David and others. They 
1 1 are 


PUR 
are called Pſalms from the Greek J, which ſignifies fo touch fweetly, becauſe 
with the voice was joined the ſound of muſical inſtruments, / 

Moſt of the Pſalms have a particular title, ſignifiying either the name of the 
author, or the perſon who was to fet it to muſic, or that was to ſing it; or the 
inſtrument that was to be uſed, or the tune to which it was ſet, or the ſubject 
and occaſion of the Pſalm. | | 

Some of the antients believed, that David was the ſole author of the Book of 
Palms. But the titles of them prove the contrary, Thus the nineteenth Pſalm, 
and ſome others, appear to have been written by Moſes. There are ſome Pſalms, 
as the ſecond, ſeventy-ſecond, hundred and fifth, and hundred and fixth, which 
have no titles, but are ſuppoſed to have been written by David, becauſe the ſub- 
ject matter they contain is ſuitable to the circumſtances of that prince. The 
fiftieth, ſeventy-third,. and the ten following Pfalms, are inſcribed with the name 
of Aſaph, and the ſtyle of them is more lofty than that of David's Pſalms. But 
Aſaph can hardly be ſuppoſed to have written all the Pſalms, which go under 
his name, becauſe ſome of them relate to the Babyloniſh captivity. Many of the 
Palms are under the name of the ſons of Korab, who cauſed a rebellion among 
the Iſraelites. Theſe were Levites, whoſe names were prefixed to theſe Pſalms, not 
becauſe they were the authors of them, but becauſe they were to ſing them. The 
ſame may be ſaid of thoſe Pſalms, which have Jeduthun in the title, who was 
one of the chief ſingers among the Levites. The ſeventy-ſecond, and hundred and 
twenty-ſeventh, are under the name of Solomon. The former was compoſed by 
David for his ſon Solomon, who might poſſibly be the author of the latter. 
The Book of Pſalms was collected by Ezra. The Jews have ſince divided 
them into five parts: the firſt ending at the forty-firſt Plalm ; the ſecond, at the 
ſeventy-ſecond ; the third, at the ninetieth ; the fourth at the hundred and fifth; 
and the laſt at the hundred and fiftieth. Tn” 1 5 
The word Selah is often uſed in theſe. divine Poems; but it is not eaſy to 
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aſſign the true and proper import of it. The Chaldee Paraphraſe renders it per- 


petuo tempore; and ſo ſeveral of the Rabbins expound it, but can aſſign no ſufficient 
reaſon for it. Some take it for a mufical note, or direction to the muſicians in ſing- 
ing or playing. Others again take it for a note of obſervation or remark, affixed 
to ſuch ſentences as are moſt worthy of our attention. It is derived from ſalal, 
exaltavit, and therefore may denote the elevating the voice in ſinging, and at the 
ſame time the liſting up of the heart to God. 5 OE, 
The authority and canonicalneſs of the Book of Pſalms has always been acknow- 
ledged both by Jews and Chriſtians; though ſome Heretics, as the Gnoſtics, 
Nicolaites, Manichees, and ſome among the Anabaptiſts, have denied that David 
was a Prophet, or an inſpired writer. TED 1 
Nothing can be a greater argument of the obſcurity of the Book of Pſalms, 
than the great number of commentaries that have been made upon them. The 
difficulty of explaining theſe divine ſongs proceeds from ſeveral ſources. The firſt 
is, the obſcurity of the Hebrew text: the ſecond, the ſublimity of the ſtyle ; and the 


third, the abſtruſeneſs of the matter. See the preceding article. 


PURGATORY. By this word Divines underſtand the tate of thoſe 
ſouls, which, having departed out of this life without expiating certain offences or 


impurities, which do not merit eternal damnation, and not having undergone the 
puniſhment due to their fins, are ſuppoſed to ſuffer certain puniſhments inflicted 
on them in an intermediate ſtate, before they are admitted to the enjoyment of the 
happineſs of Heaven. This notion has been held by Pagans, Jews, Chriſtians, and 
Mohammedans. 8 | | 


A Purgatory (i. e. Purification) of the ſoul, after death, was one of the tenets of 


the Platonic philoſophy, as it is thus beautifully explained by Virgil. 


Quin & ſupremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum miſeris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporeæ excedunt peſtes: penituſque neceſſe eſt 
Multa diu concreta modis inoleſcere miris. 

Ergo exercentur pœnis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt : aliz panduntur inanes 


 Suſpenſz ad ventos; aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Vo I. II. | Ffit Infectum 


En. I. 6. v. 
735 
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Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Quiſque ſuos patimur Manes : exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elyſium, & pauci læta arva tenemus : 
Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 


Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Ztherium ſenſum, atque aurai ſimplicis ignem. 


Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains; 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the foul remains. 
The relics of inveterate vice they wear, 
And ſpots of fin obſcene in eu ry face appear. 
For this are various penances enjoyn d; 
And ſome are hung to bleach upon the uind; 
Some plung'd in waters, others purg'd in fires, 
Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the ruſt expires. 
All have their Manes, and thoſe Manes bear : IF 
The few, jo cleans'd, to the abodes repair, 5 
And breathe, in ample fields, the ſoft Elyſian air. 
Then are they happy, when, by length of time, 
The ſcurf is worn away, of each committed crime. 
No ſpeck is left, of their habitual ſtains, e 
But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. DRY DEN? 


The Jeus acknowledge a ſort of Purgatory, which continues one whole year 
after the perſon is departed. During this time, the ſoul is at liberty to come upon 
earth, to viſit its body, and to frequent thoſe places and perſons, to which it 

had a particular relation during it's life here. All this time, they pray for the re- 
poſe of the dead, and are perſuaded they procure reſt for them, and pardon of 
-their ns. e = 3 


We find ſeveral ſtories in the books of the Rabbins, which prove, that Purgatory 


Cod. Chagi- is a popular opinion among them. Rabbi Eliſha having fallen into hereſy, his 


geah. Barto- 


rg ſalvation was doubted of after his death. One of his friends, called Meir, under- 


took to cauſe a ſmoke to proceed out of his tomb, as a token that he was in 
Purgatory. Another Rabbi, named Jehonan, took upon himſelf to cauſe this 
ſmoke to ceaſe, as a token that he was delivered out of Purgatory. They both 
5 accompliſhed what they had propoſed, and then it was no longer doubted that 
Rab. Tax- Eliſha was faved. The Rabbi Akiba ſaw once, in a church-yard, a man that had 
rags bog been dead a good while, walking in great haſte with a burden of wood upon his 


| doth Noah. ſhoulders. Akiba aſked him, whether he had occaſion for any aſſiſtance. The 


dead man told him, that, in his life-time, he had been a receiver of cuſtoms, and, 
to expiate the extortions he had been guilty of in his employment, he was con- 
demned to carry wood in this manner. He deſired him to inform his widow and 
ſon of the ſtate he was in. Akiba found them out, and taught them to fay, 
| Bleſſed be the Lord, and let him be bleſſed. And no ſooner had they pronouced theſe 


words, but the deceaſed was delivered out of Purgatory, and appeared to Akiba, 
to thank hm. : 


The Jews call Purgatory, Abraham's boſom, the treaſury of the living, the garden 
of Eden, and the Upper Gehenna. The Sabbath-day is a day of remiſſion for the 
ſoul in Purgatory : they do not burn upon that day. The Jews offer up a great 


many prayers, on the Day of Expiation, for the comfort of ſuch ſouls as are in 
the Upper Gebenna. 


The doctrine of Purgatory is a very lucrative article to the Clergy of the 

Romiſh Church, who are very liberally paid for the Maſſes and Prayers for the ſouls 
Casar.deof the deceaſed. We are told by ſome of their Doctors, that Purgatory is a ſub- 
3 * terraneous place, ſituated over the hell of the damned, where ſuch ſouls as have 
= © not yet made the full ſatisfaction they owe to divine juſtice, for their ſins, ate 
* purged by fire, after a wonderful and incomprehenſible manner.” Here they are 


purified from thoſe dregs, which hinder them from entring into their eternal country, 
as the Catechiſm of the Council of Trent expreſſes it. 


DH * The Mohammedans acknowledge two Purgatories. The firſt they call Adbab.-al- 


33 cabr, the puniſhment of the grave. The ſecond they call Araf, being a place lying 
'F 37" between Paradiſe and Hell, See ADH AB-AL-CABR and ARap. 
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PURIFICATION. A religious ceremony, common to all religions. 
It conſiſts in being made clean from ſome ſuppoſed pollution or defilement. 


The Pagans, before they facrified, uſually bathed or waſhed themſelves in water. 


They were eſpecially careful to waſh their hands, becauſe with theſe they were to 
164 the victims conſecrated to the gods. Hence Tibullus : 


Caſta placent ſuperis, pura cum veſte venite, Eleg. I. 2. v. 
Et manibus puris ſumite fontis aquam. 15. 


The Gods are pure, and purity require: 
Before their pow'rs in ſpotleſs garments land, : 
And ſprinkle water with unſullied hand. DARx. 


The Greeks called this purification, which was made before facrifice, yer, the 

waſhing of the hands. This ceremony of waſhing the body and the hands came 

from the Eaſt, and probably deſcended from the Patriarchs. For it was particu- 

larly uſed by the Oriental nations. The Egyptians practiſed it in the ſervice of 

their goddeſs Iſis, and the Perſians in the worſhip of Mithra or the Sun. It was | 
likewiſe uſed as a teſtimony of innocence. Thus Pilate, to juſtify himſelf, waſhed Match. xxvii. 
his hands before the people, ſaying, I am innocent of the blood of this juſt perſon, 24. 

ee ye to it. 8 

f I was cuſtomary to waſh the veſſel or cup, with which they made libations to 

the gods; in doing of which they ſometimes uſed ſulphur, as appears from theſe 

verſes of Homer. | 5 | 


T9 e 10! © ynaon Aator ing nE Fre II. I. 16. v. 
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This ting'd with ſulphur, ſacred firſt to flame, 

He purg'd; and waſh'd it in the running ſtream : 

Then cleans'd his hands; and fixing for a ſpace 

His eyes on heav'n, his feet upon the place 

Of ſacrifice, the purple draught he pour d 3 

Forth in the midſt ; and thus the god implor d. Mr Pops. , 


Ovid mentions the uſe of ſulphur and eggs in purifying a bed, or any place : 


Et veniat que luſtret anus lectumque locumque, | De arte aman· 
. Preferat & tremula ſulphur & ova manu. : A 
See ABLUT ION. E „ 
There were ſeveral kinds of Purifications, among the Hebrews, which had re- 
lation to the ſeveral impurities that might be contracted. When a woman was 
brought to bed of a male child, ſhe was eſteemed impure for forty days; and Levit. xii 
when of a female, for ſixty days. At the end of this time, ſhe carried a lamb to 
the door of the temple, to be offered for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon 
or turtle for a fin-offering. If ſhe was not rich enough to purchaſe a lamb, ſhe 
gave two turtles, or two young pigeons, the one for a burnt-offering, and the 
other for a ſin-offering. And by this facrifice ſhe was cleanſed or purified, The 
Virgin Mary, the mother of our Saviour, complied with the Jewiſh law in this 
reſpect ; in memory of which the Church has inſtituted the feaſt of the Purification. 
See the following article. 
The uſe of the marriage-bed ſubjected both the man and the woman to impurity, Levit. xv. 
and they were unclean until the evening, when they purified themſelves by bathing, 
When a woman had her monthly infirmities, ſhe was unclean for ſeven days; and, 
if, during this time, any man came near her, he was likewiſe defiled for ſeven days, 
and the bed they lay upon was polluted. Involuntary pollutions in ſleep were pu- 
ried by bathing ; as were pollutions contracted at the burial of the dead. 


Beſides 


| 
; 
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Beſides theſe, the Hebrews had an infinite number of other Purificatio ns. Fot 
Mark vii. 3, example; before they fat down to eat, they waſhed their hands, by pouring water 
from their fingers ends up to their elbows. When they returned to their houſes, 
they waſhed their hands. They likewiſe purified their pots and cups, their beds, 
Matth. xv. 2. and other furniture. They more than once reproved our Saviour and his diſciples 
John ii. 6. for not waſhing before meals. «At the marriage of Cana in Galilee, there were fix 
great pitchers of water ſet for the purification of the gueſts. 
The Chriſtian Purification is that of the heart, and not of the hands. And of 
this, the Sacrament of Baptiſm (or waſhing with water) is the outward and viſible 
2 Pet. iii. 21. ſign; not the putting away of the filth of the fleſh (as St Peter obſerves) but the 
anſwer of a good conſcience towards God. 2 
The Holy Water of the Roman Catholics is uſed by way of Purification. See 
WATER (Ho v). | 0 


l vp Ch. ili. & iv. The Koran of Mohammed requires Purifications as previous to the duty of Prayer, 
if Of theſe there are two ſorts: the one called G99, being a total immerſion or 


bathing of the body in water; and the other called Modu, which conſiſts in waſh- 
ing the face, hands, and feet, in a certain manner, The firſt 1s required in ſome 


bo extraordinary caſes only ; as, after having lain with a woman, or been polluted by 


emiſſion of ſeed, or by approaching a dead body; women alſo being obliged to it 


= after their courſes or child-birth. The latter is the ordinary ablution in common 
| caſes, and before prayer. Theſe Purifications ſeem to have been borrowed b 


Mohammed from the Jews ; though it is certain the Arabs uſed them long before 
his time, as moſt of the Eaſtern nations did, and till continue to do; the warmth 
of the climate requiring a greater degree of cleanlineſs than theſe colder Parts. But 

the Mohammedans pretend they are as antient as Abraham, who, they ſay, was en- 

Joined by God to obſerve them, and was ſhewn, by the angel Gabriel, the manner 
of making an ablution. FD 7 : „ 

| Leſt fo neceſſary a preparation to their devotions ſhould be omitted, either 
they are allowed, in ſuch caſes, to make uſe of fine {and or duſt inſtead of it; 
and then they perform this duty by clapping their open hands on the ſand, and 

paſſing them over the parts, in the ſame manner as if they were dipped in water. 
See MOHAMMEDANS. | 


| 
| 

Where water cannot be had, or when it may be of prejudice to a perſon's health, 
| 


| 5 PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. A feſtival of 
' | the Chriſtian Church, obſerved on the ſecond of February, in memory of the Pre- 


ſentation of Chriſt in the temple, -and his mother's ſubmitting to the Jewiſh 

law of Purification, after the birth of a male child. See the preceeding article, 

Me have very little account of the life of the Virgin Mary recorded in the 

ſcripture. She was of the royal race of David, and alſo related to the family of 

Luke i. 5. 36. Aaron, ſince Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, was her couſin. All that is delivered 

down to us concerning her birth and parents, is to be found only in ſome apocryphal 

writings, fuch as, The Goſpel of the Birth of the Virgin, and the Protevangelium 

aſcribed to Sr James. According to theſe, Mary was the daughter of Joachim and 

Anna, of the tribe of Judah. She was conſecrated to the Lord, and offered in the 

l temple, from her earlieſt youth ; and the prieſts betrothed her to Joſeph, a vene- 
l . rable old man, not to live with him in the ordinary uſe of marriage, but that he 
l might be the guardian of her virginity. This extraordinary woman was choſen b 

| the Providence of God to be the mother of the Meſſiah ; the hiſtory of whoſe 

birth may be ſeen at large in the writings of the Evangeliſts. The Fathers aſſure 

us, that Jeſus came out of his mother's womb, without breaking the ſeal of her 

virginity, or giving her any pain. I omit the Scripture account of the Virgin Ma- 

ry, Las ſhall only add ſuch particulars concerning her as are to be met with in other 

| —— — — he = — 2 
| The antient tradition of the Orientals is, that Joſeph and the Virgin, when they 
had fled into Egypt by command of the angel, made their abode at Heliopolis ; and 


l 1 between Cairo and Heliopolis they ſhew a fountain, and a garden of Balm, where 


they pretend the holy virgin made a ſtop, and waſhed her ſon's linnen. This place 

| is ſtill held in great veneration by the Egyptian Chriſtians. 

Alfter the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt, it is thought St John took her with him to 

Axpsx. CRE: Epheſus, where ſhe died in an extreme old age. There is a letter of the OEcume- 

Veg row. nical Council of Epheſus, importing, that, in the Vth century, it was believed ſhe 
6 5 1 N was 
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was buried there. Other authors believe, ſhe died and was buried at Jeruſalem. 
The emperor Marcian, being anxious to find the body of the Virgin, applied to Jon. Diac. 
Juvenal biſhop of Jeruſalem, who aſſured him her ſepulchre was at Gethſemane fangt. B. 1 
near that city; which ſepulchre the emperor ordered to be tranſported to Con- 
ſtantinople. It 1s pretended, that the apoſtles, being diſperſed in different parts of Jou. Pa- 
the world, were all of them on a ſudden miraculouſly tranſported to Jeruſalem, that 8 
they might be preſent at the death of the bleſſed Virgin. After her deceaſe, they Deiparæ. 
buried her in the valley of Gethſemane, where for three whole days were heard 
concerts of heavenly ſingers. 
Nicephorus Caliſthus pretends to give us a deſcription of the Virgin's perſon. He Hit. Fecleſ 
 fays, ſhe was of a ſmall ſtature; her complexion of the colour of wheat; her hair E 2. © 23. 
fair; her eyes lively ; her eye-brows black and ſemicircular ; her noſe pretty long ; 
her lips red ; her hands and fingers large; her air grave and modeſt; her cloaths plain 
and neat, and of the natural colour of the wool. It has been pretended that St Luke 
drew her picture, and in ſeveral places they ſhew pictures of her, which they affirm 
to be copies from St Luke's original. But the antients no where inform us, that 
St Luke was a painter, or that he drew the Virgin's picture. | 
The Jeu, the profeſſed enemies of our Saviour, have vented many falſchoods 7:4. Toledos | 
concerning the Virgin Mary. They pretend, ſhe was a Milliner, and married to er 8 
one named Johanan; that ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be corrupted by one named Pan- e 
derus, who had a ſon by her, called Joſhua or Jeſus; and that Panderus withdraw- 
ing to Babylon, Mary was forced to keep her ſon. Akiba, they fay, took a journey 
to Nazareth, on purpoſe to inform himſelf concerning the birth of Jeſus, where he 
learned from Mary herſelf, that ſhe had been guilty of adultery. : 
The Mobammedans, on the contrary, have a great eſteem for the Virgin Mary: 
but they have invented many fabulous ſtories concerning her. The nineteenth 
chapter of the Koran is intitled Mary, and contains ſeveral circumſtances relating 
to the birth of Jeſus, as follows: Remember in the book of the Koran the ſtory s a  «'s 
* of Mary; when ſhe retired from her family to a place towards the eaſt, and Koran, c. 19- 
took a veil to conceal herſelf from them; and we ſent our ſpirit Gabriel unto 
her, and he appeared unto her in the ſhape of a perfect man. She ſaid, I fly 
for refuge to the merciful God, that he may defend me from thee: if thou feareſt 
him, thou wilt not approach me. He anſwered, verily I am the meſſenger of 
thy Lord, and am ſent to give thee a holy fon. She ſaid, How ſhall I have a 
ſon, ſeeing a man hath not touched me, and I am no harlot. Gabriel replied, 
So ſhall it be: thy Lord faith, this is eaſy with me; and we will perform it, that 
we may ordain him for a ſign unto men, and a mercy from us: for it is a thing 
which is decreed. Wherefore ſhe conceived him; and ſhe retired aſide with 
him in her womb to a diſtant place, and the pains of child-hirth came upon her 
near the trunk of a palm-tree. She ſaid, Would to God J had died before this, 
and had become a thing forgotten, and loſt in oblivion! And he who was beneath 
her called to her, faying, Be not grieved : now hath God provided a rivulet unto 
thee ; and do thou thake the body of the Palm-tree, and it ſhall let fall ripe 
dates upon thee, ready gathered. And eat, and drink, and calm thy mind. 
Moreover if thou ſee any man, and he queſtion thee, ſay, verily I have vowed a 
faſt unto the Merciful; wherefore I will by no means ſpeak to a man this day. 
So ſhe brought the child to her people, carrying him in her arms. And they 
ſaid unto her, O Mary, now haſt thou done a ſtrange thing: O ſiſter of Aaron, 
thy father was not a bad man, neither was thy mother an harlot. But ſhe made 
ſigns unto the child to anſwer them; and they ſaid, how ſhall we ſpeak to him, 
who is an infant in the cradle? Whereupon the child faid, Verily I am the 
ſervant of God: he hath given me the book of the goſpel, and hath appointed 
me a prophet. And he hath made me blefled, whereſoever I ſhall be, and hath 
commanded me to obſerve prayer, and to give alms, ſo long as I ſhall live; and 
he hath made me dutiful towards my mother, and hath not made me proud or 
unhappy. And peace be on me, the day whereon I was born, and the day 
whereon I thall die, and the day whereon J ſhall be raiſed to life. This was 
Jesus the fon of Mary. | 
The angel Gabriel, they pretend, appeared to the Virgin in the ſhape of a 
full grown, but beardleſs youth. A Beridacoi, not contented with having given one 
good reaſon why he appeared in this form, viz. to moderate her ſurprize; adds, 
that perhaps it might be to raiſe an emotion in her, and aſſiſt her conception. 
V or, II. Ggee The 
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: ee inferior to that paid to God himſelf, or Jeſus Chriſt. F. Bary aſſures us, Paradiſe is 
ed to Philagia. | 
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The general opinion of the Mohammedans is, that Gabriel blew into the boſom 
of her ſhift,, which he opened with his fingers, and his breath reaching her womb 
cauſed the conception. * N 

Thete is no title of honour but what the Divines of the Romiſb Church have 
beſtowed on the Virgin Mary. They have robbed Paganiſm of every thing that 
was moſt auguſt and glittering, to beſtow it upon the mother of our Saviour. That 
Church, in her Litanies, calls the holy Virgin the mother of God, the queen of angel; 
the refuge of finners, the mother of mercy, the gate of henven, the myſtic roſe, the 

| virgin of virgins, &c. Writers of note among them have ſtyled her Godde and 
In Proverb. F. Salazar declares her to be the Accompliſhment of the Trinity. An abſolute and 
ſovereign power over her fon, our Saviour, has been attributed to her: witneſs the 
hymn, which begins ; 


O felix puerpera, 
Noſtra pians ſcelera, 
Jure matris impera 
Redemptori. 


Theſe extravagant ideas of the holy Virgin have produced a Devotion to her, little 


open to ſuch as keep in their chambers, or carry about them, an image of the 
* Virgin, and look ſtedfaſtly at it; who night and morning beg a bleſſing of her, 
* ſtanding near ſome of the churches dedicated to her; who out of reſpect avoid 
© pronouncing her name, but uſe ſome other inſtead of it; who beg of the angels to 
© ſalute the mother of God in their name; who give her images honourable names, 
aand caſt amorous glances at them. &c. F 5 1 
Svrrxen. in Whoever expects to draw down the benedictions of the Virgin upon him, muſt 
Ann. Chr. ſalute her every day both at going out and coming in. This ſalutation is called an 
Ave-Mary, becauſe, in faluting her, they uſe theſe words, Ave Maria, i. e. Hail 

Mary! The Legends are full of memorable inſtances of benefits procured by Ave- 
Maries; not to mention the thouſand days indulgence granted by Leo X and Paul V, 

to ſuch as repeated them in the hour of the Angelus. 

The Virgin Mary has ſeveral feſtivals. The chief of them are; 


The Purification ?_ 
The Annuntiation © 


The Viſitation 1 

The Aſſumption 5% Our Tach. 
The Nativity | 

The Conception 1 


| Theſe are treated of under their reſpective article. 

The relics of the bleſſed Virgin are ſhewn in moſt places. They have all her hair ; 
and as to her milk, we are aſſured, that not one drop of it was ever loſt, and that 
relics were made of it immediately after our Saviour's birth. Our Lady's wedding- 
De Annulo Ting is preſerved with great veneration at Perouſe, and is ſaid to have wrought 
pronubo many miracles. Her cloaths are ſhewn at Rome, and elſewhere ; her ſhifts at 
%. V8: Chartres, and Aix la Chapelle; one of her handkerchiefs at Treves; her girdle at 
7 our Lady of Montſerat; one of her combs at Rome; her ſhoes at our Lady of Puy; 
and one of her ſlippers in Brittany, They have no relics of her body left, that being 

taken up into heaven. - 
She has chapels dedicated to her in moſt parts of Chriſtendom, where they 
pretend ſhe works miracles. The moſt famous of theſe chapels are; that of 
Neuſtra Sennora del Pilar at Saragoſſa; Our Lady of Atocha at Madrid; Our Lady 
of Lieſſè in Picardy ; and Our Lady of Loretto. See ATocna, LoRETTo, &c. 
The feſtival of the Purification of the Virgin Mary was inſtituted by the em- 
peror Juſtinian, about the middle of the VIth century. They gave to this feaſt the 
name of Hypapante, which ſignifies meeting, becauſe when Chriſt was brought into 
the temple, Simeon and Anna met him there, and bore teſtimony to him. It 1s 
likewiſe called Candlemas- day. See CAN DLEMAS-DA x. | 3 
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PU RIM. The Feaſt of Lots. A ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, inſtituted in 
memory of a ſignal deliverance, which happened to them in the Perſian Empire, 
at the time when Eber was Queen. The ſtory of Haman's wicked attempt to 
deſtroy them, and their preſervation by means of Mordecai and Eſther, are at large 
related in the book of Ether. I ſhall therefore only obſerve here, that this feſtival, 
inſtituted in memory of that deliverance, was called Purim, from the Perſian word 
Pur, which ſignifies Lots; becauſe Haman had /t lots, in the firſt month of the 
year, which marked out the twelfth month of the ſame year for the execution of 
his deſign. The Feaſt of Lots was celebrated among the Jews of Shuſhan on the 
fourteenth day of Adar, and among the other Jews of the Perſian Empire on the 
fifteenth of the ſame month, which anſwers to our February. 

The Jews have continued to obſerve the feſtival of Purim in all ages. On the Buxroxr, 
Eve of the Feaſt, they keep a ſtrict faſt, in memory of that kept by Eſther and Syn. Jud. c. 
| Mordecai. They aſſemble in the ſynagogue, and light up lamps; and, as ſoon as“ 
the ſtars begin to appear, they begin to read the book of Ffther. There are five 
places in the text, at which the reader raiſes his voice with all his might, and makes 
a dreadful howling. When he comes to the place that mentions the ten ſons of 
Haman, he repeats it very quick, without taking breath, to ſhew that theſe ten 
perſons were deſtroyed in a moment. Every time the name of Haman is pro- 
nounced, the children with great fury ſtrike againſt the benches of the ſynagogue, 
with mallets or ſtones, and make Jamentable cries. Formerly it is ſaid, they uſed to 
bring into their ſynagogues a great ſtone, having the name of Haman written upon 
it; and all the time the book of Eſther was reading, they ſtruck upon it with 
other ſtones, till it was broken to pieces. It was a cuſtom likewiſe to erect a gibbet, 
and hang upon it a man of ſtraw, which they called Haman. But it being thought 
they had an intention to inſult the Chriſtians upon the death of Chriſt, the emperor 
Theodoſius II forbad them the uſe of this ceremony, upon penalty of forfeiting all 
their privileges. Ln . 
The feaſt of Purim, or Lots, in the manner the Jews obſerve it, has a good deal 
of reſemblance to the Bacchanalia of the Pagans. Mirth, diverſions, and good 
chear, make as it were the very eſſence of it. The ſpirit of revenge, which ani- 
mated the Jews of Shuſhan againſt their enemies, has paſſed down to their poſterity. 
They allow the drinking of wine, on this occaſion, to excels, becauſe they ſay, 
it was by making king Ahaſuerus drunk, that Eſther procured the deliverance of 
the Jews. They compel every one to be preſent at the ſynagogue, becauſe all had 

a ſhare both in the danger and deliverance. — 
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PURIT ANS. A ſect of rigid Calviniſts, who made their firſt appearance 

in England about the year 1565, in the reign of Queen Elizabetn. | 
Thuanus gives us the following account of them: At the ſame time, in Hitt. lib. 43. 

England, Coleman, Burton, Hallingham, and others of the tame opinions, who 

believed, or at leaſt pretended to believe, that their own ſcheme of religion was 

more pure and unexceptionable than any other, began to call in queſtion the re- 

© ceived diſcipline of the Church of England, and to oppoſe the Liturgy, and au- 

© thority of the biſhops ; becauſe, they ſaid, theſe differed but little from the Church 

© of Rome, and, for their own parts, they thought themſelves obliged to conform 

© to the Plan of Geneva. Though they were checked at firſt, yet their party in- 

* creaſed to a conſiderable number. Some of the Biſhops inclined to their perſua- 

* ſion, and many of the Lay gentry, who wanted to have more of the Church 


lands; not to mention the common people, who were fond of novelties, and 
© beſt pleaſed with thoſe, which made moſt noiſe againſt the Pope.” eee 
The riſe of this ſect greatly alarmed both the Church and the State, who were 
very vigilant in their endeavours to ſuppreſs it. Nor were the Puritans leſs active 
to increaſe their party; and, the more ſtrongly to ſecure their proſelytes, they 
obliged ſuch, as entered into their congregations, to make the following Pro- 
teſtation. | 3 Bs | 
Being thoroughly perſuaded in my conſcience by the working, and by the CoLLIER's 
word of the Almighty, that theſe relics of antichriſt be abominable before the wow _ P. 
Lord our God; and alſo, for that by the power, mercy, ſtrength, and goodneſs, ..* E 
© of the Lord our God only, I am eſcaped from the filthineſs and pollution of theſe 
_ © deteſtable traditions, through the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; 
* and laſt of all, inaſmuch as by the working alſo of the Lord Jeſus OY 
| | "2 * opirit, 
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Spirit, I have joined in prayer, and hearing God's word, with thoſe that have not 
yielded to this idolatrous traſh, notwithſtanding the danger for not coming to my 
pariſh-church, &c. Therefore I come not back again to the preaching, Gc. of 
them that have received theſe marks of the Romiſh beaſt, 

© ]. Becauſe of God's commandment to go forward to perfection, Heb. vi. 1. 
2 Cor. vil. 1. a Ixxxiv. 1. Eph. iv. 15, Alſo to avoid them. Rom. xvi, 17. 
JJ “ 5 
II. Becauſe they are abomination before the Lord our God. Deut. vii. 25, 26. 
and xiii. 17. Ezek. xiv. b. 

© III. I will not beautify with my preſence thoſe filthy rags, which bring 
the heavenly word of the Eternal our Lord God into bondage, ſubjection, and 
ſlavery. 1 7 5 


II. Becauſe I would not communicate with other mens fins. 70% ii. 9, 10, 11. 


2 Cor. vi. 17. Touch no unclean thing, Cc. Sirach xiii. 1. 
V. They give offences, both to the preachers and the hearers. Rom. xvi. 17. 
Luke xvil. 1. 1 
* VI. They glad and ſtrengthen the Papiſts in their errors, and grieve the godly, 
Egek. Xiil. 21, 22. Note this 21 verſe. : Be 

VII. They do perſecute our Saviour Jefus Chriſt in his members. As ix. 4, 5. 
2 Cor. i. 5. Alſo they reject and deſpiſe our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Luke x. 
16. Moreover, thoſe labourers, who at the prayer of the faithful, the Lord hath 
ſent forth into his harveſt, they refuſe, and alſo reject. Matt. ix. 38. 

VIII. Theſe Popiſh garments are now become very idols indeed, becauſe they 
are exalted above the word of the Almighty. 


IX. I come not to them, becauſe they ſhould be aſhamed, and fo leave their idola- | 


0 


trous garments, Fc. 2 The. iii. 14. If any man obey not our fayings, Note him. 


Moreover, I have now joined my ſelf to the Church of Chriſt. Wherein I 
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have yielded my ſelf ſubject to the diſcipline of God's word, as I promiſed at | 


my baptiſm. Which if I ſhould now again miſtake, and join my ſelf with their 


« traditions, I ſhould forſake the union, wherein I am knit to the body of Chriſt, 


and join my ſelf to the diſcipline of antichriſt. For in the church of the tradi- 


_ © tioners, there is no other diſcipline than that which hath been maintained by the 
* antichriſtian Pope of Rome ; whereby the Church of God hath always been 
* afflicted, and is until this day. For the which cauſe I refuſe them. os, 


* God give us grace {till to ſtrive in ſuffering under the croſs, that the bleſſed 
word of our God may only rule, and have the higheſt place to caſt down ſtron 
holds, to deſtroy or overthrow policy or imaginations, and every high thing that 
is exalted againſt the knowledge of God, and to bring into captivity or ſubjection 
every thought to the obedience of Chriſt, &c. 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. That the name 
and word of the Eternal, our Lord God, may be exalted, or magnified above all 
things, P/al. viii. 2. LE - od eons 

At firſt, theſe Diſſenters had no diſtin& form either of diſcipline or worſhip, but 


every preacher was left to his diſcretion. Afterwards Cartwright, one of their 
principal Divines, drew up a body of diſcipline ; and this book was looked upon as 


the ſtandard for public worſhip. They continued a diſtin& ſect for ſome time, but 


were afterwards loſt in the body of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


PUTEAL [Lat.] So the Romans called a little altar, hollow at the top, like 


a pit or well (as the name imports) ; which they uſed to erect over ſuch places, as 
had been ſtruck and damaged by thunder. 


There was one in the Forum Romanum, near the ſtatues of Marſyas and the two 


Janus's. It was called Puteal Libonis, having been erected by Scribonius Libo, by 
order of the ſenate. Cloſe by this Puteal was the Pretor's Tribunal, before which 
all matters were brought relating to the Bankers, who uſually dwelt in this part of 


city. Horace, deſcribing the hurry of affairs in Rome, tells us he was deſired by 
Roſcius to attend 1n this place. 


V ante ſecundam 


oſcius orabat ſibi adeſſes ad Puteal cras. 


Under theſe altars the Aruſpices carefully buried all that had received any injury 
from the thunder, Lucan alludes to this cuſtom in the following verſes : 
8 | | 


=- - Aruns 
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— . = Aruns diſperſos fulminis ignes 
Colligit, & terræ mœſto cum murmure condit. 0 1. ver. 
Ws | Ol. 
Aruns collects the marks of heaven's dread flame; 
In earth he hides em with religious hand, 898 
Murm'ring a pray r. Row E. 


P UZ Z A. A goddeſs of the Chineſe. Her image is ſeated on the flower Kizcnrs, 
Lotos: it has fixteen hands, armed with knives, ſwords, halberts, books, fruits, China illuſtr. 
plants, wheels, goblets, vials, &c. . 

The Chineſe Bonzes give the following account of this goddeſs. Three Nymphs, 
they ſay, came down from heaven to waſh themſelves in a river. They were ſcarce 
got into the water, before the herb called Yeficaria, or Lotos Aquatzca, appeared on 
one of their garments, with it's coral fruit upon it, and they could not imagine 
from whence it ſhould proceed. The nymph, to whom the garment belonged, was 
unable to reſiſt the temptation of taſting ſuch charming fruit, and, by indulging 
her curioſity, became pregnant, and was delivered of a boy, whom ſhe took care 
of till he was of age, and then, leaving him to purſue the dictates of his own in- 
clinations, returned to heaven. He afterwards became a great man, a law-giver, and 
a conqueror. The Nymph, his mother, is worſhipped as a goddeſs, under the name 
of Puzza : but why ſuch a number of hands is aſcribed to her, we cannot fay. 


PYANEPSIA [Gr.] An antient Athenian feſtival, fo called, hu g {Lay 
@vavz, from boyling pulſe ; of which Plutarch gives the following account. 

Theſeus, after the funeral of his father, paid his vows to Apollo upon the ſeventh 7: Theſeo. 
day of the month Pyanep/ion ; becauſe on that day the youths, who returned with 
| him fafe from Crete, made their entry into the city. Theſe young men, putting 
all that was left of their proviſion together, and boiling it in one common pot, 
feaſted together on it, and made great rejoicing. Hence was derived the cuſtom of 


boiling pulſe on this feſtival. 


They likewiſe carried about an olive-branch, bound about with wool, and called 
Elgg un, from tiep:, wool, and crowned with all forts of firſt- fruits, to ſignify that 
ſcarcity and barrenneſs were ceaſed, ſinging in proceſſion this ſong : 
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Eireſione, figs produce, 
1nd wholeſome bread, and chearful oyl, 
And honey, lab'ring bees faveet toll ; 
But above all wine's noble juace ; 
Then cares thou in the cup ſhalt ſteep, 
And full of joy receive ſoft ſleep. ES: Du kx. 


When the ſolemnity was over, it was uſual to erect the olive-branch before their 
doors, as a preſervative againſt ſcarcity and want. 


PYT H IA. See ORACLES. 
PYTHIAN GAMES. SeGamts. 


Vol. II. Ahhh QUADRA- 


Vid. Serip- 
torcs Hiſt. 
Angl. 


SN IN UA D R AGESIMA. See LIN. 


A N 
QUAKE RS. A religious ſect, which made it's firſt ap- 
J pearance in England during the Interregnum : fo called, in deriſion, 
from certain unuſual tremblings and convulſions, with which they 
— WCC ſeized at their firſt meetings. 1 
eir founder was George Fox, a ſhoemaker, born at Draiton in Leiceſterſhire : 
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who, as he wrought at his trade, uſed to meditate much on the ſcriptures. This, 


together with his ſolitary life, improving his natural melancholy, he began at 
length to have viſions, and, in conſequence thereof, ſet up for a preacher. This 
new prophet propoſed but few articles of faith; inſiſting chiefly on moral virtue, 
mutual charity, the love of God, and a deep attention to the inward motions and 
ſecret operations of the Spirit. He required a plain ſimple worſhip, and a religion 


without ceremonies ; making it a principal point to wait, in profound filence, the 
directions of the holy Spirit. 5 4 OS 


The genius of the times, the novelty of the doctrine, and the great appearance 


of piety and devotion in George Fox, ſoon gained him diſciples. At firſt, they 


were led into ſome extravagances : for they would run naked about the ſtreets, and 
interrupt the miniſters in ſermon-time ; for which many of them were impriſoned. 
George Naylor, one of their company, was ſtyled by his followers the Son of 
God, and king of Iſrael; and they proceeded ſo far, as to ſtrew garments before 
him, and hail him, at his entry into Briſtol, with Hoſanna to the ſon of David! 


He was tried for this impiety, whipped for blaſphemy, and excommunicated by his 


brethren. 
However, theſe extravagancies wore off, and the Qyakers ſettled into a regular 


body, profeſſing great auſterity of behaviour, a fingular probity and uprightneſs in 
their dealings, a coldneſs and ſparingneſs of diſcourſe, a great frugality at their tables, 


and a remarkable plainneſs and ſimplicity in their dreſs. 


— 


he ſyſtem of Qyakeriſm is laid down, in fifteen Theſes, by Robert Barclay, in 
a well written Apology, addreſſed to King Charles II. The principal doctrines held 


by theſe people are: that God hath given to all men, without exception, ſaper- 


natural light, which being obeyed can fave them; and that this light is Chriſt, e 
true light, which ligbteth every man that cometh into the world: that the Scriptures 
were indeed given by inſpiration, and are preferable to all other writings in the 
world; but that they are no more than a Secondary Rule of faith and practice, in 
ſubordination to the Light or Spirit of God, which is the Primary Rule: that 
immediate Revelation is not ceaſed, a meaſure of the ſpirit being given to every one to 


profit withal : that, in divine worſhip, men and women ought to wait in filence 


the motions of the Spirit, before they open their mouths in prayer to God, or in 
teſtimony to the people: that all ſuperſtitions and ceremonies, of meer human in- 
ſtitution, in religion, ought to be laid aſide; as alſo, in civil ſociety, the ſaluting one 
another by pulling off the hat, bowing, or the like; and the ſaying You, inſtead of 
Thou, to a ſingle perſon : laſtly, that men and women ought to be plain and grave 
in their apparel, ſober and juſt in their whole converſation, and at à word 1 all 
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their dealings; and not to ſwear, or fight, or bear any carnal weapons. This is 
their own account of themſelves, and their tenets. | 

| To this may be added, that they entirely ſet aſide the uſe of the two Chriſtian 
Sacraments, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper ; alledging, that they are both meer 
Jewiſh practices, uſed as types and ſignifications of ſomething future; which being 
accompliſhed in Chriſt, the figures ought no longer to be uſed. They reject all 
miniſtry and ordinances ; and any one, without diſtinction of quality or ſex, who 
is of a ſober life, and believes him or herſelf to be moved thereto by the ſpirit, is 
allowed to preach or propheſy in their aſſemblies. | 

As to the doctrinal points of Chriſtianity, it is hard to ſay what their opinions 
are. It is pretended, they acknowledge the 7hree that bear record in heaven, but 
reject the ſchool-terms of Trinity, Hypoſtaſis, &c. as unſcriptural. They have 
been charged with denying the Incarnation, Humanity, and even Divinity, of 
Chriſt, and with allegorizing away the Crucifixion, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion of 
our Lord. - 

As to diſcipline and polity ; the affairs of the community are managed in their 
Aſſemblies, of which there are ſeveral kinds; as monthly, quarterly, yearly, ſecond 
day's meetings, and meetings of ſufferings. | : 

The monthly and quarterly meetings are held in their reſpective counties. To 
theſe Deputies are ſent from the ſeveral particular meetings. Here enquiry is made 

into the ſtate of each meeting; who violate the rules of the community; who pay 
tythes (which they look upon as antichriſtian) or charch-rates ; and who ſuffer for 
non-payment of either; and accordingly they proceed to approve or cenſure. Here 
too they excommunicate, and receive again to communion, Of all which exact 
regiſters are kept. OO 
From theſe meetings appeals lie to their yearly aſſemblies, which are always held 
in London, and conſiſt of three orders or claſſes: namely, Repreſentatives ſent 
from the quarterly meetings, Correſpondents for the ſeveral counties, and foreign 
countries, and miniſters or preachers, Hither are tranſmitted accounts of what 
has been tranſacted in all the monthly and quarterly meetings. Here meaſures are 
concerted, and directions given as to behaviour about tythes, rates, &c. and here 
they compoſe differences, and make proviſion for the poor. Here public accounts 
are audited ; and proper inſtructions given to the deputies, to be obſerved at their 
return ; and from hence a yearly Epiſtle of Admonition is diſpatched, to be read in 
all the monthly and quarterly meetings. 6 35 
The Second day's meeting is a ſtanding committee, conſiſting of the principal 
preachers in and about the city, who meet every Monday to concert particular caſes 
and exigencies, which happen between the yearly meetings. 

The Meeting of Sufferings is held likew¾iſe every week, and conſiſts of the corre- 
ſpondents for each county. It's buſineſs is, to receive complaints from ſuch as have 

ſuffered for non-payment of tythes and rates, and to procure them relief, either b 
ſending them money (for which they have a ſettled fund) or by ſolliciting their cauſe, 
or both. . ; 

The Quakers are a ſober, quiet, people; of exemplary morals, and remarkably 
charitable and friendly to each other. ED 
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_QUARTO-DECIMANI [Lat.] An antient Chriſtian ſe&, fo called, Erirn. Her. 
becauſe they maintained, that the feſtival of Eaſter was always to be celebrated, 59: © 1. 
conformably to the cuſtom of the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the Moon of 
March, whatever day of the month that happened to be. | 

This opinion occaſioned a warm diſpute between the Aſiatic and weſtern 
Churches; the former adhering ſtrongly to it, and alledging the authority of 
St John, their apoſtle. Polycrates, biſhop of Epheſus, wrote a long and warm 
letter, in the name of all the biſhops of Aſia, to Pope Victor and the Church of 
Rome ; wherein he defended the uſage of the eaſtern Churches in this point. But 
the Pope, not fatisfied with this apology, would have proceeded to excommunicate 
thoſe Churches, had not ſome of the moſt eminent biſhops, and particularly Irenæus, 
interpoſed, and diſſuaded him from diſturbing the peace of the Church. 

The Quarto-decimans were not properly treated as heretics, till after the Council 
of Nice, which ordained, that all Churches ſhould keep Eaſter-day on the Sunday Can. 21. 
that followed the fourteenth of the Moon. See EASTER. 


QUENAVADY. 
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Ceremonies, QU ENAVADY. An idol, or falſe god, of the Pagan Eaſt-Indians. He 
lg nee nl is ſeated on a throne, behind a curtain, which is drawn back, whenever any devotee 
@p. Relig. comes to pay homage to him. He is repreſented with the head, the teeth, and the 
Cerem. T. 3. trunk of an elephant, with a creſcent on his forehead. He has long hair, large 

eyes, broad ears, and red ſpots on his face; but the reſt of his body, which gliſters 
like gold, is of a human ſhape. He has four arms, and a prodigious wide prominent 
belly. His loins are girded either with a piece of ſtuff or painted linnen, which 
hanging down before on his thighs is tied under his navel. He has ſeveral gold 
rings on his feet. In one of his hands he hold a Diſc or Quoit; in another 
a long ſtaff; in the third a kind of porrenger, and in the fourth a rope or 

{tring. | 
This ridiculous deity is the ſon of Ixora, who begot him in a ſolitude, to 
which he had baniſhed himſelf for having cut off one of Brama's heads. And 
the reaſon of his reſemblance to an elephant is, his parents having metamorphoſed 
- themſelves into thoſe creatures when they begot him. He was as yet but very 
young, when he had the impudence to thruſt his trunk under his mother's 
petticoats, as ſhe held him in her arms; for which offence his father caſtrated 

him. | 

The Indian doctors repreſent Qyenavady as an inſatiable deity, who devours every 
thing that is ſet before him. They relate, that he dwells in a delicious place, in 
the midſt of a ſea of ſugar. Two women, who ſtand by his fide, are perpetually 

throwing ſugar down his throat with very large ſpoons. 8 5 

To this god the Indians offer the firſt-fruits of their works; authors ſet his 
name at the head of their writings, and artificers of all kinds invoke his aſſiſtance. 

They ſay, a man muſt ſerve Quenavady fix and thirty years, before he can obtain 

any thing he prays for: at the end of twelve years, he moves his right ear, to 

ſignify that he requires twelve years more worſhip; after which he moves his left 
ear, to denote that he expects they ſhould ſerve him the other twelve years with the 

utmoſt ſtrictneſs. V | „5 

The Indians of Coromandel and Malabar look upon the fourth of the moon 
of Auguſt as a very unlucky day, becauſe of the curſe, which Qzenavady uttered 
in his anger againſt the moon, for laughing at him one day, when he happened to 

fall down. The choleric god proteſted, that whoever ſhould preſume to look on 

the moon that day, ſhould fall into great misfortunes, and be cut off from his caſte 
or tribe. The idolaters, becauſe of this curſe, confine themſelves in their houſes. 
that day, and will not ſo much as look into any water, for fear of ſeeing the re- 

flexion of the moon in it. oo 


Ovrixero, QUIAY-PORAGRAY. An idol, or falſe. god, of the Banians. In 
Voyages, I. honour of this deity, they form a ſolemn proceſſion, carrying him in a triumphal 
5 chariot, attended by fourſcore and ten prieſts dreſſed in yellow ſatin. His devotees 
fall proſtrate on the ground before him, that his chariot-wheels may run over them. 
Others voluntarily throw themſelves upon ſharp iron ſpikes, faſtened on purpoſe to 
the car, which tear their fleſh to pieces; eſteeming it a happineſs to be mangled 
and wounded in honour of their god. Theſe martyrs of the idol are very much 
reſpected by the populace, inſomuch that ſome of them endeavour to get as cloſe 
to them as poſſible, that the blood of ſuch devout penitents may trickle upon them. 
The ſpikes themſelves are deemed ſacred, and the prieſts depoſit them as holy 
relics in the temples. | 


Liv. 1. 4. QUIET or REST. In Latin, Qyzzs. The Romans deified this, which 
is a meer privation of motion. | | 

De Civit. dei, Quiet had a temple in the Via Labicana. There were no public facrifices to this 

1. inactive deity, becauſe (according to St Auguſtin) the Romans were an unquiet 
people, that is, more fond of war than peace; but rather, becauſe it was looked 

upon as ſlothful to love reſt better than labour. 

Quiet ſeems to have been therefore deified, becauſe life is prolonged, and ſweet- 

ned, by a ſucceſſion of labour and reſt. 


Fexx.on, QUIET IS TS. A religious ſeat, which made a great noiſe towards the 
Maximes de cloſe of the laſt century. They were ſo called from a kind of abſolute reff and 
| 2 | oy inaction, 
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inaction, which the ſoul is ſuppoſed be in, when arrived at that ſtate of perfection, 
which they called the Unitive Life. | 

To arrive at this, a man (to uſe the language of the Qietiſts) is firſt to paſs 
through the purgative way ; that is, through a courſe of obedience, inſpired by the 
fear of hell. Hence he 1s to proceed in the illuminative way ; to go through cruel 
combats, and endure violent pains, not only the uſual aridity of the ſoul, and the 
common privations of grace, but even the pains of hell. The man believes himſelf 
damned, and this perſuaſion continues ſtrongly in him ſeveral years. St Francis 


de Sales (ſay the Quietiſts) was ſo fully convinced thereof, that he would not allow 
any perſon to contradict him therein. But the man is, at length, ſufficiently re- 


|  warded for all this, by the embraces of God, and his own deification. 


Then the ſoul enters into a perfect Quietude or reſt. Here it is wholly employed 
in contemplating it's God: it acts no more, thinks no more, defires no more, but 
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lies perfectly open to the infuſions of the grace of God, who thereby turns and 


drives it where and how he will. In this ſtate, it no longer needs prayers, or hymns, 
or vows. It is, as it were, laid in the boſom, and between the arms, of its God. 


Quitting the exiſtence it had before, it is transformed into, and ſwallowed up in 


the divine being, ſo as not to perceive it's being diſtinguiſhed from God himſelf, 


Such was the jargon of the Qietiſts. 5 
Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, who died at Rome, in the priſon of the Inquiſition, 


paſſes for the author of 2yzeti/m ; though it is certain, the Illuminati, in Spain, had 


taught ſomething like it before. See ILLUMINATI and HESYCHAS TRT. 
The Mohammedans ſeem to be no ſtrangers to Quietiſin. The Koran ſays: O 
thou Soul, which art at reſt, return unto thy Lord, &c. Interpreters expound this 
of the ſoul, which having, by purſuing the concatenation of natural cauſes, raiſed 
itſelf to the knowledge of that being, which produced them, and exiſts of 
neceſſity, reſts fully contented, or acquieſces in the knowledge of him, and the 
_ contemplation of his perfections. „„ 8 7 0 : 


QUINDECEMVIRI [Lat.] The ffteen men. A college of magiſtrates, 
among the Romans, whoſe buſineſs it was to preſide over the ſacrifices. 
Under Tarquinius Superbus, there were but two perſons appointed to this office, 
who were therefore called Duumwviri, the tuo men. Their number at length grew 
to ten, and then they were called Decemviri, the ten men. In Cicero's time they 
had reached fifteen, when they aſſumed the name of Quindecemviri, the fifteen men; 
and though afterwards their number was encreaſed to ſixty, yet they ſtill retained 
the name of Quindecemuirs. 8 | 
On the Eve before any ſolemn ſacrifice, theſe officers made a proceſſion through 
the city, carrying, as their enſign, a dolphin at the end of a pole; that fiſh being 
eſteemed ſacred to Apollo. For this reaſon, on antient medals, a dolphin joined 
with a tripod marks the prieſthood of the Quindecemviri. 4. | 

They were the interpreters of the Sibylls books ; which however they never exa- 
mined but by a Senatus conſultum, or expreſs order of the Senate. Ce, 


 _QUINQUAGESIMA. See SEP TUAGESIMA, Cc. | 
QUIN QUATRIA [Lat.] Among the Romans, were e celebrated at 


Rome, in honour of Minerva, after much the ſame manner as the Panathencæad at 
Athens. See Pa N AT HEN A. | 
They were called Quinguatria, becauſe they laſted five days beginning on the 

eighteenth of March. On the firſt, they offered ſacrifices and oblations, without 
effuſion of blood, becauſe it was the goddeſs's birth: the ſecond, third, and fourth 


Ch. go. 


SERVIUS IN 
En. vi. 


were ſpent in the ſhows of the Gladiators, becauſe Minerva was a warlike deity ; and 


on the fifth they went in proceſſion through the city and offered facrifices of victims 
to the goddeſs. Thus Ovid: 985 


Una dies media eſt, & fiunt ſacra Mineruæ, 
Nominaque a junctis quinque diebus habent. 
Sanguine prima vacat : nec fas concurrere ferro; 
Cauſa, quod eſt illa nata Minerva die. 
Altera, treſque ſuper ſtrata celebrantur arena. 
Enſibus exertis bellica læta dea eft - - - - - 
Vor. II. i 3 & BY Summa 


Faſt. l. 3. v. 
809. 


Ibid. v. 815. 


Ibid. v. 827. 


Summa dies d quinque tubas luſtrare canoras 
Admonet, & forti ſacrificare dee. 


At this time, the young men and women paid their devotions to Minerva, to obtain 
{kill and learning : 5 


Pallada nunc pueri tenereque orate puelle : 
Qui bene placarit Pallada, dbctus erit. 


The Phyſicians likewiſe offered preſents to the goddeſs: 


Vos quoque, Phæbea morbos qui pellitis arte, 
Munera de veſtris pauca referte dee. 


QUINQUEVIRI. [Lat.] The five men. An order of prieſts, pecu- 


5, liarly appointed for the ſacrifices to the dead, or celebrating the rites of Erebus. 
This we learn from the following inſcription at Metz in Germany: 


M. Ax Ton Tus. MAR TIAL. 
PON TIF. CR. IIIII. Vis. 
S8 AcROR. ERREBI. 


. e. Marcus Antonius Martialis, Pontifex Curia Quinquevirorum ſacrorum Erebi. 


Erir R. Her. 


49. 55 
BARON. An. 


M. Ant. Mart. Pontiff of the court of the Quinqueviri, or five prieſts, eſtabliſhed 
for the ſacrifices of Erebus. . 9 8 | 


QUINTILIANS. Chriſtian Heretics, who appeared in Phrygia, about 
the year 189. They were ſo called from the honour paid to Qy:ntilla, a woman of 
bad life, and miſtreſs to the hereſiarch Montanus. ART 1 5 

The Quintilians were Montamſis : but the error, which diſtinguiſhed them 
from other ſects was, that women ought to be ordained prieſts, and even biſhops ; 


| becauſe Jeſus Chriſt had appeared under the form of a woman to Priſcilla, and 
had placed himſelf in bed with her, to ſhew that man and woman were equally 


choſen by God for the prieſthood. Hence they honoured Eve, and Miriam the 


| ſiſter of Moſes, and all thoſe women, who had been blameable in the ſight of 
God. 


Among the Qintilians, there were certain young women, who pretended to pro- 


pheſy in their aſſemblies, and accompanied their predictions with tears, groans, and 
convulſions. This ſpirit of Fanaticiſm has been frequently revived ; and particularly 
very lately by the Convulfionaries of France, who took their riſe at Paris, in the 


church- yard of St Medard, at the tomb of Abbe Paris, who died in the party of 


the Appellants againſt the bull Unigenitus. 


The error of the Quintilians was at firſt looked upon as folly and madneſs; but, as 


it appeared to gain ground, the council of Laodicea, in 320, condemned it. 
St Epiphanius wrote againſt the Qyintilians. 


QUIRINALIA. See the following article. 


-QUIRINUS. Romulus, the founder of the Roman Empire, was worſhipped, 


after his death, under the name of Quirinus. 


LI V. I. 1.6. 


13. 
PLuT. in Ro- 
mulo. 


When Romulus made a treaty with Tatius king of the Sabines, it was agreed, 
that the two people ſhould be united upon an equal foot. As the common city was 
to retain the name of Romulus, and be called Rome; ſo the common inhabitants of 


this city were to aſſume the name of Quirites, from Cures the capital city of the 
Sabines; or from Quiris, a deity worſhipped by the Sabines. Quiris, in the Sabine 


language, ſignified both a dart, and a warlike deity armed with a dart: but whe- 
ther the god gave name to the dart, or the dart to the god, is uncertain. The 
worſhip of this god Quiris continued in Rome all Romulus's reign : but, after his 
death, Romulus took both the place and name of the god Quiris, and was honoured 
under the title of Qirinus. | 


Romulus, 


QU1 
Romulus, it is pretty certain, was murthured by the ſenators ; who, to impoſe 
upon the people, ſuborned one Julius Proculus to aflure the people, that Romulus 
had appeared to him, as he was travelling, bidding him tell the Romans, that he 
was called back to heaven, from whence he had his original, and that he would be 
always aſſiſtant to them under the name of the god Quirinus. Proculus added, that 
the apparition was in glittering armour, and his ſtature taller than that of mortals. 
The people were tranſported with joy, and turned their murmurs into the worſhi 
of this new deity. The poets flattered the general opinion of Romulus's deification, 


and feigned that he was carried up to heaven by the god Mars. Thus Ovid, de- 
ſcribing his aſſumption : 
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C reſſos temone cruento | | | Metam. I. 14. 


Impavidos en equos Gradivus, & ictu V. 820. 


Reddentemque ſuo jam regia jura Quiriti, 
Abſtulit Iliadem. | 


The pow'r armipotent now mounts the car, 
His fiery courſers laſhing thro' the air. 
Mount Palatine he gains, and finds his fon 

Good laws enacting on a peaceful throne. 
Then vaults upon his car, and to the ſpheres, 


Srft as a flying ſhaft, Rome's founder bears. Dr Gx rf. 

And Horace; 
- - - - = - - - - hac Quirinus 1 Od. 3. I. 3. 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit. . V. 15. 


Romulus by Mars thro this bleſt path was ſhewn, 7 ay 
And ſcaped the woes of gloomy Acheron. Anonym. 


We have, in the poet Ennius, a prayer, which was made to this new deity; as 
follows: OT os 5 


DO Romule, Romule, dico 6! 
Qualem te patriæ cuſtodem dit genuerunt, 

Nu produxiſti nos intra luminis auras, | 
O Pater, O Genitor, O ſanguen diis oriundum ! 


i. e. I invoke thee, O father Romulus, guardian of thy country, deſcended from the 
gods ! for thou baſt produced us into life. 5 „ 

A feſtival was inſtituted to Romulus, at Rome, called Quirinalia. It was 
celebrated on the ſeventeenth of February. An High-pricſt, who was always choſen 
out of the Patricians, preſided over the worſhip of the new god, with the title of 
Flamen Quirinalis. * | 


QUIRIS. See the preceeding article, 


QUISANGO. An idol, or falſe god, of the Guaguas or Fages, an idola- Purcuas. 
trous people of the kingdom of Matamba, in Africa. 

This deity is repreſented under the form of a giant twelve feet high. His image is 
ſhut up within a ſmall incloſure made of elephants teeth, each embelliſhed with the 
ſcalp of ſome ſlave or captive, that has been facrificed in honour of the deity. 
His offerings are, beſides, the blood of goats poured at his feet, and libations of 
palm-wine. 


QUITZALCOAL T. An idol, or falſe god, of the idolatrous Mexi- Relig. of the 
cans, He was particularly worſhipped by all perſons concerned in traftick. Forty Mexicans. ap. 
days before the feaſt of this god, the merchants purchaſed a flave of a very fine 
ſhape, who, during that time, repreſented the deity, to whom he was to be ſacrificed 
I on 


Rel. Cer. T. 3. 


— — —- 
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on the day of the feſtival : but they firſt waſhed him in the /ake of the gods; for fo 
they called the water, which was to prepare him for his apotheofis. The poor wretch, 
thus deified, ſpent his time in dancing and rejoicings, the devotees all the time 
worſhipping him: and, leaſt he ſhould forget his fatal deſtiny, two antient mini- 


| ſters of the idol refreſhed his memory with it, nine days before his being ſacrificed. 


He was obliged to diſſemble mirth ; and, if he happened to diſcover any concern at 
his approaching fate, the prieſts gave him an intoxicating liquor, to render him in- 
ſenſible. The day of the feaſt being come, they again adored the miſerable victim, 
and incenſed him ſeveral times. At twelve o'clock at night they facrificed him, 
offered his heart to the moon, and afterwards laid it before the idol. 

This deity was adored after another manner at Cholula, where he was looked 
upon as the god of the air. He was alſo conſidered as the founder of the city, the 


inſtitutor of penance, and the author of ſacrifices. His idol was repreſented ſitting 


on a kind of pedeſtal, habited in a cloak powdered with red croſſes. His devotees 
uſed to faſt, and draw blood from their tongues and ears, to make themſelves agree- 
able to him. Before they went to war, they facrificed to him five boys, and as 


many girls three years old. 
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and ſo many different ſchools. Thoſe, who chiefly ſtudied the letter or text of the 
_ ſcripture, were called Caraites; thoſe, who ſtudied the Cabbala, Cabbaliſis; and 
thoſe, who placed their chief ſtudy in the traditions, or oral law, were ſtyled 
Rabbins or Rabbiniſts. See CABBALA, and CARAITE: Ys 
There were ſeveral gradations before they arrived at the dignity of a Rabbin, Lao of Mo- 
as among us to arrive at the degree of Doctor. For this title was not conferred dina, Cerem. 
till they had acquired the profoundeſt knowledge of the Law and the traditions. It „„ 
does not appear, that there was any fixed age, or previous examination: but when Cos 5. de 
a man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his {kill in the written and oral law, and repub. Hebr. 
paſſed through the ſubordinate degrees, he was ſaluted a Rabbin by the public 
VOICE. 
The Rabbins omitted nothing to procure to themſelves credit, authority, and 
reſpect among the people, who yet were generally inclined to deſpiſe them. The 
Jews have ſeveral books written by their Rabbins, in Aſtronomy, Phyſic, and 
Theology. They boaſt of a ſucceſſion of Rabbins from Moſes down to the 
| preſent times. They ſpeak with great emphaſis of their ſchools ſet up in Paleſtine 
after the deſtruction of the temple, and they produce liſts of Doctors, who taught 
therein. But all theſe things are ſo ill put together, that nothing can be concluded 
from them. | SY 1 | 
It is probable, the title of Rabbi became in uſe not long before the birth of 
Chriſt, and that Simeon (who took our Saviour in his arms) was the firſt Doctor fo 
called. And the reaſon perhaps was, becauſe the Jewiſh learning was then vainly 
ſuppoſed to have arrived at its utmoſt height; it being with the Jews at that time, 
as it proved afterwards among the Chriſtian Doctors, who arrogantly aſſumed the 
epithets of Seraphic, Angelic, and other oſtentatious titles. Our bleſſed Saviour diſ- 
approved of this proud title, and cautioned his diſciples againſt being called Rai. 
From the time of the men of the Great Synagogue, to the publiſhing the 
Miſna, the Phariſees, or Jewiſh Doctors, were. called Tannaim or Traditionaries. 
From the publication of the Miſna, to that of the Babyloniſh Talmud, they were 
called Amoraim or Dictators. For about an hundred years after the publication of 
the Talmud, they were called Sebura:m or Opinioniſts. After that they bad the 
appellation of Geonim, or ſublime and excellent Doctors. But for theſe latter times, 
the general name of Rabbi is that, whereby theſe learned men are diſtinguiſhed, 
there being no other title among them for near ſeven hundred years paſt : for, about 
the year 1040, all their ſchools in Meſopotamia, where only they enjoyed theſe 
high titles, being deſtroyed, and all their learned men expelled from thence by 
Vo I. II. K k k k the 
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RAP 
the Mohammedan Princes, who governed in that country, their men of learning 
retain no other title than that of Rabbi. 

The moſt famous among the Rabbinical Doctors are: (1) Nathan, head of the 
academy at Rome, in the beginning of the XIIth century, and author of an 
explication of all the terms of the Talmud: (2) Aben-Ezra, who died in 1174, 
and who wrote a literal and grammatical expoſition of ſcripture, in great eſteem 
among the commentators: (3) Maimonides, or Moſes the ſon of Maimon, born 
at Corduba in 1131, the moſt rational of all the Rabbiniſts: (4) Joſeph Kimchi, 
who flouriſhed in 1160, and wrote commentaries on the ſcripture : (5) David 
Kimchi, ſon of Joſeph, a great grammarian, and ſo highly eſteemed for his works, 
that the Jews, alluding to his name, which fignifies a miller, ſay, by way of proverb, 


there is no meal without Kimchi, that is, no real knowledge without this Rabbin : 


(6) Solomon Jarchi, who taught in the XIIth century, in Languedoc, and author 


Ch. 2. 


D'HerBe- 
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of a commentary on the Gemara. See PHARISE ES, TALMUD, &c, 


RAMAD HAN (TRHEFAST oF). A ſolemn ſeaſon of faſting, among 
the Mohammedans ; ſomething like the Chriſtian Len. | 
Ramadhan is the ninth month of the Arabic year. During this month the Mo- 
hammedans obſerve a very rigorous faſt, in conſequence of the following precept 
of the Koran: The month of Ramadhan ſhall ye faſt, in which the Koran was 
© ſent down from heaven, a direction unto men, and declarations of direction, and 
© the diſtinction between good and evil. Therefore let him among you, who 
ſhall be preſent in this month, faſt the ſame month ; but he, who ſhall be ſick, 
or on a journey, ſhall faſt the like number of other days. God would make 
this an eaſe unto you, and would not make it a difficulty unto you; that ye 
may fulfil the number of days, and glorify God, for that he hath directed you, 
and that ye may give thanks It is lawful for you, 'on the night of the faſt, 
to go in unto your wives: they are a garment unto you, and ye are a garment 
unto them —— And eat and drink, until ye can plainly diſtinguiſh a white 
thread from a black thread by the day-break. Then keep the faſt until night, 
and go not in unto them, but be conſtantly preſent in the places of worſhip.” 
This faſt conſiſts in abſtaining from meat and drink, and from lying with their 
wives each day, from the riſing of the ſun till the time that the ſtars appear: and 
it is of ſuch ſtrict obligation, that no artiſt or labourer is exempt from it; and the 
ſick, travellers, and ſoldiers in the field, who cannot obſerve it in the month of 
Ramadhan, are obliged to faſt another entire month inſtead thereof. 
The Mohammedans call this month holy, and believe, that, as long as it laſts, 
the gates of Paradiſe are open, and thoſe of hell ſhut, 


RAPHAEL. One of the ſeven arch-angels, ſuppoſed to be continually 
before the throne of God. He is no where mentioned in ſcripture, but in the 
book of Tobit, where he is employed in journeying with Tobias, till he had married 
Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, and bringing him, together with his wife, back 


to his father and mother. The ſtory is well known, and to this Milton alludes, 


Paradiſe Loſt, 


B. 5. v. 221. 


bid. v. 266; 


when he ſays; 


Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit, that deign d 
To travel with Tobias, and ſecured | 
His marriage with the ſeven-times wedded maid. 
5 | 


That poet's deſcription of Raphael, and his deſcent from heaven to Paradiſe, is ſo 


extremely beautiful, that it would be unpardonable to omit it. 


ann=n==—=_=——_— Down thither prone in flight 
He ſpeeds, and thro the vaſt etherial ſky 

Sails between worlds and worlds: with ſteady wing 
Now on the polar winds ; then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air : till within ſoar 

Of tow'ring eagles, F all the fowls he ſeems 

A Phenix, gaz d by all, as that ſole bird, 
When, to enſhrine fi relics in the ſun's 


Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes be flies, 


At 
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At once on th' eaſtern cliff of Paradiſe 

He lights, and to his proper ſhape returns, 

A Seraph wing'd. Six wings he wore, to ſhade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 

Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling ver his breaſt, 

With regal ornament : the middle pair 
Girt hike a ftarry zone his waiſt, and round 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold, 
And colours dipp'd in heav'n : the third, his feet 
Shaddow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tinfured grain] Like Maid's jon he flood, | 
And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide, 55 


2 
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The word Raphael ſignifies the Remedy or Phyfick of God, and was given to this 
angel on account of the cures performed by him on Sarah and Tobit. | 


RASPOUTES. A religious ſect among the Banians, a people of India. Maxve5io. | 
They believe a kind of Metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of the ſouls of men into 0: xv. 
birds, which afterwards advertiſe their friends of the good or evil that ſhall befal 
them : for which reaſon they are very ſuperſtitious obſervers of the ſinging and flight 
of birds, which they take great care to nouriſh, in hopes that, when their ſouls are 
paſſed into theſe ſort of animals, they will meet with the ſame care and regard from 


their ſurviving friends, TY. RE 
The Raſpoutes are ſo called from their courage, this name being given them 
becauſe they are valiant and love war, contrary to the inclination of the other 


Banians. For this reaſon the Mogul, and other Indian princes, make uſe of them in 
their armies, 1 | e 


RAVENDIANS. A ſect of Heretics, among the Orientals; who ad- D'Hzzne- 
mitted the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, and who believed, that the G 
ſpirit or ſoul of Mohammed, or of ſome other antient Prophet, had paſſed into the 
perſon of Abou Gidfar al Manſor, ſecond Caliph of the race of the Abaſſides. For 

this reaſon, they paid that Caliph divine honours, making proceſſions round his 
palace, like thoſe made round the temple of Mecca, and called by the Moham- 


medans Athouaf. 
This ſect at length degenerated into a ſeditious and dangerous faction, which the 
fame Caliph was obliged to exterminate. | 


RAULINS. Prieſts of the Banians, a people of India. They are divided Po ac. 
into three orders, and diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names. They are all dreſſed in yellow, 
and are ſhaved, Thoſe, whom they call Pungrins, wear a ſort of mitre, with a 
peak which falls down behind. => 1 5 
Theſe Prieſts make a ſolemn vow of Celibacy, and are obliged to keep it upon 
pain of being degraded, and ſet on a level with the laity. Some of them reſide 
in monaſteries, founded by kings or illuſtrious noblemen. Some of theſe Raulins 
are hermits, and others ſchool-maſters. 5 e 
Their ſovereign Pontiff decides all religious matters throughout the whole king- 
dom, and recommends to the veneration of the public all ſuch ſervants of the deity, 
as during their lives were ſhining examples of virtue and good manners. He is 
univerſally reſpected, and the king himſelf, who always gives him the right hand 
never ſpeaks to him but with the profoundeſt veneration. 


3 


RAYMI. A ſolemn feſtival, which the antient Bica's or emperors of Peru De: Lies, 
celebrated in the city of Cuſco, in honour of the Sun. Hiſt. du nou- 
This ſolemnity was performed in the month of June, after the ſolſtice. Then W monde. 
all the Generals and Officers of the army, and all the Curaca's or great lords of the 
kingdom, being aſſembled in the city; the king, as Son of the Sun, and chief 
prieſt, began the ceremony in the great p/azza of Cuſco; where, turning to the 
eaſt, and being all barefooted, they waited for the riſing of the ſun, As ſoon as 
they perceived it, the king, holding a great bowl in his hand, drank to the ſun, and 
then gave it to thoſe of the royal family, who all did the fame. The courtiers 


I drank 


216 "2M WG 
drank of another liquor, prepared by the prieſteſſes of the Sun. This ceremony 
being finiſhed, they all repaired to the temple of the Sun, into which only the 

Vnca and the princes of the blood entered, and there offered to the Sun golden 
veſſels, and the figures of animals made in gold and filver : after which the prieſts 
ſacrificed lambs and ſheep, and the ſolemnity concluded with extraordinary feaſtings 
and rejoicings. 


| Orig Eerlef READERS. In Latin, Lectores. An inferior order of Eccleſiaſtics in tlie 


B. 3 c. 5. Chriſtian Church. | 
The Order of Readers was not inſtituted, in the antient Chriſtian Church, till 
De Præſcript. the IIId century. Tertullian is the firſt, who ſpeaks of them as a ſtanding order 
1 in the Church. And therefore the office of Readers was purely of Eccleſiaſtical in- 
ſtitution. It was however eſteemed ſo honourable, that perſons of the greateſt 
Socrar.l1. dignity were ordained to it; as Julian is ſaid to have been in the Church of Nico- 
e media, while he profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian. 229 
The office of the Readers was, to read the ſcriptures in the Pulpitum, or Reading- 
dAaeſe, which was placed in the body of the church. To this purpoſe they were 
Cone. Carth, Ordained by the biſhop, who put a bible into their hands, in the preſence of the 
4.c.8. people, with theſe words: © Take this book, and be thou a Reader of the word of 
© God; which office if thou ſhalt fulfil faithfully and profitably, thou ſhalt have part 
© with thoſe that miniſter in the word of God.” The age, at which they might 
Novel. 123. be ordained to this office, is fixed by one of Juſtinian's Novels, expreſsly forbidding 
c. 54. any one to be ordained Reader before he was completely eighteen years old. Be- 
fore this regulation, they were appointed to this office very early; as Cæſzarius Are- 
latenſis is ſaid to have been at ſeven years of age. The reaſon why perſons were or- 
dained ſo young to this office was, that parents ſometimes dedicated their children 
to the ſervice of God from their infancy ; and then they were trained up and dif- 
ciplined in ſome inferior offices, that they might be qualified and rendered more ex- 
pert for the greater ſervices of the church. | V 
Before the inſtitution of the Order of Readers, the office of reading the ſcriptures 
ſeems to have been indifferently committed to the preſbyters and deacons by the 
biſhop's appointment. | ) ot 
The Ofter of Readers, as diſtinct from Preſbyters and Deacons, is ſtill kept up 
in the Church of Rome; where their office is, to read aloud the leſſons and pro- 
Phecies at Mattins and Maſs. When a perſon is admitted into Reader's Orders, the 
biſhop cauſes him to lay his hand upon the book of the Prophecies and Leſſons, 
ſaying to him at the ſame time; accipe, & eſto verb: Det relator, &c. receive this 
© book; render an account of the word of God; and if you acquit yourſelf wor- 
© thily of this office, be aſſured that you ſhall have a portion of the inheritance 
© allotted to thoſe, who from the beginning have diſpenſed the word of God. 
This form is evidently borrowed from the antient one mentioned above. 
The Church of England, and other Proteſtant Churches, have ſunk the office of 
Reader among thoſe of Preſbyters and Deacons. 8 
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RECHABIT ES. A kind of religious order among the antient Jews, 
ae eee by Jonathan the ſon of Rechab, comprehending only his own family and 
poſterity. | 

Their founder preſcribed them three things ; firſt, not to drink any wine ; ſecondly 
not to build any houſes, but dwell under tents ; and thirdly, not to ſow any corn, 
or plant any vines. Theſe rules the Rechabites obſerved with great ſtrictneſs; as 

Ch. 35. appears from the prophet Jeremiah, who takes occaſion from their obedience to re- 
proach the Iſraelites with their rebellions againſt God. 

Rechab, from whom Jonathan and his poſterity were denominated, lived un- 
der Joſias, king of Judah, and was deſcended from Jethro, the father-in-law of 


Moſes. 


RECLUSES. In Popiſh countries, are certain Religious, ſo called, becauſe 
they are ſbut up in a very narrow cell of a hermitage, or monaſtery, and cut 
off, not only from all converſation of the world, but even of the houſe. This 
is a kind of voluntary impriſonment, from a motive either of devotion, or 


penance. N 
| One 


. 
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One Grimlaic, a prieſt in the IX th century, drew up a rule for the uſe of the 
Necluſes; the principal articles of which are as follows. They were to take an 
oath of Reclujjon, that is, never to ſtir out of their cell. But none were to be ad- 
mitted to this oath, till they had given ſufficient proofs of their abſtinence, and had * 
obtained leave of the biſhop, or abbot of the monaſtery where they were to be 1 
ſhut up. When they had made their vow, and entered into their cell, the biſhop 
was to ſet his ſeal on the door. The cell was to be very ſmall, and very exactly 
cloſed. The Recluſe was to have every thing in it neceſſary for the ſupport of life 
_ conveyed to him through a window. If he were a prieſt, he might have a little 
Oratory, conſecrated by the biſhop, with a window which looked into the church, 
through which he might make his offerings at the maſs, hear the ſinging, and 
anſwer thoſe who ſpoke to him. But this window was to have curtains before it, 
ſo that the Recluſe might neither ſee nor be ſeen. He was allowed a little garden, 
adjoining to his cell, in which he might plant a few herbs, and breathe a little freſh 
air. If he had diſciples (which the Recluſes ſeldom wanted) their cells were to be 
contiguous to his, with only a window of communication, through which they 
conveyed neceſſar ies to him, and received his inſtructions. If a Recluſe fell ſick, 
his door might be opened for perſons to come in and aſſiſt him, but he himſelf 
was not permitted to ſtir out. ' 
The term Recluſes is ſometimes applied to incontinent wives, whom their huſbands 
Procure to be thus kept in perpetual impriſonment in ſome monaſtery or religious 


houſe. | 


RECOLLETS. A religious order in France and Flanders; being a 
Reform of the Franciſcans or order of St Francis: for which reaſon they are like- 
wiſe called Fryars Minors of the ſtrict obſervance. See FRANCISCANS. IT 
The Recollets are fo called from that ſpirit of recollection, by which they were 
enabled to revive the rules and diſcipline of St Francis, which had been too much 
— 9 5 | 5 75 „„ | 
This reform was introduced into France about the year 1592, in the convent of Hiſt. des Ord, 
Nevers, by the authority of Lewis de Gonzague duke of Nevers, who, for that Us T. 7. 
purpoſe, obtained a brief from Pope Sixtus V, to withdraw that convent from its © 
dependence on the province of Touraine, and to incorporate it with that of Paris. 
From hence this order ſpread itſelf into other parts of France; and ſeveral ſettle- 
ments being made, they were divided into three Cz/todzes. This method of govern- 
ment continued till 1612, when all the convents of the Recollets were thrown toge- 
ther under one province, called by the name of St Dennis. 
Henry IV greatly favoured this reform, and permitted the Recollets to ſettle 
wherever they thought proper in his dominions. The Kings Lewis XIII and XIV 
were no leſs favourable to them, and always granted them their protection. The 
latter eſtabliſhed a convent of Recollets at Verſailles, and furniſhed them with all 
the ſacred veſſels and ornaments of the church, and all things neceſſary for the uſe 
of the religious. This prince, having formed a camp near St Germain en Laye, 
ſent for twenty Recollets to adminiſter the ſacraments to the officers and ſoldiers 
during the encampment ; and from that time this continued a cuſtom in the king's | 
armies, whether in Germany, Flanders, or Holland. 4 | 
In 1615, The Recollets ſent a miſſion into Canada, where they ſettled ſome 
convents. In 1660, they attempted another to the Iſland of Madagaſcar ; but with- 
out effect: for the ſhip, in which the Religious embarked, after a long fight 
with an Algerine Corſair, was blown up in the air, and all the Miſſionaries de- 
ſtroyed. | | 7 
The Recollets are at preſent divided into twelve provinces in France and Flanders, 
and one Cuſtody in Lorrain. 3 e RES 


RECTOR. In the conſtitution of the Engliſh Church, is the Parſon, or In- 
cumbent, of a benefice, with the Great T'ythes. If theſe be impropriated, or in 
Lay hands, he is then ſtyled only Vicar. 

Rettors are ſo called, quia tantum jus in ecclefia parochiali habent, quantum præ- 
latus in eccleſia collegiata, i. e. becauſe they have as much authority in their pariſh 
church as the biſhop has in his collegiate church. 


In England are reckoned 3845 Reckories. 
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REC TOR. See the preceding article. 


RE DICU LUS. An imaginary deity of the antient Romans, to whom 
they conſecrated a little temple in the way to the gate Capena. 
Authors give different etymologies of the name Rediculus. It is univerſally agreed, 
that it was taken from a famous event in the Roman affairs; which was this: 
For vg. I. 9. Hannibal, being arrived very near the city of Rome, ſaw hideous ſpectres in the 
air, which ſo terrified him, that he immediately retreated, and left his intended 
enterprize againſt Rome unattempted. In memory of this retreat, the Romans 
built a temple to the god Rediculus; fo called, either (quaſi Ridiculus) from the 
word riſus, laughter, becauſe this retreat expoſed Hannibal to the laughter and 
contempt of the Romans; or rather, as Feſtus and Varro tell us, @ redeundo, from 
that General's turning back. The latter author calls this god Tutanus, ſuppoling 
that he had protected Rome againſt Hannibal. 


Sat. Hercules | Noctu Annibalis cum fugavi exercitum, 
zuam fidem. Tutanus hoc, Tutanus Rome nuncupor. 


| Tutanus am I cald, becauſe by night 
= I put the force of Hannibal to flight. 


See Bp. Bun- The REFORMATION. By this is meant that ſeparation of the Church 

ok che Rete, of England from communion with the Church of Rome, which began in the 
mation. reign of King Henry VIII, and was fully eſtabliſhed in that of Queen Elizabeth. 

King Henry VIII was at firſt a great ſtickler for the See of Rome. No one diſ- 

covered more zeal for it than he did in the beginning of his reign. He even wrote 

a book againſt Luther, entitled, Of the Seven Sacraments ; and this gained him the 

new title of Defender of the Faith, which Pope Leo X beſtowed upon him by a bull, 

and which his ſucceſſors have preſerved ever ſince their ſeparation from the Church 

of Rome. But this zeal for the See of Rome was greatly cooled, when that court 

refuſed to grant him the ſatisfaction he expected with regard to his intended divorce 

from Queen Catherine, This ſeems to have been Henry's firſt motive of ſeparation 
JJ... og an, . 

Cranmer, whom the king had raiſed to the See of Canterbury, in compliance 
with Henry's deſire, diſſolved his marriage, by a ſentence pronounced May 23, 1533, 
without waiting for the ſentence of the Court of Rome. This ſtep made way for 
another. For the Parliament paſſed a bill, that for the future no perſon ſhould 
appeal to the court of Rome, in any caſe whatever; but that they ſhould all be 
judged within the realm by the prelates: that neither firſt-fruits, Annates, or 
St Peter's pence ſhould any more be paid; nor palls, or bulls for biſhoprics, be any 
longer fetched from Rome : and that whoever infringed this ſtatute ſhould be ſeverely 
uniſhed, : VVV 
n Clement VII, at that time Pope, threatned Henry with excommunication, in 
caſe he refuſed to acknowledge his fault, by reſtoring things to their former ſtate, 
and taking back his Queen. However Francis I, King of France, interpoſed, and, 

in the interview which he had with the Pope at Marſeilles, he prevailed with him 
to ſuſpend the excommunication, till ſuch time as he had employed his endeavours 
to make Henry return to the obedience of the Holy See. To this purpoſe he ſent 

John du Bellay, biſhop of Paris, to King Henry, who gave him ſome hopes of his 
ſubmiſſion, provided the Pope would delay the excommunication. Clement, 
though he could not refuſe fo juſt a requeſt, yet limited the delay to ſo ſhort a time, 
that, before Henry could come to any determinate reſolution, the time was lapſed, 
and, no news coming from England, excommunication was pronounced at Rome, 
and ſet up in all the uſual places. 

The effects of this excommunication were very fatal to the See of Rome. The 
Pope, who began to repent of his over-haſty proceedings, found it impoſſible to 
appeaſe King Henry. For that monarch now threw off all reſtraint, and openly 
ſeparated from the See of Rome. The parliament declared him ſupreme head of 
the Church of England, and granted him the Annates and firſt-fruits, the tenths of 
the revenues of all benefices, and the power of nominating to all biſhoprics. The 
parliament alſo paſſed another act, to deprive all perſons charged with treaſon of 
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the privilege of Sanctuary. And thus ended the Pope's power in England, Auno 
Domini 1534. | 

The King met with little or no oppoſition, in the proſecution of his deſigns, 
from the laity, who had the utmoſt averſion and contempt for the clergy, and 
were extremely ſcandalized at the vitious and debauched lives of the monks. But 
theſe latter preached with great vehemence againſt theſe innovations, and the prieſts 
prevailed with the peaſants in the north of England to riſe, However the mutineers 
accepted of a general pardon, laid down their arms, and took them up again : but 
being defeated, and moſt of their leaders executed, they were obliged to ſubmit. 
John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, who had been the king's tutor, and the learned 
Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor, for refuſing to acknowledge the king's ſupre- 
macy, were beheaded. | 
As to King Henry himſelf, though he abrogated the authority of the See of 
Rome in England, yet he conſtantly adhered to the doctrines and principles of that 
Church, and even cauſed ſome Proteſtants to be burned. 3 

The ruin of the Papal authority brought on a reformation in the doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, and diſcipline of the Church of England. All the monaſteties were diſſolved, 
and the Monks ſet adrift. The bible was printed in Engliſh, and ſet up by public 
authority in all the churches; and the ceremonies of the Church were greatly altered. 
But King Henry, dying in 1547, left the Reformation imperfect, and as it were in 

its infancy. | 

In the ſucceeding reign, Seymour, duke of Somerſet, regent and protector during 


the minority of Edward VI, greatly forwarded the Reformation, in which the 


parliament ſupported him with all their power. For he aboliſhed private maſſes, 
reſtored the cup to the Laity, took away the images out of the churches, and 
cauſed the book of Common-Prayer to be reviſed and corrected. In this reign, 
the Reformation was ſolemnly confirmed by the Legiſlature, and had the ſanction of 


an Act of both houſes of Parliament. So many alterations occaſioned great diſ- 


orders in the kingdom. The common people having now not fo eaſy an oppor- 
tunity of getting a livelihood, becauſe of the great number of monks, who being 
driven out of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries were obliged to work; this fomented the 
diſcontent, inſomuch that ſeveral counties of England took up arms. But the 
rebels, after having been defeated in ſeveral engagements, accepted of the general 
pardon that was offered them. | | 
The Reformation met with a great interruption during the reign of Queen Mary, 
who, being a bigotted Roman Catholic, began her reign with ſetting at liberty the 
Papiſts, reſtoring the Popiſh prelates to their Sees, and allowing a general liberty of 
_ conſcience till the fitting of the Parliament, in which an Act was paſſed, prohibiting 
the exerciſe of any other religion but the Roman Catholic. Having ſtrengthened 
herſelf by a marriage with Philip II King of Spain, ſhe called a new Parliament, 
in which Philip and herſelf preſided. Cardinal Pole made a fine ſpeech in it; after 


which both houſes ſuppreſſed the reformed religion, and reſtored the Church to the 
ſame ſtate it was in before the divorce of King Henry VIII. At the ſame time 


the above-mentioned Cardinal reconciled the nation to the Church of Rome, after 
having abſolved it from all Eccletiaſtical cenſures. Great numbers, however, till 
adhered to the profeſſion of the reformed religion; whom Queen Mary puniſhed 


with great ſeverity, and burnt ſome hundreds of them, among whom were Cranmer 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and four other biſhops. my 

The death of Queen Mary made way for the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, 
and, with her, the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion in theſe kingdoms. This 
excellent Princeſs declared herſelf head of the Church, and aſſumed the title of 
ſupreme governor thereof, within ber kingdoms, both in 2 and temporals : in 
a word, Elizabeth ſet the Church of England on the fa 
under Edward VI, and on which it now ſtands, See LiTuRGY OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND, 


REGALE. In the French Eccleſiaſtical law, is a right, which the king 
has of enjoying the revenues of vacant biſhoprics, till ſuch time as the new prelate 
has taken, and regiſtered, his oath of fidelity to the king; and of preſenting to all 
benefices, dependent on the ſee, during the time of its vacancy. | 

Some of the French writers pretend, that all the kings of France of the firſt 
race, and ſome of the ſecond, have had the entire diſpoſal of biſhoprics Ace 

| | | their 
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their dominions. This right, they ſay, was given to the kings of France, by way 
of recompence for their protecting the orthodox faith; and that this privilege was 
granted to Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king of France, after he had defeated Alaric 
an Arian prince, by the firſt council of Orleans. Other authors affirm, that this 
privilege 1s not founded upon grant, but comes from the right of patronage, which 
the king has over all the churches in his kingdom, from his feudal right over the 
temporalities of benefices, and from his right of protection of eccleſiaſtics, and the 
goods of the Church. But however the kings of France have deſiſted from the 
right of patronage over all the benefices of the kingdom, they till retain the right 
of appropriating to themſelves the revenues of vacant biſhoprics; and this is what 
they call the Regale. | 

This right takes place all over the kingdom, though ſome archbiſhoprics and 


biſhoprics have pretended to an exemption from it. The abbies were formerly ſubject 
thereto, but have been diſcharged, | 


REGIFUGIUM [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, obſerved on 
the ſixth of the Calends of March, in memory of the expulſion of the Tarquins, 
and the change of the Regal to the Conſular State: : 


| Nunc dicenda mihi Regis fuga : traxit ab illa 
Sextus ab extremo nomina menſe dies = = - = = = 
Tarquinius cum prole fugit : capit annua Conſul 


Jura: dies regms ula ſuprema fuit. 


It was again celebrated on the ninth of the Calends of June: 


| Quatuor inde notis locus eft ; quibus ordine leis, 
Vel mos ſacrorum, vel fuga regis ineſt. 


At this time the Rex Sacrificulus, or king of ſacrifices, offered bean- flower and 


bacon; and when the ſacrifice was over, the people haſted away with all ſpeed, to 


degnote the precipitate flight of king Tarquin. 


| $£1.DEN, de 
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See Luke i. 9. 


bution of the holy offices. 


REGULATOR OF THE LOTS. In Latin, Sortium Prefefus. 
An officer in the Jewiſh Temple, whoſe buſineſs it was to make the proper diſtri- 

The ſervice of the temple, among the Jews, was always directed by caſting of 
lots, according to the weekly courſes of the prieſts. To this purpofe, that every 
one might underſtand his buſinefs, they were all ranged in à circle. Then the 
Regulator of the lots took off the bonnet or cap from one of them, as he fancied, 
and put it upon his own head. This was a fignal, that they were to begin 
reckoning, in their drawing of lots, from this perſon. Next they agreed upon 
ſuch a number as they thought fufficient for the management of the ſervice. 
After this they drew lots four times. The firſt determined the choice of thoſe, 
who were to clean and prepare the altar, and make the fire: the ſecond, thoſe 
who were to have the care of the facrifices: the third, thoſe who were to offer 


incenſe ; and the fourth, thoſe who were to lay the parts of the ſacrifice upon the 
altar. 5 . N 


RE L ICS. In Latin, Religuic. Remains, or fragments, of the bodies, 


cloaths, blood, &c. of Saints and Martyrs, preſerved out of devotion. 


This is a piece of ſuperſtition, which began very early in the Chriſtian Church, 
and at preſent makes no inconfiderable article of Popery. : 

Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory abounds with relations of the reſpect and veneration, paid 
by the antient Chriſtians to relics, and the many miracles performed by them. 
Take an inſtance or two : 5 

In the Vth century, the head of St John Baptiſt being found in a cave, near 
Emeſa, a city of Phcenicia, a church was built in that place, and the head of the 
Saint placed in it with great ceremony and devotion. But this church falling to 
ruin, a very noble one was afterwards built in Emeſa, to which the ſaint's head 
was. tranſported in 760, Theophanes tells us, it continued to be an object of 


2 devotion 


REL 
_ devotion in 800, and ſent forth a moſt delightful odour, which cured all who 
- approached it with faith. It is believed, the head of St John Baptiſt was after- 
wards transferred from Emeſa to Comana in Pontus, and from thence to Conſtan= 
tinople. The Church of Amiens pretends at this day to ſhew great part of it, 
namely, all the face as far as the mouth, and to have received it by the means of 
one Walon de Sarton, a Canon of Amiens, who, being preſent at the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the French in 1204, found this Relic in the ruins of the old 
palace. Some of the bones of this faint were likewiſe preſerved by the Chriſtians, 
when, in the reign of Julian, the Pagans opened the ſepulchre of St John at 
Sebaſta, and burnt his remains. Theſe bones were ſent to St Athanaſius, who placed 
them in the wall of an altar. Afterwards, when Theodoſius demoliſhed the temple 
of Serapis, and built a magnificent church in its place, dedicated to St John Baptiſt, 
theſe Relics were removed thither, in 396. 

The bodies of St Andrew and St Luke were tranſported to Conſtantinople, in 
357, after having performed miracles in all places where they ſtopped. They were 
interred in the Baſilica, or church of the Apoſtles, where they became the object 


of the peoples devotion. Thoſe, who accompanied theſe Relics, had part of them 
in recompence. By this means they were diſperſed in ſeveral places, and wrought 


miracles wherever they were brought. The memory of theſe Relics ſeems to have 


been loſt at Conſtantinople, when, about the year 550, the Emperor Juſtinian de- 


ſigning to rebuild the church of the Apoſtles, the workmen found three wooden 


coffins, with inſcriptions denoting that there were the bodies of St Andrew, St Luke, 


and St Timothy. Juſtinian, and all the people, teſtified their reſpect to theſe 


holy Relics, re-placing them in the earth, and erecting over them a ſtately monu- 
ment. The town of Vergi in Burgundy, and the church of Beauvais, pretend 
each of them to ſhew one of St Andrew's arms. The church of Amalfi, in the 


kingdom of Naples, pretends to have the body of St Andrew, brought from 
| Conſtantinople, when that city was taken by the French. The Roman Marty- 


rology aſſures us, that there conſtantly diſtils a medicinal liquor from this Apoſtle's 


tomb at Amalfi. 


The chains of St Peter and St Paul were held in great veneration. The Popes 


themſelves formerly diſpenſed the filings of them, as ſovereign remedies for diſeaſes. 


Arator tells us, they had, at Rome, in the VIth century, the chains, with which 


St Peter had been bound at Jeruſalem. The Greek Chriſtians honour one of that 
ſaint's chains on the ſixteenth of January. We are told of a coat of St Peter's, 
brought from Antioch to Paris, and placed in the church of St Genevieve. Hugh, 
Abbot of Clugni, it is ſaid, made uſe of it to cure a paralytic, in the preſence of a 
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multitude of perſons. Some of St Stephen's bones, being carried by Oroſius a Tire. 
prieſt, about the year 418, into the iſland of Minorca, occaſioned the converſion ibid. 


of 540 Jews, who inhabited the town of Magona in that iſland. Much about 


the ſame time, a vial containing a few drops of the fame ſaint's blood, and ſome 
fragments of his bones, cured a broken leg, and reſtored a blind woman to 
ſight, in a town of Africa. The fame Relics gave health to the ſick, and re- 
ſtored the dead to life. Other churches likewiſe were bleſſed with the Relics 
of this protomartyr: particularly at Ancona in Italy, in Portugal; at Tours, 
Bourdeaux, and Bourges, in France: in all which places miracles were frequently 
performed by them. . 


— 


; Beſides the Relics of the Apoſtles, thoſe of the ſucceeding ſaints and martyrs TirrEu. 
were no leſs objects of the Chriſtians devotion. Thus the Relics of St Ignatius, bid. T. 2. 


biſhop of Antioch, in the beginning of the IId century, were tranſlated from 
Rome, where he ſuffered martyrdom, to Antioch, and placed in the cemetery near 


the gate of Daphne. The people daily viſited them, and many miracles were ſaid 


to be wrought by them. The bones of St Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, who ſuffered 
martyrdom about the year 169, were preſerved by the Chriſtians, who eſteemed 
them beyond the richeſt jewels. The Relics of St Fructuoſus, biſhop of Tarragona 
in Spain, who ſuffered martyrdom in the IIId century, are ſhewn in ſeveral places; 
as, in a church near Barcelona, and in the town of Manreſa in Catalonia. 

The Relics of St Gervaiſe and St Protaiſe, martyred at Milan under the Emperor 
Valentinian I, being carried in proceſſion to the cathedral church, reſtored to ſight a 
citizen of Milan, who chanced to touch the ornaments, - with which they were 
covered. Several other perſons were cured of diſeaſes by garments or linnen, which 
had touched tlicſe Relics. 1 8 ö 
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The modern Church of Rome pays great nenemtian to the Relics of faints and 
martyrs, The ſhrines, in which they are depoſited, are firſt ſprinkled with holy 


water, and ſolemnly bleſſed. The ſubſtance of the prayer is, that God would grant 


his protection to ſuch as revere the merits of the faints, and humbly embrace their 
Relics, to the end that theſe faithful ſuppliants may be guarded from the power of 
the devil, from thunder, plague, bad air, wild beaſts, and from the hoſtilities and 


- machinations of men. | 


The believer, who viſits Relics out of devotion, muſt acquit himſelf of this duty 
with zeal, and touch the ſacred limbs of faints with faith. There are times fixed for 
publickly expoſing them to the devout. The Relics in the church of Notre Dame, 
at Aix la Chapelle, are ſhewn every ſeven years, accompanied with proclamations, 
ſuch as this following: 3 5 
The head and right arm of St Cornelius are to be ſhewn; by whoſe interceſſion may 
our Lord preſerve you from the falling-ſickneſs, and after this life grant you the king- 
dom of heaven. © 5 105 

The Tranſlation of Relics, or depoſiting them in ſome church, is performed 
with great care and ceremony. Before they are tranſlated, they are examined by 


the biſhop, who pronounces a ſolemn benediction over them. On the day of their 


tranſlation, the ſtreets, through which they are to paſs, are cleaned, and the houſes 
hung with tapeſtry. The church and altar are pompouſly adorned, and the 


images of the ſaints ranged in open view. The Relics are carried in proceſſion 
under a canopy, the clergy walking before, and the people ſurrounding them with 


lighted tapers in their hands. As ſoon as they enter the church, Te Deum is ſung, 


and the Relics are ſet upon the altar, to be worſhipped by the people. Prayers are 


ſopra 1 cimi- 


teri, Sc. l. 1. 
. 26. 


appointed in honour of them, and a lamp is left burning day and night before the 
place where they are depoſited. | 55 1 
Of all the Relics preſerved in Popiſh countries, thoſe of the blood of martyrs 


are the moſt remarkable and frequent. Rome eſpecially, and Italy, are grown fa- 


mous for the great quantity that is found in them. The earth at Rome (an Italian 
writer tells us) is ſtained with the blood of the faithful. He adds, that the Pope 
makes preſents of this facred earth to foreigners; and he relates the following 


miracle on this occaſion, An ambaſſador of Poland earneſtly ſolicited Pepe Pius 


to grant him a Relic: whereupon his holineſs drew out his handkerchief, put a 
little Roman earth into it, and folding it up gave it to the Ambaſſador, who took 


the Pope to be in jeſt. However, as ſoon as his Excellency was returned back to 
his houſe, he opened the handkerchief, and found it deeply ſtained with blood. 
It would be endleſs to repeat the prodigious number of miracles, ſaid to be 


- wrought daily by the blood of the ſaints. At certain ſeaſons, it is ſeen to melt and 
run. There are ſeveral liquefactions of this kind, eſpecially in Italy. Thus, on 


the feſtival of St Euſtace at Rome, that ſaint's blood is ſeen to boil. But the moſt 
remarkable of theſe liquefactions is that of the blood of St Januarius at Naples 


concerning which, See 8. JANUARIUS'S BLOOD. 


In 1672, Rome raiſed a recruit of four hundred and twenty-eight ſaints from 


the catacombs, moſt of them unknown ; which however furniſhed out a vaſt 
number of Relics. Other recruits of the ſame kind have been raiſed at other times. 


See CATACOMBS. 


RELIGION. This being the general ſubject of this whole work, I ſhall 
confine myſelf, in this article, to 


A ſhort view of the different REL1G10Ns of the feveral people and 
kingdoms of the habitable Wok L p. 


I. RELiGtons of EUROPE. 
The Continent of Europe is properly divided into eight great Parts: vis. 


Ws SUEDEN, 3. FRANCE. 
1. SCANDINAVIAY DENMARK. HUN GAR. 
1 NoRwWAx. 4. GERMANY.y HOLLAND. 
2. RusslA or Mos covv. . ſreetere. 


I 5 . 5. Pol AN p. 
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5. POLAND. | 3 3 | Is 
6. SPAIN with PORTUGAL, | 8. To RK in Europe. LITTLE TART AR. 


GREECE. 
9. ITALY: DAxUBTIAN PRoviNCES. 
To which muſt be added the European Iſlands; the principal of which are; 
The Britannick Iſlands: p ont T-B RITAIN. 
RELAND, 


The Religions of theſe ſeveral countries are as follows. 
SUEDE N. 
The Suedes are Proteſtants, of the ſect of the Lutherans. The Goſpel was firſt 


planted in this country A. D. 829, by the preaching of Anſgarus, a monk of 
Corvey, and afterwards archbiſhop of Bremen ; who was ſent thither for that pur- 


poſe by Lewis the Pious, Emperor of Germany. Lutheraniſm is univerſally pro- 


feſſed, excepting in Livonia, where are a great number of Papiſts; and in Lap- 
land, many of whoſe inhabitants are groſs idolaters, worſhipping the ſun, fire, and 
ſerpents. The reformation was introduced into this kingdom by Guſtavus I, upon 
his acceſſion to the crown of Sueden; and the Suedes have ſeldom been expoſed to 


attempts upon their religion by the Church of Rome; which is generally imputed _ 
to an effectual method they have taken, to deter Romiſh prieſts from coming into 


their country, viz. by caſtrating thoſe who are taken there. 
DENMARK. 
The Danes are likewiſe Lutherans, having embraced the Reformation much about 


the ſame time with their neighbours the Suedes. In all the Daniſh churches no 
other religion is profeſſed ; excepting at Copenhagen, where there is a church 


allowed for the French Refugees, and at Gluckſtat, where a few Popiſh families 


have been permitted the free uſe of a chapel. The practice of confeſſion is till 
kept up by the Daniſh Clergy, all perſons being obliged to confeſs before receiving 
the Euchariſt, They likewiſe retain crucifixes, and ſome ceremonies of the Roman 


Church. The Danes were converted to the Chriſtian faith, about the middle of the 
XIIth century, by the care of Pope Adrian IV. 


NORW Ax. 


The Religion of this country is the ſame with that of Denmark; excepting that, 
in the northmoſt parts of the kingdom, the knowledge of Chriſtianity is ſo greatly 


decayed, that the inhabitants (eſpecially the Laplanders) differ but little from meer 
heathens. 55 


Russ 1A or Moscovy, | 
The Rufjans are Chriſtians according to the doctrines and diſcipline of the Greek 


Church, which they pretend to obſerve in their greateſt purity : but in truth they 
have added thereto a great many ſuperſtitious practices and ridiculous ceremonies. 


They pay divine worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and the faints, and adore crucifixes. 


In Baptiſm they uſe Exorciſm, and Confeſſion before receiving the Euchariſt. 
All above ſeven years of age receive the Sacrament in both kinds and they ad- 
miniſter it in one kind to children under that age. They obſerve fifteen great 
feſtivals, beſides a great number of days dedicated to particular ſaints. They never 
uſe ſermons, but inſtead thereof read ſome portion of the Scripture, with 
St Baſil's Liturgy, and St Chryſoſtom's Homilies, Chriſtianity was firſt planted in 


this country, about the end of the Xth century, by the preaching of ſome Greeks 
ſent thither by the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 


FRANCE, 
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FRANCE, 


The only eſtabliſhed Religion in this country is that of the Romiſh Church. 
But, though the French receive all the deciſions of the council of Trent in matters 
of Faith; yet, in points of. diſcipline and church-government, they claim certain 
privileges, called The Rights of the Gallican Church ; which they never ſuffer to be 
infringed by any authority of the See of Rome. The Proteſtants (called in that 
country Huguenots) were formerly allowed the public profeſſion of their Religion, 
by ſeveral edits granted by the French kings, particularly that of Nants by 
Henry IV, An. 1598. But Lewis XIV, in 1685, abrogated that edict, and forbad 
the exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion under the ſevereſt penalties. This was 


followed by a violent perſecution of the Proteſtants, which forced great numbers of 


them to leave the kingdom, and take ſhelter in foreign countries. The Romaniſts 
of France have had great diviſions and controverſies among themſelves : witneſs the 
conteſt between the Moliniſts and Janſeniſts about Predeſtination and Grace. The 
Chriſtian Faith was planted very early in this kingdom, by ſome of St Peter's dif- 


ciples (it is ſuppoſed) ſent thither at his firſt coming to Rome. 


GERMANY. 


The laws of the Empire give free toleration to the exerciſe of three Religions; 
namely, the Lutheran, Calviniſt, and Popiſh; and in ſome places the three parties 
have but one church in common, where they celebrate divine ſervice at different 


times of the day, The various parts of this vaſt empire were converted to Chriſti- 


anity at different times, by the preaching of ſeveral apoſtles, particularly St Thomas 
ſirnamed Drdymus. The reformation of Religion was begun in this country, 
A. D. 1517, by Martin Luther, and embraced by the Electors of Saxony, Bran- 


denburgh, and Prince Palatine of the Rhine; by the Landgrave of Heſſe, the 


Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the free cities. This occaſioned great troubles in 
the empire, and continual wars, till the year 1525, when a peace was concluded 
at Paſſaw; and the Proteſtant Religion ſecured, till matters could be accommodated 
at the next enſuing Diet. At length a Religious Peace was eſtabliſhed in Germany, 
at the Diet of Augſbourg in 1555 ; and it was provided, that neither party ſhould 


moleſt the other on account of Religion. The Proteſtant Religion was likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648. „ Is 


HUNGARY. 


The prevailing Religion of this country is that of the Romiſh Church, eſpecially 


ſince it is become ſubje& to the emperor. However the doctrines of Luther and 


Calvin are zealouſly maintained by multitudes of people. Here are alſo found moſt 
ſorts and ſets of Chriſtians, as alſo many Jews and Mohammedans. Hungary 


was converted to the Chriſtian Faith, in the beginning of the XIth century, by the 
preaching of Albert archbiſhop of Prague. 7 iy 


HoLLAN D. 


No country in Europe can boaſt of more religions than Holland, where an 
univerſal toleration is granted to all ſects and parties; and this for the ſake of com- 


merce. That publickly profeſſed, and generally received, is the reformed Religion 
according to the doctrines of Calvin. 


FLANDERS. 


This country, being partly ſubje& to the Empire, and partly to France, profeſſes 
the Romiſh Religion, and that in it's groſſeſt errors. 


The Polanders are, for the moſt part, Roman-Catholics. Notwithſtanding which, 
a general toleration is here granted to all Religions; inſomuch that this country 
2 | | {warms 
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ſwarms with Greeks, Armenians, Lutherans, Socinians, Calviniſts, Jews, Quakers, 
Sc. The Roman-Catholics are moſt numerous in the Palatinates of Cujavia and 
Warſovia: the Lutherans are moſtly found in Pruſſia; the Armenians in Ruſſia; 
and the reſt through the various parts of Lithuania, In Samogitia is a fort of 
people, who differ little or nothing from meer heathens. The Reformation of Re- 
ligion began in this country about the year 153 5, but did not meet with much en- 
couragement. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in various parts of Poland at ſeveral 


times, and by ſeveral perſons ; being ſettled in Poland, properly fo called, in 963 ; 
in Livonia An. 1200; and in Lithuania not til! the year 1386. 


SPAIN. 


The Spaniards are the cloſeſt adherents to the Church of Rome, in her groſſeſt 
errors and corruptions ; and none are ſuffered to reſide in this kingdom who profeſs 
any other belief. For this reaſon the King of Spain is ſtyled The Catholic King. 
The Inquiſition reigns here in all it's terrors, and, though originally ſet up againit 


ſuch converted Jews and Moors as relapſed into their old Religion, is now chiefly 


turned againſt thoſe of the Proteſtant Communion. The Eccleſiaſtics of this 


country keep the whole body of the people in the thickeſt miſt of ignorance : and 
the genius of the Spaniards is ſo little turned towards enquiries after knowledge, 


that a Reformation in Religion cannot eaſily be expected in this country. Chriſti- 


anity was firſt planted in Spain (according to an old Spaniſh Tradition) by the 


apoſtle St James, within four years after the death of Chriſt, 
PORTUGAL. 


The Portugueſe are of the ſame Religion with their neighbours the Spaniards 
with this difference, that they tolerate Jews, and allow ſeveral foreigners, parti- 
cularly the Engliſh Factory at Liſbon, the public exerciſe of their Religion. This 

country received the Goſpel much about the ſame time with Spain, 


ITALY. 


The Italians, in general, are zealous profeſſors of the Romisu REL1iG1oN: 
Indeed Italy is the very center of Popery, The Jews, in this country, are tolerated 
in the public exerciſe of their Religion; and at Rome there is a weekly ſermon for 
their converſion, at which one of each family is obliged to be preſent. The 
Chriſtian Faith was firſt preached in this country by St Peter, who (it is faid) went 
thither about the beginning of the reign of the Emperor Claudius. The beſt 
ſummary of the Romiſh Faith is the Creed of Pope Pius IV. th 


GREECE. 


The eſtabliſhed Religion of this country (which is in ſubjection to the Turk) 


is Mohammediſm : but the Chriſtians (who are every where tolerated in the 
Turkiſh dominions) are far more numerous, in Greece, than the Mohammedans, 
The Religion of the GREEK CHRISTIANS is a Schiſm, or Separation, from 
the Church of Rome, and conſiſts, principally, in denying the proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt, Purgatory, Extreme Unction, and Confirmation; in adminiſtring the 
ſacraments in both kinds, and to children of ſeven years of age; and in rejecting 
the uſe of images. The Greek Chriſtians obſerve four Lents in the year, and uſe 
four liturgies, viz. thoſe of St James, St Chryſoſtom, St Baſil, and St Gregory the 
Great. 'Their faſts and feſtivals are extremely numerous, and celebrated with a 
multitude of ridiculous and ſuperſtitious ceremonies. Their Clergy, as well as 
Laity, are exceedingly illiterate and ignorant. Chriſtianity was firſt preached in this 
country by St Paul, the apoſtle of the Gentiles. 


B Little TARTARY. 


The Crim-Tartars are, for the moſt part, zealous Mohammedans, except- 


ing ſome few, who continue ſtill Pagans. Intermixed with theſe are ſome 
Vor. II. Nnnn Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, eſpecially Greeks and Armenians, beſides a conſiderable number of 
Roman Catholics. 


The DANUBIAN PROVINCES, 


The inhabitants of theſe different Provinces are very different in point of Re- 
ligion, but reducible to three claſſes, vig. Jews, Chriſtians, and Mohammedans. 
The Chriſtians are moſtly of the Greek Communion ; ſome few are Roman 
Catholics, and others Lutherans or Calviniſts. The Turks ſtick cloſe to their 
Koran, and are taught to acknowledge one God, and that Mohammed is his 
prophet. They abſtain from ſwine's fleſh and blood, and ſuch animals as die 
of themſelves. All Muſſulmans, or true believers, are promiſed a ſtate of ſenſual 
pleaſures in the next life. They hold an unavoidable fatality in every thing, and 
favour the opinion of tutelar angels. They grant, that the writings of the pro- 
phets and apoſtles were divinely inſpired, but alledge that they are fo corrupted by 
the Jews and Chriſtians, that they cannot be admitted as a rule of faith. The 
allow Jeſus Chriſt to have been a great prophet, but affirm that Mohammed is a 
greater, and the laſt and ſeal of all the prophets. In ſhort, Monammepism is 
a medley of Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. The principal points of Religion, 
enjoined by the Koran, are, Circumciſion, Faſting, Prayer, Alms, Pilgrimage, and 
Abſtinence from wine. 


SCOTLAN D. 


The Religion of this northern part of Great-Britain is Preſbyterianiſm, whoſe 
fundamental point is, the rejecting Epiſcopacy, and committing the government of 
the church to Preſbyters. The Chriſtian faith was planted in this country in the 
reign of the Emperor Diocleſian: for, by reaſon of the violent perſecution that 
prince raiſed in the Church, many Chriſtians fled over from the continent into the 
1ſle of Britain, particularly the northern parts of it. St Rule, or Regulus, is faid 
to have brought over with him the arm or leg of St Andrew, and to have buried it 
in the place where the city of St Andrew now ſtands. 7 


ENGLAN D. 


The Church of England pretends to profeſs the Reformed Religion in it's choiceſt 
purity. In reforming their Religion, the Engliſh were not ſo hurried by popular 
fury and faction, as other nations were; but proceeded in a more prudent, regular, 
and Chriſtian method, reſolving to ſeparate no farther from the Church of Rome, 
than ſhe had departed from the truth. So that the Reformed Church of England 
is the true mean between Superſtition and Fanaticiſm. Her doctrine is entirel 

built upon the Apoſtles and Prophets: her Government is truly apoſtolical ; her 
Liturgy an extract from the beſt primitive forms; and her ceremonies few, 
and ſuch as tend only to decency and true devotion. All other ſects and parties, 
except the Romiſh, are here allowed the free exerciſe of their Religion. Chriſtia- 


nity was propagated here in the earlieſt ages of the Church; but by whom, is 
not agreed, 7 5 


IRELAND. 


The inhabitants of this iſland are partly Papiſts, and partly Proteſtants. The 
moſt civilized parts of the kingdom profeſs the Reformed Religion, according to 
the plat-form of the Church of England. But the far greater part of the old native 
Iriſh ſtill adhere to the Romiſh Religion. The Chriſtian Religion was firſt preached 


in this country, An. 4.35, by St Patrick, who is generally thought to be a nephew 
of St Martin of Tours, 


EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


SCANDINAVIAN ISLANDS.] Theſe Iſlands, being peopled either from 


Sueden, Denmark, or Norway, profeſs the fame Religion (namely, Lutheraniſm) 
as the countries, from whence their inhabitants came. 


ICEL AND.] 


REL 
ICL AN p.] The inhabitants of this iſland, being ſubjects of the crown of Den- 
mark, are of the ſame Religion with the Danes; excepting the uncivilized natives, 
who commonly abſcond in dens and caves, and ſtill adhere to their antient 
idolatry. | 

Az oREs.] Theſe iſlands, being inhabited by the Portugueſe, profeſs the Romiſh 
Religion, as eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of Portugal. 1 

Majorca, MIN ORC A, and Yvica] The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, being 
chiefly Spaniards, are bigotted Roman-Catholics. 

CoRSICA and SARDIGNIA.] Theſe iſlands profeſs the Romiſh Religion in 
it's groſſeſt errors. In Sardignia, the people are ſo ſcandalouſly immoral, as to dance, 
and ſing profane ſongs, in their churches immediately after divine worſhip. 

SICILY.] The Religion, here profeſſed, is the ſame as in Italy and Spain. 

Mar TA.] The Religion, eſtabliſhed here, is that of the Church of Rome; 
and this is ſo eſſential to the Order, that no perſon of a different perſuaſion can be 
admitted into it. „„ 

CAN PDT A.] Mohammediſm is the eſtabliſhed Religion of this iſland: but Chri- 
ſtianity, according to the Greek Church, is profeſſed by toleration. _ 

CyPRUs.] The inhabitants of this iſland being partly Greeks, and partly Turks, 


the former profeſs Chriſtianity according to the tenets of the Greek Church, and 
the latter are zealous Mohammedans. EO 


II. RELIGIONS of As1A. 
The Continent of Ajia is divided into five large Empires: vis. 


1. TARTARY. ( NarTor.14, or As1a MIxok. 
2. CHIN A. 5 „ ARABIA. | 
MocvuL's Empire. F. TuRKy in Aſia. SYRIA. 
3 none beg, of In- Jr ALESTINE. 
? N EUPHRATIAN PROVINCES. 


2 
4. PERSIA. | 


To which are added The As TAT IC ISLANPSò. 
The Religions of theſe countries are as follows: 
T ART AR v. 


The inhabitants of this vaſt country are partly Pagans, partly Mohammedans, 


and partly Chriſtians. Paganiſm chiefly prevails in the northmoſt parts, the people 


in thoſe places being generally groſs idolaters. The Mohammedans are chiefly 
found in the ſouthern provinces. Towards the Caſpian Sea are a conſiderable 


number of Jews, thought to be the offspring of the ten tribes, carried away 


captives by Salmanaſſar. Thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion are ſcattered up and 
down in ſeveral parts of Tartary, but are moſt numerous in Cathay, and the 
city of Cambalu. Theſe are, for the moſt part, Neſtorians. The Chriſtian faith, 
it is thought, was firſt planted in this country by the apoſtles St Philip and 
St Andrew. | 1 | 


CHIN MA :: 


The prevailing Religion in China is groſs idolatry; and in ſome parts the 
doctrines of Mohammed are profeſſed. The Chineſe pay divine worſhip to ſeveral 
idols; particularly to one in the form of a dragon, and to another called Fo or 
Fee, being a great perſon, who flouriſhed about a thouſand years before our bleſſed 


Saviour, and was deified for his wonderful abilities and actions. Chriſtianity was 


firſt planted in China by St Thomas, or ſome of his diſciples ; but never gained 


any conſiderable footing. The Popiſh Miſſionaries have often endeavoured to con- 


vert the Chineſe to the Romiſh faith; and it is pretended, that the laſt emperor 
allowed the exerciſe of the Chriſtian Religion in all parts of the empire. But 


the reigning emperor ſeems not ſo favourable to Chriſtianity ; nor is there my 
| 2 reaſon 
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reaſon to expect it will ever prevail in that country, whilſt it is preached to them, 


by the Jeſuits, in a manner ſo abhorrent from the true ſpirit and doctrines of 
the goſpel, 


MocuL's EMPIRE. 


The inhabitants of this country are moſtly Pagans ; and next to Paganiſm, the 
Religion of Mohammed prevails, but chiefly embraced according to the commen- 
taries of Ali. Among the Pagans there are various ſets; as, the Banians, the 
Perſees, and the Faquirs. The Banians believe a tranſmigration of ſouls, and there- 
fore have hoſpitals for beaſts, and will by no means deprive any animal of life. 
But, of all living creatures, they have the greateſt veneration for the cow, to whom 
they pay a ſolemn addreſs every morning; and, at certain times of the year, they 
drink the ſtale of that worſhipful animal. Of theſe Banians there are reckoned in 
India about twenty-four different Caſts or Sects. The Perſees are the poſterity of 
the antient Perſians, and worſhip the element of fire; beſides which they have 
a great veneration for the cock. The Faquirs are a kind of Monks, and live 


very auſtere lives, performing a great many acts of mortification, Moſt of the 


Indians believe, that the river Ganges has a ſanctifying quality; for which reaſon 
they often waſh themſelves in it. There are a great many Jews diſperſed up and 
down the Mogul's dominions; and upon the ſea-coaſt are many European Chri- 
ſtians, all upon the account of trathc. St Thomas 1s generally looked upon 


as the apoſtle of the Indies, and the firſt who preached the goſpel in theſe 


parts. 


The PENINSULA INDIA within the Ganges. 


The inhabitants of this tract of land are generally Mohammedans, eſpecially 
thoſe who live near the fea coaſt : but the natives of the inland parts are groſs 
idolaters, worſhipping, not only the fun and moon, but alſo many idols of a 


monſtrous and frightful aſpect. In ſome parts, they look upon the firſt creature, 


they meet in the morning, as the proper object of their worſhip for that day, 


except it be a crow, the very fight of which is enough to confine them to their 


houſes for the whole day. In moſt of the ſea port towns, and places of trade, 


there are a conſiderable number of Jews, and many European Chriſtians, eſpecially 


thoſe of our Engliſh Factories. . 
The PENINSULA of IND1 A beyond the Ganges, 
The inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally groſs idolaters. Thoſe of Siam 


maintain the Pythagorean Metempſycho/is, and worſhip the four elements. Mo- 
hammediſm prevails in ſome parts, but mixt with many Pagan rites and cere- 


monies ; particularly in Cambodia, on the river Menan, in which city are near 
three hundred ſtately Moſques, not only well furniſhed with bells (contrary 
to the Turkiſh cuſtom) but alſo with a great number of idols. In the kingdom 


of Pegu, they have a kind of religious veneration for apes and crocodiles, 
believing thoſe perſons very happy who are devoured by them. They obſerve 
five ſolemn feſtivals, called in their language Sapans. Their prieſts are called 
Raulins, | 


PERSIA. 


The Perſians are ſtrict Mohammedans, but of the ſe& of Ali. They differ in 
many conſiderable points from the Turks, particularly concerning the ſucceſſors 
of Mohammed. The Turks reckon them thus: Mohammed, Abubeker, Omar, 
Oſman, Ali. But the Perſians will have Ali to be the immediate ſucceſſor of 
Mohammed; and ſome of them eſteem him equal to the prophet himſelf, 
for which the Turks rekon them as ſchiſmatics. They differ alſo in the expli- 
cation of the Koran, In Perſia are many Neſtorian Chriſtians, ſeveral Jeſuits, 
and a conſiderable number of Jews. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this kingdom 


by St Thomas. 


2 NATOLIA 


REL 
Naror 14, or ASA Mixen. 


The eſtablihed Religion of this country is Mohammediſm : but petfons of all 
profeſſions are tolerated here, and in other parts of the Turkiſh dominions. Here 
are multitudes of Chriſtians, eſpecially Greeks, Armenians, Jacobites, Maronites, 
Neſtorians, Melchites, Sc. and intermixed with theſe is a conſiderable number of 
Jews. Chriſtianity was planted in this country very early, here being the ſeven 
amous Churches, to which St John wrote; vis. Epheſus, Smyrna, Thyatira, 
Laodicea, Pergamus, Philadelphia, and Sardis. e 


ARABIA. | | N 


The Religion of Mohammed is profeſſed in this country, where it took it's firſt 
riſe, that impoſtor being born in Arabia, As to the wild Arabs, moſt of them 
know nothing of Religion, but live like ſo many favage beaſts, hunting after their 
prey, and frequently devouring one another. This country received the Chriſtian 


faith in the apoſtolic age. 
SYRIA, 


The inhabitants of this part of Aſiatic Turky are chiefly Mohimmedans, with 
a mixture of Jews, and Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, Armenians, and Maronites. 
The deplorable ignorance of theſe Chriſtians, and their violent quarrels and diſputes, 


expoſe them daily to new oppreſſions from their maſters the Turks. Chriſtianity 
was planted here in the apoſtolic age. 2 5 


PAL ES TIN E. 


The inhabitants of this country are a mixture of Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Chriſtians, who follow their reſpective Religions. Chriſtianity was preached in this 


country by Chriſt himſelf, and his Apoſtles. The modern IE Ww S, both here and 


elſewhere, adhere ſtill as cloſely to the Moſaic diſpenſation, as their diſperſed and 
deſpiſed eondition will permit them. Their ſervice conſiſts chiefly in reading the 
Law in their ſynagogues, together with a great variety of prayers. They uſe no 
facrifices, ſince the deſtruction of the temple. They acknowledge a two-fold law 
of God, a written, and an unwritten one. The former is contained in the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moſes: the latter, they pretend, was delivered by God to 
Moſes, and handed down from him by oral tradition, and now to be received par: 


pietate with the former. They aſſert the perpetuity of their Law, together with it's 
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perfection. They deny the accompliſhment of the prophecies in the perſon of 


Chriſt, alledging, that the Meſſiah is not yet come, and that he will make his 
appearance with the greateſt worldly pomp and grandeur, ſubduing all nations 
before him, and ſubjecting them to the houſe of Judah. To evade the expreſs 
predictions of the prophets concerning his mean condition and ſufferings, they con- 


fidently talk of two Meſſiahs; one, Ben-Ephraim, whom they grant to be a perſon 


of a mean and afflicted condition in this world; and the other, Ben-David, who 
ſhall be a victorious and powerful prince. : | 


The EUPHRATIAN PROVINCES. 


The prevailing Religion in many parts of this country is that of the AR M E- 


NIANS; the principal points whereof are theſe three. 1. They aſſert, with the 


Greeks, the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father only, 2. They believe, 
that Chriſt, at his deſcent into hell, freed the ſouls of all the damned from thence, 
and reprieved them till the end of the world, when they ſhall be remanded to 
eternal flames. 3. They believe, that the fouls of the righteous ſhall not be ad- 
mitted tp the beatific viſion till after the reſurre&ion : notwithſtanding which, they 
pray to departed ſaints, adore their pictures, and burn lamps before them. The 


uſe confeſſion to the prieſt : they adminiſter the Euchariſt in both kinds to the 


Laity. In the ſacrament of baptiſm, they plunge the infant thrice in water, and 
Vor. II, Oooo apply 
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apply the chriſm with conſecrated oil, in form of a croſs, to ſeveral parts of the 


body, and then touch the child's lips with the Euchariſt. They obſerve a vaſt 


multitude of faſts and feſtivals. Chriſtianity was planted here by St Bartholomew 
the apoſtle, . ee eee 77 


 Jaran 


The Japaneſe are groſs idolaters, having a vaſt multitude of idols; the chief of 
which is their god A MIDAS. T he converts to Chriſtianity in this iſland were 
once very numerous, if we may believe the Romiſh Miſſionaries, who, in the year 
1596, reckoned no leſs than 600000 natives then actually profeſſing the Chriſtian 
Religion. But however this be, it is certain no perſon in Japan, ſince the year 


1614, dare openly profeſs the Chriſtian doctrine. 


The ASIATIC ISLANDS. 


The PHILIPPINES.] Many of the more tractable natives of theſe iſlands are 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian faith, by the care and diligence of the Romiſh Miſ- 


 fionaries: the reſt, being mere favages, continue ſtill in the darkneſs of 


„ 


Paganiſm. 


The Mol uccAs.] The Molucceſe are, for the moſt part, groſs idolaters ; 


but they are intermixed with a few Mohammedans, and a ſmall number -of 


Chriſtians. | 


The iſlands of the S u N p.] The natives, who reſide in the inland parts, are groſs 
idolaters ; but thoſe on the ſea-coaſts are chiefly Mohammedans. 


De MALDIVES and CE YLoN.] The natives of this mighty cluſter of iſlands 
are partly Pagans, and partly Mohammedans : but Paganiſm is the moſt predo- 
minant of the two. e 1 


III. The R EL 16 10NS of AFRICA. 


The Continent of Africa is divided into the following countries: 


1. EGV r. | I 5. The Land of the NEGROES. 
2. BARBARY. | © 6. GUINEA. 

3. BiLDULGERID. | | 7. NUBIA. 

4. ZAARA or The Deſart. 8. ETHIOPIA. 


To which muſt be added the African Lands. 


The Religions of theſe ſeveral nations are as follows: 
EGYPT. 


The inhabitants of this country (being Moors, Turks, and Arabs, beſides the 
native Egyptians) are, for the moſt part, ſtricter obſervers of Mohammed's doctrine, 
than any other ſubjects of the Ottoman empire. Here are alſo Jews in great num- 
bers, and many Chriſtians, called Cophtes, who follow the errors of Eutyches and 


Dioſcorus, yet not concurring with them in every point. The Chriſtian Faith was 


firſt planted here by St Mark, who is univerſally acknowledged to have been the 
firſt biſhop of Alexandria, on 


BARBARY. 


The eſtabliſhed Religion of this country is Mohammediſm ; but the inhabitants 
of Morocco differ from the other Mohammedans in ſeveral confiderable points ; 


particularly thoſe maintained by the followers of Hamet, one of their emperors, 


who was at firſt a kind of monk, and, quitting his retirement in the year 1514, 
began publickly to preach to the people, telling them, that the doctrines of Hali 
and Omar, and other interpreters of the law, were only human traditions. This 
occaſioned ſuch diſſenſion between the Turks and Morocceſe, that a Turkiſh ſlave 

I | is 


1 WL. - 
is no better treated in Morocco, than a Chriſtian, There are alſo many perſons in 
and about Algiers, 'who differ from the other Mohammedans in divers particulars. 
Some of them maintain, that to faſt ſeven or eight months merits eternal happineſs ; 


that ideots are the elect of God; and many other ridicalous notions. Chriſtianity 


was firſt preached in Barbary by Simon the apoſtle, firnamed Zeltes, and fome 
others of the ſeventy diſciples, 


BIiLDULGERID. e 
The Religion, profeſſed by the ſavage inhabitants of this country, is Moham- 
mediſm : but many of them are ſunk into the grofleſt ſtupidity, and ignorance of 


religious matters. Here are ſeveral Jews ſcattered up and down in the places 


beſt inhabited. This country received the Goſpel much about the fame time 
with Barbary. | 


2 4 4k 4 of The Deürt 


This country being ſtocked with Arabs, the only Religion here profeſſed is that 


of Mohammed: but ſo barbarous and brutiſh is the generality of the people, that 


there is ſcarce any ſign of Religion among them. The Chriſtian Faith was once 
planted here, but quite exterminated towards the beginning of the VIlIth century. 


The Land of the NREHGRO ES. 


The numerous inhabitants of this vaſt country are either Mohammedans, or 
groſs idolaters; and ſome in the midland parts live altogether without any ſign of 
Religion. A faint knowledge of the Mofaical Law was once introduced into ſome 
parts of Negroe-Land, and thoſe about Cambea and Caſſan give a confuſed account 
of the hiſtorical parts of the Old Teſtament. Chriſtianity got ſome footing in this 
part of the world, but was wholly overclouded by Mohammediſm, towards the 
middle of the Xth century, ; 5 0 


GUINEA. 
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Paganiſm is the Religion of this country, the profeſſion whereof is attended 


with many ridiculous fuperſtitions. In ſome places, on the Gold Coaſt, the 
diabolical cuſtom of human ſacrifices is ftill in uſe. The Pythagorean opinion 
prevails mightily here. Thoſe of the kingdom of Benin acknowledge a ſupreme 
Being, whom they call Or:a ; but they think it needleſs to worſhip him, becauſe, 
being infinitely good, they are ſure he will not hurt them. On the contrary, they 
are very careful in paying their devotions to the Devil, who, they think, is the 


cauſe of all their calamities. They likewiſe offer up a yearly facrifice to the 


fea, to procure calm weather. In ſeveral parts of this country are neither idols 
nor temples. 2 5 


NuB IA. 


This ſpatious country was once Chriſtian, having received the Goſpel in the 
earlieſt ages. But, for want of Paſtors, the inhabitants fell off from Chriſtianity, 
and became either ſtrict Mohammedans or groſs idolaters. She 


ETHIOPIA SUPERIOR G ABYSSINIA. 


This ſpatious empire contains a great mixture of people, as Pagans, Jews, and 
Mohammedans, of various nations: but the main body of the natives is Chriſtian. 
They hold the ſcriptures to be the only rule of faith, They are not acquainted 
with the Apoſtles Creed, but, inſtead thereof, uſe the Nicene or Conſtantinopolitan. 
As to the doctrine of the Incarnation, they are Eutychians, having been led into 
that hereſy by Dioſcorus, patriarch of Alexandria. Their emperor is ſupreme in 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil matters. As they diſown the Pope's ſupremacy, ſo 
they diſclaim moſt points of the Popiſh doctrine ; particularly thoſe _— Tranſub- 

| _ Nantiation, 
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Rantiation, Purgatory, ſervice in an unknown tongue, Auricular Confeſſion, images 
in churches, Celibacy of the Clergy, and Extreme Unction. They uſe different 
forms of baptiſm, and keep both Saturday and Sunday as a Sabbath. They are 
circumciſed, and abſtain mT eating ſwine's fleſh, not out of any regard to the 
Moſaic law, but purely as an antient cuſtom of their country. Their divine ſervice | 
conſiſts wholly in reading the ſcriptures, adminiſtration of the Euchariſt, and hear- 
ing ſome homilies of the Fathers. They pull off their ſhoes before they go into 
their churches, and fit upon the bare ground. The Romiſh Miſſionaries, about a 
century ago, had ſo far prevailed, that the Popiſh Religion was near getting an 
eſtabliſhment in Abyſſinia: for they had once gained the Emperor and the whole 


court, and had obtained a proclamation in their favour, But the Abyſſines were 


ſo unwilling to part with the Religion of their anceſtors, that this attempt 
occaſioned many dreadful inſurrections in the empire; inſomuch that the emperor, 
to reſtore peace, was obliged to baniſh all the Miſſionaries out of the kingdom. 
The Abyſſines fay, Chriſtianity was planted in that country by the Eunuch, whom 
Philip baptized. But hiſtorians tell us, this country received the goſpel, in the 
IVth century, by the preaching of Frumentius, ſon of a Tyrian merchant, and 
conſecrated biſhop by St Athanaſius, 


ETHIOPIA INFERIOR. 


The numerous inhabitants of theſe countries are groſs idolaters, excepting thoſe 
of Zanguebar, Ajan, and Abex, who incline to Mohammediſm. Some on the 


coaſt of the Cafres, and particularly the Hottentots, ſhew but very few ſigns of 
Religion, having neither temples nor prieſts. In the kingdom of Loango, the 


people entertain a faint notion of God, whom they call Sambian Pongo. The inha- 


bitants of Malemba vaſtly ſurpaſs their neighbours in their ſenſe of Religion: for, 
it is ſaid, they ſet apart every fifth day for public worſhip ; at which time ſome one 


of reputed integrity makes a public oration, deterring them from the commiſſion of 

murder, theft, impurity, and the like. They call God Zammampoango, and the 

devil Benimbe, They likewiſe uſe circumciſion. 
| The AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


MADAGASCAR. The inhabitants of this iſland are either Pagans or Moham- 


medans ; excepting thoſe on the Eaſtern coaſt, called Zaffehibraim, i. e. the race of 
Abraham. Theſe are ſaid to obſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath, and give a faint account 
of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament ; whence it is conjectured, that they are 


originally deſcended from the Jews. N 
CAPE VERD ISLANDS. ] The Portugueſe, who poſſeſs theſe jſlands, are of 


the ſame Religion with thoſe in Portugal. 


The CAN AR ISL AN PDS.] The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, being moſtly 
Spaniards, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe in Spain. . 

MavtRas] The inhabitants of this iſland, being Portugueſe, profeſs the 
Religion of Portugal, VVV : 


The RELIGIONS of AMERICA. 
The Continent of America is divided into : 


„TERRA ARCTICA. 
. TERRA FIRMA. 


1. Mexico or New SPAIN. 5 
6 

7. PERU. 
8 
9 

10 


2. NRW Mexico or Nova GRANADA, 
3. FLORIDA, 
NEW ENGLAND, 


Land of the AuAzoxs. 
NEW YoRK. | | 


„BRASIL. 


I New JxRSEx. . Cn1L1. 
4. CANADA. & PENSILVANIA. Ii. PARAGUAY. 
I Maxy-Lan. 12. TERRA MAGELLANICA? 
'| VIRGINIA. 13, TERRA ANTARCTICA. 


CAROLIN A. | 


To which add the American Iſlands, 
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The Religions of theſe ſeveral Countries are as follows : 
MEx1co or NEW SPAIN. 


| The inhabitants of this country are partly Chriſtians, and partly Pagans, and, 
as it were, a mixture of the two. The Spaniards, of courſe, are rigid Papiſts, 
according to the ſtrict profeſſion of Popery in their own country. Among the 


natives, many are converted to Chriſtianity, and many ſtill retain their old hea- 
theniſh worſhip. 


NEW Mr x1co or Nova GRANADA, 


The natives of this country are generally groſs idolaters, and many of them have 


little or no ſigns of religion at all. The Spaniards here reſiding are of the fame 
Religion with thoſe in Europe. 1 


FLORIDA. 


The inhabitants of this country are groſs idolaters, worſhipping the whole hoſt 
of heaven, particularly the ſun, to whom they aſcribe their good ſucceſs in fight. 
They mightily reſpect their prieſts (who are generally ſorcerers) and call them 

oanas or Fawas. Several Miſſionaries were ſent into this country in the reign of 
Charles V: but the ſavage inhabitants quickly deſtroyed them. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


The Engliſh reſiding here are in general Proteſtants, but greatly divided into 
parties. The natives continue Pagan, excepting thoſe few converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, not long ago, by the Rev. Mr Eliot, who tranſlated the Bible into 


a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and often preached to them in their own 
language. ES 


NEW YORK. 


The Engliſh reſiding here are Proteſtants according to the doctrine of the Church 
of England: but the natives are ſtill in the dark, and addicted to the blackeſt 
idolatry ; the generality of them worſhipping the devil, under the name of Monetto, 
to whom they frequently addreſs themſelves with certain magical rites ; and their 
prieſts (called Pawaws) act as ſo many conjurers. 


New JERSEY. 


The Engliſh reſiding here are of different perſuaſions in point of Religion, a 
liberty of conſcience being allowed to all in the colony. The poor natives are {till 
groping 1n the darkneſs of Paganiſm. | 


PENSILVAN IA. 


The Engliſh belonging to this colony are of different ſects in Religion, but chiefly 
Quakers; the country being ſtocked with that people by their governor William 
Penn, who gave the colony it's name. The natives are ſaid to have a pretty clear 
notion of a ſupreme Being, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. Their | 
worſhip chiefly conſiſts in ſacrifices and ſongs intermixed with dancing. | 


 Maxv-Lanop. 


The Engliſh reſiding here are of various perſuaſions in point of Religion, there 


being a toleration granted to all ſe&s of Chriſtianity, The natives continue ſtill 
Pagans. | Hi a 


Vo L. II. F 1 : : Pppp 8 VIRGINIA, 
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ViRGINIA. 


The Engliſh reſiding here are Proteſtants according to the model of the Church 
of England. The natives in general continue Pagans, ſome few of the younger 
ſort excepted, who have been inſtructed in the true principles of Religion by the 
members of the Seminary erected in St James's town. 


CAROLINA; 


The Engliſh here reſiding are of different perſuaſions in matters of Religion, 
liberty of conſcience being univerſally allowed. The natives are ſaid to acknow- 
ledge one ſupreme Being, whom they worſhip under the name of Okee, and to 
whom their prieſts do frequent facrifice, 


TERRA FIRMA. 


The natives of this country, eſpecially in the midland Provinces, are groſs 
idolaters. Upon the river Wiapoco there is a nation, called Maraſbewacas, whoſe 


object of worſhip is a monſtrous idol of ſtone, faſhioned like a very big man, 


ſitting upon his heels, reſting his elbows upon his knees, and gaping with his mouth 
wide open. The different Europeans here reſiding are of the ſame Religion with 
thoſe of the countries from whence they came. 1 wes 


PE RV. 


The Peruvians (excepting thoſe converted to Chriſtianity) are groſs idolaters, 
worſhipping the Sun, Moon, Stars, Lightning, Thunder, Sc. To each of theſe 


deities were formerly erected ſtately temples, whoſe remains are ſtill extant in many 


places, and one almoſt entire at Cuſco. This was dedicated to the Sun, but 1s 


now part of a Dominican monaſtery. It had in. it a ſtatue of maſly gold, re- 


preſenting the Sun, Near it were four other temples: one dedicated to the Moon, 


under the name of Qilla; another to the planet Venus, named Chaſca; the third 
to thunder and lightning, under the common name of NMlapa; and the fourth to 


Chuychu, or the rainbow, All theſe temples were wonderfully enriched with gold 
and filver, | | 5 = 
The Land of the Au A Zz ON Ss. 


The inhabitants of this country, who are groſs idolaters, are faid to worſhip 
images made of wood, ſet up in their houſes (for they have no temples) ; their 
prieſts teaching them, that theſe pieces of timber are really inhabited by certain 


divinities deſcended from heaven. 


BRASIL. 
The natives of Brafil ſeem to be ſunk even below idolatry itſelf, having neither 
objects of religious worſhip, temples, nor prieſts. However many on the ſea-coaſts 
have been converted to Chriſtianity by the Portugueſe ſettled there. 


% 


RI: 


The natives of this country (excepting thoſe converted to Chriſtianity) are 


reckoned the groſſeſt idolaters of all the Americans; the chief object of their wor- 


ſhip being the Devil, whom they call Eponamon, i. e. ſtrong or powerful, The 


Spaniards here reſiding are Roman Catholics, as in the kingdom of Spain. 


PA RAG U Ax. 


The natives here are groſs idolaters: yet they are ſaid to be more docile, and 
capable of inſtruction, than moſt of the other Americans, It is faid, there is a 
| 2 | tradition 


RES — 13 
tradition among them, that certain prieſts ſhall come into their country, and in- 
ſtrut them in a new Religion. The Spaniards reſiding here are (as in Spain) 
rigid Papiſts. 


The AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


Nt w-FounD LaAND.] The natives of this iſland (when firſt diſcovered) had 
ſome knowledge of a ſupreme Being, and believed that men and women were 
originally created from a certain number of arrows ſtuck-faſt in the ground. They 
generally believe the immortality of the foul, and that the dead go into a far country, 
there to make merry with their friends. 

CuBa.] The Spaniards, inhabiting this iſland, are of the fame Religion with 
thoſe in Spain. | 1 

JA AIcA.] The Engliſh reſiding here are members of the Church of England. 
The Negro-ſlaves, here, and in other iflands of the Englith plantations, are till 
kept in woful ignorance. | | 5 

HISPANIOL A.] The inhabitants of this iſland, being partly Spaniards and 
partly French, follow the reſpective Religions of their mother-country. 

BarBaDoEs.] The Engliſh reſiding here profeſs the Religion of England. 
The poor Negroes, as elſewhere, are ſtill kept in darkneſs, upon a falſe notion, 
that ſaves ceaſe to be flaves, when baptized. 5 1 

BE RM U PDAs.] The Proteſtant Religion, as eſtabliſhed in England, is profeſſed 
in this little cluſter of iſlands. | 


From the foregoing view of the various Religions of the different Countries of 
the world, it appears, that the Chriſtian Religion (undoubtedly the true Religion) 

is of a very ſmall extent, if compared with thoſe many and vaſt countries, over- 
ſpread with idolatry or Mohammediſm. This great and fad truth may be farther _ 
evinced by the following calculation, ingeniouſly made by ſome, who, dividing the 
inhabited world into 7h:rty parts, find, that 


XIX y © 6 Groſs Idolaters. 

VI „Jews and Mohammedans. 

11 Sof them are poſſeſſed by Chriſtians of the Greek Church. 

HE 1; Church of Rome. 
Thoſe of the 1 Proteſtant Communion, 


If this calculation be true, Chriſtianity, taken in it's largeſt latitude, bears no greater 
proportion to the other falſe religions, than that of ve to ?awenty-five. | 

For a farther account of the ſeveral Religions of the world, ſee the WH OI x 
WORK. 28 : = 


REMPHAN. An idol, or falſe god, mentioned by the prophet Amos, Amos v. 26. 

who (according to the verſion of the Septuagint) upbraids the children of Irael 

with bearing the tabernacle of Moloch, and the flar of their god REMP HAN. The Ads vii. 43. 
Hebrew word is CH1UN. | Sy | 
be learned are at a loſs to ſettle the meaning of the word Remphan. Grotius 

thinks it to have been the fame deity as Rimmon, differently ſpelt. Capellus and 
Hammond are of opinion, that Remphan was a king of Egypt, deified by the 
people after his death. For Diodorus mentions a king of Egypt by the name of Lib. 1. 
Remphis. Some take Remphan to be an Egyptian term, ſignifying the fame as 

Saturn, For, in the Coptic alphabet ſent from Rome to Scaliger, that planet is 

called Rephan: and the Arabic word Reph, which ſignifies voracity, agrees very 

well with the fable of Saturn, who was ſaid to have devoured his children. Voſſius De Idol. 1. 2. 
takes Remphan and Chiun to ſignify the moon. Among ſuch a variety of opinions, 

it is not eaſy to determine the right. 


REMONSTRANTS, Se ARMINIANS. 


RESIDENCE. In the Eccleſiaſtical, or Canon, Law, is the abode of an 
incumbent on his benefice. | 


There 
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BINOHAM, 
Orig. Eccleſ. 
B. 6. c. 4. H. 7. 
Can. 7, 8. 


Can. 11. 
Can. 16, 17. 


Conc. Carth. 
4. e. 14. 


Conc. Carth. 


1 


R E. 8 3 :: 4 
There were ſeveral laws, in the antient Chriſtian Church, obliging Eccleſiaſtics 
to a conſtant attendance upon their duty. And theſe laws equally concerned biſhops 
and all the inferior clergy. The council of Sardica decreed, that no biſhop, ſhould 
20 to the emperor's court, unleſs the emperor, by letter, called him thither ; and, 
if he had any ſuit to the emperor, he was to ſend the deacons or ſubdeacons of his 
church in his name. Another canon of the ſame council limits the abſence of a 
biſhop from his church to three weeks, unleſs upon ſome very weighty and urgent 
occaſion. By two other canons of that council, preſbyters and deacons are limited 
to the fame term of abſence. In the African churches, upon the account of Reſi- 
dence, every biſhop's houſe was to be near the church; and no biſhop was to be- 
take himſelf to any other church in his dioceſe, or continue on his private concerns, 
to the neglect of his cure, and hindrance of his frequenting the cathedral church. 


Notit. Concil. Cabaſſutius, in his remarks upon this canon, reflects upon the French biſhops for 


c 44. 


F. Paul, of 
Eccl. Benef. 


e, 33. 


tranſgreſſing this antient rule, in ſpending a great part of the year on their pleaſures 
in the country. 5 

Reſidence was pretty ſtrictly obſerved by the clergy, till the growth of the Papal 
power, when the diſpoſal of benefices, uſurped by the ſee of Rome, drew thither 
great numbers of the clergy; thoſe, who had no benefices, in order to obtain 
them ; and thoſe, who had, to get them changed for better. By this means the 


_ churches were deſerted; and the court of Rome being no longer able to pretend 
ignorance of the complaints, which every dioceſe made, of the non-reſidence of 


_ Bincnan,. 
Orig. Eccleſ. 


B. 6. e. 4. 
F. 1, 2, 3. 


Can. 7. 


Can. 5. 


Cod. Juſtin, 


3 


4, 1 tit. 3: 
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it's clergy, a reſolution was taken to apply a remedy. Hence, in the year 1179, 
Pope Alexander III enjoined Reſidence to all Beneficiaries, who had cure of fouls ; 
to whom afterwards were added all who had dignity, adminiſtration, or canonty. 
As for other inferior Beneficiaries, though it was never. affirmed that they were not 
obliged to Reſidence, yet it was never enjoined them, and hence grew the diſtinction 
between benefices that oblige to Reſidence, and others that oblige to none. About 
the year 1220, Honorius III declared, that whoever was in the Pope's ſervice 
ſhould not be obliged to Refidence. Soon after it was decreed, that, with the 
Pope's authority, a Beneficiary might create a perpetual Vicar or Curate, ſettling a 
reaſonable allowance upon him; who ſhould be obliged to Refidence, whilſt his 
principal remained unconfined, and retained the greateſt part of the income of the 

benefice to himſelf. Theſe expedients ſet moſt of the richer clergy at liberty from 
the reſtraint of Reſidence, „5 1 
In England, by a ſtatute of Henry VIII, perſonal Reſidence is required of 
eccleſiaſtics on their cures, upon pain of forfeiting 10 J. for every month. Lawful 
impriſonment, ſickneſs, &c. or being employed on ſome important buſineſs for the 
Church or King, or being entertained in the king's ſervice, are good cauſe of excuſe 
for abſence, and excepted out of the act by conſtruction of law. 


RESIGNATION. In the Canon, or Eccleſiaſtical, Law, is, a Clergy- 

man's deſerting, quitting, or giving up his benefice, or ſtation in the church. 
There were laws, in the antient Chriſtian Church, which prohibited the 
refigning a benefice, or ſtation in the Church, without juſt ground, or leave granted 
by the ſuperiors. In the African Church, from the time any man was made a 
Reader, or entered in any of the lower orders of the Church, he was preſumed to 
be dedicated to the ſervice of God, ſo as from thenceforth not to be at liberty to 
turn ſecular again at his own pleaſure. And much more did this rule hold for 
biſhops, preſbyters, and deacons. The council of Chalcedon orders all ſuch to be 
anathematized, who forſook their orders, to take upon them any civil or military 
office, unleſs they repented and returned to their firſt employment. The council 
of Tours made a like decree. The Civil Law alſo was very ſevere upon ſuch 
deſerters: for the Emperor Juſtinian ordered, that ſuch perſons ſhould forteit 
eſcelere; eſtate they were poſſeſſed of, to the church, or monaſtery, to which they 
elonged. 
But this rule, which was intended ſor the benefit of the Church, by keeping the 
clergy to their duty, yet, when any reaſonable cauſe required the contrary, might 
be diſpenſed with. And we find many ſuch Reſignations, or Renuntiations, 
practiſed, and ſome allowed by general councils. For, not to mention the caſe of 
diſability by reaſon of old-age, ſickneſs, or other infirmity, in which it was uſual 
for biſhops to turn over the epiſcopal care to a coadjutor ; there were two other 
particular caſes, in which biſhops were allowed to reſign, One was, when, through 
2 | | obſtinacy, 
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obſtinacy, hatred, or diſguſt of the people, a biſhop found himſelf incapable of 
doing them any ſervice. In this cafe, if he defired to renounce, his Reſignation 
was accepted. Thus Gregory Nazianzen quitted the See of Conſtantinople, and 558, _. of 
betook himſelf to a private life, becauſe the people grew factious, and murmured at c. 7. 
him, as being a ſtranger. Of theſe kinds of Reſignations there are many inſtances 
in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, | 15 

Another caſe was, when, in charity, a biſhop reſigned, to put a ſtop to ſome in- 
veterate ſchiſm. Hence it was, that Aurelius, biſhop of Carthage, and St Auſtin, Collat. Carth. 
with the reſt of the African biſhops, made a propoſal to the Donatiſts, at the * 
opening of the conference of Carthage, that, to put an end to the ſchiſm, wherever 
there was a Catholic and Donatiſt biſhop in the ſame city, they ſhould both of them 
reſign, and ſuffer a new one to be choſen. In theſe caſes; a biſhop, after he had 
renounced, was not to intermeddle with the affairs of the church, to ordain, or 
perform any of the epiſcopal functions, unleſs called to aſſiſt by ſome other biſhop, 
or commiſſioned by him as his delegate. Sometimes theſe abdicated biſhops were 
allowed a moderate penfion out of the biſhopric for their maintenance. 5 

Since the growth of the Papal power, the buſineſs of Reſignation has been F. Pavr, of 
greatly abuſed, in the Romiſh Church. Renuntiations, which were of great Outs Huge 
antiquity, and allowed for reaſonable cauſes, came to be practiſed upon very in- 
ſufficient grounds; ſuch as, the Renouncer's only deſiring, and being willing to 
reſign to one of his own nomination. And, as a new thing required a new name, 
it was called Re/jgnatio ad favorem ; becauſe it was in his favour only, to whom 
the Reſignation was made, and in order to bring him into the benefice. 5 

This ſort of Reſignation, though it was a plain way to introdnce hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion into benefices, and therefore prejudicial to the Eccleſiaſtical order, yet it 
turned to the advantage of the court of Rome, as it made Collations to benefices 
more frequent, which produced more Annates. Accordingly biſhops were not 
allowed to receive theſe fort of Reſignations, but the right was wholly reſerved to 
the Pope. But, becauſe many incumbents when they drew near their end, took 
this courſe of appointing themſelves a ſucceſſor, a rule was made in the Roman 
Chancery, that no Reſignation ad favorem, made by a ſick incumbent, ſhould be 
valid, unleſs he lived twenty days after the Reſignation had been accepted. 

To this abuſe of Reſignation was added another; namely, the reſigning only the Ib. c. 44. 
title of the benefice, and reſerving the whole profits to the reſigner; by which 
means the benefice really remained in the ſame hands as before, the Reſignation 
having no other effect, than the appointing a ſucceſſor, who enjoyed no part of the 
revenues of the benefice till the death of the reſigner. . 

In England, every perſon, who reſigns a benefice, muſt make the Reſignation to 
his ſuperior; an incumbent to the biſhop, a biſhop to the archbiſhop, and an arch- 
biſhop to the king, as ſupreme Ordinary : but a Donative muſt be reſigned to the 
patron, and not to the Ordinary, It is left to the diſcretion of the Ordinary, to 
accept or refuſe the reſignation; and he is the proper judge of the motives and 
reaſons of Reſignation. If any incumbent corruptly reſigns his benefice, by taking Stat. Eliz. 
any reward directly or indirectly for ſuch Reſignation, he is liable to forfeit double 31. © 6. 
the value of the ſum, &c. given, and the perſon giving it is incapable of holding 
the living. But an incumbeat may tye himſelf by bond to relign, in caſe he 
accepts of another benefice, or is non-reſident for ſuch a ſpace of time, or to make 
way for a fon or kinſman, Sc. of the patron : though bonds of Reſignation are 
not encouraged in Chancery, where incumbents are generally relieved and not 


obliged to reſign. 


Tuo. I. 5. 


c. 40. 


The REVELATION of St JOHN. See ApocALYPsE. 


REVENUES OF THE CHURCH. In Chriſtian countries, are, that 
portion of the wealth, or produce of the earth, which is allotted and ſet apart for 
the ſupport and maintenance of the Clergy, ee e 
There were ſeveral ways of making a proviſion for the Clergy of the antient Brzonan, 
Chriſtian Church. Theſe were as follows : e Orig. Eccleſ. 
Firſt, By the voluntary oblations of the people: of which there ſeem to have? 
been two ſorts. 1. The daily or weekly oblations, that were made at the altar. 
2. The monthly oblations, that were caſt into the treaſury. The firſt fort of 


oblations were ſuch as every rich communicant made at his coming to the Euchariſt ; 
Vor. II. Qqqq where 


. .- thence are ſtyl 


Trop. Lec- 
tor, Collectan. 
I. 2. 


Vit. Conſt. 1. 
2. c. 37 & 39. 


Koba 10 
c. 6. 


R E V 


here they offered, not only bread and wine, out of which the Euchariſt wes 


5 taken, but alſo other neceſſaries, and ſometimes ſums ef money, for the maintenance 


of the Church, and relief of the poor. The Apoſtolical Canons (as they are called) 


ſpeak of oblations of fruits, fowls, and beaſts, and order ſuch to be ſent home to 
{ 


ie biſhops and preſbyters, who were to divide them with the deacons and the reſt 
of the Clergy. 

The monthly oblations were voluntary contributions to the cheſt, or treaſury, of 
the Church ; and theſe were divided once a month among the Clergy, who from 
by Cyprian ſportulantes fratres, partakers of the diſtribution. 

A ſecond branch of Ecclefiaſtical Revenues was that, which aroſe annually from 
the lands and poſſeflions, which were given to the Church. Theſe indeed, at firſt, 
were but ſmall, by reaſon of the continual perſecutions the Church underwent in 
the three firſt ages. | The Church of Rome, for many ages, kept no immoveable 
poſſeſſions ; but, if any ſuch were given to it, they immediately fold them, and 
divided the price into three parts, giving one to the Church, another to the biſhop, 
and the third to the reſt of the clergy. But this was a cuſtom peculiar to that 
Church: for other Churches had both houſes and lands, even in the times of perſe- 
cution ; as appears from ſeveral public acts, recorded by Euſebius ; wherein mention 
is made of houſes, gardens, lands, and other poſſeſſions, belonging to the 
Church, of which ſhe had been plundered and deſpoiled during the late perſe- 
cutions. When Conſtantine was quietly ſettled upon the throne, the Church re- 
ceived great augmentations of this kind, by the encouragement of that prince, and 
the liberality of pious perſons. _ 

A third part of the Church-Revenues aroſe from allowances out of the Emperor's 


exchequer. Conſtantine ſettled a ſtanding Revenue out of his treaſury, for the uſe 
of the Clergy; and he made a law, requiring the chief magiſtrates in every pro- 


vince to furniſh them with an annual allowance of corn out of the yearly tribute 
of every city. And thus it continued to the time of Julian, who withdrew the 


whole allowance. But Jovian reſtored it again in ſome meaſure, granting them a 
third part of their former allowance only, becauſe at that time the public income 


Euskz. Vit. 


Conſtant. 1. 
2. c. 36. 


- 


was very low, by reaſon of a ſevere famine. 
A fourth way, by which ſome ſmall addition was made to the Revenues of the 
Church, was from a law of Conſtantine, whereby the eſtates of martyrs and con- 


feſſors, dying without heirs, were ſettled upon the Church of the place, where they 


OS 


Cod. Theod. 


E 9-68. $+ 


SozoM. I. 5. 
C7. 
Soc RAT. I. 5, 
. 16. 


Fifthly, The eſtates of Eccleſiaſtics, dying without heirs, were in like manner 
ſettled upon the Church, by a law of Theodoſius junior and Valentinian III. 
Sixthly, Another addition, made to the Revenues of the Clergy, was, by the 
donation of heathen temples, and of the Revenues that had been ſettled upon them. 
Thus the temple of the Sun at Alexandria was given to the Church by Conſtantius. 
And, in the time of Theodoſius, the ſtatues of Serapis, and other idols, at Alex- 


andria were melted down for the uſe of the Church, the Emperor giving orders that 


Cod. Theod. 
I; 16. tit, 5. 


the gods ſhould help to maintain the poor. 


Seventhly, Honorius made a like decree in reference to the Revenues belong- 


ing to heretical conventicles, which, upon conviction, were forfeited to the Catholic 
Church, . = x ; ER Ve 


Eighthly, The temporal eſtates of Clergy-men and Monks, who forſook their 


Church or Monaſtery, and turned Seculars again, were forfeited to the Church or 


Monaſtery, to which they belonged.  _ 
Laſtly, A great part of the Revenues of the Church aroſe from Tythes and Fir/t- 


fruits; concerning which ſee FiRsT-FRUITsS and TYTHES. 


Poss 1p. Vit. 


Auguſt. c. 24. 


GELAas. Ep. 
I. | 
NAz. Orat. 40. 


BincHam, 
ubi. ſupra, 
c. 6. 


As theſe ſeveral methods, taken for improving and augmenting the Revenues of 
the Church, were generally reputed legal and allowable, io there were ſome others 
as generally difallowed and condemned. Particularly we find, in St Auſtin's time, 
that it was become a rule in the African Church, to receive no eſtates that were 
given to the Church to the prejudice of the common rights of any others: as, if 
a father diſinherited his children, to make the Church his heir. It was likewiſe 
forbidden to demand any thing for adminiſtring the ſacraments of the Church. 


Indeed yoluntary oblations were allowed of from perſons, who were able and willing; 
to make them. 


As to the management and diſtribution of the Revenues, it is to be noted, that 


thoſe of each dioceſe were all in the hands of the biſhop, who, with the advice 
1 | Rey 


4nd 
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and conſent of his Senate of Preſpyters, diſtributed them as the occaſions of the 
Church required ; of which, to prevent miſmanagement, he was obliged to give Conc. An- 
an account in a provincial Synod : and for the ame reaſon, every biſhop: was to och. © 25. 
have an Oeconomus, or Steward of the Church, to be choſen by the vote of all the ESE 
clergy. 
The Revenues were divided into certain monthly or yearly portions, as was 
thought moſt convenient. In the weſtern Church, the diviſion was uſually into 
three or four parts; whereof one fell to the biſhop, a ſecond to the reſt of the 
clergy, a third to the poor, and the fourth to the maintenance of the fabric, and 
other neceſſary uſes of the Church. In ſome Churches, they made no ſuch diviſion, 
but lived all in common, the clergy with the biſhop, as it were in one houſe, and 
at one table, But this was matter of choice only. And of this St Auſtin and his Avevsr. 
clergy are a remarkable inſtance. 8 5 9 
In one or other of theſe two ways the clergy were provided for out of the Reve- 
nues of the great Church, till ſuch time as ſettlements and endowments began to 
be made upon parochial Churches; which was not done in all places at the ſame 
time, nor in one and the fame way. But it ſeems to have had it's riſe from parti- 
cular founders of Churches, who ſettled lands, or glebe, upon the Churches which 
they built; and upon that ſcore were allowed a right of patronage, to preſent their 
own clerk, and inveſt him with the Revenues, wherewith they had endowed the 
Church. This practice was begun in the time of Juſtinian, An. 500; for there are gs 
two of that emperor's laws, which authorize and confirm it. The change is , no. 
thought to have been made ſomewhat later here in England, v2. about the year 123. c. 18. 
700, till which time the biſhops and clergy lived together, and had all things in 
common. „ 
Such goods, or Revenues, as were once given to the Church, were always 
eſteemed devoted to God, and therefore might not be alienated, excepting upon 
very extraordinary occaſions; as, the redemption of captives, or relieving tile poor 
in a time of famine: in which caſe it was uſual to ſell even the ſacred veſſels and 
utenfils of the Church. Thus St Ambroſe melted down the communian-plate of Aus. de 


Offic. E . C, 


the church of Milan, to redeem certain captives. And the ſame was practiſed by 28. 

St Auſtin, St Cyril, and many others. But, that no fraud might be committed in 
ſuch caſes, the biſhop was obliged to have the conſent of the clergy, and the appro- 
bation of the Metropolitan, or ſome provincial biſhops. 


 REX SACRIFICULUS [Lat.] King of the Sacrifices. A ſacred officer, 
among the antient Romans; who had the care of religion, in ſubordination to the 
Pontifex Maximus. See PON TIFICES. 


The firſt inſtitution of the Rex Sacrificulus is aſcribed to Lucius Junius Brutus, Dion. Har. 


at the time of that great revolution, which changed the Roman Monarchy into a “x. I. 7. 
Republic. Tarquin being driven from Rome, and it being reſolved by the heads of 
the conſpiracy to eſtabliſh a Common-wealth, Brutus repreſented to them, that he 
was not for aboliſhing the venerable name of Ling, which was conſecrated by the 
* ſame Auſpices, wherewith Rome was bleſſed in her infancy :' therefore he adviſed 
© to retain it, and give it to that magiſtrate, who ſhould have the ſuperintendency 
over religion. 1 

Accordingly a King of ſacrifices was appointed; and he was always to be choſen 
out of the Patrician families, by the Comitia of the people aſſembled in the Campus 
Martius. His office was for lite; and he was exempt from military fervices, and 
public taxes. His wife was honoured with the title of Queen. 


RHADAMANTHUS. One of the Poetical Judges of Hell : the other 
two being acus and Minos. See EA cus and MiNnos. 
Virgil gives us the following deſcription of this infernal Judge : 


Gnoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna, An. I. 6. v. 


Caſtigatque auditque dolos, ſubigitque fateri 565. 


Quæ quis apud ſuperos, furto lætatus inani, 

' Diſtulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. 
Continuo ſontes ultrix ſuceincta flagello 
Tifiphone quatit inſultans, torvoſque ſiniſtra 
Intentans angues, vocat agmina ſæva ſororum. 


Theſe 


| 
| 
| 


— — 
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Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. 
He hears, and judges each committed crime; 
Enquires into the manner, place, and time. 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his acts reveal, 
Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal ; 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. 
Strait, oer the guilty ghoſt the fury ſhakes 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes ber ſnakes ; 
And the pale finner, with her fiſters, takes, DRryDEN. 


In Geogr. Strabo informs us, that Rhadamanthus had formerly made very wiſe laws, at the 
| ſuggeſtion of Minos king of Crete; and that afterwards from this hint Homer took 
occaſion to make them judges of all mankind in the ſhades below. 


RHAMNUS IA. See Nemes1s. 
RH E A. See CyBELE ond VESTA. 


RIMMON. An idol, or falſe god, of the people of Damaſcus, the capital 
of Syria, Hence Milton, in his catalogue of fallen angels : 


Paradiſe Loſt. Him follow'd Rimmon, whoſe delightful ſeat 
WO Og Was fair Damaſcus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abana and Pharpar, lucid fireams ! 

2 Kingsv. He is mentioned but once in ſcripture, namely in the ſtory of Naaman the Syrian, 
who confeſſes to Eliſha that he had often been in the temple of this god with 
the king his maſter, who leaned upon his arm, while he paid his adoration to 

*Rimmon.: =. 5 5 

KRimmon, in the Hebrew, ſignifies a pomegranate; which fruit being ſacred to 

De Diis Syris, Venus, ſome take Rimmon to be the ſame as Venus. Selden derives the name from 

Synt. 2. c. io. Rum, which ſignifies high, and ſuppoſes Rimmon to be the ſame as Elion, the moſt- 
high god of the Phanicians. 


ROBIGALIA [Tat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, obſerved on the 
twenty-fifth of April, in honour of the god Robigo; to ſupplicate that deity, that 
he would drive away the blight (r46:g1nem) which happens to corn in the ear, 
through too much drought. Upon this occaſion they ſacrificed the entrails of a dog 
and a ſheep. IS REC 9 9 


Ovid. Faſt. Flamen in antique lucum Robignts ibat, 
1. 4. v. 907. | Exta canis flammis, exta daturus ovis. 


The reaſon of facrificing the dog, Ovid tells us, was, becauſe the corn ſuffered 
moſt during the influence of the dog-/tar. 5 


Eft canis ( Icarium dicunt) quo ſidere moto 
Toſta fitit tellus, præcipiturque ſeges. 
Pro cane fidereo canis hic imponitur are : 
Et, quare pereat, ml niſi nomen babet. 


The ſame poet has given us kind of prayer, which the Flamen made to the 
goddeſs Robrgo. 


Aſpera Robigo, parcas Cerealibus herbis, 

Et tremat in ſumma læve cacumen humo - = - - - - 

Vis tua non levis eſt : quæ tu frumenta notaſti, 
Meſtus in amiſſis illa colonus habet 


Ibid. v. 911. 


Nec 
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Nec teneras ſegetes, ſed durum amplectere ferrum: | 
Quodque poteſt alios perdere, perde prior = = = = - - | 


At tu ne viola Cererem; ſemperque colonus 
Abſenti poſſit ſolvere vota tibi. 


O ſpare the gifts of Ceres, ſpare the grain: 
Wher'ere thou com'ſt, the ſower's toil is vain, 
On ſwords and ſpears thy baneful ruſt employ, 
And all war's murth'rous inſtruments deſtroy. 
Let yellow Ceres from thy touch be free, 

And ſtill the fwain adore thy abſent deity, 


Robigo, goddeſs dreaded by the fwain ! 


ROBIGO. See the preceding article. 


 S.ROCH'S DAY. A Popiſh feſtival, obſerved, in memory of St Roch, on 
the ſixteenth of Auguſt. 

The legend of this faint tells us, he was born with the ſign of the croſs on his 
left fide, and that, as a token of his future ſanctity, when he was a child, he would 
never ſuck more than once a day; that he cured perſons of the plague only by 
making the ſign of the croſs upon them; that a little dog brought him bread, and 
an angel healed him of the plague; that another angel delivered him a table, on 
which the name of Sf Roch was written in golden letters by the hand of God 
1 and that perſons ſick of the plague ſhould be cured by commemorating 


ROCHE T. One part of the habit of a biſhop. It is generally taken to be 
the ſame with what we now call /awn-/leeves. V 

The uſe of this epiſcopal veſtment is very antient, being deſcribed by Bede in Sui Bibl. 
the VIIth century. In the following ages, the biſhops were obliged, by the canon Farr. I. 10. 
law, to wear their Rochets, whenever they appeared in public: which practice was Decret. 1. 3. 
conſtantly kept up in England till the Reformation. Since that time, the biſhops 
Have wore them only in the church, and in the parliament-houſe. 3 
Menage derives the word from the Latin Rochettus, a diminutive of Rocchus, 
uſed by the writers 7nfime latinitatis for tunica, 


RODS. In Latin, Virgæ. The uſe of Rods is remarkable both in ſacred and 
profane hiſtory, 5 N TE 
| Mercury's Rod, or Caduceus, twiſted about with ſerpents, was an enſign of 
his office, when he was employed in calling the dead from hell, or conducting 
them thither. 2 5 3 l 


Tum Virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat orco Vino. En. 
Pallentes; alias ſub triſtia tartara mittit; | 
Dat ſomnos adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat. 


But firſt he graſþs within his awful hand, 

The mark of ſovereign pow'r, his magic wand. 

With this he draws the ghoſts from hollow graves ; 

With this he drives them down the Stygian waves : 

With this he ſeals in ſleep the wakeful fight, 
And eyes, tho cloſed in death, reſtores to hight. DRYDEN: 


Nor was Bacchus leſs diſtinguiſhed by his Thyr/us, or Rod twined with ivy. 


. parce, Liber, | Hon. Od. 


Parce, gravi metuende thyrſo. | 19. J. 2.v. 8. 


Spare, Bacchus, dreadful with thy angry rod ! CR EECH, 


| i Vo L. II. : „ Rrrr The 
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Exod. iv. 


Num. xvii. 


Hebr. ix. 4. | 


Voss. ae Ido- 


Jol. 
BocHaRrT, 


Phalel, 


ROG 


The Rod of Mos Es was the ſtaff, or crook, which he made uſe of in driving 
his flock, and which God commanded him to take with him, for the working thoſe 
miracles he was to perform before Pharaoh, and the people of Egypt. This Rod 
Moſes preſerved as long as he lived, and it became the inſtrument of performing a 
great number of miracles, which he wrought through the courſe of his life. The 
ſcriptures do not inform us what became of it after his death. It is probable, it 
devolved to Joſhua, his ſucceſſor in the government of the rom 

The Rabbins relate many wonderful things concerning this Rod. They ſay, it 
was firſt created by God for the uſe of Adam; that it came by ſucceſſion to Abra- 
ham, and thence to the patriarch Joſeph, who left it to the kings of Egypt as an 
acknowledgment of his obligations to Pharaoh. Jethro, Moſes's father-in-law, 
coming into Egypt, ſtole it from thence, and carried it into his own country. He 
there planted it in a garden, where it took ſuch faſt root, that no one could pluck 
it up. Many young men offered themſelves, and attempted to pull it out of the 
ground: but no one could perform it, till Moſes undertook it, and plucked it up 
without any difficulty. Zipporah was the reward of his ſucceſs. They add, 
that the virtues of this rod were owing to the name of God, which was written 
upon. it. 5 

Phe Rod of AARON was the ſtaff, which that high- prieſt commonly uſed. The 

miraculous budding of Aaron's rod detetmined to which tribe God had annexed the 
exerciſe of the prieſt's office. To preſerve the memoty of which wondertul event, 
God commanded Moſes to lay up this rod in the Tabernacle. Some think, it pre- 
ſerved it's leaves and fruit, as long as it continued in this holy place. St Paul tells 
us, it was placed within the ark of the Covenant. 
Some learned men are of opinion, that the fabulous account of Mercury's Ca- 
duceus, twiſted about with ferpents, is taken from the ſtory of Moſes's rod, which 
thrown upon the ground became a ſerpent ; and that Bacchus's Thyrfus, twined with 
ivy, is but a ſhadow of Aaron's rod that budded. | e 

The falſe Goſpel of the Nativity of the Holy Virgin relates, that, when Mary 
was arrived at the age of eren ler ſhe refuſed to be married, becauſe ſhe had 
made a vow of Virginity. Hereupon the high-prieſt conſulted the Lord, who an- 
ſwered that all the unmarried men of the houſe of David muſt preſent themſelves be- 
fore the altar, with rods in their hands; and that he, upon whoſe rod the Spirit of 
God ſhould light in the form of a dove, ſhould be the ſpouſe, and guardian of Mary's 


virginity. Among thoſe, who preſented themſelves, was Joſeph, who no ſooner ap- 


peared with his rod, than a dove came and reſted upon it; by which mark he was 
Pointed out to be the ſpouſe of Mary. From this fabulous ſtory came the cuſtom of 


Le CourrE, 
Annal. Eccl. 
Franc. I. 1. 


Conc. Aurel. 
5 


his judgments. 


painting Joſeph with a rod in his hand. 


ROGATION-DAYS. In the Chriſtian Church, are, the Monday, Tueſday, 
and Wedneſday before Holy-Thurſday, or Aſcenſion-day. . . 

They are ſo called from the extraordinary prayers and ſupplications, which, with 
faſting, were at this time offered to God by devout Chriſtians. The Latins called 
theſe devotions Rogations, and the Greeks Litanies. In theſe faſts, the intention 
of the Church was, not only to prepare our minds to celebrate our Saviour's aſcen- 
ſion, but, by fervent prayer and humiliation, to appeaſe God's anger, and deprecate 
This ſeaſon for litanies and rogations was firſt fixed by Mamertus, biſhop of 
Vienne in Gaul, about the middle of Vth century, upon the proſpect of ſome 
particular calamities that threatned his dioceſe. Some few years after, this ex- 
ample was followed by Sidonius, biſhop of Clermont ; and, in the beginning of 
_ Yiew century, the firſt council of Orleans appointed that they ſhould be yearly 

erved. 
At the Reformation, here in England, when Proceſſions (which made a part of 


theſe ſolemnities) were aboliſhed, by reaſon of the abuſe of them, yet, for retaining 


Injunt. Q. 
Eliz. 18, 19. 


the perambulation of the circuits of pariſhes, it was enjoined, that the people ſhould, 
once a year, at the accuſtomed time, with the miniſter and ſubſtantial men of the 

* pariſh, walk round the pariſhes, as uſual, and, at their return to church, make 
* the common prayers: provided that the miniſter, at certain convenient places, 
* ſhall admoniſh the people to give thanks to God for the increaſe and abundance 
of the fruits of the earth, repeating the 103 Pſalm; at which time allo the mini- 
* ſter {hall inculcate this and ſuch like ſentences ; Curſed be he that removeth bis 
* neighbour's. 


A 


2 
* 


ROM 
© neighbour's Iand-mark No ſuch prayers indeed have been ſinoe appointed : but 
there is a Homily, divided into four parts; the three firſt to be uſed on the Monday, 
Tueſday, and Wedneſday ; and the fourth upon the day when the pariſh make their 
proceſſion. | 


The Spaniards, who kept to the old rule of the antient Church, of not having 


any faſt between Eaſter and Whitſuntide (becauſe during that time the bridegroom 
was with them) deferred theſe Rogations till after Whitſuntide. 


ROMAN-C ATH OLICS. Thoſe Chriſtians, who follow the doctrines and 
diſcipline of the Church of Rome. | 

The doctrine of that Church may be ſeen in Pope Pius's Creed, and it's diſcipline 
under various articles relating to the Chriſtians. See CnuRCH oF Rome, BAPTISM, 
EucHaRIsT, Sc. BisnorPs, PREsBYTERS, DEAcons, Cc. Cc. Sc. 

I ſhall here unite in one point of view the ſeveral errors of the Romiſh Church, 
and it's deviations from the practice of the primitive Church. Theſe are ; 


1. 
The granting Abſolution, before penance is performed. 
II. 


The worſhip of Angels, Saints, Relics, Images, the Croſs, and the Hoſte in the 
Euchariſt. 


Appeals to the biſhop of Rome. 
. 8 . 
Admitting uncanonical books into the ſcripture. 
2 v 


The abſolute neceſſity of baptiſm ; and the baptizing of bells. 
1 Eg 5 


The Cœlibacy of the Clergy, and their exemption from the power of the Civil 


Magiſtrate. 
1 „ „ 
The exemption of Children from the power of their parents. 
. .. WD: | 
Auricular Confeſſion, and Confirmation made a Sacrament. 
| 1 
The adminiſtring the Euchariſt in one kind only. 
* 


The Abuſe of Excommunication, in depoſing kings, and depriving Magiſtrates 
of their civil rights, and burning Heretics under pretence of diſcipline. 


The Conſecration of the Euchariſt by muttering privately, hoc eſt corpus meum, 
inſtead of public and audible prayer. 


XII. 
The Uſe of Interdicts and Indulgences. 
PR ORE XIII. 
Offering of a Lamb at Eaſter. . 
eee XIV. 
Original of Lent, and changing the manner of faſting. 
WOE 3 
Exemption of Monks from the juriſdiction of the biſhops. 
XVI. 
Allowing of Mendicants. | 
SE . 
Diſannulling the marriage of Monks. 
XVIII. 
Forbidding the marriage of ſpiritual Relations. 
XIX. 
Making the marriage of Couſin-Germans to be inceſt. 
| XX. 
Private and Solitary Maſs, 
XXI. 
Making the Maſs a ſacrifice for the quick and dead. 


2 


XXII. 
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Purpatory, and Canonical Purgation. po e SOL Corn 
; | . MY XXIII. | 
Prelatical and Sacerdotal Power. | | genes 
| XXIV. 

Ordination of Boys, and Biſhops without a title. 
XXV. 
Commutation of Penance. 
als XXVI. 
Allowing Sanctuary for the worſt of Criminals. 
XX VII. 
Keeping the ſcriptures, and divine ſervice, in an unknown tongue. 
On XXVIII. 
Swearing by the creatures. 
1 NIX. ; 
The doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. 
* 5 + FER 
Uſing unleavened bread, and wafers in the Euchariſt, . 
XXXI. 


Neceſſity of a viſible head, and ſubjection to the Pope of Rome. 


See the articles ABSoLUT ION, PEN AN CE, SAINTS, RELics, IMAGEs, the CRoss, 
EUCHARIST, APOCRYPHAL Books, BApTIsM, CoELIBACY, CONFESSION, CoN- 


FIRMATION, EXCOMMUNICATION, INTERDICTS, INDULGENCEsS, LENT, MoNks, 
MENDICANTSs, MARRIAGE, Mass, PuRGaToRY, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, and 


the PoE. 


ROMANS (St PauL's EPISTLE To THE). See EpISTLES OF 


EAGLE: 


Epig. 8.1. 


11. 


| Iriner. I. 1. 


ROME. As Romulus, the founder of the Roman Empire, was placed among 


the gods; ſo Rome, the capital city of that empire, was ranked among the god- 
deſſes. Hence Martial: e 

Terrarum dea gentiumque Roma, | 
Cui par eſt nihil, & nihil ſecundum. 


| Rome, the World 's miſfireſs, and it's Deity. EL 
And Claudius Rutilius: 


Inter ſidereos Roma recepta polos. 


And Rome receiv'd into the heav'nly ſeats. 


The antients repreſented Rome, on their medals, like a Pallas, dreſſed in a military 


veſt, having an helmet on her head, a pike in her hand, and leaning on a ſhield. 


This figure of Rome is often ſeen on Conſular medals, and particularly on a Reverſe 


of Nero's ; from whenee Claudian ſeems to have taken the following deſcription of 


In Prob. & 
Olyb. Conſ. 


Rome: 


- - - - - - - - innuptez ritus imitata Minervæ: 
Nam neque cæſariem crinali ſtringere cultu, 

Colla nec ornatu patitur mollire retorto : 
Dextrum nuda latus, niveos exerta lacertos, 
Audacem retegit mammam, laxamque coercens | 
Mordet gemma ſinum - - - - - Clypeus Titana luceſſit 
Lumine, quem tota variarat Mulciber arte : 
Hic patrius Mavortis amor, fœtuſque notantur 
Romulei ; poſt amnis ineſt, & bellua nutrix. 
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RUB 
No coftly fillets knot ber hair behind, 
Nor female trinkets round her neck are twined. 
Bold on the right her naked arm ſhe ſhows, 
And half her boſom's unpolluted ſnows ; 
Whilſt on the left is buckled ore her breaſt, 
With diamond claſps, the military veſt. 
The ſun was dazzled as her ſhield ſhe rear d, 
Where, varied o're by Mulciber, appear'd 
The loves of Mars ber fire, fair Ilia's joys, 
The wolf, the Tyber, and the infant boys. | ADDISON. 


Rome had temples dedicated to her; and her titles were, Roma Victriæx, Roma 
Eterna, Roma Sacra, &c. The inhabitants of Smyrna, we are told, were the firſt, 
who complimented Rome with a temple. This was done in the Conſulſhip of the 


Elder Cato, when Rome was arrived to that pitch of greatneſs, to which ſhe 


mounted, after the deſtruction of Carthage, and the conqueſt of Aſia. 
ROMESCOT. See PET ER-PENCE. 
ROMULUS. Se Quirinvus. 


ROSARY. Among the Roman-Catholics, is a pretended inſtrument, or 
help, to piety, being a chaplet, conſiſting of five, or fifteen, decads or tens of 
beads, to direct the reciting ſo many Ave Maries in honour of the bleſſed Virgin. 

Before a perſon repeats his Roſary, he muſt croſs himſelf with it: then he muſt 
repeat the Apoſtles Creed, and fay a Pater and three Ave's, on account of the 


three relations, which the Virgin bears to the three perſons in the Trinity. After 
theſe preliminaries to devotion, he paſles on to his decads, and muſt obſerve to let 


himſelf into the myſteries of each ten, by a prayer, which he will find in the 
books treating of the devotion of the Roſary. A. 
Some attribute the inſtitution of the Roſary to St Dominic: but it was in uſe in 
the year 1100; and therefore St Dominic could only make it more celebrated. 
Others aſcribe it to Paulus Libycus, others to St Benedict, others to Venerable Bede, 
and others to Peter the Hermit. 25 . 

There 1s a Fraternity, or religious Society, at Rome, called the Fraternity of 
the Roſary. See FRATERNITIES. 


ROTA (TrxIiBUNAL oF THE). An Ecclefiaſtical court, at Rome, com- 
poſed of twelve Prelates; whereof one muſt be a German, another a French-man, 


and two Spaniards, The other eight are Italians, three of whom muſt be Romans; 


the other five, a Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a Milaneſe, a Venetian, and a Tuſcan, 

This is one of the moſt auguſt Tribunals in Rome. They aſſemble in the 
apoſtolical palace every Monday and Friday, and take cognizance of all ſuits in the 
territory of the church, by appeal; as alſo of all matters beneficiary and patrimonial. 
The members of this Tribunal are called Auditors of the Rota, and are generally 
created Cardinals, as a reward for their trouble. T ; 


This Tribunal is called the Rota or Wheel, being eſtabliſhed by the Popes, in 
imitation of that, which the antient Romans had in an open place, on a round 


terras ſurrounded with a rail, and ſupported by two great circles of metal, which 
formed a gallery, whence the Orators uſed to ſpeak, and the magiſtrates publiſh laws. 

The auditors of the Rota have the privilege of conferring the degree of doctor, 
in both the Canon and Civil Law, on all thoſe whom they judge qualified for it. 


RUBRICS. Are thoſe rules and directions, prefixed to the ſeveral parts of 


the Liturgy, for the order and manner in which each part of the office is to be 


performed. 8 85 

They are called Rubrics from the Latin ruber, which ſignifies red; becauſe for- 
merly they uſed to be printed in red ink, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the 
office, which was in black; as they ſtill are in the Romiſh Miſſal, and other offices 


of the Church of Rome. 
vol. II. ss ss R UNcAIRS. 
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P. ALEXAN- 
DER, Hiſt. 
Eccl. 


HIERON. 
Prol. Galeat. 


r 


RUNCA IRS. A religious ſect, being a branch of the antient Vaudois or 
Waldenſes. See WALD ENS Es. 8 


The Runcairs are only remarkable for adding to the doctrine of the Waldenſes 


this ridiculous tenet, that 20 mortal ſin can be committed from the girdle downwards, 
becauſe it is written, Fornication proceeds from the heart. 


RUTH (TAE Book oF). A Canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
This book is a kind of Appendix to the book of Judges, and an introduction to 
thoſe of Samuel, and is therefore properly placed between them. It has it's title 


from the perſon, whoſe ſtory is here principally . related. The Jews make but one 


book of this and the book of Judges, and probably the ſame perſon was the author 
of both. It was certainly written at a time when the government by Judges was 
ceaſed, fince the author of it begins with obſerving, that the fact came to paſs in 
the days when the Judges ruled: and he ends his book with a genealogy, which 
he carries down to David. Probably it was compoſed in that king's time, before 
he was advanced to the throne. LY | 7 5 

The hiſtory, recorded in this book, is that of Ruth, a Moabitiſh woman, who, 
coming to Bethlehem, and being married to Boaz her kinſman, bare to him Obed, 
who was the grandfather of David. In this ſtory are obſervable the antient rights 
of kindred and redemption, and the manner of buying the inheritance of the 
deceaſed ; with other particulars of great note and antiquity. 

It is difficult to determine under what Judge the hiſtory of Ruth happened. 
Some place it in the government of Ehud or Shamgar ; and others about the 
beginning of the time when Eli judged Iſrael. ED 


SABAZIA. 


[ 947 ]- 


SAL ABAZIA, [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, dedicated either CM. Protr. 
to 1 Sabazius, or to Bacchus, ſirnamed Sabazius, from the 

Sabe, a people of Thrace. b 

At this feſtival, all that were initiated had a golden ſerpent put in Piov. Sic. 
at their breaſts, and taken out at the lower part of their garments; © 4 
in memory of Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina in the form of a 
ſerpent. | ms ne . 
It is probable, this feſtival was not orginally inſtituted by the Greeks, but 


derived to them from the Thracians, among whom (according to Suidas) ozSa7ar 


was the fame as ed en, that is, to ſhout evoi; as was uſual in the feſtivals of 
Bacchus, | | 1 


8 ABB AT H. Or, The day of Reſt. A ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, being 
the Seventh Day of the Week, or Saturday. 73 

The obſervation of the Sabbath began with the world. For God, having em- 
ployed ſix days in the creation of the Univerſe out of nothing, reſted on the Geneſ . ii. 
450g day, and therefore appointed it to be a day of reſt, Hence our poet 
Milton : Es wt 


===-=---- - And now on earth the ſeventh _ _ Paradiſe Loſt. 
Ev'ning aroſe in Eden: for the Sun e 
Was ſet, and twilight from the earth came on, 
Fore- running night : when, at the holy mount 
Of heav'n's high-ſeated top, th' imperial throne 
Of Godhead, fi d for ever firm and ſure, 
The filial power arrived, and ſat him down 
With his great father : for he alſo went 
Inviſible, yet ſtaid (Juch privilege 
Hath Omntpreſence) and the «work ordained, 
Author, and end, of all things; and from work 
Moᷣꝛo reſting, bleſ#d, and hallow'd the ſev'nth day, 
Als reſting on that day from all his work. 


The day before the Sabbath was called by the Jews Paraſceue, that is, the Pre- Mark xv. 42. 
paration. The law of the Sabbath obliged them to ſo ſtrict a reſt, that they were 
not ſuffered to dreſs their victuals, nor even to light their fires; which obliged 
them to prepare things on the vigil. If wy took a journey on this day, they 
took care to end it before the ſetting of the ſun. And the Emperor Auguſtus, in 
compliance with their cuſtoms, made an edict in their favour, which forbad the 
bringing the Jews before any court of juſtice on Fridays after the ninth hour of 
the day. But for fear any Jew ſhould be ſurprized at work by the beginning of the 
Sabbath, it's beginning was declared to the people by ſound of trumpet, at ſeveral 


different hours. The firſt time was at the ninth hour, or our three in the afternoon a 
| | and 


Adds i, 12. 


Exod. xvi. 20. 


Leo of Mo- 
dena, Cerem. 
Jad. 


ſcruples go ſo far as even to grant a truce to the fleas. 


Hiſt. I. 5. 


Sympoſ. I. 4. 
Lib. 2. 


Sat. 5. V. 184. 
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8 AB 
and then they left off working in the country: the ſecond was ſome little time 
after; and at this time all the workmen in the city left off working, and ſhut up 
their ſhops: the laſt was, when the ſun was ready to ſet, and then they lighted up 
their lamps. 

At this time the Sabbath began, and laſted till the ſame hour of the next day, 
that is, from ſun- ſet on Friday to ſun-ſet on Saturday. The Jews, on the Sabbath, 
abſtained from all labour, and were alſo commanded to let all animals reſt on that 
day. The Rabbins have put many trifling queſtions concerning the obſervation of 
the Sabbath: as in the caſe of watering a horſe on that day, they aſk, whether he 
is to be led or rode. 

On this day, they were not allowed to go out of the city farther than two 


thouſand cubits, that is, about a mile. And this is called A Sabbath-day's journey. 


Which cuſtom was founded in this, that, in their marches, after they came out of 
Egypt, the ark was at this diſtance from the tents of the Iſraelites; and they being 
therefore permitted to go, even on the Sabbath-day, to the Tabernacle to pray, 
they from thence inferred, that the taking a journey of no greater length, though 
on a different account, could not be a breach of the Sabbatical reſt, enjoined in 
theſe words: Abide ye every one in his place : let no man go out of his place on the 


ſeventh day. 


And, as every Seventh day was a day of reſt to the people, ſo was every ſeventh 
year to the land; it being unlawful in this year to plow or ſow, or prune vines; 
and if the earth brought forth any thing of it's own accord, theſe ſpontaneous fruits 
did not belong to the maſter of the ground, but were common to all, and any man 
might gather them. This was called the Sabbatical Year. So that the Jews were 
obliged, during the fix years, and more eſpecially the laſt, to lay up a ſufficient 
ſtore for the Sabbatical ar. „ 1 

The modern Jews are very religious, or rather ſuperſtitious, obſervers of the 
Sabbath. If a beaſt by accident falls into a ditch on this day, they do not take him 


out, as they formerly did, but only feed him there. They carry neither arms, nor 


gold, nor ſilver about them, nor are they permitted ſo much as to touch them. 
The very rubbing the dirt off their ſhoes is a breach of the Sabbath; and their 


Prophane authors have ſpoken of the Sabbath, but have only diſcovered thereby 
their ignorance of the Jewiſh affairs. Tacitus thought they obſerved the Sabbath 
in honour of Saturn, to whom Saturday was conſecrated in the Pagan religion. 
But Plutarch aſſerts it was kept in honour of Bacchus, who was ſirnamed Sabbos. 
Appian the Grammarian maintained, that the Jews celebrated the Sabbath in 
memory of their having been cured of a ſhameful diſeaſe, which in the Egyptian 
language was called Sabboſis, Laſtly, Perſius ſpeaks of the Jewiſh Sabbath as if it 
had been a faſt : : Ws Wy 1 8 


Labra moves tacitus, recutitaque Sabbata palles. 


Thou muttereſt prayers obſcene, nor do ſt refuſe 
The faſts and Sabbaths of the curtail'd Fews. D&vyDEN. 


Concerning the Chriſtian Sabbath, See the article S u N DAV. 


SABELLIANS. Chriſtian heretics, of the IIId century; diſciples of 


Sabellius, a Philoſopher of Egypt, who, about the year 260, maintained the errors 
of his maſter Noëtius. 


Sabellius openly taught, that there is but one perſon in the Godhead; and, in 
confirmation of this doctrine, he made uſe of a compariſon. He faid, that, as 
man, though compoſed of body and foul, is but one perſon ; ſo God, though he 


is Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, is but one perſon. Dionyſius, biſhop of Alex- 


andria, wrote againſt Sabellius, and Pope Dionyſius condemned him in a council 
held at Rome in 263. 


The Sabellians, upon their maſter's principles, made the Word and the Holy 
Spirit to be only virtues, emanations, or functions of the Deity; and held, that he, 
who, in heaven, is the Father of all things, deſcended into the virgin, became a 
child, and was born of her as a Son; and that, having accompliſhed the myſtery of 
our falvation, he diffuſed himſelf on the Apoſtles in tongues of. fire, and are 
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then denominated the Holy Get. They reſembled God to the Sun, the illumi- 


native virtue or quality whereof was the Word, and it's warming virtue the Hol 
Spirit, The word, they taught, was darted, like a divine ray, to accompliſh the 
work of redemption ; and that, being re-aſcended to heaven, as the ray returns to 
it's ſource, the warmth of the Father was communicated, after a like manner, to 


the apoſtles. Such was the language of the Sabellians; whoſe hereſy gave birth to 
that of the Arians, Semi-Arians, Macedonians, and other oppugners of the doctrine 


of the Trinity. See ARI ANS. Mactbonians, Ge. 


images. 


Magians. See MAG I. . 
The true religion, which Noah taught his poſterity, was, the worſhip of one 


between God and man was a general notion, which obtained among all men from 


the beginning. But no clear revelation being then made of the Mediator, whom 
God had appointed, they took upon them to addreſs unto him by mediators of 


their own chuſing. And their notion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, being, that 


they were animated by certain intelligences, of a middle nature between God 


and themſelves, they pitched upon theſe as the propereſt mediators. between the 
Deity and his creatures. This was the origin of all the idolatry that has been 
practiſed in the world. e e 1 

They began with worſhipping the heavenly bodies themſelves: but theſe orbs, 
by their riſing and ſetting, being as much under the Horizon, as above it, they 
were at a loſs how to addreſs to them in their abſence. To remedy this, they had 
recourſe to the invention of images, in which, after their conſecration, they fancied 


thoſe intelligences, or inferior deities, to be as much preſent by their influence, as 


in the planets themſelves. This was the origin of image-worſhip. 


This religion firſt began among the Chaldzans, which their knowledge in Aſtro- 


nomy helped to lead them to. And from this it was, that Abraham ſeparated him- 


ſelf, when he came out of Chaldæa. From the Chaldæans it ſpread all over the 
Eaſt, where the profeſſors of it had the name of Sabians. From them it paſſed in- 


to Egypt, and from thence to the Grecians, who propagated it to all the nations 
of the world. : | 

Theſe idolaters, in the conſecration of their images, uſed many incantations, to 
draw down into them from the ſtars thoſe intelligences, for whom they erected 
them, whoſe power and influence, they held, did afterwards dwell in them. And 


349. 


SABIANS or SABAANS. A ſect of idolaters, who worſhipped Pal. Con. 


nett. P. 1. 
In the early ages of the world, idolatry was divided between two ſects; the 1 | 
worſhippers of images called Sabians, and the worſhippers of fire called Magi or 8 Spe- 
Cim. lit, 


Arab. 
1 gs. ; Hy p E, Relig. 
God, with hopes in his mercy through a Mediator. For the neceſſity of a Mediator vet. Perſar. 


from hence the foolery of TJaliſmans, and ſuch like magical arts, had it's 


original, FD 


The remainder of this ſe& Kill ſubſiſts in the Eaſt, under the fame name of 


Sabians, which they pretend to have received from Sabius, a ſon of Seth. Among 


the books, wherein the doctrines of this ſect are contained, they have one, which 

they call the book of Seth, and pretend it was written by that patriarch. What has 
given them the greateſt credit among the people of the Eaſt is, that the beſt of 
their Aſtronomers, as Thebet, Eln, Korrah, Albattani, and others, have been of 


this ſet. For the ſtars being the gods they worſhipped, they made them the chief 
ſubject of their ſtudies. See IMAGES. 


SAC A. An antient feſtival of the Perſians and Babylonians, ſo called from 


a people of Scythia, named Sacæ. Strabo gives us the following account of the Geogr. 1. 11. 


origin of this feſtival. = 2 — 

The Sacæ were a nation of Scythians, inhabiting near the Caſpian Sea. Theſe 
people often made incurſions into Perſia, and at laſt poſſeſſed themſelves of Bactriana, 
and the greateſt part of Armenia. One day, when they were celebrating a feaſt, 


the Perſian emperor on a ſudden attacked them, and entirely defeated them. 


After this victory, the Perſians covered with earth a great ſtone that was in the 
middle of the field, and made a kind of mountain of it, which they ſurrounded 
with a wall; and having built there a temple, dedicated to the goddeſs Anaitis, and 
the gods Amanus and Anaudatus, who were the gods of Perſia, they eſtabliſhed 
a feſtival called Sacea, in memory of their victory over the Sacæ. Some (accord- 

TE 3H | ->-— 08 X ing 
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| jog to the ame hiſtorian) aſcribe this victory to the great Cyrus, who, having led 
his army againft the Sacæ, was beaten, and put to flight. But, having encamped 


in the place, where he had left his baggage, he retired from his camp, leaving it 


full of all forts of good things, eſpecially wine: whereupon the Sace, ſeizing upon 


his camp, and finding it well ſtored with proviſions of all ſorts, eat and drank to 
exceſs. Cyrus, unexpectedly returning, furprized the Sacæ in the midft of their 
debauch, and cut them all to pieces. 5 . 

This feſtival continued five days, during which the maſters and their ſlaves ex- 
changed conditions; in which reſpect it reſembled the Roman Saturnalia. Ses 


SATURNALIA. 


Hiſt. des. 
Ord. Rel. T. 
3. C. 20. « | 


SACK (ORDER of THE). In Latin, Fratres de Sacco, i. e. Brethren of 
the Sack. A religious order, fo called, becauſe they wore garments made like Sachs. 


They are otherwiſe called Fryars of the Penance of Feſus Chriſt. This order ſub- 


ſiſted but a ſhort time, and has been ſuppreſſed above 400 years; which is the rea- 


- 


8 ſon we know but little of it. 


All that can be certainly affirmed of this order, is, that it was in being long 
before the union of the ſeveral orders of Auguſtin Hermits : for theſe Fryars had a 
monaſtery at Saragoſſa, in Spain, in the time of Pope Innocent III, who died in 


1216. Some of their houſes came into the general union of the Auguſtins ; 


but the greater part ſtill adhered to the Sack, and obtained a bull of Pope 
Alexander IV, prohibiting the religious of this order going over to another not ſo 
This order gained - ſettlements in ſeveral parts of Europe. In 1261, upon the 


recommendation of Queen Blanche, mother of St Lewis, they were ſettled in 
Paris, Caen, Poitiers, and other cities of France. In 1275, they paſſed over into 
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England, and had an houſe in London. They had other heuſes in Germany and 
Flanders : but they loſt moſt of them after the decree of the Council of Lyons, 
An. 1274, which ſuppreſſed ſeveral religious orders, eſpecially thoſe which had no 
revenues. However, they ſubſiſted ſeveral years after, but reſigned their monaſtery 
at Paris, in 1293, to the Auguſtins, alledging that they could no longer hold it 
with a good conſcience, by reaſon of their poverty, and the daily decreaſe of their 
order. They continued ftill in Majorca in the year 1300; and their monaſtery at 
Parma was not given to the Servites till the year 1320. ** 
The Brethren of the Sack were very auſtere; for they neither eat fleſh, nor drink 
wine. Beſide the Sack which they wore, they went bare-legged, and had only 
wooden fandals on their feet. . VVV 
Theſe Fryars, upon their coming into England, obtained of King Henry III 
the grant of a ſynagogue, in the Old Jewry, which had been defaced by the 
citizens of London, after they had ſlain 700 Jews, and ſpoiled them of their goods, 
They likewiſe obtained a ſettlement at Oxford, where they built a houſe and a 
chapel without the weſt-gate. %%%%Fͤ C 


SACRAMENTS. See BAPTISM, EUCHARIST, Ge. 


SACRIFICE. A ſolemn act of religious worſhip, which confiſts in the 
dedicating, devoting, or offering up ſomething, animate or inanimate; on an altar, 
by the hands of a prieſt, to acknowledge a dependence on, or to conciliate the 
favour of, the Deity. This practice, in ſome ſenſe or other, is univerfal: for all 
religions have their Sacrifices. To begin with the antient Greeks and Romans. 

The origin of Sacrifices is aſcribed, by Didymus, in his notes on Pindar, to one 


_ Melifleus, a king of Crete; but by others to Phoroneus and Merops, and by others 


to the centaur Chiron. But of this there is no certainty. 


I. The cauſes and occaſions of their Sacrifices ſeem to have been four. For they 


were either, 1. Eura or Nee, Vows or Pree-Will Offerings ; ſuch as thoſe 
promiſed to the gods before, and paid after a victory ; as alſo the firſt-fruits offered 
by huſbandmen after harveſt. Or, 2. Iazcxa or Ale A, Propitiatory Offerings, 


do avert the anger of ſome offended deity. Or, 3. Airnring, Propitiatory Sacrifices, 


for ſucceſs in any enterprize. Or, laſtly, Ta yz warrdzc, ſuch as were impoſed 
or commanded by an oracle or a prophet. - | | 


| II. The matter of their Sacrifices comes next to be confidered. In the moſt 
antient Sacrifices, there were neither living ereatures, nor any thing 1 and 
Fi | | | magnificent; 


f 


8 AC 


magnificent; no myrrh, or frankincenſe, or other perſumes made uſe of; but, in- 
ſtead thereof, herbs and plants, plucked up by the roots, were burnt whole, wah 
their leaves and fruits, before the _ Hence Ovid; 


Ante, deos homini 558 conelliare valeret, 
Far erat, & puri lucida mica falis. 

Nondum pertulerat lachrymatas cortice ck | 
Acta per æquoreas hoſpita navis aquas. 

Thura nec Euphrates, nec miſerat India coſtum : 
Nec fuerant rubri cognita fila croci : 

Ara dabat fumos herbis contenta Sabinis, 
Et non exiguo laurus-adufta ſono. 

Si quis erat, factis prati de flore coronis 
Qui poſſet violas addere, dives erat. 


In antient times, to both each heav nly power, 
The frugal people 112 falt and flour. 
No veſſel yet had ſtemm d the raging ſea, 
Laden with myrrh caught dropping from the tree. 
No gums were brought from rich Euphrates ſhore, 
Nor India yet had ſent her ſpicy ſtore. 
The Sabine herbs and fruits in ſmoke aſpire, 
And the green laurels crackle in the fire. 
The fimple fwains admired the wealthy clown, 
i *. bo cou d with vi let leaves the bumble fri ng crown. 


For many ages, the Athenian oblations contiicl of nothing elſe but the earth's 
beneficence. But no ſooner did men leave their antient diet of herbs and roots, 
and begin to uſe living creatures for food, but they began alſo to change their Sacri- 
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fices; it being always uſual for their own feaſts, and the feaſts of the gods (for ſuch 


they thought the Sacrifices) to conſiſt of the ſame materials, And this ſeems to have 
been the origin of animal Sacrifices. 

The ſolemn Sacrifices conſiſted of theſe three parts : 2 or a Ovwizuc 
or incenſing; and lzecov or the Victim. However it was lawful to uſe ſome of 
theſe by themſelves ; particularly the two firſt : for, in all the ſmalleſt affairs of life, 
they ſeem to have deſired the favour and protection of the gods by libations of wine, 

or offerings of incenſe. See INCENSE and LIBAT ION. 

But the chief part of the Sacrifice was the Victim, or animal to by hucxificed, 
This was to be whole, perfect, and ſound in all it's members, without ſpot or 
blemiſh. For this reaſon it was cuſtomary to cull out of the flocks the zoodlieft of 


all the cattle, and to put certain marks on ben, whereby 92 might be Ainguiſned 
from the reſt Hence Virgil; 


Poſt partum, cura in vitulos traducitur omnis, 
Continuoque notas, & nomina gentis inurunt: 
Et quos aut pecori malint ſubmittere aer 
Aut aris ſervare ſacros, aut ſcindere terram. 


When ſhe has calv d, then ſet the dam afide, 

And for the tender progeny provide. | 

Diſftinguiſh all betimes with branding fire, 

To note the tribe, the lineage, and the fire : 

Whom to reſerve for huſband of the herd, 

Or ho ſhall be to ſacrifice preferr'd ; 
Or whom thou ſhalt to turn thy glebe allow, © © 8 
To ſmooth the furrows, and ſuftain the plow. | DRYDEN. 


As to the kind of animals offered in Sacrifice, they differed according to the variety 
of the gods, to whom, and the perſons, by whom they were offered. A ſhepherd 
would ſacrifice a ſheep, a neatherd an ox, a goatherd a goat; and the reſt accord- 
ing to their leveral employments. To the infernal or evil gods they ge > 
e I victims; 


en iii. 


N 
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victims; to the ſupernal and good gods, white victims; to the barren, barren ones; 
to the fruitful, pregnant ones; laſtly, to the maſculine gods they offered male 
victims; and to the feminine, females. Alſo they made choice of animals according 
to the diſpoſition of the gods, to whom they were to be offered. Mars was thought 


to be pleaſed with warlike and furious creatures, as the bull. The ſow, being apt 


to root up the ſeed-corn, was ſacrificed to Ceres, an an enemy of that goddeſs. And, 
next to the ſow, the goat was ſacrificed, for browzing on the vines, and thence be- 
coming an enemy to Baccchus. 


=== = - = - - - - - - - prima putatur 


. Hoſtia Sus meruiſſe mori; quia ſemina pando 


Eruerit roſtro, ſpemque interceperit anni. 
Vite caper morsa Bacchi mactandus ad aras 
Ducitur ultoris : nocuit ſua culpa duobus, 


The ſow, with her broad ſnout, for rooting up e 
Th' intruſted ſeed, was judg d to ſpoil the crop, 
And intercept the ſweating farmer's hope. | 

The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th' offender to the bloody prieft refign'd : 

Her hunger was no plea : for that ſhe dy d. 

The goat came next in order to be try'd : mw 

The goat had cropt the tendrils of the vine. DxryDEN. 


Some animals were more acceptable at one age than another. For example, an 
heifer of a year old, which had never been put to the yoke, was thought moſt 
grateful to the gods. Such an one Diomede promiſes to Minerva : 


Tol 0” av 4% pitw GA vw, e0pu penttomey, 
Ade, mv S, "a0 Cuyoy nyeye evip* 


A youthful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 

Untamed, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 

With ample forehead, and with ſpreading horns, 3 
Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns. Mr Pops; 


The only animal almoſt, which, in the very early times, it was thought unlawful 
to ſacrifice, was the ploughing and labouring ox, becauſe he was aſſiſting in tilling 


the ground, and was, as it were, man's fellow-labourer. But, in after ages, they 


were uſed at feaſts, and then it was no wonder if they were ſacrificed to the gods. 
Ovid, in his account of the Pythagorean philoſophy, repreſents it as great ingratitude 
in men to facrifice this uſeful and ſerviceable animal. 


Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 
Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
Ruricolam mactare ſuam ; qui trita labore 

Illa, quibus toties durum renovaverat arvum, 

Tot dederat meſſes, percuſſit colla ſecuri. 

Nec ſatis eſt, quod tale nefas committitur: ipſos 
Inſcripsere deos ſceleri, numenque ſupernum 
Cæde laboriferi credunt gaudere juvenci. 


Ho does the toiling ox his death deſerve? 
A downright fimple drudge, and born to ſerve. 
O tyrant ! with what juſtice can'ſt thou hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop ; 
When thou deſtroy jt thy lab ring ſteer, who till d, 
And plow'd with pains, thy elſe ungrateful field? 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 


That neck, with which the ſurly clods be broke ; 2 
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And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
Who finiſb d autumn, and the bring began ! 
Nor this alone: but heav'n itſelf” to bribe, 

We to the gods our impious atts aſcribe : 

Firft recompenſe with death their creatures toil; 


Then call the bleſs d above to ſhare the ſpoil. DRryDEN. 


Examples of Human Sacrifices were very common in moſt of the barbarous 
nations; but not ſo frequent in Greece, and other civilized countries. Some in- 
ſtances, however, of this ſort of inhumanity are recorded in hiſtory. Ariſtomenes, 
the Meſſenian, facrificed three hundred men, among whom was Theopompus, one 
of the kings of Sparta, to Jupiter of Ithome. Themiſtocles, in order to procure prur. ;» 
the aſſiſtance of the gods againſt the Perſians, facrificed ſome captives of that Themiſtocle. 
nation, Bacchus had an altar in Arcadia, upon which young damſels were 
beaten to death with rods. Such Sacrifices were frequently offered to the Manes 
and infernal gods. Hence Achilles, in Homer, butchered twelve Trojan captives 
at the funeral of Patroclus. | 


Aer pa Teaw peyabliug titans rv A | | II. I. 23. v. 


X A nid oy, xxzxg. & eto: HE ro ü D 175. 
Then laſt of all, and horrible to tell, ; 85 
Sad Sacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fell. Mr Pope, 


Eneas, whom Virgil celebrates for his piety, is an example of the ſame practice, 


—_— ES - - - - - - Sulmone creatos VIS c. En. I. 
Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 10. v. 520. 


Viventes rapit, inferias quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


Four ſons of Sulmo, four whom Ufens bred, 

He took in fight, and living victims led, 

To pleaſe the ghoſt of Pallas, and expire 

In Sacrifice, before his funeral fire. DRY DEN. 


III. The next things to be conſidered are the preparatory rites, and ornaments 
uſed at the time of Sacrifice. And, firſt, it was required, that he, who would per- 
form a ſolemn Sacrifice, ſhould purify himſelf certain days before, in which he was 
to abſtain from all carnal pleaſures. To this purpoſe Tibullus; 


Vos quoque abeſſe procul jubeo: diſcedite ab aris, Eleg. 1. 5 
Queis tulit heſterna gaudia nocte Venus. v. 11. 
Caſta placent Superis. 


But hence, far from theſe altars, far remove, 
Votaries laſt night to Venus and to Love; 
Far from theſe pure unſpotted rites retire : 
: The gods are pure, and purity require,  Daxrr, 


They were ſo ſtrict in this matter, that the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, at Athens, were Dznosry. 

| obliged to take a ſolemn oath, that they were duly purified, and had contracted no Orat. in Neær. 
* pollution by lying with a man. . 
3 At leaſt every perſon, who came to the ſolemn Sacrifices, was purified by water. 
To which end, at the entrance of the temples there was commonly placed a veſſel 
full of holy water. So Tibullus : 


e caſta cum veſte venite, dini een 
Et manibus puris ſumite fontis aquam. 


N Vo. II. Uuuu As Before 
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Before the pow'rs in ſpotleſs garments f è IE WOHELKY 
And ſprinkle water avith unſullied band. _ Dar, 


And ſo great a crime was it accounted to omit this ceremony, that we are told of 
one Aſterius, who was ſtruck dead with thunder, becauſe he had approached the 


altar of Jupiter with unwaſhed hands. Whoever had committed any notorious 


crime, as murder, inceſt, or aduſtery, was forbidden to be preſent at the Sacrifices, 
till he was duly purified. . And the ſame was required of thoſe, who returned from 
a victory over their enemies. Whence Hector, in Homer, ſays; 
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By me that holy office were prophaned ; 

Ill fits it me, with human gore diſtai ned, 
Jo the pure ſhies theſe horrid hands to raiſe, 

Or offer heav'n's great fire polluted praiſe. Mr Pope. 


Before the ceremonies were begun, the public cryer with a loud voice com- 


manded all prophane and unqualified perſons to depart. Hence the Sibyl, in Virgil, 
_ cries out: | 5 


n. I. 6. v. 
258, 


-==- - - - - = - - - procul 6, procul eſte, prophani, 
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laurel; in thoſe of Hercules, with poplar, and ſo of the reſt. Sometimes their 


foreheads were bound about with the znfula or holy fillet, Thus Virgil: 


En. I. 10. v. 
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Nec procul Hæmonides, Phcebi Triviæque Sacerdos, 
Infula cui ſacra redimibat tempora vitta. 


Apolli's prieſt, Hæmonides, was there ; 
The holy fillets on his front appear.  Dxvpen. 


Theſe Infulz were made of wool, and not only worn by the prieſts, but likewiſe 
put upon the horns of the victims, and ſometimes about the altar. The victim was 
alſo adorned with ribbands, and crowned with garlands, Hence Ovid : 


Victima labe carens, & præſtantiſſima forma, 
(Nam placuiſſe nocet) vittis przfignis & auro, 
Siſtitur ante aras. | 


The faireſt victim muſt the pow'rs appeaſe : 

(So fatal tis ſometimes too much to pleaſe) 

A purple fillet his broad brows adorns, _ — 

With flow ry garlands crown'd, and gilded horns. DRYDEN, 
And Virgil: 


——— ——— molli cinge hæc altaria vitta. _ 


-=====-=- == - bind theſe altars round | 
With fillets, © DRYDEN, 
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The times of ſacrificing varied according to the temper of the gods, to whom 
they were performed. To the cœleſtial gods they ſacrificed at ſun-rifing, or at leaſt 
in open day; but to the Manes and infernal gods, who were thought to hate the 
light, they paid their devotions after ſun-ſet, or at midnight. ER 
IV. All things being prepared, the victim, if it was a ſheep, or any of the 
ſmaller animals, was driven looſe to the altar : but the larger facrifices were uſually 


led by the horns. Sometimes the victims were. conducted by a long rope. Thus 
we read in Juvenal : 


Sed procul extenſam petulans quatit hoſtia funem, | Nat. 14. V. 5. 
Tarpeio ſervata Jovi, frontemque coruſcat. 


A ſteer, of the firſt head in the whole drove, 
. Reſerve we ſacred to Tarpeian ove. 
Forward he bounds his rope's extended length, 8 
With puſhing front. VJ 
After this, they ſtood about the altar: and the prieſt, turning towards the right 
hand, went round it, and ſprinkled it with meal and holy water. He beſprinkled 
alſo thoſe, who were preſent. Then the cryer proclaimed with a loud voice, 
Tis oe; Who is here? To which the people replied, IIoꝰοo xx9aVai, Many and 
Good. Afﬀter this they prayed, the prieſt having firſt exhorted them to join with 
him, ſaying, evqwpeba, let us pray. An example of all this we find in Ariſto- 


phanes: 
2 4 2 EE AM evo uber. | In Pace. 
Tis rnit ms mr fo; O E. Io e ονν i 
They uſually prayed, that the gods would vouchſafe to accept their oblations, and 
ſend them health and happineſs: to which general form they added a petition for 
whatever particular favour they then deſired. Prayer being ended, the prieſt took a 
cup of wine, and having taſted it himſelf, cauſed the company to do the like; and 
then poured forth the remainder between the horns of the victim. 8 
3 >= - wvota ſacerdos + 5 Bis Ate: 
Concipit, & fundit purum inter cornua vinum. tam 1, 7. v. 
: | | 393 
This cuſtom explains that well-known epigram of Furius Evenus; wherein the 
vine thus beſpeaks the goat: 
Kny ue O n em pi, GH im x gnmpoghaw 
Oo emameiou an, TE&Ye, Worry. 
Thus tranſlated by Ovid : 
Rode, caper, vitem; tamen hic cum flabis ad aras, Fall 1. 1 7. 
In tua quod fund: cornua poſſit, erit. 88 357. | 
Then the prieſt, or the cryer, or ſometimes the moſt honourable perſon in the com- 
pany, killed the beaſt, by knocking it down, or cutting it's throat. If the facrifice 
was in honour of the celeſtial gods, the throat was turned up towards heaven: 
but if they ſacrificed to the heroes, or infernal gods, the victim was killed with it's 
throat towards the ground. If by accident the beaſt eſcaped. the ſtroke, . leaped up 
after it, bellowed, did not fall prone upon the Wan expired with pain and 
difficulty, did not bleed freely, or was a long time in dying; it was thought to be 
unacceptable to the gods. Virgil compares the cries of Laocoon to thoſe of a victim 
eſcaped from the altar: 
i 
Quales mugitus, fugit cum ſaucius aram, 2 (5s An. I. 2. v. 
Taurus, & incertam excuſſit cervice ſecurim. | 223. 


Thus 
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Mus, when an ox receives à glancing wound, | I 
Hie breaks bis bands, the fatal altar flies, 8 tex; 37s 
And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding Nies. DRvöprx. 


The contrary of theſe unlucky omens were looked upon as tokens of the divine 
favour and acceptance. . 5 Te 

When the beaſt was killed, the prieſt inſpected it's entrails, and made predictions 
from them. Thus Ovid: | 


V. 136. Inſpiciunt, menteſque deùm ſcrutantur in illis. 
Then, broken up alive, his entrails ſees 
Torn out, for prieſts , inſpect the god's decrees.  DxvyDex. 
Next they poured wine, together with frankincenſe, into the fire, to increaſe the 


flame: then they laid the ſacrifice upon the altar; which, in the primitive times, 
was burnt whole to the gods, and thence called *OXxoxzvo5» an bolocauft. In after- 
ages, only part of the victim was conſumed in the fire, and the remainder reſerved 
to the ſacrificers. The parts belonging to the gods were the zhighs : theſe were 
burnt in honour of the god, and the company feaſted upon the reſt. Homer 
has given us a very accurate deſcription of theſe particulars of the antient facrifices 
in the following lines : wu EY e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
Metam. I. 15. Protinus ereptas viventi pectore fibras 
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And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 
And with their heads to heav'n the victims flew. 
The limbs they ſever from th incigſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the gods, divide: 
On theſe, in double cawls involved with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from every part. 
The prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 
And burns the offering with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flame aſpire ; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire. 
The thighs thus ſacrificed, and entrails dreſs d, 
7% aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt : 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare ; | 
Each takes his ſeat, and each recerves his ſhare. Mr Por. 


q Sometimes the entrails were burned upon the altar. Thus ZEneas does in Virgil: 


En. I. 6. v. BR Stygio Regi nocturnas inchoat aras, 
| 252. Et ſolida imponit taurorum viſcera flammis, 
Pingue ſuper oleum infundens ardentibus extis. 


With holocauſts he Pluto's altar fills ; 

Seven brawny bulls with his own hand he kills: 

Then on the broiling entrails oil be pours, 

Which, ointed thus, the raging flame devours  DRvDEN 


2 


Whilſt 
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Wbillt the ſacrifice was burning, the prieſt, and the perſon who gave the facrifice, | 
jointly prayed, laying their hands upon the altar. Sometimes t ey played upon Prvr. Sym- 
muſical inſtruments in the time of Sacrifice. It was alſo cuſtomary, on ſome * 
—_ to dance round the altar, and fing facred hymns, in honour of the 
gods. | | 1 : 

The Sacrifice being ended, the prieſt had his ſhare, conſiſting of the ſkin and the 
feet. At Athens, a tenth part of the Sacrifice was due to the magiſtrates called 
ITevrzves, At Sparta, the kings had the firſt ſhare in all public Sacrifices, and the 
{kins of the victims. It was alſo uſual to carry home ſome part of the offering Arnzu. 1. 3; 
for luck's ſake, The whole ſolemnity concluded with a feaſt, as appears from the 
above-cited verſes of Homer. 8 5 | 

Under this article may be ranked the facred Preſents, and other offerings, made 
to the gods, to pacify their anger, or to obtain ſome future benefit, or as a grateful | 
acknowledgment of ſome paſt favour. Theſe conſiſted of crowns, and garlands, 
garments, cups, and any other thing, which conduced to the ornament or enriching 
of the temples. They were laid on the floor, or hung upon the walls, doors, 
pillars, or any other conſpicuous part of the temple. Hence Horace : | 


= ==> --- - - - - = - me tabula facer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 
dauſpendiſſe potenti | 

Veſtimenta maris deo. 


Od. 5. I. 1. 
V. 13. 


T am ſecure, my danger oer; 
My table ſhews, the chaths I vod, 
When midſt the florm, to pleaſe the god, | 
T have hung up, and now am ſafe on ſhore. CREECH, 


And Virgil, to mention no more : 


- = - - = ſi qua ipſe meis venatibus auxi, En. 1.9. v. 
Suſpendive tholo, aut ſacra ad faſtigia fixi. 407 


If J encreaſed them with my ſilvan toils, 3 
And bung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils. Dzynex. 


It was uſual, when any perſon left his employment, or way of life, to dedicate the 
inſtruments belonging to it, as a commemoration of the divine favour and protection. 
Fiſhermen preſented their nets, and ſhepherds their pipes. Thus Tibullus : 


1 Pendebatque vagi paſtoris in arbore votum, | Eleg. 5. I. 2. 
Garrula filveſtri fiſtula ſacra deo. = v. 29. 


There, on ſome ſhady tree's extended boughs, : 
Hung warbling pipes, the figns of offer d vows. DarT. 


The greateſt inſtance of public worſhip among the Hebrews, was the offering of 
Sacrifices. Theſe were either euchariſtical, expreſſions of thankfulneſs for bleſſings 
received; or expriatory, offered for the remiſſion of fins. | 

They had two forts of Sacrifices, taking the word in it's largeſt ſignification. The 
firſt ſort were offerings of Tithes, Firſt-fruits, and the like : the laſt offerings of 
ſlaughtered animals. The former are ſimply ſtyled Offerings ; the latter Sacriſices. 

The Jeuiſb Offerings conſiſted of grain, meal, bread, cakes, fruits, wine, ſalt, 
oil, honey, and ſuch like things. Theſe therefore were called Meat and Drink- 
Offerings ; being appointed in favour of the poorer ſort, who could not go to the 
expence of facrificing animals. However thoſe, who offered living victims, were 
not excuſed from giving meal, wine, and falt, which were to go along with the 
greater ſacrifices. The Hebrews called theſe inanimate facrifices, or offerings that 
had not life, Mincha, in oppoſition to the animate Offerings, or Sacrifices that had 
life, which they called Corban. See CORBAN and MINCHA, 
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Lev. il. 2, 13. The prieſt in waiting received the offerings from the hand of him that offered 
Num. xv. 4,5. them, laid a part of them upon the altar, and reſerved the reſt for his own ſub- 


OvuTram, de 


See the Book 


of Leviticus, 


ſiſtence. Nothing was quite conſumed, but the incenſe, of which the prieſt kept 
back no part for his own ſhare. When an Ifraelite offered a loaf, or a cake, the 
prieſt broke it in two parts, ſetting aſide that half, which he reſerved for himſelf: 
then he broke the other half into crumbs, poured oil, ſalt, wine, and incenſe upon 
it, and ſpread the whole upon the fire of the altar. If theſe offerings accompanied 
the facrifice of an animal, they were thrown upon the victim to be conſumed along 
with it. If the offerings were the ears of new corn, they were parched at the fire, 
and rubbed in the hand, and then offered to the prieſt in a veſſel; over which he 
poured oil, incenſe, wine, and falt, and then burnt it upon the altar, having firſt 
taken as much of it as of right belonged to himfelf. Ay 

The moſt conſiderable and ſolemn of the Jewiſh offerings were thoſe of the 
Firſt-Fruits and Tythes, which were offered in the name of the whole nation. 
See FIRST-FRUITS and TyTHEs. . gy | 

The Jewiſh Sacrifices are properly diſtinguiſhed into Burnt-Offerings, Sin-Offer= 
inge, Treſpaſs-Offerings, and Peuct- Offerings. Beſides which, there is a general 
diviſion of them (often to be met with in the Jewiſh writers) into mo? holy and eſs 
Holy. Thoſe, which belonged to the whole nation, were of the firſt ſort ; and thoſe, 
offered in the name of private perſons, of the latter. The moſt holy were ſlain 
upon the north-fide of the altar, and the 4% holy upon the eaſt or ſouth-fide. 
The ſkins of the moſt holy ſacrifices belonged to the prieſts ; but thoſe of the leſs 
holy to the perſons' who offered. The moſt holy were either not to be caten at all, 
or by the prieſts only : but the leſs holy might be eaten by the people indifferently, 
in any part of Jeruſalem. „ | 
In antient time, the ſacrifice was brought to the door of the tabernacle, to be of- 

fered by the ſons of Aaron on the altar. Whoever ſacrificed any where, but at the 
place of public worſhip, was to be puniſhed with death, if he did it willully 
but if ignorantly, he was to atone by a fin-offering. This is to be underftood-of 
the time when the tabernacle was fixed in Shiloh: afterwards, when it wandered 
uncertainly, they were allowed to ſacrifice elſewhere, as Samuel, David, and Elias 


did. But, when they were ſettled in the land of Canaan, the place -of Sacrifice 


was reſtrained to the city of Jeruſalem. And all this to prevent their joining with 
the nations about them in their idolatrous rites, particularly that of facrificing upon 
mountains and high places. 3 3 
The time appointed for Sacrifice was in the day: then was the victim to be 
lain, and his blood ſprinkled; but the entrails uſually continued burning till near 
midnight. * VVV 
The principal Sacrifices, among the Hebrews, conſiſted of bullocks, ſheep, and 
goats : but doves and turtles were accepted, 'when men were not able to bring the 
other. All burnt-offerings of beaſts were to be males, without blemiſh ; but peace- 
offerings and ſin-offerings might be females. The law of Moſes reckons twelve 
blemiſhes, which rendered a beaſt imperfect, and unfit for facrifice : ſuch were 
blindneſs, lameneſs, diſeaſe, &c. No beaſt was to be offered as a Sacrifice before it 
was ſeven days old, becauſe till that time it was unfit to be eaten. 3 
The rites of ſacrificing were various, with reſpect to the perſons concerned in it. 
He, who brought the offering, was to lay his hands upon the head of the victim, 
to kill him, flea him, and cut him up, and to waſh his entrails: but the prieſts 
were to receive the blood, to ſprinkle it, to look after the fire, to diſpoſe the wood, 
and to lay the members upon the altar. The man, who brought the Sacrifice, led 
him up into the court of the Tabernacle, and after wards into the inner court of 
the Temple, and ſtood with him before the altar, turning his face towards the weſt. 
Then, laying his hands on his head, he made a confeſſion of ſin in this form: J 
habe ſinned, O God, I have e e and rebelled, I have been guilty of —— bit 
now I repent, and let this victim be my expiation. The perſon was to waſh his 
hands clean before he laid them on the beaſt, If ſeveral offered the fame victim, 
they were to lay their hands upon his head one after another. This ceremony re- 
garded only private Sactifices : for no public Sacrifices were devoted by impofition of 
hands, excepting the Scape-goat on the day of Expiation, and the Sin-Offerings for 
the whole people of Ifrael, 8 
Some victims were waved before the Lord: that is, the owner placed his hands 
under the victim, and the prieſt, ſtanding in the court near the altar, laid his hands 
under 
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under the hands of the offerer, and ſo they waved the beaſt this way and that way 
towards each quarter of the world; and upwards and downwards towards the heavens 
and the earth; by this ceremony acknowledging that God is the ſupreme governor 
above and below, and every way. The Sacrifices, in which this ceremony was 
obſerved, are thus diſtinguiſhed. Private Peace-Offerings were devoted by impoſition 
of hands, and were waved only after they were killed : public Peace-Offerings were 
waved both alive and dead, but no hands laid upon them. Sin-Offerings of lepers 
were waved only alive, with impoſition of hands; and whole burnt-offerings re- 
quired no waving. $11: | 

After impoſition of hands, or waving, the victim was killed. For which pur- 
poſe, it was faſtened down by rings at the ſlaughtering-place. He, who killed him, 
ſtood on the Eaſt-ſide of him, and cut through the throat and wind- pipe at one 
ſtroke ; and another perſon caught the blood in a baſon. 

The manner of offering birds was thus. If they were deſigned for a burnt- 
offering, the prieſt wrung off their heads, then cut them open, and let the blood 
fall on the altar. But firſt their feathers were ſtripped off, which were no more to 
be offered than the ſkins of beaſts. The body, being ſprinkled with falt, was 
thrown into the fire. If it was a fin-offering, the prieſt, after offering the blood, 

reſerved the body for himſelf. _ 

The ſprinkling the blood of the Sacrifices belonged to the prieſts only, and was 
always done before the ſacrifice was fleaed. The blood of ſome victims was carried 
into the holy place: ſuch were all Sin-Offerings made for the whole people, and 
others of a public nature. The blood of other victims was either ſprinkled upon the 
horns, or upon the ſides, of the altar; and what remained after ſprinkling was 
poured out at the foot of the altar, and carried by a ſubterraneous paſſage into the 
valley of Cedron, and fold to the gardeners to fatten their grounds. 15 

After ſprinkling the blood, the Sacrifice was fleaed, and divided into pieces. 
Then the prieſts, with the parts of the divided Sacrifice in their hands, went to the 
riſe of the altar, and there laid them down, and ſalted them. The law of Moſes 
was very ſtrict in this caſe, and enjoined them to uſe ſalt in all their Sacrifices. This 
Salt was called the Salt of the Covenant, to ſignify, that, as men were wont to make 
covenants by eating and drinking together, ſo God, by theſe Sacrifices, did ratify 
and confirm his covenant with thoſe, who partook of them. 5 1 Pb 

The parts of the Sacrifice being ſalted, ho prieſt, who was to offer them, carried 
them up to the aſcent of the altar, and threw them confuſedly into the fire: after- 
wards they were fo diſpoſed as to reſemble the poſture and ſhape of the victim 
when alive. Burnt-Offerings were wholly conſumed : but the parts of ſome 
ſacrifices were eaten, as of the Treſpaſs and Sin-Offerings, and the Meat-Offerings. 
Theſe were to be eaten by the prieſts alone, and within the courts of the temple. 
The portion that every prieft was to take was determined by lot, and they had 
liberty to dreſs it in what manner they thought fit. Tn „„ 
The fire on the altar was preſerved by ſupplying it with wood four times a day, 
but eſpecially when the time of morning and evening- ſacrifice came. 

Beſides the Burnt-Oferings appointed for particular occaſions, there were two of 
this ſort ordained, called the Daily Sacrifice. Theſe offerings were made conſtantly 
every day, the one in the morning about nine o'clock, and the other about three 
in the afternoon; and each conſiſted of a lamb of the firſt year, without blemiſh. 
The Morning-Sacrifice was conſumed by a quicker fire, that there might be time for 
other Sacrifices, which were commonly offered after it. The Evening-Sacrifice was 
uſually burning upon the altar till the morning ; for which purpoſe certain of the 
prieſts watched all night. Theſe Sacrifices were a conſtant acknowledgment of God's 
{ſovereign dominion, and were in the nature of a daily prayer. - 

The Sin-Offerings were made for fins of ignorance-and inadvertency, which, if 
they had been done wilfully, deſerved cutting off. The Sacrifices were made either 
for the whole people, or for private perſons. Of the firſt ſort was the ſcape goat, 
offered on the great day of Expiation. When the people had fallen by a common 
error into idolatrous worſhip, and, being convinced of their miſtake, had returned 
to the true religion, they were obliged to offer a kid of the goats for a fin-offering. 
This Hezekiah did, when he reſtored the true worſhip; and Ezra, at the re- 
ſtoration of the divine ſervice, after the captivity of Babylon, did the ſame. The 
guilt of private perſons, who had ſinned in the fame manner, was expiated likewiſe 
by a kid; or, if this was too expenſive, by two turtle doves, or two young Pier. 
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The difference between a Treſþaſ-Offering and a Sin-Offering was this; that, 
whereas the latter was made for fins of ignorance, now certainly known to be fins, 
the Treſpaſs-Offering was made, where it was doubtful whether a precept had been 
violated or no, and to ſecure the offerer againſt the penalty of cutting of, in caſe 
it ſhould afterwards appear, that he had finned. For this ſacrifice they employed 
only rams and male lambs; and it was never offered for the whole people, but only 
for private perſons. 


Laſtly, The Peace-Offerings were made as a grateful acknowledgment for 


mercies received. Theſe were either of the whole congregation, or of particular 
erſons. Thoſe of the firſt ſort were two lambs, offered at the feaſt of Pentecoſt. 
he Peace-Offerings of private perſons were made at the three ſolemn feſtivals, an 
might be either of the flock or of the here. | 
Theſe particulars, out of innumerable others, may ſerve to give the reader an idea 
of the Fewi/h-Sacrifices. f 


It has been a queſtion among the learned, from whence the antient Sacrifices 


had their origin, and how it came to paſs, that all the different religions in the 


world ſhould agree in this point, that the ſhedding the blood of an animal was 


a proper expreſſion of religious adoration, and an atonement for the fins of the 
ſacrificer. | 


Some aſcribe the riſe of Sacrifices to the barbarity and ignorance of the heathen 


world; and as to the Jews, they borrowed this practice from the Egyptians, in 


which God ſuffered them to continue, being contented with barely reforming it. 


I0o this it is anſwered, that it is ſcarce credible, God would borrow the manner 


of his worſhip from a people the moſt ſuperſtitious of any in the world. And 
therefore Chriſtian writers uſually date the origin of Sacrifices much higher, and 


derive them from the patriarchs ; from Abel, Noah, and Abraham, who all oftered | 


Sacrifices, which the Scripture teſtifies were acceptable to God. Abel offered up 
the firſt-fruits of his lock. And if it be ſaid, that this was not a bloody ſacrifice, 


yet the fame cannot be ſaid of that of Noah; who built an altar unto the Lord, 
and took of every clean beaſt, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the 
altar. And how often were the like Sacrifices offered up by Abraham, who was 


upon the point of offering up his own Son, and that by the expreſs command of 
God? From whence it is moſt reaſonable to conclude, that the Sacrifices of the 


| heathens were but an imitation of the Sacrifices of theſe holy patriarchs; the devil, 
who is the ape of the divinity, requiring the fame honours to be paid him by his 
_ worſhippers, as were paid to God himſelf by his. Beſides, as all the nations of 
oe earth are deſcended from Noah, they might derive the uſe of Sacrifices from 


Sacrifices therefore did not owe their riſe to idolatry, but to divine revelation, 
God himſelf having ordained them. And the reaſon of this inſtitution 1s thus de- 


| livered by Euſebius. © Whilſt men had no victim that was more excellent, more 


precious, and more worthy of God, animals became the price and ranſom of their 
ſouls. And their ſubſtituting theſe animals in their own room bore indeed ſome 
affinity to their ſuffering themſelves; in which ſenſe all the antient worſhippers 


that there ſhould one day come a VicTIM more venerable, more holy, and more 
worthy of God. He had likewiſe inſtructed them how to point him out to the 
world by types and ſhaddows. And thus they became prophets, and were not 
ignorant of their having been choſen out to repreſent to mankind the things which 


and friends of God made uſe of them. The HoLy SpIRIT had taught them, 


* God reſolved one day to accompliſh.” That is, the antient Sacrifices under the 
law were types and figures of the grand Sacrifice of JESUS CHRIST on the croſs for 


the ſins of the whole world. | 
Of this Sacrifice, the Chriſtian Sacrament of the Euchari/t is a commemoration, 
and therefore is often ſtyled by Chriſtian writers, The Sacrifice of the altar. See 


EUCHARIST. 


SACRILEGE. Among Chriſtians, is the crime of profaning facred things, 
or things devoted to God, by theft, alienation, or other ways. 2255 

The antient Chriſtian Church diſtinguiſhed ſeveral ſorts of Sacrilege, which were 
puniſhed with different kinds of cenſures. 

The firſt kind of Sacrilege was, the diverting things, appropriated to ſacred uſes, 
to other purpoſes. * If any one (ſay the Apoſtolical Canons) either of the clergy 
| 1 | N 


or 


4 
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© or laity, take wax or oil out of the church, let him be caſt out of communion, Can. Apoſt. 
* and make reſtitution, with the addition of a fifth part” The fame cenſure is ib. 73. 
denounced againſt ſuch as apply to their own uſe the ſacred utenſils of gold, ſilver, 
or linnen. The fourth council of Carthage excommunicates thoſe perſons, as guilty Can. 9j. 
of Sacrilege, who with-hold from the church ſuch donations as are left to it by 
the deceaſed. And whether a man retracted what he himſelf had given to the 
church, or detained what was given by others, or robbed her of what ſhe was 
actually poſſeſſed of, it was all the ſame ſpecies of Sacrilege, and equally puniſhed 
with excommunication. 

Another crime, puniſhed under the name of Sacrilege, was, robbing the graves, 
or defacing and ſpoiling the monuments of the dead. The Imperial laws made 
this offence capital. What tempted men to commit this piece of Sacrilege was, 
that often riches and jewels were buried with the dead; and fine marble pillars, 
ſtatues, and other ornaments were erected over their graves. This violation of 
burial-places was reckoned, by the Church, among thoſe fins, which were to be 
expiated by public penance. : | 
Another ſort of men, who were accuſed and condemned as facrilegious perſons, 
were thoſe, whom they commonly called Traditores, becauſe they delivered up their 
bibles, and the facred utenſils of the church, to the Pagans, in the time of the 
Diocleſian perſecution. The firſt council of Arles makes it depoſition for any clergy- Can. 13. 
man to be guilty of this baſe piece of treachery, ; 

A fourth ſpecies of Sacrilege was, the profaning the Sacraments, the churches, 
altars, holy ſcriptures, Sc. Thus the Donatiſts are charged with breaking and Orrar.l. 6. 
burning the Communion-tables, which they found in the catholic churches; and 
with throwing the Euchariſt, conſecrated by Catholics, to the dogs. It was alſo 
eſteemed ſacrilegious, to give the Catholic churches to heretics : for which reaſon 
St Ambroſe ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Valentinian the younger, who ordered him to deliver Ausros.Ep. 
up one of the churches of Milan to the Arians. There are ſome inſtances of Jia Mar. 
turning churches into ſtables. We may reckon alſo all forts of idolatry and divination, Conc. Tole- 
magic and the abuſe of the ſcriptures for lots and charms and amulets, among this 2: 4. Cc. 28. 

ſpecies of Sacrilege. 1 35 . 
Fifthly, the moleſting or hindring a clergy-man in the performance of his proper Cod. Theod. 
office, is, in the Civil Law, called Sacrilege: and, by a law of Honorius, all ſuen # 
criminals were to be notified by public officers to the governor of the province, who 
was to proceed againſt them, and puniſh them as capital offenders. 5 
Laſtly, the antients reckoned it Sacrilege, to deprive men of the uſe of the Gras. 2 
ſcriptures, or the ſacraments, particularly of the cup in the Euchariſt. Pope Gelaſius freer dil. 
made a decree againſt receiving the communion only in part, becauſè (ſays he) one 2. c. 12. 
and the ſame myſtery cannot, without grand Sacrilege, be divided. Indeed, there are 
no Canons extant againſt with-holding the ſcriptures from the people, or locking 
them up in an unknown tongue, becauſe this was a ſin utterly unknown to the 
primitive ages. | 2 8 „ 

The Romiſh Caſuiſts acknowledge theſe ſeveral ſpecies of Sacrilege, excepting Les1vs, de 
only the laſt, which, for a very obvious reaſon, they never mention. But they call Jure. l. 2. c. 
many things Sacrilege, which the antients reckoned no crimes at all: as, the laying *? 
taxes or tribute upon eccleſiaſtics, by the civil power, without conſent of the Pope; 
for which ſecular princes are excommunicated by the famous bull in cena domint : 
as alſo the bringing eccleſiaſtical perſons for any crime before the ſecular tribunals. 

Some other things, very laudable in themſelves, they brand with the odious name of 
Sacrilege ; as, the removing images out of places of divine worſhip. 


SACRISTAN. See SEXTON, 


SADDUCEES. A famous Jewiſh ſect, fo called (according to the Jewiſh 
Talmud) from their founder Sadoc. It began in the time of Antigonus of Socho, 
preſident of the Sanhedrim at Jeruſalem, and teacher of the Law in the princi- 
pal Divinity-ſchool of that city. He died in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 

king of Egypt. | 

This Antigonus having often, in his lectures, inculcated to his ſcholars, that they Paivzavr, 
ought not to ſerve God in a ſervile manner, with reſpect to reward, but only out of gone. F.. 
filial love and fear; two of his ſcholars, Sadoc and Baithus, inferred from thence, ' 
that there were no rewards at all after this life: and therefore, ſeparating from 

or. 1L Yyyy the 
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1d. ib. B. 5. 


Matth. xxii. 
23. | 
Acts xxiii, 8. 


SAG 


the ſchool of their maſter, they taught, that there was no reſurrection, nor future 
ſtate, Many being perverted to this opinion, this gave riſe to the ſect of the 
Sadducees, who were a kind of Epicureans, but differing from them in this, that, 
though they denied a future ſtate, yet they allowed the power of God to create 
the world, and his providence to govern it; whereas the followers of Epicurus 
denied both, 

Dr Prideaux thinks, the Sadducees were, at firſt, no more than what the Caraites 
are how ; that is, they would not receive the traditions of the Elders, but ſtuck to 
the written word only. And the Phariſees being great promoters of thoſe 
traditions, hence theſe two ſets became directly oppoſite to each other. See 
PHARISEES. 

Afterwards the Sadducees imbibed other doctrines, which rendered them a ſect 
thoroughly impious. For, | 1 . 

1. They denied the reſurrection of the dead, and the exiſtence of angels, and the 


ſpirits or ſouls of men departed. They held, that there is no ſpiritual Being but 


God only; that, as to man, this world is his all; that, at his death, body and ſoul 


die together, never to live more; and that therefore there is no future reward or 


Joseen. An- 
tiq. I. 18. c. 2. 


puniſhment. They acknowledged, that God both made and governs the world: 
and for this reaſon alone they worſhipped him, and obeyed his laws. 
2. The Sadducees not only rejected all unwritten traditions, but alſo all the 


written word, excepting only the five books of Moſes. Probably their founder 


Sadoc might have learnt this impiety from the Samaritans, if the Talmudic ſtory be 
true, that, on his firſt venting his doctrine againſt a future ſtate, he was forced for 


the impiety of it to fly to that people for refuge. But perhaps the Sadducees re- 


jected the other books of ſcripture, becauſe they found them inconſiſtent with their 


doctrine. : 


JosePn, An- 


tic. I. 13. £9, 
& 18. 


Id. de bello 


Jud. l. 2. c. 12. 


3. The Sadducees denied all manner of Predeſtination whatever, and taught, that 
God had made man abſolute maſter of all his actions, without any aſſiſtance to 
good, or reſtraint from evil. For this reaſon, whenever they ſat in judgment on 
criminals, they always were for the ſevereſt ſentence againſt them. And indeed 
their general character was, that they were very ill-natured, churliſh, and moroſe in 


their behaviour to each other, but cruel and ſavage to all beſides. Their number 


was the feweſt of all the ſects of the Jews; but they were men of the beſt quality 
and the greateſt riches among them. And moſt of theſe being cut off in the 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, this whole ſect ſeems to have periſhed 


with them. | OT 
John Hyrcanus, high-prieſt of the nation, went over from the ſe& of the 
Phariſees to that of the Sadducees. Ariſtobulus, and Alexander Jannæus, ſon 


of Hyrcanus, continued to favour them. Caiphas, who condemned Jeſus Chriſt to 


death, was a Sadducee; as alſo Ananus the younger, who put to death St James the 


brother of our Lord. 5 x 
After the diſperſion of the Jews, the ſect of the Sadducees revived again. In 


the beginning of the IIId century, they had gained ſuch ground in Egypt, that 


Ammonim, Origen's maſter, thought it neceſſary to write againſt them, or rather 
againſt the Jews for tolerating them. The Emperor Juſtinian mentions the 


| Sadducees in one of his Novels, wherein he baniſhes them out of all parts of his 


dominions, and ſubjects them to the ſevereſt puniſhments. They had a celebrated 
advocate, in the XIIth century, in the perſon of Alpharagius, a Spaniſh Divine, 


who publickly maintained, that the purity of Judaiſm was only to be found among 


the Sadducees. There are ſtill ſome of the Sadducees in Africa, and ſeveral other 


places : but they are very few in number ; at leaſt, there are but very few that declare 
openly for theſe opinions, 


 $SAGAN. 80 the Hebrews called the vicar, or deputy, of the high-prieſt, 


Antiq. I. 17. 
c. 8. | 


who ſupplied his office, and performed the functions of the high-prieſthood, in his 
abſence. The Rabbins call him Father of the houſe of judgment. 

The Jews have a tradition, that, on the eve of the day of propitiations, they 
made choice of a ſubſtitute to the high-prieſt, that, if he ſhould happen to be 
rendered incapable, by any pollution, of performing his office, the ſolemnization 
of the feſtival might not be interrupted. Joſephus mentions an example of this 


cuſtom in the caſe of an high-prieft, named Matthias. But this can only be under- 


ſtood of the election of a particular Sagan for that day. For it is evident, that the 


office 
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office was of continuance. If the name was not known under the firſt temple, the 


thing was ſufficiently. Thus Eleazar was ſubſtitute to Aaron, and Phinees and 
Hophni to their father Eli. 1 555 


SAINTS. See BEAT IFTICATION, CANONIZ AT ION, LEGENDS, 
MiIRACLES and RELICSũV. 


S8 AK H AR. According to the Jewiſh Talmud, was an infernal ſpirit, or devil, 
who became poſſeſſed of Solomon's throne. The fable is as follows: | 
Solomon, having taken Sidon, and flain the king of that city, brought away his Talmud, En 
daughter Jerada, who became his favourite; and becauſe ſhe ceaſed not to lament Jacob part. 
her father's loſs, he ordered the devils to make an image of him for her conſolation : *' 
Which being done, and placed in her chamber, ſhe and her maids worſhipped it 
morning and evening, according to their cuſtom. At length, Solomon, being in- 
formed of this idolatry by his Viſir Aſa, broke the image, and, having chaſtiſed 
the women, went out into the deſert, where he wept, and made ſupplications to 
God; who did not think fit however to let his negligence paſs without ſome cor- 
rection. It was Solomon's cuſtom, while he eaſed, or waſhed himſelf, to intruſt 
his fignet, on which his kingdom depended, with one of his concubines named 
Amina. One day, when ſhe had the ring in her cuſtody, a devil, named Saæhar, 
came to her in the ſhape of Solomon, and received the ring from her ; by virtue 
whereof he took poſſeſſion of Solomon's throne, and made what alterations in the 
laws he pleaſed. Solomon, in the mean time, being changed in his outward ap- 
8 and known to none of his ſubjects, was obliged to wander about, and 
eg alms for his ſubſiſtence. At length, after the ſpace of forty days, which was 
the time the image had been worſhipped in his houſe, the devil few away, and 
threw the ſignet into the ſea. The ſignet was immediately ſwallowed by a fiſh; 
which being taken, and given to Solomon, he found the ring in it's belly; and 
having by this means recovered the kingdom, took Saęhar, and tying a great ſtone 
to his neck, threw him into the lake of Tiberias. 
Mohammed alludes to this Jewiſh fable, in the Koran, where he makes God 
ſay: We alſo tried Solomon, and placed on his throne a counterfeit body: after- 
© wards he turned unto God, and ſaid; O Lord, forgive me, and give me a king- 
dom, which may not be obtained by any after me; for thou art the giver of 
© kingdoms, ' ; 1 8 


Chap. 38. 


S AK H RAT [Arab.] The name of a famous moſque, which the Moham- Hag RZ. 
medans built, after the taking of Jeruſalem, on the old foundations of the temple ror, Bibl. 
of Solomon, and on the ſtone, on which (they fay) Jacob talked with God, and Orient. 
which the Mohammedans believe to be the ſame, which Jacob, after his viſion, 
called The gate of heaven. „„ | N 

The Chriſtians, after having retaken Jeruſalem, planted a gilded croſs on the 
ſummit of this temple. But Saladin, who regained this city from the Chriſtians, 
ordered it to be removed. =; 


SALII. Among the Romans, were prieſts of - the god Mars; fo called, 
either 2 ſaliendo, from their dancing along the ſtreets; or from one Salius of Ar- 
cadia, whom Evander brought with him into Italy. Ovid declares for the former 
opinion, | | | 


Jam dederat Saliis (a faltu nomina ducunt) W 


Armaque, & ad certos verba canenda modos. 5 v. 369. 
The Salii (/ from dancing call 40 each year, 
Theſe arms, with ſinging, thro the city bear, 
Hence Horace : . 
| Neu morem in Salium fit requies pedum. Od. 36. L i. 


V. 12; 
In Salian meaſures urge the dance, untired. 
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Livius. 


. . . 
v. 86. 


Len .. 


v. 598. 


- FegsTvs. 


Macki Hi- 


erolex. 
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SAL 
The inſtitution of the Salii is referr'd to Numa, who appointed twelve young 
Romans to attend the ſervice of Mars on Mount Palatine. For, the city off Rome 
being afflicted with a grievous plague, the king pretended, a brazen ſhield had been 
ſent him from heaven, as a ſure token of Mars's protection of the Romans, This 
ſhield was depoſited in the temple of Mars; and, that it might not be ſtolen away, 
twelve others were made ſo exactly like it, that no one could diſtinguiſh the coun- 
terfeit bucklers from the true one. Theſe ſhields the Salii carried annually, on the 
feſtival of Mars, thro the city, dancing and capering as they went along, and 
ſinging a ſong, which Horace calls Saliare Numæ carmen, Numa's Salian ſong. 


| Theſe bucklers were called Ancylia, and were born by the Salii on their ſhoulders, 


Et Salius læto portans ancylia collo. 
The Salii blithe, with bucklers on their neck. Rowe. 


See ANCYLE. | „ 

I bis prieſthood was very auguſt, and uſually exerciſed by the chief perſons of 
the empire. Thus Appius Claudius, Scipio Africanus, ans, the Emperor Titus 
were of the college of the Sali. . . | 


SALUS [Tat.] In Engliſh Health. The Greeks and Romans deified Health, 
and repreſented her, on medals, under the figure of a woman, fitting near an altar, 
round which a ſerpent is twiſted, and offering the ſerpent drink in a cup. This 
goddeſs paſſed for the daughter of Aſculapius, the god of Phy fic, who is ſymbo- 
lically repreſented by a ferpent. The Pagans uſually addreſſed themſelves to both 
theſe divinities at the ſame time: Thus, in Terence; _ TT 


I. » 


Male metuo, ne Philumenæ magis morbus adgraveſcat : 
Quod te, Æſculapi, & te, Salus, ne quid fit- hujus, oro 


i.e. I am terrible afraid, left Philumena's diſtemper ſhould grow worſe ; which, O 
AÆſculapius, and Salus, forbid, J beſeech ye ! a CD 
The temple of this goddeſs was built by Junius Brutus, ſirnamed Bubulcus, in 
the year of Rome 446, in conſequence of a vow he had made in a war with the 
Samnites. It ſtood near the gate Collina, which for that reaſon was called Porta 
Salutaris. To 1 5 
We find the name of the goddeſs Salus on many medals of the emperors and 
empereſſes, with different inſcriptions, ſuch as; . 


SALUS PUBLICA. 
SALUS REIPUBLICE. 
SALUS AUGUSTI, 


One of the Fabii painted the temple of this goddeſs, and from thence took the 


35. name of Pi&or, This painting was preſerved, till the temple itſelf was burnt down 


in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. 
The Greeks called this goddeſs Hygieia. 


SALUTATION [Argehcal]. Is a ſhort form, or office, in the Church of 
Rome, conſiſting of the Angel's Salutation, and that of Elizabeth. It runs thus : 
Ave Maria, Gratiæ plena: Dominus tecum : Benedicta tu in mulieribus, & bene- 
dictus fructus ventris tui. Sancta Maria, mater dei, ora pro nobis peccatoribus, 
nunc & in hora mortis noſtræ. Amen. | 


Ihe latter clauſe Sancta Maria, mater dei, ora pro nobis peccatoribus, was added, 


they tell us, in the Vth century; but the laſt words, nunc & in hora mortis noſtre, 


were inſerted by order of Pope Pius V. 


Urban II order'd a bell to be tolled three times a day, to put the people in 
mind of repeating this Salutation, that God might proſper the Chriſtian arms in 
the recovery of the Holy Land: which cuſtom, having continued about 134 years, 
tell at length into neglect ; till Gregory IX revived it, with the addition of a 
conſtant noon-bell. FER, | | | 

The repeating of this Salutation at the beginning of the Sermon was firſt en- 
joyn'd by St Dominic, or, as ſome will have it, by Vincent Ferrerius. 

| 2 _.SAMAEL; 
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SAMAEL; So the Jewiſh Rabbins call an evil angel, concerning whom 28 
they relate many things. 1 IT 1 VP —_— 
Some pretend, it was he, who deceived Eve, mounted upon the ſerpent ; that 
he is the angel of the dead, the prince of the air, and the chief of the Dzmons. s 
Other Rabbins look upon Samael as the prince of the angels, and believe he is 


to preſide at the laſt judgment; for which reaſon they make offerings to him on the 
day of expiation. nn 


S AMARIT ANS. An antient ſect among the jews ; whoſe origin was 
in the time of king Rehoboam, under whoſe reign the people of Ifrael were di- i Kings xii, 
vided into two diſtin& kingdoms, that of Judah, and that of Iſrael, The capital 


of the kingdom of Iſrael was Samaria, whence the Iſraelites took the name of 
Samaritans. 5 


Salmanaſſar, king of Aſſyria, having beſieged and taken Samaria, carried away 2 Kings xvii. 
the whole people captives into the remoteſt parts of his dominions, and filled their | 
place with colonies of Babylonians, Cutheans, and other idolaters. Theſe, finding 
themſelves daily deſtroyed by wild beaſts, defired that an 1fraelitiſh prieſt might be 
ſent among them, to inſtruc them in the antient religion and cuſtoms of the land 
they. inhabited. This being granted them, they were delivered from the plague of 
wild beaſts, and embraced the law of Moſes, with which they mixed a great part 
of their antient idolatry. The Rabbins pretend, they worſhipped the figure of a 
dove on mount Gerizim. 3 EY, 
Upon the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, it appears, that the Ezra iv. 
Samaritans had entirely quitted the worſhip of their idols. But, tho' they were 
united in religion, they wefe not ſo in affection, with the Jews: for they employed 
various calumnies and ſtratagems to hinder their re- building the temple of Jeruſalem. 
And, when they could not prevail, they erected a temple on mount Gerigim, near 
the city of Shechem, in oppoſition to that of Jeruſalem. See GeRiziM (THe 
TEMPLE OF). „ 3 
Ti of oo will find the entire hiſiory of the Samaritans in Joſephus, to whom T 
refer him. 3 5 
of to their religion, we have ſeen, that it was originally pagan. Every one 
worſhipped the deity they had been uſed to in their own country. The ſcripture 
particularly mentions nine idols or falſe gods of the Samaritans. Theſe were; 


L 


1. Succoth-Benoth. | 6. Acdramelech. 

2, Nergal. . 7. Anamelech. 
3. Aſhima or Mendes, 8. Remphan or Chiun. 
4. Nibbaz or Anubis. 9. Niſroch. 

5. Tartak. e | . 


Theſe deities are enumerated and deſcribed in the following barbarous verſes : 


| | 
Numina, que Samaria colat, vis ſcire? tuere: . | 
Semi-hominemque aſinum, ſemi-hominemque canem. 
En capriceps, gallina, pavo, Saxumque trigonum, 

4 Et ſidus cœli: numinis illa loco. 


See ADRAMELECH, ANAMELECH, ASHIMA, &c. 


After their converſion to the true religion, they received the Pentateuch, or five 


books of Moſes, but never admitted any other of the Jewiſh writings. See PRN- 
TATEUCH. | | | | 


The Samaritans, at preſent, are very few in number. Joſeph Scaliger, being 
curious to know their uſages, wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the high- 
prieſt of the whole ſect, who reſided at Neapolis in Syria. They returned two 
anſwers to Scaliger, dated in the year of the Hegira 998. Theſe are now in the 
French king's library, and were tranſlated into Latin by Father Morin, and printed 


in England, in the collection of that Father's letters, 1682, under the title of 
Antiquitates Ecclefie Orientalis. 


In the firſt of theſe anſwers, they declare, that they celebrate the paſſover ever 


year, on the fourteenth day of the firſt month, on mount Gerizim. In the 8 
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anſwer, they declare, that they keep the fabbath with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, none 
of them ſtirring out of doors, but to the ſynagogue. They add, that on that 


night they abſtain from their wives; that they begin the feaſt of the paſſover with 
the facrifice appointed for that purpoſe in Exodus; that they ſacrifice no where 


elſe but on mount Gerizim ; that they obſerve the feaſts of Expiation, Tabernacles, 


Harveſt, &c. They never defer circumcifion beyond the eighth day ; never marry 
their nieces, as the Jews do ; and, in fine, do nothing but what is commanded in 
the Law : whereas the Jews frequently abandon the Law, to follow the inventions 
of the Rabbins. 

At the time they wrote to Scaliger, they reckoned 122 high-prieſts ; and affirmed, 


that the Jews belied them, in calling them Cuil eans, whereas they are deſcended 


from the tribe of Joſeph by Ephraim. | 
SAMOSATENIANS. Se PAULIANITES. 


SAMUEL (TAE Books or). Two canonical books of the Old Teſtament, 
ſo called, becauſe they are uſually aſcribed to the prophet Samuel. 

Theſe two books are ſtyled Reigns in the Greek verſion, and, in the vulgar 
Latin, Kings; but in the Hebrew they are ſtyled The books of Samuel. But, ſince 
the firſt twenty-four chapters contain all that relates to the hiſtory of Samuel, and 
that the latter part of the firſt book, and all the fecond, include the relation of 
events that happened after the death of that prophet, it has been ſuppoſed, that 
Samuel was author only of the firſt twenty-four chapters, and that the prophets 


Gad and Nathan finiſhed the work. This is the opinion of the Talmudiſts, 


founded upon the following text of the Chronicles: Now the acts of David, firſt 
and laſt, behold they are written in the book of Samuel the feer, and in the book of 
Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the ſcer. | Oo 

The books of Samuel, and the books of Kings, are a continued hiſtory of the 


_ reigns of the kings of Iſrael and Judah: for which reaſon, the books of Samuel are 


likewiſe ſtyled, The fir/t and ſecond books of Kings; and the two books of Kings 


are alſo called the third and fourth books of Kings. 


La LovB1- 
ER E, deſcrip- 
tion of Siam. 


The fir/t book of Samuel, otherwiſe called The firſt book of Kings, comprehends 
the tranſactions under the government of Eli and Samuel, and under Saul the firſt 
king; as alſo the acts of David, whilſt he lived under Saul, and is ſuppoſed to 


include the ſpace of about an hundred and one years. Here we read, how the 
republic of Iſrael was changed into a monarchy, and what great evils they ſuffered 


in conſequence thereof. We have here an account of the depoſition of their firſt 


king, Saul, on account of his profane ſacrificing, and his willful diſobedience to the 
commands of God, in relation to the deſtruction of the Amalekites; his treachery 


to David, and cruel purſuits of him; and laſtly, the tragical death of himſelf, and 


his ſon Jonathan, on mount Gilboa. = 
The ſecond book of Samuel, otherwiſe called The ſecond book of Kings, contains the 


hiſtory of about forty years, and is wholly ſpent in relating the tranſactions of 
king David's reign; the military exploits of that prince, and his adminiſtration 


both of the church and of the ſtate. With theſe are mixed the great failings and 
miſcarriages of David, and, in conſequence thereof, the many diſtreſſes he met 
with, and the various judgments and plagues inflicted upon him and his people by 


God. See Kincs (Tye Books or). 


SANCRATS. Among the Banians (a people of India) are, the directors, 


or ſuper-intendants of certain convents of Talapoins. See TALAPOINS. | 
The Sancrats are above the Priors, or uſual ſuperiors, of an houſe. There are 


no particular qualifications, which conſtitute them Sancrats; but they riſe gradually 


to this dignity, by having been firſt principals of a convent under the direction of a 
Sancrat. Theſe convents are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by certain ſtones, fixed 
either round the temple, or near the walls of it. x90 

The king honours the Sancrats with a title, an umbrella, a ſedan, and proper 
domeſtics to attend them. Among theſe marks of favour and diſtinction, that of 
the umbrella is looked upon as none of the leaſt. His majeſty grants a licence for 
the uſe of this convenience to thoſe, whom he has a mind to honour. 


SANCTA 
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SANCTASOPHIA. The name of a famous church, at Conſtantinople, So 
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begun by the Emperor Conſtantine, and finiſhed and dedicated, thirty-four years 


after, by his ſon Conſtantius, An. 360. 

This church was burnt down in the reign of Anaſtaſius, and rebuilt by Juſtinian; 
and now it became the glory of the world for it's largeneſs, curious architecture, 
beauty, and riches ; inſomuch that Juſtinian, having finiſhed it, was heard to ſay, 
rei os ZoAouws, I have outdone thee, Solomon. The reader may ſee a particular 
deſcription of this famous church in Evagrius, Procopius, and Agathias, but more 
fully by Paulus Silentiarius and his commentator Du Freſne. 


The church of Santa Sophia is at preſent the chief moſque of Conſtantinople, Gzzror. 
It is not entire, the Turks having demoliſhed a great part of the building, and age de 


moſque are four minarets, or ſteeples with balconies round them, from whence the 
Muezins call the people to prayers. See MosqQue. wy 

Above the great gate within, are yet to be ſeen the image of our bleſſed Saviour 
ſitting, and giving his bleſſing to an emperor proſtrate at his feet, as alſo that of 
the bleſſed virgin at his left hand. At the entry of the church, on each ſide, be- 
tween two porphyry pillars, are placed two marble urns full of water, where the 
Chriſtians uſed to waſh themſelves in token of the inward purification of the heart. 
Formerly there was written over this place, in letters of gold, the following Greek 
verſe, ſo contrived as to be read both backwards and forwards: . 


NIFON ONOMHMATA MH MON ON OYIN. 


i. e. waſh your fins, and not your face only. At preſent, the Turks drink of this 
water, after they have heated themſelves by their prayers, their frequent bowings 
and kneelings, and continual exclamations and loud repetitions of the name of 
God. | 

On the ſouth-fide of the place, where formerly ſtood the high altar, is the mrabe, 
or niche, where the Koran is kept, with two large wax tapers placed by it. The 


Grand Seignior has a private apartment in this moſque, to which he aſcends by a 


back ſtairs. Before the gate are ſome little buildings in form of chapels, covered 
with domes, wherein ſeveral of the young Ottoman princes lie buried. The whole 


is an extremely magnificent edifice, tho far ſhort of what it was in the time of 


the Chriſtian emperors. 


SANCTUARY. See AsyYLUM and TE MPLE OF SOLOMON. 


Conſtantino- 


chiefly preſerved the dome, which was the choir of the church. Without this pie. 


SANHEDRIM. So the Jews called the great council of the nation, aſ- SSE, 


ſembled in an apartment of the temple of Jeruſalem, to determine the moſt impor- 
tant affairs both of their church and ſtate. | TS 


half of which was built without the temple, and half within : that is, one ſemi- 


circle of the room was within the compais of the temple. The other ſemicircle, 


they tell us, was built without, for the ſenators to fit in, it being unlawful for any 
one to fit down in the temple. _ : | 

The Naſi, or prince of the Sanhedrim, fat upon a throne at the end of the hall, 
having his deputy at his right hand, and his fub-deputy on the left. The other 
ſenators were ranged in order on each fide, Theſe ſenators were taken partly from 
among the prieſts and Levites, and partly out of the number of the inferior judges, 
who formed what they called the /zfſer Sanhedrim. They were to be ſkilful in 
the law, both traditional and written, They were obliged to ſtudy divination, 
. aſtrology, natural philoſophy, arithmetic, and languages. Eunuchs, and all who 
had any bodily deformity, were excluded from the Sanhedrim ; as alſo uſurers, 
gameſters, and thoſe who made a gain of their fruits in the ſabbatical year. In 
fine, it was required, that the members of the Sanhedrim ſhould be of mature age, 
rich, and handſome. 

Tha authority of the great Sanhedrim was very extenſive. This council decided 
ſuch cauſes as were brought before it by way of appeal from the inferior courts, 
The king, the high-prieſt, the prophets, were under its juriſdiction. If the king 
offended againſt the Law; for example, if he married above eighteen wives, if he 
kept too many horſes, or hoarded up too much gold and ſilver; the Sanhedrim __ 

2 him 


de Synedriis 
veterum He- 
os brzorum. 
This council conſiſted of ſeventy ſenators. The room they met in was a rotunda, 
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him ſtripped and whipped in their preſence. The right of judging in. capital caſes 
belonged to this court, and ſentence of death might not be pronounced in an 
other place : for which reaſon the Jews were forced to quit this hall, when the 
power of life and death was taken out of their hands, forty years betore the de- 
ſtruction of the temple, and three years before the death of Chriſt, | 
The Rabbins pretend, that the Sanhedrim has always ſubſiſted in their nation 
from the time of Moſes down to the deſtruction of the temple by the Romans. 
They date the origin of it from the appointment of the ſeventy elders in the wil- 
derneſs. At firſt, they ſay, this council was held at the door of the tabernacle. 
When the people were in poſſeſſion of the Land of Promiſe, the Sanhedrim followed 
the tabernacle. It was kept ſucceſſively at Gilgal, at Shiloh, at Kirjath-Jearim, at 
Nob, at Gibeon in the houſe of Obed-Edom ; and laſtly it was ſettled at Jeruſalem, 
till the Babyloniſh captivity, During the captivity, it was kept up at Babylon; 
and after the captivity, it was again reſtored at Jeruſalem. 1 

But the learned do not agree with the Jews in this whole account. Petavius 
fixes the beginning of the Sanhedrim to tlie time of Gabinius, governor of Judæa, 
who erected tribunals in the five principal cities, vi. Jeruſalem, Gadara, Amathus, 


Jericho, and Sephoris. Grotius places the beginning of it under Moſes, but makes 


it determine at the beginning of Herod's reign, Baſnage places it under Judas Mac- 
cabbeus, or his brother Jonathan. TD | nw 

The term Sanbedrim is derived from the Greek word Tortꝰ ez, which ſignifies 
a council or aſſembly of perſons ſitting together. 


S AN- JAS IIS. A kind of religious order among the Indian Bramins. 
They are Anchorets, and affect the greateſt abſtinence, refraining from marriage, 
and all pleaſures in general. They make but one meal, and live on alms; and, 


inſtead of a copper cup, which others generally carry about them, they are per- 


mitted to uſe earthen- ware only. Their cloaths are dyed with red earth, and they 
carry a long bamboo- cane in their hands. They are forbid to touch either gold or 
filver ; much leſs are they allowed to carry any about them. They have no fixed 


| habitation, nor lie two nights together in the ſame place; once a year excepted, 


when they are permitted to continue two months together in the fame place. 
The San, jaſiis are bound to be always ready to oppoſe fix enemies, viz. Cama, 


laſt; Croota, anger; Lopa, avarice ; Madda, pride; the love of the things of this | 


world; and Mat/ara, revenge. 


SANTONS. Turkiſh monks, ſo called. They are diſtinguiſhed by their 
habits, manner of living, and their different rules and inſtitutions. 

Some of the Santons make a vow of poverty, others of chaſtity, others of per- 
petual faſting and abſtinence ; and others wholly apply themſelves to a contemplative 


life. Each of theſe carries about him the marks of his profeſſion. Thoſe, who 
wear feathers on their heads, denote thereby, that they are perſons addicted to 


meditation, and have revelations. Thoſe, whoſe garment is patched up of pieces of 
cloth of difterent colours, ſignify thereby their vow of poverty. Thoſe, who wear 
chains about their necks, declare the vehemence of the ſpirit that animates them ; 
and thoſe, who wear ſomething at their ears, denote their obedience and ſubmiſſion 
to the ſpirit, which tranſports them into raptures and extaſies. 7 

Some of the Santons live in community together: others are hermits, and a third 
ſort mendicants. | 


SAPAN. A name, which the idolatrous inhabitants of Pegu, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, give to ſome ſolemn feſtivals, obſerved by them. They have four more 
remarkable Sapans. . 3 MEE 

The firſt, called Sapan-Grache, is a kind of pilgrimage, which the king and 
queen, and moſt of the court, make about twelve leagues diſtance from their 
capital, This feſtival is celebrated with great pomp and magnificence. The 
king and queen appear in a triumphal chariot, and covered with all forts of pre- 
cious ſtones. | 

Another feſtival, called Sapan- Catena, conſiſts partly in making certain curious 
pyramidical figures. Each artificer conceals himſelf, that no one may be apprized 
of what he is employed about, and that the king, for whoſe amuſement theſe 
curioſities are principally intended, may be the firſt that has the pleaſure of ſeeing 

2 | them. 
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them. At night, they light up wax-tapers in honour of their idols, and leave the 
city gates open. 

Sapan-Daiche is the water-feaſt, upon which occaſion, the king and queen be- 
ſprinkle each other with roſe-water ; and their example is followed by the courtiers, 
the ſoldiers, and the very populace. 

The Sapan-Donon is remarkable for the public exerciſe of their watermen ; the 


prize whereof the king beſtows on him, who rows faſteſt, and gets ſooneſt to the 
goal, This feſtival laſts a whole month, 


S ARAB AIT [Lat.] A fort of Monks, among the antient Chriſtians, Cassin. 

whom the Egyptians called by the name of Remboth. 5935 8 
Theſe Religious did not reſort to the wilderneſs, as others did, but lived pub- MO 

lickly in cities, that their actions might be ſeen and applauded by men, which was 

the only end they aimed at: for they turned religion into an art, and made a real 

gain of pretended godlineſs. They uſually lived two or three together, under no 

rule or government. Whatever they ſold of the work of their own hands, was 

at an higher price than uſual. They obſerved very ſtrict faſts. Every thing about 

them was affected; looſe ſleeves, wide ſtockings, coarſe cloaths, frequent ſighing, 

making daily viſits to virgins, and always bitterly inveighing againſt the clergy. 

But whenever a feaſt-day happened to them, they would indulge themſelves even 

to riot and exceſs, FE peg 
Spalatenſis draws a parallel between the Sarabaitæ, and the Minorites, Domi- De Rep. Eecl. 

nicans, and ſome other religious orders of the Romiſh Church. * 


SATA N or the DEviIL. See ANGELS, Dx Mods and EBL1s. 


S AT ANI ANS. Chriſtian heretics, fo called, becauſe they taught, that gz. H- 
Satan, or the devil, was extremely powerful, that he occaſioned infinite miſchiefs, ref. 80. 
and that it was much wiſer to reſpect and adore, than to curſe him; this being a 
means to render him favourable to men, inſtead of injuring them. OE 
The Satamans were a branch of the Meſalians, and appeared about the year 
390. They had many extravagant maxims. They pretended, they were the only 

true obſervers of the goſpel : they poſſeſſed no goods, lived by begging, and lay 
together promiſcuouſly on the pavement of the ſtreets. When any one aſked con- 


cerning their quality, they would call themſelves patriarchs, prophets, angels, and 
even Jeſus Chriſt. | 


SATURN. A famous deity of Pagan antiquity. The Mythologiſts tell us, 
he was the ſon of Cælus and Terra, and that he married his fiſter Ops or Veſta : 


„ Di nempe ſuas habuere ſorores: 2 Me. 

4 . . o . — * | . Am. 1. 9. 
Sic Saturnus Opim junctam ſibi ſanguine duxit. v. 46. 
222 = - - - The gods their ſiſters wed : 


Thus Ops, tho join d in blood, ſbar d Saturn's bed. 
By this marriage, according to Ovid, Saturn had two daughters, Juno and Ceres : 


Ex Ope Funonem memorant, Cereremque creatas Paſt. I. 6. 
Semine Saturni. | v. 285. 


Saturn was appointed heir of his father's kingdom, in excluſion of his elder brother 
Titan ; but upon this condition, that he ſhould not bring up any of his male 
children, that ſo the inheritance might return into the right line of the Titans. 
For this reaſon, when he had any male children born, he devoured them, But 
his purpoſe was at length defeated by the cunning of his wife, who, when Jupiter 
was born, gave her huſband a ſtone dreſſed up, inſtead of the child. Saturn in- 
ſtantly ſwallowed it, and Jupiter was ſent to mount Ida in Crete, to be nurſed by 


the Curetæ, who made a rattling noiſe with their arms, that Saturn might not hear 
the cries of the infant. 


5 Vol. II. 3 1 | Dictæos 
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. Dictæos referunt Curetas; qui Jovis illum 
aa Vagitum in Creta quondam occultaſſe feruntur ; 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chorea 
Armati in numerum pulfarent æribus æra; 
Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus. 
Æternumque daret matri ſub pectore volnus. 


Theſe repreſent thoſe armed prieſts, who ſtrove 

To drown the tender cries of infant Fove : 

By dancing quick they made a greater found, 

And beat their armour, as they danc'd around; 

Left Saturn ſhou'd have found, and eat the boy, 

And Ops for ever mourn'd her prattling joy. CREECH. 


Titan, being informed of this matter, made war againſt Saturn, and dethroned 
him : but Jupiter, being grown up, raiſed an army, defeated the Titans, and re- 
ſtored his father Saturn. Some time after, Saturn, being jealous of his ſon Jupiter, 
would have deſtroyed him: but the latter prevented this deſign, by dethroning his 
father, and uſurping the kingdom: 


3 me. Saturnus regnis ab Fove pulſus erat. 
3. v. 79959. | E 45 | 


Hence our poet Milton, in his catalogue of the fallen angels : 


Paradiſe Loft, >------=- - - Titan (Heav'n's firſt-born) 
. $19: With his enormous brood, and birth-right ſeized 
Fl) By younger Saturn: be from mightier Fove 
His own and Rbea's ſon) like meaſure found. 
So Jove uſurping reign'd. 1s 


Saturn, having eſcaped from his confinement, fled into Italy ; which from thence 
obtained the name of Saturnia; as alſo that of Latium, d latendo, becauſe Saturn 
lay hid in this country from the purſuits of his ſon Jupiter. ne 


4 . Inde diu genti manſit Saturnia nomen: 
N Dita quoque eſt Latium terra latente deo. 


The dethroning of Saturn put an end to the golden age, and made way for 


that of ſilver: 


Ovid. % - - = - = = = Saturno tenebroſa in tartara miſſo, 
tam. I. 1. Sub Jove mundus erat: ſubiit argentea proles, 
v. 113. 


Auro deterior, fulvo pretioſior ære. 


But when good Saturn, baniſb d from above, 
Was driven to bell, the world was under Fove: 
Succeeding times a ſiluer age behold, | 
Excelling braſs, but more excell'd by gold. DRVDEN. 


| 
The poets frequently deſcribe the Saturnian age, as the time when virtue, piety, 
and goodneſs flouriſhed in the world. So Virgil. | 


Georg. 1. 2. HFanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini : 
„„ Hanc Remus, & frater : ſic fortis Etruria crevit; 
Scilicet & rerum facta eſt pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemque una ſibi muro circumdedit arces. 
Ante etiam ſceptrum Dictæi regis, & ante 
Impia quam cœcis gens eſt epulata juvencis, 
Auen e vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 
Nec dum etiam audierant inflari claſſica, necdum 


Impoſitos duris crepitare incudibus enſes. 
1 Such 


SAT 
FVuch was the life the frugal Sabines led; 
So Remus, and bis brother god, were bred : 
From whom th' auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe ; 
And this rude life our homely fathers choſe. 
Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth; 
(The ſeat of Empire, and the conquer'd earth; 
Which now on ſev'n high bills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the world contains, 
E'er Saturn's rebel ſon uſurp d the ſees, 
When beaſts were only flain for ſacrifice : 
While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her antient Lord, 
E'er ſounding hammers forg'd th' inhuman fword : 
E'er hollow drums were beat; before the breath 
Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death ; 
The good old god his hunger did aſſuage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age. DRYDEN. 


Juvenal tells us the fame : 


Credo pudicitiam, Saturno rege, moratam 
In terris, viſamque diu; cum frigida Per 
Præberet ſpelunca domos, ignemque, Laremque, 
Et pecus, & dominos communi clauderet umbra. 


In Saturn's reign, at nature's early birth, 
There was that thing call'd chaſtity on earth; 
When in a narrow cave, their common ſhade, 


De ſheep, the ſhepherds, and their gods were laid. DRyDEN. 


Saturn taught the people of Italy the art of agriculture, the uſe of laws, 
money, Sc. in ſhort, he civilized the people, who before wandered about like 
Deaf. 


This deity, according to Cicero, was called Saturn, quod ſaturetur annis : but, De 
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natura 


according to Martianus Capella and others, he was fo called from Sator, a Sower, deor. I. 2. 


as being the inventer of tillage. He is likewiſe called Ke g., Chronus, becauſe he 
was an emblem of Time. 


Saturn was repreſented like an old man grown crooked with age : in his right 
hand he held a ſickle, and a ſerpent biting its tail ; and in his left a child, which 
he endeavours to devour. Sometimes he is painted with four eyes, two before and 
two behind; and ſometimes with wings upon his ſhoulders. The reaſon of all 


theſe repreſentations is very obvious. 


The firſt temple, erected to this god at Rome, was that built by Tatius, king of 


the Sabines, upon Mount Capitoline : a ſecond was conſecrated to him by Tullus 
Hoſtilius; and a third dedicated by the Conſuls, A. Sempronius Atratinus and 


M. Minutius. This latter was the place where they kept the public treaſury, where 


contracts were regiſtered, and where perſons, diſcharged out of priſon or from ſlavery, 
conſecrated their chains. The ſtatue of Saturn wore chains of wool, in memory 
of thoſe which Jupiter put on him; which chains were taken off at the feaſt of 
the Saturnalia, to denote the great liberty men enjoyed at that time. See the fol- 
lowing article. : 
Antiently, they ſacrificed a man to Saturn: but Hercules aboliſhed this barbarous 
cuſtom, and ſubſtituted inſtead thereof little images made of plaiſter. 
Some learned writers derive the hiſtory of Saturn from that of Adam. Saturn, 
they ſay, was the father and king of the golden age; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
Adam, during his abode in the terreſtrial paradiſe. The firſt man, after he had 
ſinned, went and hid himſelf from the fight of God; and Saturn, after he was 
dethroned, hid himſelf in Italy. Saturn was the fon of heaven and earth; and 
Adam yas created by God out of the duſt of the earth. 1 
Others chuſe to apply the hiſtory of Noah to that of Saturn. Noah was the 
father of all mankind after the deluge, and the king of another golden age. He 
was likewiſe the firſt, who planted a vineyard, and began the uſe of wine; which 
is likewiſe aſcribed by the Pagans to Saturn, But the principal reſemblance beyond 
oa 
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Noah and Saturn lies in their immediate poſterity. Noah had three ſons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, who ſhared the world between them: and Saturn had three 
ſons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, between whom the empire of the univerſe was 
divided. Fry | 


S ATURNALIA [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, obſerved, on 
the 17th of December, in honour of the god Saturn. | 

Macrobius reckons three opinions concerning the origin of this feaſt. Some faid, 
Janus appointed it by way of acknowledgment for the art of agriculture, which he 
had learnt of Saturn. Others aſcribed its origin to Hercules's companions, who 
had been preſerved from robbers by Saturn, to whom they had addreſſed their 
prayers for that purpoſe. Laſtly, others maintained, that the Pelaſgi, landing in 
the iſle of Delos, were directed by the oracle to erect an altar to Saturn, and inſti- 
tute a feſtival in his honour. However it be, this feſtival, according to Macrobius, 
was inſtituted at Rome, in the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, after he had triumphed 


over the Albani, But Livy carries the inſtitution of this feſtival no farther back 


than the year of Rome 257, in the conſulſhip of A. Sempronius, and M. Minutius 
Augurinus, three years after the victory, which Poſthumius the Dictator obtained 
over the Latins near the lake Regillum. This feſtival continued but for one day, 


till the reign of Auguſtus; who added two more days to it: afterwards it was cele- 


1 Saturnal. 


_ © tenth part of their income. 


brated five, ſix, and ſometimes ſeven days together. 

Lucian introduces Saturn himſelf giving an account of the laws and cuſtoms of 
the Saturnalia. During my whole reign, which laſts but for one week, no pub- 
© lic buſineſs is to be done: there is nothing but drinking, ſinging, playing, creating 
* imaginary kings, placing ſervants with their maſters at table, &c. Of all trades, 
© none but cooks and paſtry-cooks ſhall follow their occupation : all exerciſes of 


© body and mind ſhall be baniſhed, excepting ſuch as are. for recreation; and no- 


© thing ſhall be read or recited but what is ſuitable to the time and place. The 


© rich and poor, maſters and ſlaves, ſhall be equal. There ſhall be no diſputes, 


« reproaches, or injuries; and men ſhall not be allowed ſo much as to be angry. 
No account ſhall be kept of income or expence, nor any inventory taken of move- 
< ables or plate uſed at my feaſt. The rich ſhall take an account before-hand of ſuch 
© as they intend to treat, or to ſend preſents to, and for that end ſhall lay aſide the 
On the eve of the feſtival, having cleared the houſe 


of all pollution, and expelled from thence pride, ambition, and covetouſneſs, in 


© order to ſacrifice to good humour, courteſy, and liberality, they ſhall ſend their 
« preſents by the hands of ſome truſty perſons. When the maſter of the houſe 
* treats his domeſtics, according to cuſtom, his friends ſhall ſerve with him at table, 
and liberty ſhall be given them to jeſt, provided the raillery be neat, and that he 
* who is rallied laughs firſlt,' ; ; e 8 

Horace finely introduces one of his ſatires by the liberty a ſervant takes, at the 


Saturnalia, of ſpeaking his mind freely to his maſter: 


Sat. 7. lib. 2. 


Jam dudum auſculto, & cupiens tibi dicere ſervyus 
Pauca, reformido——Davuſne ? ita, Davus, amicum 
Mancipium domino, & frugi, quod fit ſatis: hoc eſt, 
Ut vitale putes——Age, libertate Decembri 
(Quando ita majores voluerunt) utere : narra. 


Well, Sir, I hear, and have ſome news to tell; 
But I'm affraid, you will not like it well 
From me your ſlave, Who! Davus! is it you? 
Davus, the faithful ſervant and the true, 
Davus, who fancies that ſufficient flore, 
Which nature's wants ſupplies, and aſs no more. 
So to, and, as our antient Laws decree, 
Uſe boldly your December's liberty: | 
Speak freely what thou wilt: thou may'ſt be free. CREECH. 


On this feſtival, the Romans facrificed barcheaded, contrary to the cuſtom of other 
ſacrifices, 


2 3 S AT VRS. 


SATYRS. A kind of rural deities of the antient Romans, They were re- | 
preſented with goats feet, and ſharp pricked up ears. Thus Horace : | 


„ 2 K «„ 2 ©  — ww ae oo 0 aures 


Od. 19. 1. 2: 
apripedum Satyrorum acutas. 9 
They are uſually in company with the nymphs, and other deities of the woods. 
Hence the ſame poet: bs 
| | Od: 1. 1.1. 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori. v. 31. 
The nymphs and Satyrs mingle in the dance. 
And Ovid: 
Vos quoque, plebs ſuperum, Fauni, Satyrique Lareſque, LIT 
Fluminaque, & nymphæ, Semideumque genus. * 


Ye Satyrs, Fauns, and Nymphs, that haunt the woods, 
And all the rabble of the ſyluan gods. 5 


It is pretended, there really were in the world ſuch monſters, as the ignorant 
Pagans deified under the name of Satyrs. One of them, it is ſaid, was brought 
to Sylla, having been ſurprized in his ſleep. That General ordered, that he ſhould Prur. i» 
be interrogated by people of different countries, to know what language he ſpoke. ** 
But the Satyr only anſwered with cries, not unlike thoſe of goats, and neighing of 
Horſes. This monſter had a human body, but the thighs, legs, and feet of a 
oat. 5 =_ 5 
If we may believe St Jerom, St Anthony met with a Satyr, as he was croſſing 7 Vit. Pauli 
the deſerts of Africa. This Satyr preſented him with dates; and being aſked by Eremit. 
St Anthony who he was, the monſter replied ; © I am a mortal, and one of the 
inhabitants of the deſert, whom the deluded Gentiles worſhip under the name 
of Satyrs. I come embaſſador from our whole race, to intreat that you would 
© pray for us to the common God, who, we know, is come to fave the world, 
© and whoſe ſound is gone out into all lands. The reader will make the proper 
reflections upon this ſtory. _ 1 


S8 AVIGNI (Taz ORDER os). A religious order, in the Romiſh Church, Hig. des Ord. 
founded by Vitalis de Mortain, a diſciple of the famous Robert d'Arbriſſel, founder Relig. T. 6. 
of the order of Fontevraud. The order of Savigni no longer ſubſiſts as a diſtinct“ 
order, but is united and incorporated with that of the Ciſtertians. See CISTERTIANS. 
It was called The order of Savigni from a town of that name, in Normandy, 
near which Vitalis de Mortain founded his firſt monaſtery. This holy man, having 
retired with ſome of his diſciples to the foreſt of Fougeres, on the borders of Bri- 
tany, they diſperſed themſelves into ſeveral parts, and built cottages apart from one 
another, for a defence againſt the inclemencies of the weather. Raoul, who was 
lord of the place, connived at it for ſome years: but, being paſſionately addicted 
to hunting, and fearing leſt theſe hermits might damage the foreſt, he choſe rather 
to grant them that of Savigni towards Avranches. Here theſe new Anchorets, 
being above 140 in number, ſettled, and obtained of Raoul certain remains of an 
old caſtle near the town of Savigni; which were converted into a monaſtery, and 
ſoon became one of the moſt celebrated abbies in France. Vitalis gave to his com- 
munity the rule of St Benedict, with ſome peculiar conſtitutions; and they took a 
grey habit. This eſtabliſhment was made about the year 1112. 
After the death of Vitalis, which happened in 1122, ſome other monaſteries 
were added to the order; among which were Vaux de Cernay, in the dioceſe of 
Paris; Foucarmont in the dioceſe of Roan ; Aulnay in the dioceſe of Bayeux; that 
of la Trape ; and ſome others in England. op ot 
About the year 1140, Serlo de Valbodon, General of the order, obſerving, that 
many of the Englith abbots kept away from the general chapters held every year ; 


he, with the French abbots, and ſome Engliſh, reſolved to give themſelves up to | 
Vor. II. | 1 1 TR St | 
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St Bernard, to be incorporated into the body of the Ciſtertians. Accordingly, with 
the conſent of Pope Eugenius III, they were received, and united with that order. 
Some abbies in England oppoſed this union ; but, after much conteſting, they all 
ſubmitted. 


8. SAVIOUR (ORDER oF). A religious order in the Romiſh Church, 
founded by St Bridget, about the year 1344; and fo called, becauſe it was pre- 


| tended, that our bleſſed Saviour himſelf dictated to the holy foundreſs the rules 


and conſtitutions thereof. The religious of this order are likewiſe called Brid- 
eftins. 1 

St Bridget had been married to Wilphon, prince of Nericia; who being dead at 
Arras, on his return from Gallicia, his widow devoted herſelf to a religious life, and 
built a monaſtery at Weſtern, in the dioceſe of Lincopen, in Sueden; in which 
ſhe paſſed the remainder of her life. This monaſtery was the original of the order 
of St Saviour, which ſpread over moſt parts of Europe. „„ 

According to the conſtitutions, this order is principally founded for religious wo- 
men, who are to pay a particular honour to the holy virgin: but there were to be 
ſome monks of the order, to adminiſter the ſacraments, and ſpiritual aſſiſtance to the 
nuns. The number of nuns is fixed at ſixty in each monaſtery, and that of the 
religious prieſts at thirteen, according to the number of the apoſtles, of whom St 
Paul was the thirteenth. There are alſo to be four deacons, repreſenting the four 
doctors of the Church, St Ambroſe, St Auguſtin, St Gregory, and St Jerom; and 
eight lay-brothers: who, all together, make up the number of the thirteen Apo- 
ſtles, and the ſeventy-two diſciples, of Jeſus Chriſt. The nuns are not to be ad- 
mitted till 18 years of ages, nor the fryars before 25; and they are to perform a 
year's noviciate. . 


When a nun is to be admitted into the order, ſhe is firſt led into the church, 
preceded by a red banner, on one ſide of which is painted a crucifix, and on the other 
the image of the bleſſed Virgin. The biſhop, having bleſſed a ring, puts it on her 
finger, and then celebrates maſs. She approaches the altar bare-footed, and putting 


off her upper garment, receives at the biſhop's hands the habit of the order; at 


which time a crown is put upon her head. Maſs being ended, four nuns carry 
her into the monaſtery on a bier, the biſhop following, who delivers her- to the 
Abbeſs; and then, for the ſpace of eight days, ſne is not obliged to any regular ob- 


ſervances. A fryar is profeſſed by impoſition of the biſhop's hands, and making the 
ſign of the croſs on his head, 5 5 „ 
The nuns and fryars have one common church, in which are thirteen altars, in 
honour of the thirteen apoſtles. The choir for the nuns is above, that for the fryars 
below. They are allowed to eat fleſh on Sunday, Monday, Tueſday, and Thurſ- 
day, in every week. They have ſeveral faſts, beſides thoſe appointed by the Church. 


The fiſters are allowed two ſhifts of white coarſe woolen, a tunic of coarſe grey 


woolen, a cowl of the ſame, and a mantle made faſt with a wooden button. They 


Wear a veil of black-cloth, on the top of which is a crown or circle of white 


linnen, with five ſmall red pieces on it reſembling ſo many drops of blood. The 
fryars have two coarſe woolen ſhirts, a tunic of coarſe grey woolen, a cowl, a hood 


and a mantle ; on the left ſide whereof the prieſts wear a red croſs, in memory of 
our Saviour's paſſion ; the deacons a white circle, to repreſent the wiſdom of the 


Fathers of the Church ; and the lay-brothers a white croſs, to betoken innocence. 
Every Thurſday, the Abbeſs holds a chapter, to the end that the nuns, who have 


committed any fault, may be puniſhed. The biſhop of the place, where the mo- 


naftery ſtands, is the father and viſiter of it. One thing remarkable is, that a grave 
is always kept open, to which the Abbeſs and the nuns go every day, and after 
ſome prayers throw a little earth into it. The Abbeſs is ſuperioreſs, not only of the 


nuns, but of the fryars alſo; and ſhe appoints one of the thirteen prieſts, who is 


REeYNERUS, 
P. 166. 


the general confeflor. For the reſt, the religious of this order obſerve the rule of 
St Auguſtin 3 
There was only one monaſtery of this order in England. It was in Middleſex, 
on the banks of the Thames, and called Sion. This was one of the firſt monaſteries 
that were diſſolved by King Henry VIII and was granted, by King Edward VI, 
to the Duke of Somerſet. Queen Mary reſtored it to tho former owners : but, in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, the monaſtery was again diſſolved, and given to the dukes 


of Somerſet, who have enjoyed it ſince that time. 
I SCAPULARY. 


SCH 

SCAPULARY. One part of the habit of feveral religions orders in the 
Church of Rome, worn over the gown, as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 
bleſſed Virgin. It conſiſts of two narrow breadths or flips of cloth, covering the 
back and the breaſt, and hanging down to the feet. 

The common opinion concerning the introduction of the Scapulary, is, that the 
bleſſed Virgin herſelf gave it, in an apparition, to Simon Stoch, General of the Car- 
melites in the XIIIth century: which account of it's origin is aſſerted, or at leaſt 
ſuppoſed, in ſeveral bulls of the popes. | 

The Scapulary is conſidered as an inſtrument of devotion, not inferior to that of 
the Roſary or ſtring of beads. It is pretended, the holy Virgin promiſed to be pro- 
pitious to all the votaries of the Scapulary, and to. fave all ſuch, at the hour of 
death, as ſhould be found provided with fo precious a pledge. The Legendaries 
aſcribe many miracles to this habit, and tell us it is an excellent preſervative againſt 
the accidents of life, | 

The devotees of the Scapulary celebrate its feſtival on the 16th of July. The 
bulls of the popes have from time to time ſecured indulgences without number to 
them. But what ſets the Scapulary above all other practices of devotion is the 
Sabbatin bull of John XXII. This pope therein declares, that the bleſſed Virgin, one 
day as he was at prayers, gave him a poſitive promiſe, that ſhe would deliver the 
Carmelites her children, and the brethren of the Scapulary, out of hell, on the 
Sunday after their death, upon three conditions; 1. To wear the Scapulary to their 
death: 2. To preſerve their virginity : 3. To repeat the canonical hours, and ab- 
ſtain from fleſh every Wedneſday and Saturday in the year. See CARMELIT ES. 
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One of the Fraternities, or religious ſocieties, at Rome, takes it's name from the 


Scapulary. See FRATERNITIES. 


SCHAMMAN. The name given to the principal, or ſuperior, of the 
prieſts among the Tunguſes, a people of Chineſe Tartary. Theſe prieſts wholly 
devote themſelves to the ſtudy of magic, or the black art. os 
The Schamman, in the exerciſe of his magical operations, obſerves the following 
method. After he has gone thro' his preliminary penances, he puts on a kind of 
robe, compoſed of divers pieces of old iron, ſome in the form of birds, others in 


Relig. of the = 


Chineſe, Sc. 


apud Cerem. 


Relig. T. 4+ 


that of beaſts; all of which are faſtened together by rings of the ſame metal. He 


puts on ſtockings made of the ſame materials, and gloves of the fame fort, made 
in the faſhion of a bear's paws. He claps a pair of iron horns on his head. 
Thus equipped, he takes a drum in one hand, and a little wand, embelliſhed with 
the ſkins of mice, in the other; then leaps and capers about, croſſing his legs ſome- 
times this way, and ſometimes that, and accompanying this motion with moſt hi- 
deous cries. All this time his eyes are ſtedfaſtly fixed on a hole at the top of his 
hut; and as ſoon as ever he diſcerns a black bird, which, it is pretended, perches 


on the roof, and vaniſhes in a moment, he falls upon the ground in a kind of 


trance, and continues, for about a quarter of an hour, ſeemingly deprived of all 
ſenſe and reaſon. When he comes to himſelf, he reſolves the queries of all thoſe, 
who conſult him. 5 N 


 SCEUOPHYLAX [Gr.] In the antient Chriſtian Church, was an officer 
appointed to take care of the facred veſſels, utenſils, and ſuch precious things as 
were laid up in the church's repoſitory, - 

The Sceuophylax was commonly ſome Preſbytet : for Sozomen, ſpeaking of the 
famous Theodore preſbyter of Antioch, tells us, he ſuffered martyrdom, under the 
Emperor Julian, becauſe he would not deliver up what was in his cuſtody to the 
perſecutors. | | 


SCHIITES. A religious ſect among the Mohammedans, fo called from the 
Arabic word Schiat, which ſignifies in general a company or party. The Schiites 
are the partiſans or followers of Ali, and are oppoſed to the Sonnites or orthodox 
Muſſulmans. See SONNITES. | | | 

The: diſtinguiſhing principle of the Schiites is, that the ſovereign Imamate, a 
dignity which comprehends the whole ſpiritual and temporal anthority over the 
Muſſalmans, belongs by divine right to Alt and his deſcendants: 


The 


Hiſt. Eccl. 
. . 6 $ 


D' Her Bx- 
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Orient. 
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The Perſians are Schiites, and the Turks Sonnites. This difference of party 
between the two nations began in the year of the Hegira 363, under the Cali- 
phate of Mothi Lillah. ; 

The Schiites are divided among themſelves into various ſects. The Keſabians, 
which is one of them, hold very extravagant opinions. They believe, that Ali was 
more than a man, and that he is ſtill alive. They likewiſe reckon the twelve 
Imams of the poſterity of Ali in a different manner. For ſome adhere to the branch 
of Haſſan the eldeſt fon of Ali, and others to that of Houſſain, who was the 
youngeſt. Some again follow the party of Mohammed Ben Hanifiah, who was 
likewiſe the ſon of Ali by another wife ; and others that of Mahadi the African, founder 
of the Dynaſty of the Fathimites in Egypt. Laſtly, others embrace the party 
of the Iſmaelites of Perfian Irak, whoſe Dynaſty took it's origin from Haſlan 
Sabak. | 

Many of the Schiites hold the metempſychoſis or tranſmigration of ſouls, and 
a certain communication of the ſpirit of holineſs tranſmitted from one perſon to 
another. The different ſects are; as it were, ſo many trees, ſplit and divided into 
a great number of branches. Nevertheleſs they all agree in looking upon Abubecre, 
Omar, and Othman, whom the Sonnites or orthodox ſo highly revere, as uſurpers 
of the Caliphate, and ſupreme authority of Muſſulmaniſm, which, according to 
them, ought to have paſſed directly from Mohammed to Ali; who nevertheleſs was 
but the fourth Caliph. For the fame reaſon they abhor the memory of the Ca- 


liphs called Ommiades, who put to death Houſſain the fon of Ali, whoſe death they 


annually lament ; and they reje& likewiſe the Caliphs called Abaſſides, tho related 


to Mohammed, becauſe they did not deſcend from Ali. 


SCHISM. In the Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe of the word, is a breaking off from 


communion with the Church, on account of ſome diſagreement in matters of faith 
or diſcipline, The word is of Greek original, and ſignifie 


fiſſure or rent. 


We ſhall eaſily learn what the antients meant by the- unity of the Church and 


Schiſm, if we conſider the following particulars. 1. That there were different de- 
grees of Unity and Schiſm, according to the proportion of which, a man was faid 
to be more or leſs united to the Church, or divided from it. 2. That they, who 
retained faith and baptiſm, and the common form of Chriſtian worſhip, were in 


thoſe reſpects at unity with the Church; tho', in other reſpects, in which their 


Schiſm conſiſted, they might be divided from her. 3. That to give a man the 


denomination of a true Catholic Chriſtian, abſolutely ſpeaking, it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould in all reſpects, and in every kind of unity, be in perfect and full com- 


munion with the Church: but to denominate a man a Schiſinatic, it was ſufficient 
to break the unity of the Church in any one reſpect ; tho' the malignity of the 
Schiſm was to be interpreted more or leſs, according to the degrees of ſeparation 
he made from her. Becauſe the Church could not ordinarily judge of mens hearts, 


or of the motives that engaged them in error and Schiſm, therefore ſhe was forced 


to proceed by another rule, and judge of their unity with her by their external 


communion and profeſſions. | 


And, as the Church made a diſtinction between the degrees of Schiſm, ſo did ſhe 
between the cenſures inflicted on Schiſmatics: for theſe were proportioned to the 
quality and heinouſneſs of the offence. Such as abſented themſelves from church 
for a ſhort time (which was reckoned the loweſt degree of ſeparation) were puniſhed 
with a few weeks ſuſpenſion. Others, who attended only ſome part of the ſer- 
vice, and voluntarily withdrew when the Euchariſt was to be adminiſtered ; theſe, 


as greater criminals, were denied the privilege of making any oblations, and ex- 


cluded for ſome time from all the other holy offices of the church. But the third 


ſort of Separatiſts, who are moſt properly called Schiſinatics, being thoſe who with- 


drew totally and univerſally from the communion of the Church, and endeavoured 
to juſtify their ſeparation ; againſt theſe the Church proceeded more ſeverely, uſing 
the higheſt cenſure, that of excommunication, as againſt the profeſſed enemies and 
deſtroyers of her peace and unity. 

Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory preſents us with a view of ſeveral conſiderable Schiſms, in 
which whole bodies of men ſeparated from the communion of the Catholic Church. 
Such were, in the IVth century, the Schiſms of the Donatiſts, and the many 
heretics that ſprung up in the Church, as the Arians, Photinians, Appollinarians, 
&c, the Schiſm of the Church of Antioch, occaſioned by Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari 

in 
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in Sardinia : In the Vth century, the Schiſm of the Church of Rome, between 


Laurentius and Symmachus: In the IXth century, the ſeparation of the Greek 
Church from the Latin : but particularly, the grand Schiſm of the Popes of Rome 
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and Avignon, in the XIVth century; which laſted till the end of the council 


of Piſa, An. 1409. 


A pious writer, ſpeaking of Schiſm, tells us: © It is a cauſeleſs ſeparation from Nerow's 
© ſuch governors in the Church, as have received their authority and commiſſion from companionfor 


* Jeſus Chriſt, If there be a ſufficient cauſe, then there may be a ſeparation, but 


the feſtivals 
and faſts. 


no Schi/m. But if there be no ſufficient ground for the ſeparation, it is Schi/m, p. 606. 


that is, a culpable ſeparation, which was always reckoned a in of a very heinous 
nature. For St Paul charges the Epheſians to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, becauſe there is but one God, one faith, one baptiſm, and one body of 
Chriſt. The fame doctrine is taught in the writings of the firſt Fathers of the 
Church, particularly St Ignatius and St Cyprian ; and this was reputed a great fin 
by them, even before the Church and ſtate were united, and when the meetings 
of the Schiſmatics were as much tolerated by the ſtate, as the aſſemblies of the 
Catholics. For toleration does not alter the nature of Schiſm. Such laws only 
exempt the perſons of Schiſmatics from any penal proſecution. Donatiſm, and 
© Novatianiſm, were counted as damnable Schiſms, under the reigns of thoſe em- 
_ © perors, who granted toleration to them, as under the reigns of thoſe, who made 
* laws againſt them. os 
The Romiſh Church beſtows the name of the Engli/h Schiſim on the reformation 
of religion in England: and the Church of England applies the term Sch:/m to 
the ſeparation of the Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, and Quakers, - 
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Ss CHISMAT ICS. See the foregoing article. 
SCHOOLS of the PRopHETs. See PROPHETS. 


 SCHOOL-MEN. In Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, are thoſe divines, who ſtudied, 
and taught, what is called Scholaſtic Divinity. 

The ſtudy of divinity having, for ſome ages, been greatly neglected, began to 
revive in the XIth century. Several perſons made public lectures upon it in the 
Schools of the cathedral churches and monaſteries. At firſt, they were contented to 
follow the old method of relating the explications of the Fathers upon the Holy 


Scriptures ; and they treated of doctrines only occaſionally. But towards the end 


Dv-Pix, hiſt. 


de I'Egliſe, 


Cent. 11, &c. 


of the century, they began to have Theological lectures on the doctrines of religion, 


to propoſe queſtions concerning the myſteries of Chriſtianity, and to reſolve them b 
logical and metaphyſical reaſonings. This was the original of the Scholaſtic Theo- 


logy, which in a ſhort time became the chief and almoſt only buſineſs of thoſe, 


who ſtudied matters of religion. But this method, which might have been uſeſul, 
yet produced ill effects: for thoſe, who followed it, truſting too much to their own 
reaſoning, were led to forſake the manner of ſpeaking uſed by the Fathers of the 


Church, and to advance and maintain erroneous and dangerous propoſitions. Here 


follows a ſhort account of the principal School-men. i 

1. Albertus Magnus, a Dominican fryar, born in Suabia. He was educated in 
the univerſity of Paris, and was Thomas Aquinas's maſter. Pope Alexander IV 
ſent for him to Rome, where he officiated as Maſter of the ſacred palace: And 
Urban IV forced him to accept of the biſhopric of Ratiſbon. He died at Cologn 
in the year 1280, Albert wrote a great number of books; and, in thoſe days 
of ignorance, was accuſed of magic, and of having a brazen head, which gave 
him anſwers. 5 | | 

2. St Bonaventure, ſirnamed the Seraphic Dofor, born at Bagnarea, a city of 
Tuſcany, in 122 1. He entered into the order of the Minims, in 1233, and fol- 
| lowed his ſtudies in the univerſity of Paris, where he afterwards taught divinity, 
and took his doCtor's degree with St Thomas Aquinas in 1255. Next year he 
was elected General of his order; and Gregory X made him a Cardinal in 1272. 


He aſſiſted at the firſt ſeſſions of the general council of Lyons, held in 1279, and 


died before it was ended. His works are very numerous, and equally replete with 
piety and learning. bo 

3. St Thomas Aquinas, firnamed the Angelical Doctor, was deſcended of the 
kings of Sicily and Aragon, and was born in the year 1224, in the caſtle of Aguin, 
Vol. II. „„ which 


} 
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which is in the territory of Labore in Italy. After having been educated in the 


monaſtery of Mount Caflino, he was ſent to Naples, where he ſtudied Humanity 
and Philoſophy. In 1244, he went to Cologn, to ſtudy under Albertus Magnus. 
From thence he went to Paris, where he took his doctor's degree in 1255. He 
returned into Italy in 1263 ; and, after having taught Scholaſtic Divinity in moſt 
of the univerſities of that country, he ſettled at laſt at Naples. In 1274, being 
ſent for by Gregory X, to aſſiſt in the council of Lyons, he fell ſick on the road, 
and died in the monaſtery of Foſſanova, near Terracina, Among the great number 
of his works, which make ſeventeen volumes in folio, his Summa is the moſt 
famous, being a large collection of Theological queſtions. 

4. Scotus, or John Duns Scotus, ſirnamed the Subtile Doctor, was a Scotchman 
by birth, and came to Paris about the year 1300, where he took his degrees, and 
taught in that city. He particularly taught the immaculate conception of the bleſſed 
Virgin. From Paris he went to Boulogne, where he died ſoon after, in 1303. 
According to the cuſtom of the times, he wrote many Philoſophical and Theolo- 
gical works, in which he valued himielf upon maintaining opinions contrary to 
thoſe of Thomas Aquinas. This gave riſe to the oppoſite ſets of the Scotiſts and 
Thomiſts, 15 

5. Willa Ocham, ſirnamed the Singular Dofor, was born in a village of that 
name, in the county of Surrey, in England. He was head of the ſect called the 
Nominaliſis. He flouriſhed in the univerſity of Paris, in the beginning of the 
XIVth century, and wrote a book concerning the power of the Church and of the 
{tate, to defend Philip the Fair againſt Pope Boniface VIII. He was one of the 
grand adverfaries of John XXII, who excommunicated him for taking part with 


the Antipope Peter of Corbario. He ended his days at Munich, the court of the 


Elector of Bavaria, who had received him kindly. 


6. Raymond Lully, deſcended of an illuſtrious family in Catalonia, was born in 


the iſland of Majorca in 1236. He was of the order of the Minims, and had 


acquired a great knowledge of the Oriental languages. He invented a new method 
of reaſoning, but could not obtain leave from Honorius IV to teach it at Rome. 
Then he reſolved to execute the deſign he had long formed of endeavouring the 
converſion of the Mohammedans. Having gone to Tunis, he had a conference 


with the Saracens, in which he run the riſque of his life, and eſcaped only upon 


condition he would go out of Aftic. He came to Naples, where he taught his 
method till the year 1290. At Genoa he wrote ſeveral books. From thence he 


went to Paris, where he taught his art. After ſeveral travels and adventures, he 
returned to Majorca, from whence he went over into Africa, where he was im- 
priſoned by the Saracens, and ſo ill treated, that he died of his wounds. He had 
found out the ſecret of making a jargon proper to diſcourſe of every thing, with- 


out learning any thing in particular, by ranging certain general terms under dif- 
ferent claſſes. 7 FO 


. Durandus, firnamed the moſt reſokving Doctor, was of St Pourcain, a village 
in the dioceſe of Clermont, in Auvergne, and flouriſhed in the univerſity of Paris 
from 1313 to 1318, in which year he was named by the Pope biſhop of Puy, 
from whence he was transferred to the biſhopric of Meaux, which he governed to 
the time of his death. 1 gs 1 

8. To theſe may be added, Giles, archbiſhop of Bourges, ſirnamed the doctor 


who had 4 good foundation : Peter Aureolus, archbiſhop of Aix, ſtyled the eloquent 


HuDiBRaAs, 
Part 1. Canto 
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Doctor: Auguſtin Triumphus, of Ancona, who wrote the Milleloquium of St Au- 
guſtin: Albert of Padua: Francis Mairon, of Digne in Provence: Robert Holkot, 
an Engliſh Divine: Thomas Bradwardin, an Engliſhman, ſirnamed the profound 
Doctor, author of a treatiſe de Cauſa Dei againſt Pelagius : and Gregory of Rimini, 


author of two commentaries on the firſt and ſecond books of Sentences. 


- I fhall ſubjoin our Poet Butler's ridicule on the School-men. 


In ſebool-divinity as able 

As he that hight Irrefragable : 
Profound in all the nominal 

And real ways beyond them all; 
And with as delicate a hand 

Could tat as tougb à rope of ſand, 
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And weave fine 'cobwebs, fit for feull 
That's empty when the moon's at full ; 
Such as take lodgings in a head 
That's to be let unfurniſhed. 
He could raiſe ſcruples dark and nice, 
And after folve em in a trice, 
As if divinity had catch'd 
The itch, on purpoſe to be ſeratch'd ; 
Or, like a mountebank, did wound 
And ſtab her ſelf with doubts profound, 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 
The fores of faith are cur d again; 
Altho', by woful proof, we find. 
They always leave a ſcar behind. 
| He new the ſeat of paradiſe, 
Could tell in what degree it lies; 
And, as he <was diſpos d, could prove it 
Below the moon, or elſe above it: 
What Adam dreamt of, when his bride 
Came from her cloſet in his fide : 
Whether the devil tempted her 
By a High-Dutch 7nterpreter : 
Tf either of them had a navel; 
Who firſt made muſick malleable : 
Whether the ſerpent, at the Fall, 
Had cloven feet, or none at all. 
All this, without a gloſs or comment, 
He could unriddle in a moment; 
In proper terms, ſuch as men ſmatter, 
When they throw out and miſs the matter. 


SCIERIA [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, folemnized at Alea, in Arcadia, pausax. in 
in honour of Bacchus, whoſe image was expoſed ur) T1 gxi«91, under an umbrella; Arcadicis. 
whence it is probable the name of this feſtival was derived. 

At this time, the women were beaten with ſcourges, in the ſame manner as the 
Spartan boys were at the altar of Diana Orthia ; which diſcipline they underwent 
in obedience to a command of the Delphian oracle. 


SCIRROPHORTIA [Gr.] An antient Athenian feſtival, obſerved an- Axisrorn. 
nually, on the 12th day of the month Scirrophorion, in honour, either of Mi- 28 
nerva, or Ceres, or Proſerpine. | 1 : A 

The name of the feſtival is derived either from Sciras, a town between Athens 
and Eleuſis, where there was a temple dedicated to Minerva, firnamed Scrras 
from that place; or from one Scirus, an inhabitant of Eleuſis; or from Sciron of 
Salamis; or from ol ess, i. e. chalk, of which the ſtatue, dedicated to Minerva 
by Theſeus, when he returned from Crete, was compoſed ; or, laſtly, from 
oxiegv, i. e. an umbrella, which was at this time carried in proceſſion by Erec- 
theus's prieſt, | 

At this feſtival, there was a race, called o9/«pogra, becauſe the young men, who 
\ contended therein, carried vine-branches loaden with grapes. 


SCOOUBIAH [Arab.] The name of a Mohammedan ſect, whoſe diſ- py;2 ze. 
tinguiſhing tenet is, that the Sonnites are not to be preferred to the Schizres, that 3 
is, the Orthodox to the Heterodox : for they look upon them both equally good ent. 
Muſſulmans. However the Schiites conſider this ſect as meer Pagans or Gentiles, 
as their name imports. 

There are a great number of Mohammedans, who ſecretly make profeſſion of 
this ſe. See SCHIITES and SONNITES. 


SCOTISTS. See THOMIST?. 
SCRIBES, See PHARISEES and RABBINS. 
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S E BARI M. [ Hebr.] Or, Opiniative Doctors. So the Jews called thoſe 
Rabbins, or Doctors, who taught ſoon after the finiſhing of the Talmud. The 
word is derived from the Hebrew Sebara, Opinion. | 

The reaſon of this appellation was, that the Talmud being publiſhed and re- 
ceived in the Jewiſh ſchools, the Doctors had nothing to do but to diſpute for and 
againſt it's deciſions: or, according to ſome, becauſe their ſentiments were not 
received as laws or deciſions, as thoſe of the Miſnic doctors were, but were held 
as meer opinions. 

The firſt and chief of the Sebarim was Rabbi Joſi, who began to teach in the 
year of the world 4236, and was 38 years preſident of the Jewiſh academy. The 
laſt was Rabbi Simona. This race of the Jewiſh Doctors did not continue more 
than 50 or 60 years. They were ſucceeded by the the Gaons or Geonim. 


S8 ECULAR GAMES. In Latin, Ludi Seculares. One of the moſt 
ſolemn feſtivals, obſerved by the antient Romans. It was ſo called, becauſe it was 
celebrated once in every century (Seculum) or rather once in every 110 years. 


This was done in obedience to an oracle, contained in the books of the Sibyls, 
which preſcribed the ceremonies, ſacrifices, &c. to be performed in the celebration 


of the Secular Games. The oracle was as follows: | 

Roman, remember every 110th year, which is the longeſt period of man's 
* life, to offer ſacrifice to the immortal gods, in the field that is watered by the 
* Tiber. When the ſun is ſet, offer goats and ſheep to the deſtinies : afterwards 
* ſacrifice to Lucina, who preſides over child-bearing ; and next offer a hog and a 


© black ſow to the earth. This done, offer white oxen on Jupiter's altar: but let 


this be in the day-time; for ſacrifices at that time beſt pleaſe the celeſtial gods. 


© Offer to Juno a young cow that has a good hide; and the like facrifices ſhalt 
© thou make to Phoebus Apollo, the ſon of Latona. Let the Roman youths and 
* maidens fing hymns in the temples, the girls on one fide, and the boys on 


© the other. Let married women fall on their knees before the altar of Juno, and 


© beſeech that goddeſs to hear the public vows, and theirs in particular. Let every 
© one, according to his ability, offer firſt-fruits to the gods, to render them pro- 
* pitious ; and let there be a great number of people night and day at the reſting- 


| © places of the gods; and there let ſerious and diverting things be agreeably inter- 
mixed. See, O Roman, that theſe injunctions be always kept in mind by thee; 
and thus the country of Italy, and that of the Latins, will always be ſubject to 


a 


„ -n56; 5 | 

When the time of celebrating the Secular Games was come, Heralds were ſent 
every way, to invite people to be preſent at a feaſt, which they never had ſeen, 
nor ever would ſee again. Some few days before the Games began, the Qyinde- 
cemviri or fifteen prieſts, ſitting before the temple of Apollo Palatinus and Jupiter 


Capitolinus, diſtributed to the people certain luſtral things, as torches, pitch, and 


ſulphur ; which is expreſſed in antient medals by theſe words, Sus. P. D. i.e. 


ſuffimenta populo data, or theſe three letters P. P. P. i. e. pramina populo præbita. 
The people, when they came to this temple, took care to bring with them grain 
and beans, which had been given them in the temple of Diana on Mount Aven- 
tine: this is marked on medals by theſe words, FRG. AC. i. e. Fruges acceptæ. 
In theſe temples they paſſed whole nights and days, with great devotion, in ho- 
nour of the Deſtinies. | 

The celebration of the Secular Games laſted three days and three nights; during 
which the people aſſembled in the Campus Martius; where various facrifices were 
offered, according to the directions of the oracle. Then they marked out a certain 


| ſpace of ground for a kind of theatre, which was illuminated with an infinite num- 


ber of torches. Here they ſung hymns made on purpoſe for the occaſion, and 
celebrated all forts of games. Afterwards the matrons went in proceſſion to the 
Capitol, where they ſung hymns to Jupiter. And on the laſt day of the feſtival, 
twenty-ſeven young lads, and as many girls, ſung hymns in Greek and Latin, in 
in the temple of Apollo Palatinus, to implore the protection of all thoſe gods, to 
whom they had juſt been offering ſacrifices. Horace has left us one of theſe Se- 
cular Hymns, which he compoſed by order of Auguſtus, in the year of Rome 736. 


The poet mentions the Sibylline Oracle, which enjoined this ſolemnity, in the fol- 
lowing verſes : 
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Quo Sibyllini monuere verſus ; | Carm, Set. 
1 2 i wh V. 5 
Virgines lectas, pueroſque caſtos, . 


Diis, quibus ſeptem placuere colles, 
Dicere carmen. 


Our boys and virgins, cbaſte and young, 
(For ſo the Sibyls have ordain'd) | 

Shall to the gods begin a ſong, 
The gods, the guardians of our land. 6. CREECH. 


And the time, and duration, of the feſtival, in theſe verſes : 


Certus undenos decies per annos | Wide 41.352 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos, | 
Ter die claro, totieſque grata, 

Nocte frequentes. 


Thus, when the age comes round again, 
Our ſongs, and ſports, and ſolemn rites, 
Me crowding Romans ſhall detain 
Three glorious days, and happy nights. Id. 


Authors are not agreed as to the year, when the Secular Games began firſt to be 
ſolemnized. The moſt general opinion is, that it was the very ſame year in which 
the Tarquins were expelled, namely, the year of Rome 245: for, the city being 
afflicted with a great plague, Valerius Publicola the Conſul ordered the Sibylline 
books to be conſulted, and from thence was taught the inſtitution of this ſolem- 
nity ; by which means Rome was freed from the plague. 


 SEFATIANS. S$o the Mohammedans call thoſe divines of their religion, DH ang. 
who hold different ſentiments concerning the attributes of the Deity, called in (*- _ 
Arabic Sefat Allah. : 18 : 


One ſect of the Sefatians diſtinguiſhes between the attributes of God and his 
eſſence ; and there are ſome among them, who aſcribe a body to the Deity. 

Others of the Sefatians reject all forts of attributes in God, and maintain, that 
he is not juſt by his juſtice, nor knowing by his knowledge, but both by his pure 
and ſimple eſſence. 3% a 

All the ſchool-divinity of the Mohammedans is full of theſe kind of diſputes; 
See ASCHARIANS, MoTAZALES, &c. 


SEIVIAS. The name of a ſect of the Eaſt-Indian Bramins. They are A. Rogzs; 
diftinguiſhed principally by acknowledging Efwara to be the Sovereign God, and Diſſert. on 
making him ſuperior to Viſtnou. See BRAMINS, EswARA, and VisTNou. Os 

The Seivias are known by three or four ſtreaks, which they make upon their 
heads with the aſhes of cow-dung. Some wear about their necks a ſtone of a 
certain ſhape, called Lingam, as a teſtimony of their being entirely devoted to the 
ſervice of Eſwara. 2 „ | 


SELA H. See PSALMS, 


SEMENTIVAE FERI [Lat.] The Feaft of ſeed-time. A feſtival, 
among the antient Romans, obſerved by the farmers, after they had ſowed their 
ground, 


Villice, da requiem terræ ſemente peracta : ovp, Faſt. 
Da requiem, terram qui coluere, viris. | Lt. v. 667. 


Pagus agat feſtum : pagum luſtrate, coloni ; 


5 Et date paganis annua liba focis. 


The ſeed is ſown : now let the land have re i 
And let the plrowman keep his annual feaſt. | 
| s D 2 Fo With. 
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Ibid. 
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With mirth and paſtime let the village ſmile, 
And throw the cakes into the ruſtic pile. 


At this time they offered facrifices to Tellus and Ceres: 


Placentur matres frugum Telluſque Cereſque 
Farre ſuo, gravidæ viſceribuſque ſuis. 

Officium commune Ceres & Terra tuentur : 

Heæc præbet cauſam frugibus, illa locum. 


Ceres and Earth with | ſacrifice appeaſe, 
And offer corn to their divinities. 
Ceres and Earth unite their common care, 


To bleſs the products of the teeming year. 


SEMI-ARIANS. Chriſtian heretics, ſo called ; being a branch of the 
Arian Heretics. See ARIANS. - RE 
The Semi-Arians were thus denominated, becauſe, in profeſſion, they condemned 


the errors of the hereſiarch Arius, but, in reality, maintained his principles, only 
palliating and concealing them under ſofter and more moderate terms. They would 


not allow, with the Catholics, that the Son was 94cognS-, of the ſame ſubſtance, 


but only owasnG, of a ke ſubſtance, with the Father: and thus, tho', in ex- 


preſſion, they differed from the orthodox in a fingle letter only, yet, in effect, they 
denied the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and placed him in the rank of creatures. 


SEMI-PELAGIANS. Chriſtian heretics, ſo called ; being a branch of 
the Pelagians, See PELAGIANS En | 
They were ſo called, becauſe. they pretended to keep a medium between the 
Pelagians and the Orthodox, yet in fact agreed with neither of them. With the 


Orthodox, they allowed of original fin ; but denied, that the liberty of the will 


could be ſo impaired thereby, that men could not of themſelves do ſomething, | 


which might induce God to afford his grace to one more than another, They 
taught, that the grace, whereby men are faved, is not given them by the mere 


will of God, but according to his eternal preſcience, by which he foreſaw who 


they were that would believe in him. As to election, they held, that it de- 
pended on our perſeverance ; God chufing only ſuch to eternal life, as continued 
ſtedfaſt in the faith. ER 

Caſſian, who had been a deacon of Conſtantinople, and was afterwards a prieſt 


of Marſeilles, was the chief of the Semi-Pelagians. St Proſper, in a letter to 


St Auguſtin, calls them Religuias Pelagii. 
SEMINARIES. In Popiſh countries, are certain colleges, appointed for 


the inſtruction and education of young perſons, deſtined for the ſacred miniſtry. 
The firſt inſtitution of ſuch places is aſcribed to St Auguſtin, And the council of 


Trent decrees, that children, exceeding twelve years of age, ſhall be brought up, and 
inſtructed in common, to qualify them for the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and that there 
ſhall be a Seminary of ſuch belonging to each cathedral, under the direction of 
the biſhop. 


In the Seminaries of France, none are taken in but young perſons ready to 


ſtudy Theology, and be ordained. And for the maintenance of theſe Seminaries 


SAUNDERS, 
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certain bene fices are allotted ; or elſe the clergy of the dioceſe are obliged to main- 


tain them. Theſe colleges are furniſhed with halls for the public exerciſes, and | 


little chambers or cells, where each ſtudent retires, ſtudies, and prays apart. Such 
is the ſeminary of St Sulpitius at Paris. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Roman-Catholics projected the founding 
Engliſh Seminaries abroad; that from thence they might be furniſhed with Miſſio- 
naries, to perpetuate and increaſe their communion. Accordingly the college of 
Douay was founded in 1569, at the expence of Philip II king of Spain ; and 
Dr William Allen, an Engliſhman, was made head of it. In the year 1579, a 
college was founded at Rome, for the ſame purpoſe, by Gregory XIII, who ſettled 
4000 crowns per annum for the ſubſiſtence of the ſociety. The famous Robert 
Parſons, an Engliſh Jeſuit, was rector of this college. King Philip founded another 


of 
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of theſe nurſeries at Valladolid in the year 1589, and one at Seville in 1593. The 
ſame prince founded St Omers in Artois An. 1596. In the next century, more 


Seminaries were eſtabliſhed, at Madrid, Louvain, Liege, and Ghent. 


The two colleges of Douay and Rome received ſuch great encouragement, that 
ſome hundreds of prieſts were ſent off from thence into England. And to engage 


the members of theſe ſocieties more firmly, they obliged them, at their admiſſion, 


to take the following oath : © I A. B. one bred in this Engliſh college, conſidering 
* how great benefits God hath beſtowed upon me, but then eſpecially when he 
brought me out of my own country, ſo infected with hereſy, and made me a 
* member of the Catholic Church ; as alfo defiring with a thankful heart to improve 
* ſo great a mercy of God; have reſolved to offer my ſelf wholly up to divine ſervice, 
* as much as I may, to fulfil: the end for which this our college was founded. 
© I promiſe therefore and ſwear, in the preſence of Almighty God, that I am pre- 
« pared from mine heart, with the aſſiſtance of divine grace, in due time to re- 
* ceive holy orders, and to return to England, to convert the fouls of my country- 


© men and kindred, when, and as often as, it ſhall ſeem good to the ſuperior of 


this college. As a farther encouragement, Pope Pius V ſent his brief to the 


ſtudents of theſe colleges, for undertaking the miſſion into England. And that 


they might a& without claſhing, and with the better harmony, he put them all 
under the direction of Dr Alan, afterwards Cardinal. 

By a ſtatute of Queen Elizabeth it is made a Præmunire to contribute to the 
maintenance of a Popiſh Seminary. And by one of King James I, no perſons are 
to go, or be ſent, to Popiſh Seminaries, to be inſtructed or educated, under divers 
_ penalties and diſabilities mentioned in the ſtatute. 

The houſes of the ſociety de propaganda fide, eſtabliſhed for the preparing Eccle- 
ſiaſtics for miſſionaries among infidels and heretics, are alſo called Semimaries. The 
principal of theſe is that at Rome, called The Apoſtolical College or Seminary, or the 


Seminary de propaganda fide. 
 SEMO-SANCUS. See Fipivs. 


SENECTUS [Lat.] Old-age. An imaginary deity of the Pagans, ſup- 
poſed to preſide over the decline of life. The Gaditani, a people of Spain, erected 
an altar to this god. Virgil places old-age in the entrance of hell, in company with 
ſorrow, care, diſeaſes, &c. . 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus orci, 

Luctus, & ultrices poſuere cubilia curæ, 
Pallenteſque habitant morbi triſtiſque Senectus, &c. 

Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of bell, 

Revengeful cares, and ſullen ſorrows dwell, 


And pale diſeaſes, and repining age, &c. DRYDEN. 
SEPTUAGESIMA, SEXAGESIMA, QUINQUAGE- 


27 Eliz. e. 2. 
1 Jac. I. c. 4. 
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S IMA, and Q AD RAGESIM A Sundays. Four Sundays inthe year, 


ſo called. The moſt probable account of the origin of theſe names is as follows. 


The firſt Sunday in Lent, being forty days before Eaſter, was for that reaſon 
ſtyled Quadrageſima-Sunday, which in Latin ſignifies forty: and fifty being the 


next round number to forty, as ſixty is to fifty, and ſeventy to ſixty; therefore the 
Sunday immediately preceding Quadrageſima-Sunday, being farther from Eaſter 
than that was, was called Quinquageſima (or fifty) Sunday; and the two Sundays 
preceding Quinquageſima, being ſtill farther diſtant from Eaſter, were therefore 
called Sexage/ima and Septuageſima (ſixty and ſeventy) Sundays. 0 
The obſervation of theſe days, and the weeks following, are as antient as the 
times of Gregory the Great. The deſign of them is, to call us back from the mirth 
and feaſting of Chriſtmas, in order to prepare our ſelves for faſting and humiliation 
in the approaching ſeaſon of Lent. | hy 


SEPTUAGIN T. The name given to a Greek verſion of the books of 


the Old Teſtament. It is fo called, becauſe the tranſlation is fappaſed to have 
been made by ſeventy-fwo Jews, who are uſually called the Seventy Interpreters, 70 
bh N N being 
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being a round number. This verſion was in uſe at the time of our bleſſed Saviour, 


A.M. 3727, 
Ante Chr. 7 
277. 


and is that, out of which all the citations in the New Teſtament, from the original 
Greek of the Old, are taken. It was the ordinary and canonical tranſlation, made 
uſe of by the Chriſtian Church in the earlieſt ages; and it ſtill ſubſiſts in the Churches 
both of the eaſt and weſt. The hiſtory of this verſion is expreſsly written by 
Ariſteas, an officer of the guards to Ptolemy Philadelphus, in whoſe reign, and by 
whoſe encouragement, it was performed. The ſubſtance of this author's account of 
the Septuagint is as follows. | 

Ptolemy, having erected a very fine library at Alexandria, took care to fill it with 
the moſt curious and valuable books from all parts of the world. Being informed, 
that the Jews had one, containing the laws of Moſes, and the hiſtory of that people, 
he formed the deſign of getting it tranſlated out of Hebrew into Greek, to 
enrich his library therewith. To this purpoſe it was neceſſary to apply to the 
high-prieſt of the nation: but this was attended with a great difficulty. There was 


in Egypt a great number of Jews reduced to ſlavery by his father Ptolemy Soter, 


in the invaſions he had made into Judea. It was repreſented to the king, that it 
was in vain to expect from the Jews a copy, or a faithful tranſlation of their law, 


whilſt he detained ſo great a number of their country-men in ſervitude. Ptolemy, 


who was extremely generous, and had very much at heart the improvement of his 


library, immediately ſet at liberty all the Jews in his dominions. After ſuch a 


ſtep, he eaſily obtained what he deſired of the Jewiſh high-prieſt, named Eleazar, 


who ſent back his embaſſadors with an exact copy of the Moſaical Law written 


in letters of gold, and fix elders of each tribe, in all feventy-two, to tranſlate it 
Into Greek. Theſe deputies were received with all the marks of reſpe& by the 


- 


De vit. Moſis, | | | 
| lated the whole Bible ſeparately, and yet there was not the minuteſt difference 


1. 4. 


Connect. P. 2. 


B. 1. 


Hiſt. Anci- 
enne. T. 7. 


P. 392. 


king, and then conducted into the iſle of Pharos, and lodged in a houſe prepared 
for their reception, where they were ſupplied with every thing neceſſary in abun- 
dance. They ſet about the tranſlation without loſs of time, and finiſhed it in 
ſeventy-two days. The whole was read, and approved, in the preſence of the 
king, who admired the profound wiſdom of the Laws of Moſes, and ſent back 


the deputies loaden with preſents for themſelves, the high-prieſt, and the 


temple. 8 0 

The hiſtorian has added many other circumſtances, which, becauſe they appear 
to be leſs probable, I omit. But it muſt not be diſſembled, that this work of 
Ariſteas is thought by many learned men to be ſpurious; and that the writers, 
whether Jews, as Ariſtobulus, Philo, and Joſephus; or Chriſtians, as Juſtin Martyr, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenæus, Hilary, Auguſtin, and ſome others, who have re- 
ported the fact of the verſion of the Septuagint ; have done it upon the fingle 
authority of Ariſteas. Some of theſe writers have added citcumſtances, which are 
too marvellous to deſerve any credit. Thus Philo tells us, that each of them tranſ- 


either in ſenſe or expreſſion between their ſeveral tranſlations. Whence he con- 
cludes, that they were all directed by the Spirit of God. And Juſtin Martyr, and 
the other Fathers, aſſure us, that they worked in ſeparate cells, and had no com- 
munication with each other ; notwithſtanding which, their tranſlations were found 
to be exactly uniform and agreeable to each other. The reader may conſult the 
learned Dr Prideaux, who has fully treated of this ſubject. What is certain is, that 
there was a Greek tranſlation of the Scriptures made in Egypt, in the time of 
the Ptolemies, and that this very verſion is extant among us under the title of the 
Septuagint. | | 5 

Philo tells us, that the Jews of Egypt were ſo tranſported upon the making this 
tranſlation of the Scriptures into Greek, that they kept an annual feaſt in memory 
of it; at which time they went into the iſle of Pharos, and performed their devo- 
tions, out of reſpect to a place, which had been ſanctified by the preſence of the 
ſeventy interpreters. On the contrary, the Jews of Paleſtine conceived ſo much 
contempt and abhorrence for this verſion, that they faſted on the eighth day of 
Thebet, to ſhew how much they diſapproved the liberty that had been taken in 


tranſlating the Law into a foreign and impure language. 


I ſhall ſubjoin M. Rollin's reflexion on this tranſlation of the Bible into Greek. 
© This verſion, which made the Scriptures intelligible to an infinite number of 
people, was one of the moſt conſiderable fruits of the Grecian conqueſts : and 
c it appears plainly to have been a part of the principal deſign, which God had in 


delivering all the Eaſt into the hands of the Greeks, and ſupporting them therein, 
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notwithſtanding the diviſions, jealouſies, battles, and the frequent revolutions that 
happened among them. God by this means prepared an eaſy way for the preach- 
ing of the goſpel, which was near at hand, and more readily united ſo man 

nations, different both in language and manners, in one ſociety, in the ſame 


and correct that was in the world, and which became common to all the countries 
conquered by Alexander, 


worſhip, and in the ſame doctrine, by one language, the moſt elegant, copious, 


8. SEPULCHRE (Regular Canons of). A religious order, formerly in- Hiſt. des Ord. 


ſtituted at Jeruſalem, in honour of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The original of this order is uſually aſcribed to the famous Godfrey of Boulogne, 
who, they ſay, upon his taking Jeruſalem in the year 1099, eſtabliſhed canons 
in the Patriarchal church of the Holy Sepulchre. This is indeed true ; but theſe 
canons were not Rifulars. Others therefore tell us, that Arnoul, archdeacon of the 
Church of Jeruſalem, being elected Patriarch thereof, about the year 1114, firſt 
obliged his canons to live 1 unity, and follow the rule of St Auguſtin. 

Many of theſe fanon ere brought from the Holy Land into Europe ; parti- 
cularly into France by Lewis the younger, into Poland by Jaxa a Poliſh gentleman, 
and into Flanders by the counts thereof: many of them likewiſe came into 
England. e „„ 

Pope Innocent VIII ſuppreſſed this order, and gave it's revenues and effects to 
that of our Lady of Bethlehem: which likewiſe becoming extin&, they were be- 
ſtowed on the Knights of St John of Jeruſalem. But the ſuppreſlion did not take 
place in Poland, where they {till ſubſiſt: as alſo in ſeveral provinces of Germany. 


Relig. T. 2. 
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SERAPIS. An antient deity, worſhipped by the Egyptians. The moſt 


probable account of the origin of the worſhip, paid to Serapis by that people, 1s 
as follows. | > 1 


A little before the death of Ptolemy Soter, whilſt that prince was buſied in for- Tacir. Hit. 
tifying and adorning the city of Alexandria, there appeared to him in a viſion a J. 4e. 83, 84. 


young man of great beauty, who commanded him to ſend to Pontus, and fetch 


from thence his image to Alexandria, promiſing him that his doing this ſhould make 

that city famous and happy. The king thereupon having conſulted Timotheus 
an Athenian, who was then at Alexandria, was informed by him, that in Pontus 
there was a City called Sinope, near which was a temple of Jupiter, in which was 
the image of that god, and another of a woman ſtanding nigh him, which was 
taken to be Proſerpine. Whereupon Ptolemy ſent embaſſadors to the king of 
Sinope to demand the image. They being ordered in their way to conſult Apollo 
at Delphi, were commanded by the oracle to bring away his father, but to leave 
his ſiſter. But neither theſe embaſſadors, nor others that were ſent after them, 
could obtain what they were ſent thither for ; till the people of Sinope, being grie- 
vouſly afflicted with a famine, were content, upon Ptolemy's relieving them with 


a fleet of corn, to part with the image of their god. Thus the image was brought 


to Alexandria, and ſet up in one of the ſuburbs of the city, called Rhacotis, where 


it was worſhipped by the name of Serapis. And this was the firſt time this deity 
was either worſhipped or known in Egypt. 


Many learned men, however, carry the origin of this Egyptian deity much higher. 


Some of the antients, as Julius Firmicus, Ruffinus, and others, fancied that Serapis 
was no other than the Patriarch Joſeph : but all the reaſon they give for it is, that 
this god was uſually repreſented by an image with a buſhel on his head, which 
they think denoted the buſhel, wherewith Joſeph meaſured out corn to the Egyp- 
tians, in the time of famine. But it might as well fignify the corn, with which 
Ptolemy purchaſed this deity of the Sinopeans. Others, as Voſſius and Spencer, 
will have Serapis to be the ſame as Aprs, another Egyptian deity ; and pretend, 
that Serapis is no other than Apis e& Toe, Apis in his coffin. But the misfortune 
is, the antient Egyptians did not ſpeak Greek, that language being firſt introduced 
among them by the Ptolemies. To which may be added, that Herodotus, who is 
ſo large in his account of the Egyptian gods, makes no mention of Serapis. And 
when his image was firſt ſet up in Alexandria, Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, ſent 
to know what god he was; which he would not have done, had he been a deity 
antiently worſhipped by the Egyptians. 
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In the ſuburb Rhacotis, where the image of Serapis was ſet up, was afterwards 
built, by Ptolemy Soter, a very magnificent temple: to that idol, called Serapeum; 
within the verge of which was a library, of great fame in after-ages for the number 
and value of the books it contained. This was the famous Alexandrian library, 
which was burnt and deſtroyed by the Saracens, when they made themſelves maſters 


of that city, in the year of Chriſt 642. 


As Serapis was a new god, ſo he brought in with him among the Egyptians a 
new way of worſhip. For 'till the time of the Ptolemies, the Egyptians never 


offered any bloody ſacrifices to their gods, but worſhipped them only with prayers 
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and frankincenſe. But the tyranny of theſe princes having forced upon them the 
worſhip of two foreign deities, Saturn and Serapis, this introduced the cuſtom of 
bloody ſacrifices. However they always continued fo averſe hereto, that they would 
never ſuffer any temple to be built to either of thoſe gods within any of the walls 
of their cities; but they were always built without, in the ſcburbs. 


SERMONS. Are orations, or diſcourſes, delivered by the clergy of the 
Chriſtian Church, in their religious aſſemblies. 

In the antient Church, immediately after the reading of the Pſalms, and leſſons 
out of the Scriptures, before the Catechumens were diſmiſſed, followed the Sermon, 
which the biſhop, or ſome other appointed by him, made to the people. This 
being done in the preſence of the Catechumens, was therefore reckoned a part of 
the Miſſa Catechumenorum or Ante-Communion fervice. Such diſcourſes were com- 
monly termed Homilies, from the Greek {uimnie:, which ſignifies indifferently any 
diſcourſe of inſtruction to the people. Among the Latins they were frequently 
called Tractatus, and the preachers TraFatores. 85 

Preaching, antiently, was one of the chief offices of a biſhop ; inſomuch that, 
in the African Churches, a Preſpyter was never known to preach before a biſhop in 
his cathedral church, till St Auſtin's time. In the Eaſtern Church, Preſbyters were 
indeed allowed to preach before the biſhop : but this was not to diſcharge him of 
the duty; for ſtill he preached a Sermon at the ſame time after them. In the 
leſſer churches of the city and country, the office of preaching was devolved upon 


the Preſbyters : but deacons never were allowed to perform it. There are num- 


berleſs paſſages in the writings of the Fathers, which ſpeak of preaching as a duty 


indiſpenſibly incumbent on a biſhop. Many canons of councils either ſuppoſe, or 


Lib. 16. tit. 2. 


enjoin it. And in the Imperial Laws, there are ſeveral edicts of the ſecular power 
to the lame purpoſe. Particularly in the Theodoſian Code, there is one Jointly 
made by the three Emperors Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodoſius, which bears 
this title, De munere ſeu officio epiſcoporum in pradicando verbo Dei, of the duty and 
office of biſhops in preaching the word of God. De 

It has been a queſtion, whether lay-men were ever allowed by authority to 
make Sermons to the people. It is certain, they did it in a private way, as Cate- 
chiſts, in their catechetic ſchools at Alexandria, and other places: but this was a 


different thing from public preaching in the church. Sometimes the monks, who 
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1 Cor, xiv. 34. 


day, eſpecially in Lent, and the toſtival days of Eaſter, St Chryſoſtom's homilies 


were only lay-men, took upon them to preach ; but this was cenſured, and oppoſed, 
as an uſurpation of an office that did not belong to them. Yet in ſome caſes a a 
ſpecial commiſſion was given to a lay-man to preach; as in the caſe of Origen, 
who was licenſed by Alexander biſhop of Jeruſalem to preach and expound the 
Scriptures in the church, before he was in orders. As to women, whatever gifts 
they could pretend to, they were never allowed to preach publickly in the church; 


agreeably to the apoſtolical rule, ef your. women keep filence in the churches, &c. 


But they might teach thoſe of their own ſex, as private catechiſts, and to prepare 
them for baptiſm. And this was the office of the deaconeſſes. The Montaniſts 
were a noted ſect for giving the liberty of preaching to women, under pretence 
of inſpiration by the Spirit: for they had their propheteſſes, their women-biſhops, 
and women-preſbyters. 

Next to the perſons, the manner, in which the office of preaching was executed, 
comes to be conſidered. And firſt, it is obſervable, that they had ſometimes two 
or three Sermons preached in the ſame aſſembly, firſt by the preſbyters and then 
by the biſhop. When two or more biſhops happened to be preſent in the ſame 
aſſembly, it was uſual for ſeveral of them to preach one after another, reſerving the 
laſt place for the moſt honourable perſon. In ſome places, they had ſermons every 


Were 
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were evidently preached in Lent, one day after another; and, in St Auſtin's ho- 
milies, there are frequent references to the Sermon made her: and heſterno die. 
In many places, they had Sermons twice a = for the better edification of the 
people. But this is chiefly to be underſtood of cities and large churches. For in 
the country pariſhes there was not ſuch frequent preaching. 
The next thing to be obſerved is, their different forts of Sermons, and different 
ways of preaching. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds. 1. Expoſitions of 
Scripture, 2. Panegyrical diſcourſes upon the Saints and Martyrs. 3. Sermons 
upon particular times, occaſions, and feſtivals. 4. Sermons upon particular doc- 
trines, or moral ſubjects. There are examples of all theſe kinds in St Chryſoſtom's 
and St Auſtin's, homilies, the two great ſtandards of preaching in the Greek and 
Latin Churches. But tho' moſt of theſe were ſtudied and elaborate diſcourſes, 
penned and compoſed before hand, yet ſome were alſo extempore, ſpoken without 
any previous compoſition, and taken down in ſhort-hand from the mouth of the 
preacher. Origen was the firſt that began the way of extempore-preaching in the Evss. 1.6. 
church. The catechetical diſcourſes of St Cyril are thought to be of this kind; © 3* 
moſt of them being entitled g/g ;a&d&92, which the critics tranſlate an extempore 
diſcourſe, Inſtances of this ſort were very frequent among the Fathers of the antient 
church. And in regard to this, they are wont frequently to mention the aſſiſtance Croc, 
of the Spirit in compoſing and preaching their Sermons ; by which they did not Homil. 23. 
mean any kind of enthuſiaſm, but only the concurrence of the Spirit of God with 
their honeſt endeavours, as a bleſſing on their labours and ſtudies. Tg 
| Upon this account it was uſual for the preacher to uſher in his diſcourſe with Aucusr. Ho- 
a ſhort prayer for ſuch divine aſſiſtance. In this ſenſe we are to underſtand mil. 46. 
St Chryſoſtom, when he ſays, we muſt firſt pray, and then preach. Sometimes, N 
before they began to preach, they uſed the common ſalutation Pax vobis, Peace 3 5 
be with you, to which the people anſwered, And with thy Spirit. And ſometimes c. 5. 
they prefaced the Sermon with a ſhort form of benediction, eſpecially in times of _ - 
calamity and diſtreſs, or of happy deliverances out of them. Sometimes they Cuzysozr. 
preached without any text, and ſometimes upon more texts than one. Neither Homil. 3, 4, 
did they entertain their auditory with light and ludicrous matters, or fabulous and“ + 
romantic ſtories, ſuch as thoſe with which preaching ſo much abounded in the age 
before the Reformation. Their ſubjects, as Gregory Nazianzen deſcribes the choice Ort. 1. 
of them, were commonly ſuch as theſe : of the world's creation, and the ſoul of 
man: of angels; of providence ; of the formation of man, and his reſtoration ; 
of Chriſt's firſt and ſecond coming, his paſſion, &c. of the reſurrection and 
judgment, &c. „ 55 N e 
And as they were careful in the choice of their ſubjects, ſo were they in the 
manner of dreſſing it up, and delivering it, that they might anſwer the true ends 5 
of preaching. St Auſtin has laid down excellent rules for the practice of Chriſtian De Doctrina 
eloquence ; and if we will take his character of the antient preachers, it was. in Chriſt. I. 4. 
ſhort this; that their diſcourſes were always upon weighty and heavenly matters, 
and their ſtyle anſwerable to the ſubject, being plain, elegant, majeſtic, and nervous; 
fitly adapted to inſtru and delight, to convince and charm their hearers. It was 
no part of the antient oratory, to raiſe the affections of the auditory either by 
geſticulations, or the uſe of external ſhews and repreſentations of things in their 
Sermons, as is now very common in the Romiſh Church. As to the length of their 
| Sermons, ſcarce any of them would laſt an hour, and many not half the time, 
And among thoſe of St Auſtin there are many, which a man may pronounce di- 
ſtinctly, and deliver decently, in eight minutes, They always concluded their 
Sermons with a doxology to the holy Trinity. And it is farther obſervable, that 
the preacher uſually delivered his Sermon fitting, and the people heared it ſtand- 
ing ; tho' there was no certain rule about this, but the cuſtom varied in different 
Churches. W . | 
It was a peculiar cuſtom in the African Church, when the preacher chanced to 
cite ſome remarkable text, in the middle of his Sermon, for the people to join with 
him in repeating the cloſe of it. St Auſtin takes notice of this in one of his Sermons, . 
where having begun thoſe words of St Paul, The end of the commandment is, 
the people all cried out, charity out of a pure heart, But it was a much more 
general cuſtom for the people to teſtity their eſteem for the preacher, and appro- 
bation of his Sermon, by public applauſes and acclamations in the church. Thus Grone. Ar- 
we are told, the people applauded St Chryſoſtom's Sermons, ſome by toſſing their x vit. Chryſ. 
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garments, others moving their plumes, others laying their hands upon their ſwords; 
and others waving their handkerchiefs, and crying out, thou art worthy of the 
prieſthood, &c. Many of the auditors practiſed the art of Notaries, and took down 
the Sermons of the moſt eminent preachers, word for word, as they delivered them. 
By this means ſome of their extempore diſcourſes were handed down to poſterity, 
which elſe would have died with the ſpeaking. 

The Roman Catholics call the Sermon the Prone. After the Goſpel, the preacher 
goes to the bottom of the ſteps of the altar, on the epiſtle fide, where he kneels 
down, and offers to God for the action he is going about. Then he aſcends the 
pulpit ; where he firſt bows to the croſs, and then to the chief of the congregation. 
He likewiſe croſſes himſelf; and whenever he pronounces the name of Jeſus 
and Mary, he takes off his cap and bows. In Italy, he does the fame thing, 
whenever the reigning Pope is named in the Sermon. Before the biſhop, or 
when the holy facrament is ſolemnly expoſed on the altar, it is uſual to preach bare- 
headed. | | 

The manner of preaching in Italy is very indecent, the behaviour of the preachers 
being like that of ſtage dancers. They are extravagant in their geſtures; they 
{ſtrike with their hands and feet, rowl their eyes, and walk from one end of the 
pulpit (which is very long and wide) to the other, with immoderate and ridiculous 


Misso x, Tra- vivacity. Their fineſt Sermons (ſays a celebrated traveller) are thoſe that raiſe the 


vels into Italy. 


moſt laughter. The Capuchins (adds he) never preach but on terrible ſubjects: 
© they ſeize their own beards, clap their hands, and ſcream enough to fright one. 
* The other day, I heard a Carmelite, who was preaching to the repentant nuns of 
* the holy croſs, on the ſubject of Mary Magdalen. In order to raiſe a more ex- 
© alted idea of the ſacrifice his penitent had made of the pleaſures of the world, 
he ſpent a whole quarter of an hour in painting her out as the moſt charming 
creature under heaven. Not one feature in the moſt perfect body was omitted, 
© and he talked more like a moſt accompliſhed painter, than a preacher. In Italy 
there are ſeldom any Sermons but in the time of Advent and Lent. The Fryars 
preach in their convents upon topics, which we may call eternal : for they ſeldom 
loſe ſight of their founders, or of ſome particular practices which they are fond 


of, ſuch as the Roſary, and Scapulary, and St Francis's girdle. In ſome cities of 
Italy, are Itinerant preachers, who carry about with them little moveable pul- 
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F In Spain they often preach in the public ſquares and high ſtreets, and ſeldom 


fail of a numerous audience. The preachers take great pains to affect their 


hearers, and to this end they frequently ſtrike their breaſt or face, and the whole 
congregation does the ſame thing. They who draw moſt tears, are thought the 
beſt preachers. 15 

M. Dellon, in his travels, has given us the fragment of a Sermon, made on 
Eaſter- Sunday by a Portugueſe preacher, which is very extraordinary. * You know 
© (faid he, crofling himſelf) that this Sermon is appointed for three reaſons : the 
c firſt is, to wiſh my auditors a happy Eaſter. And, gentlemen, in order to comp! 
with this duty, I wiſh you in general all forts of bleſſings and proſperity theſe 
© holy days. The ſecond motive is, to demand the Eaſter eggs, a preſent uſually 


« ſent to the preacher at the end of Lent; and to the performance of this article 


I] muſt exhort you. The third reaſon, gentlemen, for this day's Sermon is, as 


© you know, to give the audience a little diverſion, who perhaps are too much 


« afflicted and caſt down with the auſterities and mortifications they have prac- 
© tiſed during Lent. In order to ſucceed herein, I am to tell you, that yeſterday 
morning I met a great tun-bellied fellow, who did not ſeem to be faſting, &c.” 
Then he told them a ridiculous ſtory, more proper to excite their pity, than their 
good humour. 5 Es FO . 

The Greek Chriſtians ſeldom have any Sermons. Preaching, as Tournefort aſ- 
ſures us, is ſo far aboliſhed, that there is ſcarce a pulpit to be ſeen in all their 
| churches. However when a Father does attempt to mount the Roſtram, he de- 
livers himſelf in the moſt awkward manner imaginable, and has two crowns for 
his diſcourſe, which conſiſts only of a tedious train of empty words, without the 
leaſt order or coherence, and which the preacher himſelf (ſays our author) under- 


ſtands no more than the people. 
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SERPENT (Brazen). An image of Braſs, in the form of a Serpent, 
erected by Moſes in the wilderneſs, and afterwards worſhipped by the dolatrous 
Iſraelites. The Origin of this Idolatry i is as follows. 
The children of Iſrael, being tired with eating Manna, and having Reg re- Num. xxi. 
belled againſt God, were plagued with a great number of Serpents, whoſe ſtings 
deſtroyed a multitude of people. Moſes therefore, by the command of God, ſet 


up the figure of a Serpent in braſs, whoſe virtue was ſuch, that thoſe, who were 
bit by the Serpents, and looked upon this image, were preſently cured, 


Our bleſſed Saviour has applied this, in a figurative ſenſe, to himſelf, telling us, Joh. xiii. 14. 


that, As Moſes lifted up the Serpent in the wilderneſs, even {0 would the Son of 
Man be lifted up; that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but Pave eter - 
nal life. 

The Brazen Serpent was preſerved among the Iſraclites, down to the time of 
Hezekiah, who being informed, that the people paid a ſuperſtitious worſhip to it, 
cauſed it to be broken in pieces, and gave it the N name of Ne- 
buſhtan, that is, a brazen bawble or trifle, 


Serpents were worſhipped by the Pagans, and afterwards by certain Chriſtian He- 
- retics. See OPHITES. 


SERVICE (Divins). Among Chriſtians, is the public performance of 
divine worſhip, in their churches, or religious aſſemblies. 

To begin with the antient Chriſtians.” At their firſt coming into the congre- Caves Pr 
gation, they began with Prayer. After this followed the reading of the Scriptures diane. F. 1 
both of the Old and New Teſtament. How much of each was read at one meet- c. 9. 
ing, in the firſt times, is not known, it being then unfixed and arbitrary; becauſe 
their aſſemblies were often diſturbed and broken up by the ſudden interruption of . 


the heathens. Afterwards there were ſet portions Ane and theſe were called 
Lectiones, Leſſons. See LESSON s. 


Beſides the Leſſons, they read many of the writings of ſuch perſons as were | Even, L 4. 


eminent for piety and learning: ſuch was the famous Epiſtle of St Clement to the © 23: 
Corinthians; Hermas's Paſtor ; and the works of St Ephrem, deacon of Edeſſa. 
About this part of the ſervice it was, that they ſung. hymns and Palms, a con- 
ſiderable part of their divine ſervice, and ſo eſſential to it, that Pliny reports it as 
the main part of the Chriſtians worſhip, that they met together before day, to join 
in ſinging hymns to Chriſt, as God. See Ps ALMopy. 
Prayer, Leſſons, and Plalmody being over, the biſhop, or ſome 3 made 
a ſermon by way of inſtruction, and exhortation to the imitation and practice of -- 
thoſe excellent things they had heard. See SERMONS. 
Sermon being ended, Prayers were made with and for the Sale peni- 
tents, and poſſeſſed, according to their reſpective capacities and qualifications ; ; the 
perſons of each rank departing, as ſoon as the prayer that particularly concerned 
them was done. For none that had not yet received baptiſm, or were under pe- 
nance, were allowed to communicate, or partake of the Euchariſt, which was the 
laſt and moſt ſolemn part of their Divine Service. See CATECHUMENS, ENER- 
GUMENS, PENITENTS, EUCHARIST, and MissA. 
In the diſcharge of theſe ſolemn duties the Chriſtians hed with ſingular re- 
verence and devotion. The men prayed with their heads bare, as not aſhamed to 
look up to heaven for what they begged of God; and the women covered, as a ſign 
of the modeſty of that ſex. They not only lifted up their hands towards heaven, 
but likewiſe expanded and ſpread them abroad, to ſhadow out an image of Chriſt Tenru st. 


Lib. 10. 
ep. 97. 


hanging on the crols. They always prayed towards the Eaſt ; for which cuſtom 8 


various reaſons are aſſigned. Some ſay it was, becauſe the Eaſt is accounted the 
moſt excellent part of the creation : others tells us, it was done with reſpect to 
Paradiſe, which was planted in the Eaſt. Laſtly, others ſay, it reſpected Chriſt, 
who diſpelled the darkneſs of 1 ignorance and error, as the Sun, which riſes in the 
Eaſt, diſpels the night. 

For a full account of” the divine ſervice of the antient Chriſtians, ſee the articles 
LITANY, LITURGY, LoRD's-PRAYER, &c. 

Divine Service, in the Church of Rome, is called Canonical hours, becauſe it 
conſiſts of prayers and leſſons, appointed by the canons of the Church, to be read 


every day by the clergy at certain hours. The whole office is contained | in a book 
called the Breuiary. See BREVIARY. | 
Vo. II. * It 
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It conſiſts of eight hours, vig. Matins for night; Laudes for the beginning of 


the day; Prime, Tierce, Sexte, and None for the day; Veſpers for the evening ; and 


Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. T. 3. 
E. 39. 


Complines for the entrance of the night. Matins and Laudes are often incorporated, 


and are faid together juſt about day-break. The Prime is ſaid immediately after 
ſun-riſing. Tierce is for the third hour of the day, or nine in the morning: Sexte 
for the ſixth hour of the day, or twelve at noon; and None is for the ninth hour 
of the day, or three in the afternoon. Veſpers is ſaid towards the evening, and 
Complines after ſun-ſet, 

See the article MASS. 


SERVITES. A religious order in the Church of Rome, ſo called from their 
peculiar attachment to the blefſed Virgin. 

This order was founded by ſeven Florentine merchants, viz. Bonfils Monaldi, 
John Manetti, Benet de Lantella, Bartholomey Amidei, Ricouere Lippe Uguccion, 
Gerardin Soſtegni, and Alexis Falconieri, Theſe gentlemen, with the approbation 
of the biſhop of Florence, renounced the world, and lived together, in a religious 
community, on mount Senar, two leagues from that city. When they firſt ap- 


peared in the black habit, given them by the biſhop, the very children at the 


breaſt cried out See the ſervants of the Virgin; and this miracle determined them 
to take no other name than that of Servites, or Servants of the Virgin. 

Some time after, finding the diſtance of their ſolitude from Florence too incon- 
venient, on account of the neceſſity they were under of ſubſiſting by alms, they 
procured a little Hoſpital or Monaſtery to be built without one of the gates of the 
city: and this was the humble origin of the famous Monaſtery of the Annuntiado 
at Florence. 5 „ = 

This order increaſing, by the daily admiſſion of new members, they obtained 
another ſettlement at Sienna. And now Pope Alexander IV approved the order, 


E permitting the Servites to have Convents and Churches. T his was in the year 12 55. 
Under the government of Philip Benizi, the Order made a great progreſs: for that 
General founded ſeveral monaſteries, and ſent ſome of the Religious into Poland, 


Hungary, and even into the Indies. Pope Innocent V would have aboliſhed the 
Order of the Servites, on pretence that they were included in the Decree of the 
Council of Lyons, An. 1274, which forbad the eſtabliſhment of any new religious 
Orders: but the Pope's death prevented the execution of this deſign. N 

In length of time, this Order encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that it became divided 
into twenty-ſeven Provinces, and enjoyed ſeveral privileges by grants from the Popes. 
Formerly they eat no fleſh-meat, and obſerved ſeveral other auſterities, which after- 
wards they diſpenſed with. They boaſt of having produced ſeveral Cardinals and 
other eminent perſons, eſpecially men of learning, among whom was the famous 


Father Paul, who wrote the Hiftory of the Council of Trent. 


A . 


Of all the Monaſteries of the Servites, that of the Annuntiado at Florence is the 


moſt conſiderable. It was fo called from a picture of the Annuntiation of the bleſſed 


Virgin, now to be ſeen in the church. Fifty filver lamps are conſtantly burning 


before the Altar, which is illuminated with a great number of wax candles, and 


Epi H. Hæ- 
reſ. 39. 


adorned with the images of our Saviour and the bleſſed Virgin, ſet off with a mul- 
titude of diamonds and pearls. TRE | 


There are likewiſe Nuns of this Order, who have ſeveral monaſteries in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Flanders. 


SETHIANS. Chriſtian Heretics, fo called, becauſe they paid divine wor- 
ſhip to Seth, whom they looked upon to be Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of God; but who 
was made by a third divinity, and ſubſtituted in the room of the two families of 
Abel and Cain, which had been deſtroyed by the deluge. 


___ Theſe Heretics appeared in Egypt in the IId century, about the year 190. 


As they were addicted to all forts of debauchery, they did not want for followers, 
and continued in Egypt above two hundred years. 


. SEXAGESIMA., See SEPTUAGESIMA, 
SEXTE. See SERVICE (DIVINE). 


2 SON. 
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SEXTON. An inferior Church-Officer, , ſo called, by corruption, from 
the word Sacriſtan, which ſignifies one, who has the care of ſacred things. 
The Sexton, or Sacriſtan, of the Pope's chapel, is uſually a biſhop, and always of 
the order of St Auguſtin, He has the keeping of the veſlels of gold and filver, 
the relics, &c. When the Pope ſays maſs, the Sexton firſt taſtes the bread and wine. 
When the Pope dies, he adminiſters to him the ſacraments, and enters the Con- 
clave in quality of the firſt Conclaviſt. 


The Office of Sexton, among us, is well known, and therefore need not be 
deſcribed. He is uſually choſen by the miniſter only. 


SHASTER. A facred book, containing the religion of the Banians, an Diſcovery of 

idolatrous people of India. Le 
The Banians divide the duration of the world into a certain number of ages; the A 

firſt of which, for the wickedneſs thereof, being deſtroyed by a flood, the world e. 8. 

was repeopled: and God, to reſtrain men from evil, bethought himſelf of giving 

them a book of laws. Accordingly (ſay the Banians) deſcending on a mountain, 

he called Bremaw (one of the three perfect perſons, who began the ſecond age) 

and out of a duſky cloud, with certain glimpſes of his glory, delivered to him a 

book, commanding him to acquaint the people with the things contained therein. 

This book, called the Shaſter or Written Word, conſiſted of three tra The 
firſt contained their moral law; the ſecond, the ceremonial: and the third divided 
them into Caſtes or Tribes, with peculiar obſervances for each of them. 

Their Moral Law is comprized in eight commandments. The firſt forbids the 
killing any living creature. The ſecond enjoins them to make a covenant with 
all the five ſenſes, and lay proper reſtraints on them. The third preſcribes the due 
_ obſervation of times of devotion, waſhings, &c. The fourth forbids lying, and all 
manner of fraud. The fifth commands charity and hoſpitality. The fixth forbids 
violence and oppreſſion. The ſeventh enjoins the obſervation of certain faſts and 
feſtivals. And the eighth forbids theft. : . * 

Their Ceremonial Law contains a great number of precepts relating to their 
waſhings, anointings, offerings under green trees, prayers, pilgrimages, invocations, 
adorations, together with the forms of their baptizings, marriages, and burials 
cuſtomary among them. 


SHEBET. The eleventh month of the Jewiſh Eccleſiaſtical Year, tho 

but the fifth of the Civil. It anſwers nearly to our month of January, 
The tenth of the month Shebef was a faſt for the death of the Elders, who ſuc- 

ceeded Joſhua in the government of the people. The twenty-third was obſerved 
as a faſt in memory of the reſolution that was taken by the Iſraelites to make war 
againſt Benjamin, to revenge the outrage that was done to the wife of the Levite. 
On the thirteenth of the ſame month Simon Maccabeus was aſſaſſinated. The Jews 
began from this month to number the years of the trees they planted, the fruits 
of which were eſteemed profane and impure till the fourth year. See MoxTHs. 


SHECHINAH. [Hebr.] By this word the Hebrews meant the vi- 
ſible manifeſtation of the divine preſence in the temple of Jeruſalem. It was a 
bright cloud, reſting over the Propitiatory or Mercy-Seat ; from whence God gave 
forth his oracles, with an articulate voice, when he was conſulted by the high- 
prieſt in favour of the people. Hence God is often ſaid, in Scripture, to fit upon 
the Cherubims, or between the Cherubims, becauſe the Cherubims ſhaddowed with 
their wings the Mercy-Seat, over which the Shechinab reſided. 

The Rabbins tell us, that the Shechinab firſt reſided in the Tabernacle prepared 
by Moſes in the wilderneſs, and that it deſcended therein on the day of its conſe- 
cration. From thence it paſſed into the ſanctuary of Solomon's Temple, on the 
day of its dedication by that prince ; where it continued to the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, and the Temple, by the Chaldeans, and was never after ſeen. 

The Mohammedans pretend, the Shechinah was in the ſhape of a leopard, and 
that, in time of war, when the Ark of the Covenant, over which it reſided, was 
carried into the field of battle, it raiſed it ſelf up, and ſent forth ſuch a dreadful 
cry, as threw the enemy into the utmoſt confuſion. Others of them imagine it 
to have had the figure of a man, and ſay, that, when it was carried into the army, 
it ſtood up upon its feet, and came forth like a vehement wind, which ruſhing upon 
the enemy put them to flight, See ARK or THE CovENANT. 
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8 HEC KS-HO US E. Among the Turks, is a kind of Oratory, erected 
over the graves of ſome eminent Shecks, that is, ſuch perſons as, by their long 
beards, prayers of the ſame ſtanqard, and a kind of Pharifaical ſuperciliouſneſs, 
have purchaſed to themſelves the reputation of learning and ſanctity. f 

Theſe buildings are uſually of ſtone, ſix or eight yards ſquare, and roofed with 
a cupola. They are commonly. fituated upon the moſt eminent and conſpicuous 
aſcents. To theſe little oratories the people. repair with their vows and prayers, 
in their feveral diſtreſſes, as the Romaniſts do to the ſhrines of their ſaints; but 
with this difference, that, tho' they make the Saint's ſhrine their houſe of prayer, yet 
they always make God alone, and not the faint, the object of their addreſſes. 


SHE W-BREAPD. The name given to thoſe loaves of bread, which the 
Hebrew prieſts placed, every Sabbath-day, upon the golden table in the Sanctuary. 
The Hebrew literaly ſignifies Bread of faces, theſe loaves being ſquare, and having, 
as it were, four faces, or four fides. They are called Shew-bread by the Greek 
and Latin Interpreters, becauſe they were expoſed to public view, before the Ark. 
The table, on which they were placed, was called The Table of Shew-Bread. 
The Shew-Bread confiſted of twelve loaves, according to the number of the 
tribes. Theſe were ſerved up hot on the Sabbath-day, and at the fame time the 


ftale ones, which had been expoſed during the whole week, were taken away. 


It was pot lawful for any one to eat of theſe loaves, but the prieſts only. David 
indeed, compelled by urgent neceſſity, broke thro' this reſtriction, This offering 
was accompanied with falt, and frankincenſe, which was burnt upon the table, 
at the time when they ſet on freſh loaves. . 
Authors are not agreed as to the manner, in which the loaves of Shew-bread 


were ranged upon the table. Some think there were three piles of them, of four 


in each. Others ſay, there were but two piles, of ſix loaves in each. The Rab- 
bins tell us, that, between every two loaves, there were two golden pipes, ſupported 
by forks of the fame metal, whoſe ends reſted upon the ground, to convey air 
to the loaves, to hinder them from growing mouldy. 


SHIGGAI O N [Hebr.] This word is found in the inſcription of the 
ſeventh Pſalm; as follows: 


Shiggaion of David, which he ſang unto the Lord, &c. 


and in the third chapter of the Prophet Habakkuk, thus : 


A Prayer of the Prophet Habakkuk pon Sigionoth or Shiggaion. 


The Septuagint tranſlate it by the word Pſalm or Canticle : but Aquila and Sym- 
machus render it Ignorance or Sins of Ignorance. Theodotion, on the contrary, 
renders it voluntary fins. Others tranſlate it the Error of David; others, the 


Secret of David; others, the delight of David; and others, the diſquiet of David. 


to which the ſeventh Pſalm was ſet. See PsaLMs. 


Laſtly, Others underſtand by it an inſtrument of muſic, or a certain air or tune, 


SHROVE-TUESDAY. In the Chriſtian Church, is the Tueſday 
after Quinquageſima Sunday. It is ſo called from the old Saxon word rive, 
which ſignifies to confeſs: it having been a cuſtom formerly in the Romiſh Church, 
to confeſs their fins on that day, in order to receive the Euchariſt, and thereby 
qualify themſelves for a more religious obſervation of Lent. 

In proceſs of time, this cuſtom was changed into that of mutual invitations, in 
order to take leave of fleſh-meat and other dainties; and this made way for ſports 


and other merriments, which at preſent make up the whole bufineſs of the Car- 
nival, or ſeaſon immediately preceding Lent. — 


S HOSHANNIMI[Hebr.] This word is found in the title, or inſcrip- 
tion, of the 69th Pſalm : 
Jo the chief Muſician upon Shoſhannim. 
and in that of the 8oth Pſalm : | 
To the chief Muſician upon Shoſhannim Eduth. PHT 
2 | The 
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The Septuagint tranſlate it by 250% that ſhall be changed: St Jerom and Aquila 
by the Lilies : Symmachus by the Flowers, But others underſtand by it an in- 
ſtrument of muſic, or a tune. See PsALMs. 


SIBYLS. In Latin, Sihl. Among the Pagans, were certain women, faid 

to have been endued with a prophetic ſpirit, and to have delivered oracles foreſhowing 
the fates and revolutions of kingdoms. We have in the writings of the antients men- Lacraxr 
tion made of ten of them, the eldeſt of whom being named Sibylla, all the reſt de falfarelig. 
of the fame ſex, who afterwards pretended to the like fatidical Spirit, were called © © ©® 
from her S:by/s. The moſt eminent of the ten, mentioned in hiſtory, was ſhe, $:av1vs, iu 
whom the Romans called S:by/la Cumæa or Erythrea. She was born at Erythre Virg- l. 6. 
in Ionia, from whence ſhe removed to Came in Italy, and there delivered all her 

oracles from a cave or ſubterraneous vault digged out of the main rock. This is 
the Sibyl, who conducted /Eneas to hell, and whom Virgil has fo beautifully and 
poetically deſcribed. 


Huc ubi delatus Cumæam acceſſeris urbem, | An. I. z. 
Divinoſque lacus, & Averna ſonantia ſylvis ; | Wege 
Inſanam vatem aſpicies: quæ rupe ſub ima 

Fata canit, foliiſque notas & nomina mandat. 

Quæcunque in foliis deſcripſit carmina virgo, 

Digerit in numerum, atque antro ſecluſa relinquit. 

Illa manent immota locis, neque ab ordine cedunt. 

Verum eadem, verſo tenuis cum cardine ventus 

Impulit, & teneras turbavit janua frondes, 

Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere ſaxo, 

Nec revocare ſitus, aut jungere carmina curat. 


 Arriv'd at Cumæ, when you view the flood 

Of black Avernus, and the ſounding wood ; 

The mad prophetic Sibyl you ſhall find, 

Dark in a cave, and on a rock reclin'd, 

She fings the Fates, and in her frantic fits 

The notes and names inſcribd to leaves commits, 

What ſhe commits to leaves, in order laid, 

Before the cavern's entrauce are diſplay d. 

Unmov'd they lye; but if a blaſt of wind 

Without, or vapour iſſue from behind, 
The leaves are born aloft in liquid air, 

And ſhe reſumes no more her Muſeful Care 

Nor gathers from the rocks her ſhatter d verſe ; 3 
Nor ſets in order what the winds diſperſe. DRYDEN, 


And again, deſcribing her under the power of inſpiration : 


Exciſum Euboicæ latus ingens rupis in antrum ; Ib. I. 6. v. 425 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, oſtia centum: 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, reſponſa Sibyllæ. 
Ventum erat ad limen, cum Virgo, poſcere fata 
Tempus, ait: Deus ecce, deus! Cui talia fanti 
Ante fores ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptæ manſere comæ; ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans: afflata eſt numine quando 
Jam propiore del. - - - - - === == ===== = - | 
At Phœbi nondum patiens, immanis in antro Ver 77: 
Bacchatur Vates, magnum ſi pectore poſſit 
Excuſſiſſe deum : tanto magis ille fatigat 
| Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo, 
Oſtia jamque domus patuere ingentia centum = 
| Sponte ſua, vatiſque ferunt reſponſa per auras -- 
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Talibus ex adyto dictis Cumæa Sibylla 
Horrendas canit ambages, antroque remugit, 
Obſcuris vera involvens: ea fræna furenti 
Concutit, & ſtimulos ſub pectore vertit Apollo. 


A ſpatious cave, within its foremoſt part, 
. Was hewd and faſbion d by laborious art, 
Thro' the hill's hollow fides : before the place 
A bundred doors a hundred entries grace: 
As many voices iſſue, and the ſound 
' Of Sibyl's words as many times rebound. 
Now to the mouth they come: Aloud ſhe cries, 
This is the time, enquire your deftimes. 
He comes, behold the god! Thus while ſhe ſaid, 
And ſhiv'ring at the ſacred entry ſtaid, 
Her colour changed, her face was not the ſame, 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came. 
Her hair flood up; convulſive rage poſſeſs d | 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breafs. 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſcem'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke. 
Her flaring eyes with ſparkling fury rowl, 
When all the god came ruſhing on her foul. - = = = = = = 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab ring underneath the pond rous god, 
: The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more, and far ſuperior force be preſi d; 
Commands his entrance, and without controul, 
 Ujurps her organs, and inſpires her foul. 
Now, with a furious blaſt, the hundred doors j 
Ope of themſelves ; a ruſhing whirkoind roars | 
Mithin the cave, and Sibyl's voice reſtores. - = = - 
Thus, from the dark receſs, the Sibyl ſpoke, 
And the reſiſting air the thunder broke ; 
The cave rebellow'd, and the temple ſhook. 
Th ambiguous god, who rul'd her lab'ring breaſt, 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involy'd the reſt. DRYDEN. 
Juſtin Martyr, who had been upon the place, fpeaking of it, and the Sibyl, 
tells us, it was reported, that this Sibyl was a Hobylonich by deſcent, and the 
daughter of Beroſus, who wrote the Chaldaic hiſtory : but how ſhe came into Italy, 
no one could tell, As to the cave, where ſhe delivered her oracles, he tells us, 
it was a kind of chapel, or oratory, hewn out of the main rock. Here he was 
ſhewn three hollow places, in which ſhe uſed to waſh herſelf, and a high advanced 
ſeat, from which (they pretended) ſhe delivered her oracles. This place continued 
to be ſeen many hundred years after, till the year 1539, when a violent earthquake 
utterly deſtroyed this chapel of the Cumæan Sibyl. But travellers are till ſhewa a 
vault, which they call the Grotto of the Sibyl to this day. | 
The Sybilline Oracles, of which we hear ſo much in the Roman hiſtory, had 
their origin as follows. In the reign of Tarquin the II, a certain woman came to 
Rome, and brought with her nine books of Oracles, which ſhe offered to the 
king, demanding for them three hundred pieces of gold. Tarquin refuſing to give 


her that price for them, ſhe burnt three of the nine, and then offered him the 


remaining fix at the ſame price. Being again rejected by the king, who thought 
her mad, ſhe burnt three more of them, and then offering him the remaining three, 
perſiſted in demanding the ſame price for theſe, as ſhe did at firſt for all the nine. 


At which ſtrange procedure Tarquin being moved, conſulted the Augurs thereupon, 


who earneſtly adviſed him to purchaſe the books. Hereupon the money being paid, 
and the books delivered to the king, the woman gave him ftrict charge to keep 
them ſafely, as containing Oracles relating to the future ſtate of Rome: after 
which ſhe diſappeared, and was never more ſeen. Tarquin, putting theſe books 
into a ſtone coffin, laid them up in a vault under the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
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and appointed two of the principal nobility to keep them, with ſtrict orders to let 
no one peruſe them. . ; 

After the diſſolution of the regal power, the common- wealth made theſe books 
a main engine of ſtate, for quieting the people in all diſturbances. For, whenever 
any great misfortune befel them, or any prodigies affrighted them, theſe books were 
ordered to be conſulted, and the keepers of them always reported ſuch anſwers as 
ſerved the purpoſes of the government. Theſe Guardians of the Sibylline books 
were at firſt but two, and were then called Duumviri: afterwards they were in- 
creaſed to ten, and were then called Decemvir: : laſtly their number was augmented 
to fifteen, and then they had the name of Qindecemviri. They were always choſen 
out of the Patrician families, and held the office for life, being exempted from all 
burthens of the ſtate both civil and military. | 

Theſe books were carefully kept, till the civil wars of Sylla and Marius; when 
the capitol being accidentally ſet on fire, and burnt down to the ground, the Si- 
bylline Oracles were burnt with it. This was 83 years before Chrift. Seven years 
after, the capitol being rebuilt, the Senate reſolved, if poſſible, to reſtore theſe 
Oracles. Accordingly they ſent ambaſſadors to Erythræ in Tonia, where the Cu- 
mæan Sibyl was born, and where many of that Sibyl's Oracles were ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved, to take copies of as many as they could find. Theſe deputies, having col- 
lected together, from the papers of ſeveral private perſons, about a thouſand verſes 
in the Greek language, pretended to be the prophecies of this and other Sibyls, 
brought them to Rome; and at the ſame time enquiry being alſo made at Samos, 
Ilium, and other cities in Greece, Sicily, Africa, and Italy, for the like Oracles and 
prophecies of the Sibyls, great numbers that pretended to be ſuch were gathered 
together, and laid up in the capitol, to ſupply the place of thoſe that were burnt. 
But the uſe, which the Romans propoſed to make of theſe Oracles, being much 
defeated by their being vulgarly known, and in the hands of many perſons, a law 
was made that all, who had any copies of them, ſhould bring them in to the 
Pretor of the city, and all were prohibited under pain of death to retain them. 
Notwithſtanding this, many, that had tranſcripts of theſe Oracles, ſtill kept them 
privately in their hands, and their number increaſed daily. For this reaſon, Au- Sus ron. in 
guſtus, when he took upon him the high-prieſthood, revived the above-mentioned 2999. 
law : whereupon ſo many copies of theſe pretended prophecies being brought in, as 
amounted to a great multitude of volumes, he ordered them to be ſtrictly exa- 
mined, and having burnt and deſtroyed all that were diſapproved, repoſited the reſt 
for the uſe of the ſtate. Theſe afterwards Tiberius cauſed to be re-examined, and Dion Cass. 
gt many more of them, preſerving only ſuch as were of moment, and uſeful to 1. 575 
the Itate. 5 | = 


To theſe Sibylline Oracles, as long as Rome continued Heathen, great recourſe Avovsr. de 
was had. And they continued in uſe to the year of our Lord 399, when they os Del. 


were utterly deſtroyed. For, not long before that time, a prophecy being given Tr Sa 
out by the heathen Romans, pretended to be taken from the Sibylline writings, 
which imported, that Peter having by magic founded the Chriſtian Religion to laſt 
for the term of 365 years only, it was at the end of this time wholly to vaniſh, 
and be no more profeſſed in the world, and this term expiring in the year of our 
Lord 398; Honorius the Roman Emperor, taking the advantage hereof to convict 
theſe writings of manifeſt forgery and impoſture, ordered them all to be deſtroyed ; 
and accordingly, the next year, Stilico, by virtue of the imperial decree, burnt. 
the Sibylline books, and demoliſhed the Temple-of Apollo, in which they' were 
repoſited. | 3 

11 was out of the Sibylline books that Virgil took that famous prophecy, which 
makes the ſubject of his IVth Eclogue; as is evident from the introduction: 


Ultima Cumæi venit jam carminis ætas: 
Magnus ab integro ſæelorum naſcitur ordo. 
Jam redit & virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna 
Jam nova progenies cælo demittitur alto. 


3 


The laſt great age, foretold by. ſacred rhimes, 
Renews its finiſh'd courſe ; Saturman times 
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Nor round again, and mighty years, begun 

From their firſt orb, in radiant circles run. 

The baſe degenerate iron-offspring ends; 

A golden progeny from heav'n deſcends. |  Dxvypex. 


This prophecy the poet, with fine addreſs, applies to the birth of the Son of Pollio : 
but the antient Chriſtian writers generally underſtood it to be a direct prediction 
of the coming of the Meſſiah. And it was from the fame ſource, that Suetonius 
derived what he ſays, that © in the time of Veſpaſian a conſtant and general opi- 
nion prevailed throughout the whole Eaſt, that Fate had decreed, that about that 
time ſhould come forth out of Judea thoſe, who ſhould obtain the empire of 


© the world.“ Which prediction is likewiſe aſcribed by the Chriſtian writers to 


Antiq. I. 1. 


the birth of Chriſt, and the propagation of his religion over the whole world. 


Thus the Sibyls are ſuppoſed to have foretold the Meſſiah, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the Chriſtian religion. 5 RT 

Joſephus the hiſtorian quotes, in his hiſtory, a paſſage from the Sibyls, which 
mentions the deluge. Clemens Alexandrinus aſſures us, that St Paul, in his preach- 
ing, often quoted the Sibylline books, and referred the Gentiles to them. And 


the antient Fathers of the Church, as Juſtin Martyr, Athenagoras, Theophilus of 
Antioch, Tertullian, Lactantius, Euſebius, St Jerom, St Auſtin, and others, made 


-. OR1G.-contr. 
Cell, I. 7. 
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good uſe of them againſt the Pagans; which occaſioned . theſe writers to be di- 
{tinguiſhed by the name of Szby/l:}fs. | 

There is ſtill preſerved, in eight books of Greek verſes, a collection of Oracles 
pretended to be the Sibylline. This collection muſt have been made after the year 
138, becauſe mention is made in it of the Emperor Antonnius Pius; and before 
167, becauſe Juſtin Martyr ſeveral ies quote it. But whether this was a true 
collection of the Sibylline Oracles, or a forgery occaſioned by the pious fraud of 


ſome over-zealous Chriſtian of thoſe times, is a queſtion among learned men. The 


PRIDEAUx, 
Conn . 2. 
B. 9. 


generality of the Critics look upon it as ſpurious, becauſe it contains ſuch an ab- 
{tract of the doctrines: of the Old and New Teſtament, as none but a Chriſtian 
could write. Beſides which, it carries ſeveral other marks of impoſture ; ſuch as 
the notion of the Millenarians, which was not broached till the IId Century ; 
and a ſucceſſion of all the Roman Emperors from Julius Cæſar to Antonnius Pius, 
in ſuch a manner as ſhews it to have been written rather as a hiſtory of things 
paſt, than as a prophecy of future events. The learned author of the Connection 
of the Old and New Teftament has ſifted this matter to the bottom, and given his 


opinion concerning the Sibyls and their books at large. And the ſubſtance of what 


he ſays upon this ſubject is as follows. 

1. Who, or how many the Sibyls were, or when, or where they lived, various 
authors as to theſe particulars write variouſly of them; and moſt that they ſay con- 
cerning them is manifeſtly fable and fiction. 5 | go 

2. How much ſoever they might pretend to prophecy, they could not have it 
by divine inſpiration, For moſt of the Oracles, that were produced from them, 


when conſulted by the Romans, directed to the moſt idolatrous and abominable 


% as human benbces on oh: nn 

3. Therefore, if they had the gift of prophecy, they muſt have received it from 
diabolical or evil ſpirits. Or, the world being too fond of prophecies, they might 
take advantage of this weakneſs, to impoſe falſe pretences under this name. That 
ſome of them were found to be ſuch by the heathens themſelves, appears from hence, 
that Auguſtus burnt two thouſand volumes of theſe pretended oracles, and Tiberius 
many, more of them =: : 12 

4. The ſtory of the three books of the Sibyls ſold to Tarquin was, moſt pro- 
bably, a ſtate-trick, or fetch of politics. > AGE aa — 

5. None being allowed to inſpect the Sibylline Oracles, excepting only the ſacred 


college, the members thereof were enabled thereby to counterfeit ſuch anſwers as 


Dion Cass. 
1. 39. 


to reſtore them, was a fruitful ſource of forgeries of this ſort. 


beſt ſuited the exigences of the government. Thus, when the Romans found it 
inconvenient for the ſtate, to reſtore Ptolemy Auletes to his kingdom, tho' they 
had engaged to do it, an Oracle was produced out of the Sibylline books to forbid 
the thing. | | 8 

6. The burning of the firſt Sibylline books, and the earneſt deſire of the Senate 


* The 
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7. The prophecies, which ſo plainly point out the coming of the Meſſiah, might 
come originally from the Jews themſelves. For it is well known, that the Jews, 
at the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, expected a temporal 
Meſſiah or Deliverer. After the ruin of their city, being diſperſed among the hea- 
thens, and talking much about thoſe prophecies, which ſeemed to promiſe them 
ſuch a prince, theſe predictions might grow into reputation among the heathens, 
and be inſenſibly ingrafted among the Oracles of the Sibyls, as if they had come 
from them. And God might permit this, that the coming of his Son might be 
foreſhown to the heathens. | MS. Poly pon ary 

8. A collection being made of the Sibylline Oracles, and by ſome Grecian di- 
geſted into Greek verſes, about the time of our Saviour, and the above-mentioned 
prophecies having been found therein; this operated much to the advantage of 
Chriſtianity in the earlieſt times. And this is the reaſon why the Chriſtian writers, 
in their diſputes with the Pagans, ſo often appeal to the Sibylline Oracles. 


SIGALION. See HARPOCRAT Es. 


SILENCE. An imaginary goddeſs of the antient Romans, called in Latin 
Dea Tacita or Dea Muta. So Ovid: 5 


Forſitan à nobis, que 4 Dea Muta, requiris. 8 is , 255 1 2. 
The ſame poet tells us, ſhe had been one of the Naides, or Nymphs of the Waters, 
and that her name was Lara. 2 


Forte uit Nats, Lara nomine. | 2 | Ib. v. 599. 


This Nymph was a great babbler, and never could hold her tongue, the' her father 
had often adviſed her to it: X ps e 


2 pe illi dixerat Alno, | 1 


Her loquacity proved of fatal conſequence to her. For Jupiter being in love with 
the nymph Juturna, Lara could not forbear diſcovering the intrigue to Juno: 


Illa etiam Funonem adiit, miſeratague nuptam, tb. v. 60s. 
Naida Futurnam vir tuus, inguit, amat. 


Jupiter was very angry, and puniſhed her by depriving her of her tongue : 
* WES 5 Ones | 1b. v. 60. 
Jupiter int i, guague eft non uſa modeſt? U oy 

Eripuit linguam. e e 


After which, he ordered Mercury to conduct her to hell, and leave her in thoſe 
manſions of oblivion and ſilence. Wis | On 


Duc hanc ad mantes : locus ille ſilentibus aptus. RD Ib. v. 60g. 


At the feſtival of the Feralia, which the Romans kept facred to the Manes or 
infernal gods, the ceremony was always cloſed with ſome magical ſuperſtitions in 
honour of the goddeſs Tacita or Muta. Theſe are deſcribed by Ovid, who tells 
us, that the care of the ceremony was committed to an old woman, who, ſittin 
in the midſt of a company of girls, took three grains of incenſe, and placed them 
in a mouſe-hole under the door. Then, having rolled three black beans in her 
mouth, made libations of wine, and performed ſame other ceremonies of the like 
nature, ſhe aſſured the company, that it was not in the power of malice .or.envy 


to hurt them, ſhe having by theſe incantations conquered the flanderous tongues of 
their enemies. 2 e | . 
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Art. Ama- 
tor. I. 1. 


v. 543. 


SIL 


Ecce anus in mediis refidens annoſa puellis 
Sacra facit Tacite : vix tamen ipſa tacet. 
Et digitis tria thura tribus ſub imine ponit, 
Aua brevis occultum mus fibi fecit iter. 
Tum cantata ligat cum fuſco licia rhombo ; 
Et ſeptem mgras verſat in ore fabas. 
Quodque pice adſtrinxit, quod acu trajecit ahena, 
Obſutum mane torret in igne caput, 
Vina quoque inſtillat: vini quodcunque reliftum eſt, 
Aut ipſa, aut comites, plus tamen ipſa, bibit. 
Haſtiles linguas, inimicaque vinximus ora, 
Dicit decedens; ebriaque exit anus. 


SILENUS. A ridiculous, drunken god, uſually placed, by the poets, in 


the retinue of Bacchus and the Bacchanalians. He is generally deſcribed riding upon 
an aſs. Thus Ovid: 8 e C 


Ebrius ecce ſenex pando Silenus aſello 
Vix ſedet, & preſſas continet arte jubas. 


Silenus on bis aſs did next appear, 


And held upon the main: the god was * clear. | * drunk; 
| EP OED) pL DRVDEN. 


In Virgil, two young ſhepherds find Silenus aſleep, and having bound him, oblige 


him to ſing the ſong he had fo often promiſed them. 


Ecl. vi. 13. 


Serta procul tantum capiti delapſa jacebant ; 

Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus anſa 
Aggreſſi (nam ſæpe ſenex ſpe carminis ambo 
Luſerat) injiciunt ipſis ex vincula ſertis. 55 — 


22222... - Two ſhepherds, on the ground, 
Stretch d at his eaſe, the god Silenus found. EE 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy with his lad. 
They found him ſnoring in his dark abode, 
And ſeiz'd with youthful arms the drunken god. 
His roſy wreath was dropp'd not long before, 
Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 
His empty Can, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the day. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 1 
His garland they unſtring, and bind his hands: 
For, by the fraudful god deluded long, | 
They now reſolve to have the promis d ſong. DRYDEN. 


Silenus was uſually repreſented with a bald pate, large forehead, and flat noſe ; 
which denoted: the phyſiognomy of a perſon addicted to drunkenneſs. In one hand 
he held a pot, and in the other a baſket of fruits. . 

It is very uncertain, whom the antients meant by Silenus. Diodorus Siculus 
ſays, he was the firſt king of Nyſa, but that his birth and deſcent, thro' length of 


time, were utterly unknown. Juſtin Martyr, and after him Bochart, pretend, that 


the Meſſiah was concealed under the fable of Silenus. The principal point of re- 
ſemblance is the riding on an aſs : and as to the drunkenneſs of Silenus, it is con- 
ſtrued to mean an abundance of wiſdom. And this notion (they think) is counte- 


nanced by the above-mentioned fable of. Silenus, in Virgil; where that god makes a 


very ſerious and learned diſcourſe concerning the creation of the world. 


SIMCHA. 
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SIMCHA TORA. In Engliſh, Rejoicing for the Law. So the Jews Lao of Mode- 
call the ninth and laſt day of the Feaſt of Tabernacles, becauſe on this day they — 8 
have gone thro all the leſſons of the Pentateuch, according to the diviſions made jg... 
for every week. This feſtival falls on the 23d of September. Syn. Jud. 

The night on which it commences, after a few prayers, all the books of the law © 27: 

are brought out of the Arc or Cheſt, and carried in proceſſion round the deſk. 
Then the beginning and concluſion of the Law are read by two perſons, who are 
called Spouſes of the Law. This is done amidſt the loud acclamations of the people; 
_ br pretend, it is an excellent preſervative againſt the calumnies of 
the devil. | 
On this day all eccleſiaſtical officers are appointed, and chiefly ſuch as relate to 
the Law. Theſe offices are ſold to the beſt bidder, and the money ariſing thereby 
is applied to the maintenance of the poor, and the repairs of the Synagogue. The 
Sabbath ſucceeding this feſtival is called the Sabbath Bereſhith or in the beginning, 
that word being the beginning of Geneſis. 


SIMONIANS, A ſect of Heretics, fo called from their founder Simon 
Magus or the Magician. | 
Simon Magus was a Samaritan, born in the village of Gitton. St Philip the Erirnk. Hz- 
Deacon, coming to preach at Samaria, converted ſeveral perſons there, and among be. 21. 
the reſt this Simon, who believed, and was baptized. When the apoſtles St Peter ig 5 
and St John came to Samaria, and had conferred the Holy Ghoſt on ſuch as had Ads viii. 
been baptized by Philip, Simon, full of amazement at ſeeing the wonderful effects 5 fs 
of the Apoſtles impoſition of hands, offered them money, on condition they would Tuzov. Hz- 
give him the ſame power: for which he received a very ſharp and ſevere rebuke tet. Fab. I. 1. 
from St Peter. The author of the A&s of the Apoſtles adds, that Simon had before F. u. 
addicted himſelf to the practice of Magic, and by his impoſtures and enchantments Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
had ſeduced the people of Samaria, who all followed him as a perſon endowed with 2 pos 
a divine and ſupernatural power. 77 ani wo 2 5 IMON. 
After St Peter's reproof, and refuſal to fell him the power of imparting the Holy 
| Ghoſt, Simon fell into much greater errors and abominations, applying himſelf to 
magic more than ever, and taking a pride in withſtanding the Apoſtles. For this 
purpoſe he left Samaria, and travelled thro! ſeveral provinces, ſeeking out ſuch 
places where the Goſpel had not yet been preached, that he might prejudice the 
minds of men againſt it. At Tyre in Phœnicia, he bought a public proſtitute, 
named Selene or Helene, whom he carried about with him wherever he went, pre- 
tending ſhe was that Helen, who bad occaſioned the Trojan war. 1 
Having run thro' ſeveral provinces, and gained the admiration of a vaſt number 
of perſons, he came to Rome, in the time of the Emperor Claudius, about the 
year of Chriſt 41. It is ſaid, he was honoured as a god by the Romans, and that 
the Senate decreed a ſtatue to be erected to him in the iſle of the Tyber, inſcribed 
To SIMON THE HOLY. The fact however is diſputed by the beſt critics, who 
think that Juſtin Martyr miſtook an image of Semo Sanctus, a Pagan deity; for 
one erected to Simon Magus. : 0 | 
St Peter, coming to Rome, ſome time after the arrival of Simon Magus, ſoon 
reverſed all that the impoſtor had been doing there. However Simon did not quit 
that city, but continued to ſpread his errors, and, under the reign of Nero, again 
acquired a great reputation by his enchantments. He pretended to be the Chriſt, 
and that he could aſcend into heaven. And we are told, he raiſed himſelf up 
into the air in a fiery chariot, by the aſſiſtance of art magic. But St Peter and 
St Paul at the fame time betaking themſelves to prayer, his charms failed him, 
and falling to the ground he broke his legs. Being carried to Brunduſium, he 
there threw himſelf from the top of the houſe where he lodged, and died on the 
ſpot. 
"The hereſies of Simon Magus were, principally, his pretending to be the great 
power of God, and thinking that the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were venal, and to be 
purchaſed with money. He is faid to have invented the Mons, which were ſo 
many Perſons, of whom the Godhead was compoſed (See ons). His concubine 
Helen he called the firſt intelligence, and mother of all things; and ſometimes he 
called her Minerva, and himſelf Jupiter. 5 5 . e 
Simon Magus had gained a great number of followers, who embraced all the Evszs. His. 
principles of their maſter, and indulged themſelves in all forts of vices and irregu- 8 ha 
Rs 
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larities. They paid divine worſhip to Simon and Helen, offering to them victims 


and libations of wine. There is no doubt that, when St John, St Peter, and 
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HIER ON. in 
Matth. c. 10. 
Luke vi. 15. 


St Paul, in their Epiſtles, warn the Chriſtians againſt heretics, falſe apoſtles, and 
falſe teachers, the Simonians are principally intended. And indeed, as they were 
the earlieſt heretics, ſo were they the ſource of moſt of the other heretics, which 
ſoon after ſprung up in the Church. 922 

The ſect of the Simonians continued down to the IVth century. Origen tells 
us, they were reduced to about thirty perſons; and elſewhere, that they were 
quite extinct. See the next article. 


SIMON V. In Eccleſiaſtical law, is the crime of buying and felling ſpiritual 
gifts, or ſpiritual preferments. This offence has it's name from Simon the Magi- 
cian, who would have purchaſed the power of conferring the. Holy Ghoſt, for 
which he offered the apoſtles a ſum of money. See the foregoing article, 

In the antient Chriſtian Church, this crime was always thought to be committed, 
when men either offered or received money for ordinations. The apoſtolical canons 


lay a double puniſhment, both of depoſition and excommunication, on ſuch of the 


clergy as were found guilty of it. Indeed this kind of Simony was eſteemed a 
crime of the higheſt nature, and always puniſhed with the ſevereſt cenſures of the 
Church ; as appears by the canons of a great number of councils. This was the 
firſt ſort of Simony, and that which was moſt properly fo called. And to this the 
antients reduced the exacting of any reward for adminiſtring the Euchariſt or 
Baptiſm, or for any ſpiritual offices. 2X <7 Poo | | 
A ſecond fort of Simony conſiſted in purchaſing the ſpiritual preferments of the 
Church. This was puniſhed with depoſition in any biſhop, who promoted any 
church-officer for the ſake of filthy lucre: and the perſons ſo promoted were to be 
degraded- from their office. By the laws of Juſtinian, every elector was to depoſe 
upon oath, that he did not chuſe the perſon elected for any gift or promiſe, or 


friendſhip, or any other cauſe, but only becauſe he knew him to be a man of the 
true Catholic faith, unblameable life, and good learning. N 


The laſt fort of Simony was, when men, by ambitious arts and undue practices, 
got themſelves inveſted in any office or preferment, to which they had no regular 
call, or legal title: or when they intruded themſelves into other mens places, which 
were legally filled before. Thus Novatian got himſelf clandeſtinely and ſimoniacally 
ordained to the biſhopric of Rome, to which Cornelius had been legally ordained 
before him. Such ordinations were, by the laws of the Church, declared void, and 
both the ordainers and ordained proſecuted as criminals, and degraded. | 
The Caſuiſts of the Church of Rome maintain, that all compacts or bargains, in 
which benefices are concerned, are ſimoniacal, when it is done without the Pope's 
concurrence : but that once obtained gives a ſanction to the thing. Which they 
found upon this univerſal propoſition, that the Pope cannot commit Simony in 
beneficiary matters, fince he hath a power ſo abſolute over all eccleſiaſtical goods 
and benefices, that he can unite, divide, and beſtow them in what manner he pleaſeth. 
Againſt the corruption of Simony there have been many canons made in our 


own Church, which puniſh the offender with deprivation, difability, &c. And 


by a ſtatute of Q. Elizabeth, An. 31, it is enacted, that if any perſon, for any 

ſum of money, reward, gift, profit, or benefit, or by reaſon of any promiſe, agree- 
ment, grant, bond, covenant, or other aſſurance, ſhall preſent, or collate, any 
perſon to any benefice, with cure, dignity, or living eccleſiaſtical ; every ſach pre- 
ſentation or collation, and every admiſſion or induction thereupon, ſhall be utterly 
void, and the crown ſhall preſent for that turn: And the perſon that ſhall give, 
or take, any ſum of money, &c. ſhall forfeit double the value of one whole year's 


profit of any ſuch benefice ; and the perſon ſo corruptly taking any ſuch benefice _ 


ſhall from thenceforth be diſabled to have and enjoy the ſame. 


8. SIMON AN PD S. JUDE'S DAY. A Feſtival of the Chriſtian 
Church, obſerved on the 28th of October, in memory of the Apoſtles Simon and 
Jude. ; | 
! SIMON was ſirnamed the Canaanite, which ſome derive from Cana a town 
of Galilee ; but others, with more probability, from a Hebrew word, which ſigni- 
fies zealous : for St Luke expreſsly calls him Simon Zelotes or the Zealot. This 
name was given him, either to denote the warmth of his temper, and the os. 

| nels 
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neſs of his zeal for the Chriſtian faith; or becauſe, before his converſion, he was 
of the ſe& of the Zealots. See ZEALOTS. | 
After our Lord's paſſion, Simon continued with the other Apoſtles at Jeruſalem, 
till the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. Upon the diſperſion 
of the Apoſtles to preach the Goſpel, it is ſaid he went into Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Africa, and from thence into Libya and Mauritania, to plant the Chriſtian faith. 
He is faid alſo to have paſſed into Brittain, where, after having converted man 
251TH and ſuftered much perſecution, he was crucified by the Infidels, and there 
buried. Some of the Martyrologies fay, the idolatrous prieſts put him to death at 
Suanir, a city of Perſia : but there is no mention of any ſuch city in hiſtory, _ 
Ju DE was of the Lord's kindred, being brother to James the Leſs, who is ſtyled 
the brother of Jeſus Chriſt. Some of the antients underſtood by this term Couſin- 
German : but the general opinion is, that by brethren of our Lord is to be under- 
ſtood the children of Joſeph by a former wife. Jude is likewiſe called Thaddeus 
and Lebbeus : the former, according to St Jerom, ſignifies a zealous perſon, and 
the other one of prudence and underſtanding. And theſe names were given him, 
both as a commendation of his wiſdom and zeal, and to diſtinguiſh him from the 
traitor Jude or Judas. 
This Apoſtle, it is moſt probable, preached in Judæa and Galilee, and from 
thence went thro' Samaria into Idumea ; and from thence into Arabia, Syria, and 
Meſopotamia, He is faid alſo to have travelled into Perſia, where, after great ſucceſs 


in his miniſtry, he was cruelly put to death, for having too openly and freely re- 
proved the ſuperſtitious rites of the Magi. SE. 


Two of this Apoſtle's grand-children bore evidence to the truth of Chriſtianity 
before the Emperor Domitian, who, being jealous of any rival in the empire, ſum- 
moned them before him, as ſome of the remains of the poſterity of David, and 

of thoſe who were related to Chriſt, Being interrogated concerning their family, 
they anſwered with great ſincerity, owning themſelves to be of the race of David 
but that they were very poor, and lived by huſbandry, as was manifeſt by the 
hardneſs of their hands; and that, as to the Mefſiah, tho he was a king, yet it 
was in heaven, and not on earth, where his kingdom ſhould not appear till the 
end of the world. Domitian deſpiſed their poverty and meanneſs, and diſmiſſed 
them without any ſevere uſage. — „ 

St Jude left behind him one epiſtle, inſcribed at large to all Chriſtians; concerning 

which, ſee 8. JuDE's EPISTLE, SO 


SINAI. A famous mountain in Arabia Petræa, upon which God gave the Exod. xix. 
Law to Moſes. It ſtands in a kind of Peninſula, formed by two arms of the Red- 
ſea, one of which ſtretches out to the North, and is called the Gulph of Koljum ; 
the other extends towards the Eaſt, and is called the Gulph of Elan. | 
The wilderneſs of Sinai, in which the Iſraelites continued encamped almoſt a Corr:n's 
year, and where Moſes erected the Tabernacle of the Covenant, is conſiderably . 4 
elevated above the reſt of the country; and the aſcent to it is by a very craggy 
way, the greateſt part of which is cut out of a rock: then one comes to a large 

ſpace of ground, which is a plain ſurrounded on all ſides by rocks and eminences, 

whoſe length is near twelve miles. Towards the extremity of this plain, on the 

north ſide, ſtands Mount Sina. | 8 1 

Near Sinai, to the weſt, ſtands Mount Horeb. The tops of both theſe moun- 
tains have a very ſteep aſcent. That of Sinai is one third higher than that of 
Horeb; inſomuch that, at ſun-rifing, the ſhadow of the former quite covers the 
latter. Upon the very top of Sinai ſtands a monaſtery of Greek Monks, who have 
a ſmall chapel dedicated to St Catherine ; where it is pretended the body of that 
Saint reſted three hundred and ſixty years, but was afterwards removed into a 
church, which is at the foot of the mountain. Near this chapel iſſues a fountain 

of very good freſh water; which is looked upon as miraculous, it not being con- 

ceiveable how water can flow from the brow of ſo high and barren a mountain. 
Five or fix paces from Sinai, they ſhow a rock, out of which, they ſay, Moſes 
made the water to flow. | 

The Mohammedans call Mount Sinai Gibel Mouſa, the mountain of Meſes. And D'Hrzs. 
Mohammed begins one of the chapters of the Koran with this oath : 1 ſwear by 3 9 


the fig, by the olive, by Mount Sinai, and by the ſure and faithful city. 
Vox. II. 5 1 SINTOISTS. 
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SINTOISTS. A religious ſect among the Japaneſe, fo called becauſe they 
profeſs the Sinto-religion. Sin, in the language of that country, ſignifies Heroes, 
Genii, or Demi- gods. The Sintoiſts are perfect Epicureans, placing their whole 
happineſs in preſent and ſenſual enjoyments. Notwithſtanding which, they have 
a confuſed idea of the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of happineſs or 
miſery. They acknowledge a ſupreme Being, who dwells in the higheſt heavens, 
and ſeveral inferior or ſubordinate deities, who reſide in the ſtars : but they pay 
no divine adoration to them, fince, in their opinion, they never concern them- 
ſelves with human affairs. As to divine worſhip, they content themſelves with 
paying it only to ſome particular deities, who preſide over the elements, and the vari- 
ous works of nature. They imagine, that, as the employment of theſe gods obliges 
them to ſojourn but at a ſmall diſtance from mankind, they are more ready and 
able to aſſiſt or hurt them. | | 

The Sintoiſts require great purity both of mind and body. The former conſiſts 


in a ſtrict obedience to the laws both of nature and their country: The latter in 


abſtaining from blood, from all manner of fleſh, and from touching the dead. 
Whoever violates theſe precepts is excluded from their pagods. The leaſt ſpot of 
blood renders a perſon polluted for ſeven days together. And they are ſo extremely 


rigid in this reſpect, that they imagine another's impurity may be communicated 


to them by the organs of hearing or fight: for which reaſon they will not converſe 
with, or ſo much as look upon, ſuch perſons as are polluted. This exceſs of purity 
is repreſented in their temples by the emblem of three apes, one having his paws 
over his eyes, another upon his mouth, and the third upon his ears. go ol 

They are religious obſervers of the ſolemn feſtivals inſtituted in honour of their 
gods. At this time they waſh and purify themielves, and put on a ceremonial 
habit called Kamiſiino. Then they go into their pagods with an air of gravity and 
ſedateneſs. As ſoon as they enter the outward court, there is a large reſervoir of 


Water, in which they are obliged to waſh their hands before they proceed any 


farther. After this ablution, they approach the Temple with downcaſt eyes, and 


an air of contrition. Then they preſent themſelves before a large looking-glaſs, 


which is an emblem of the deity, who ſees all things, as in a glaſs. Here the 


| kneel down, and ſay their prayers. Then they make certain oblations ; after which 


they ring a bell three times, as a teſtimony of their affection for the gods, who, 


as they imagine, take great delight in ſuch ſounds. 


The Sintoiſts look upon Pilgrimages as an eſſential article of their religion. The 
principal of theſe is that of Je, called Sanga. Jſie is a famous Temple of the god 
Ten- ſio-daisſin, and is ſurrounded with ſeveral little chapels, dedicated to the inferior 
deities. Near this temple is eſtabliſhed a religious order, who aſſume the title of 


miniſters and meſſengers of the gods, whoſe province it is to accommodate with 


| lodgings all the pilgrims, who reſort to this ſacred place. 


They are obliged, at leaſt once in their lives, to perform the Sanga. For which 
purpoſe the prieſts preſent each pilgrim with an Ofaray, which is a kind of certi- 
ficate, or an abſolution, entitling him to appear before the gods. As ſoon as the 
pilgrims ſet out for the Sanga, their friends, who ſtay at home, hang up a cord at 
their doors, and twiſt white paper round it, to keep ſuch perſons from the houſe, 


as are in the higheſt degree of pollution : for ſhould any ſuch enter their doors, it 


would expoſe the poor pilgrim to the moſt dreadful calamities, and frightful dreams. 
During his whole journey, he muſt abſtain from all carnal pleaſures, and even from 
the lawful embraces of his own wife. 

As ſoon as the pilgrims arrive at Iſie, they are conducted by one of the prieſts 
to the temple, where they are ſhewed the images of the gods, and acquainted 
with their awſul and illuſtrious titles. After this viſitation, they repair to a cave, 
which they call the region of the heavens, becauſe Ten-ſio-dai-ſin, having retired 
thereinto, deprived the ſun and ſtars of their light, and ſpread darkneſs over the 
face of the whole earth, to demonſtrate that he is the ſupreme being, and ſource 
of light, Not far from this cave is the chapel of a Cami, or image of the ſun, 
mounted on a black cow; in which the pilgrims perform their devotions. After 
this, they are re-conducted to the temple of Ten- ſio-dai-ſin, to whom they open 
all the ſecrets of their hearts. 

The pilgrims uſually carry a ſtaff in their hands, and wear at their girdles a 
ſmall bucket, which ſerves them to drink out of. They likewiſe wear hats made 
of reeds, on the brims of which are written their names, and the places of their 


Pn nativity 
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nativity and reſidence, On their return from this pilgrimage, they wear over their 
common dreſs a little white veſtment, without ſleeves, whereon their names are 
embroidered both before and behind. The Grandees of Japan, and the tributary 
kings, perform this pilgrimage by proxy. And the emperor diſcharges himſelf of 
this duty by annually ſending embaſſadors to the pagod of Iſie. 

The idea, which the Sintoiſts entertain of the origin of nature, is, that, in the 
beginning, the Chaos floated, as a fiſh ſkims along the ſurface of a river : from 


whence aroſe ſomething like a thorn or prickle, which being capable of motion 
and variation became a ſoul or ſpirit. 


SOCINIANS. A ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, ſo called from their founder HonssEcx. 
Fauſtus Socinus, a native of Sienna in Italy. Sum. Controv. 
This Herefiarch, from his youth, gave proofs of a fine and extenſive genius: © ein. 
but the misfortune he had of imbibing very early the doctrines of Michael Servetuss . 
gave a wrong byaſs to his judgment. Being afraid leſt his opinions ſhould expoſe Bay u, Dict. 
him to the ſeverities of the Inquiſition, he left Italy, and retired into France. Hit. Crit 
About the year 1574, he began openly to declare againſt the Catholic Faith. At MOR 
firſt he joined himſelt with Blandratus in Tranſylvania ; and they both endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh, in that country, the doctrines of Servetus againſt the myſtery of the 
Holy Trinity, and all the other errors of that Sectariſt. The applauſes Socinus re- 

_ ceived from all the heretics, who at that time infeſted Tranſylvania, flattered his 
vanity, and inſpired him with a deſign of eſtabliſhing a religion entirely new, He 
began with publiſhing, that Luther, Calvin, and other reformers, had indeed purged 
religion from many ſuperſtitions, which had been introduced into it, but that the) 
had not entirely purified it. Afterwards he openly declared againſt the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and taught; _ 1 . 

I. That the Eternal Father was the one only God; that the Word was no more 
than an expreſſion of the Godhead; and had not exiſted from all eternity: And 
that Jeſus Chriſt was God no otherwiſe than by his ſuperiority above all creatures, 
who were put in ſubjection to him by the Father. 

II. That Jeſus Chriſt was not a Mediator between God and men, but ſent into 
the world to ſerve as a pattern of their conduct; and that he aſcended up to heaven 

only, as it were, to take a journey thither. 

III. That the puniſhment of hell will laſt but for a certain time, after which 
both body and ſoul will be deſtroyed. And, 

IV. That it is not lawful for Princes to make war. . 

Theſe four tenets were what Socinus defended with the greateſt zeal: in other 
matters, he was a Lutheran or a Calviniſt. The truth is, he did but refine upon 
the errors of all the Anti-Trinitarians, who had gone before him. 

The Socinians ſpread extremely in Poland, Lithuania, and Tranſylvania. Their 
chief ſchool was at Racow, and there all their firſt books were publiſhed. Their 
ſentiments are explained at large in their Catechiſm, printed ſeveral times under the 
title of Catecheſis Ecclefiarum Polonicarum unum Deum patrem, illiuſque filium uni- 
genitum, una cum Sancto Spiritu, ex ſacra ſeriptura confitentum, They were ex- 
terminated out of Poland in 1655; fince which time they have been chiefly ſheltered 
in Holland: where, tho' their public meetings have been prohibited, they find 
means to conceal themſelves under the names of Arminians and Anabaptiſts. 


SOLOMONS TEMPLE. See TemeLE of JERUSALEM. 
SOLOMONSSONG. See CAN TICLES, 


SOMMONACODOM. The principal deity of the Siameſe, a people 
NE 5 | 

According to the theology of that people, Sommonacodom was born a god, T,acuasy, 
and immediately after his birth, without any maſter to inſtruct him, acquired a Voyage de 
perfect knowledge of every thing relating to heaven, earth, paradiſe, hell, and the dm, & . 
molt impenetrable ſecrets of nature. At the fame time he recollected every thing he 
had done in the different lives he had paſſed through, and, having taught the people 
theſe great things, he left them in writing for the inſtruction of poſterity, In 
theſe books he relates of himſelf, that, being become a god, he was deſirous of 
manifeſting his divinity to men by ſome extraordinary prodigy. Immediately he 
e | found 
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found himſelf lifted up into the air in a throne glittering with gold and precious 
ſtones, which came forth out of the earth in the place where he then was; and, 
at the ſame inſtant of time, the angels deſcending from heaven paid him the honour 
and worſhip due to him. He relates farther, that, from the time he began to 
aſpire to divinity, he had returned into the world five hundred and fifty times under 
different figures ; and that, in each tranſmigration, he had always been the chief, 
and as it were prince, of thoſe animals, under whoſe figure he was born: that, 
being an Ape, he had delivered a city, which was infeſted by a dreadful monſter : 
that he had been a very powerful king, and that, ſeven days before he ſhould have 
obtained the ſovereign dominion of the univerſe, he had retired, in imitation of a 
certain Anchoret, with his wife and two children, to a diſtant ſolitude, where he 
died to the world and his paſſions. He had travelled all over the world, teaching 
men the true religion, which he left in writing to his poſterity. He had gained 


many diſciples, who, in quality of prieſts, made it their particular profeſſion to 


imitate him, wearing the ſame kind of habit, and obſerving the ſame rules of life. 
Being arrived at the 82d year of his age, he died of a violent cholic, and his 
ſoul aſcended to the eighth heaven. His body was burnt ; but his bones were pre- 
ſerved, part of which are ſtill kept in the kingdom of Pegu, and the other part in 
that of Siam. os ; ; 
Sommonacodom, they ſay, had a brother, named Thevathat, who paſſed thro' 


as many tranſmigrations as his brother, and was always born at the fame time with 


bim. Thevathat aſpired likewiſe to divinity, but was always inferior to his brother. 
However, having a great deal of wit and addreſs, he found means to ſet up a new 


ſect, and engaged ſeveral nations and princes to follow his doctrine. And this di- 
vided the world into two parties, the one following the doctrines of Sommonacodom, 
the other thoſe of Thevathat. This oppoſition to his brother drew a very ſevere 
puniſhment on Thevathat. For when Sommonacodom was become a god, he beheld 
his brother in the eighth region of hell, nailed to a croſs, crowned with thorns, 
and ſuffering the crueleſt torments. Hereupon, taking pity on him, he propoſed 


to him, as a condition of his releaſe, three words, to be adored by him; namely, 


Phuthang, Thamang, Sangkhang ; that is, ſay the Siameſe, God, the Word of God, 
and the Imitator of God. Thevathat conſented to adore the two firſt words; but 
would not comply as to the third, becauſe it ſignified a prieſt or Imitator of God, 


proteſting that prieſts were ſinful men, and therefore deſerved no reſpect. For this 


reaſon, ſay they, he ſtill ſuffers, and will continue to ſuffer, many thouſand years, 
in hell. 1 „ 
Sommonacodom left the print of his feet in three ſeveral countries, vi. in the 
kingdoms of Siam and Pegu, and in the iſland of Ceylan. Theſe places are fre- 
quented by multitudes of pilgrims, and many miracles are faid to be wrought there. 
This deity had two favourite diſciples, whoſe ſtatues ſtand behind him on his 


| altars. They relate of one of them, that once upon a time he turned the earth 


Metam. I. 11. 
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upſide down, at the earneſt ſollicitation of the damned, and took in the hollow of 
his hand all the fire that was in hell; but notwithſtanding he uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours, he could never extinguiſh it. Whereupon he humbly entreated Sommo- 
nacodom, that he would undertake this charitable office. But the god refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, ſaying, Should mankind once jhake off the fear of puniſh- 
ment, they would grow abandoned, and moſt deſperately wicked. 

The Siameſe live in conſtant expectation of a ſecond Sommonacodom, whoſe 
coming, they fay, was foretold by the firſt, This expectation makes them very 
eaſy of belief, and ſuperſtitious. And hence they have been deluded by ſeveral 
impoſtors, pretending to be this ſecond Sommonacodom. Particularly we are told 
of a young Siameſe, whom the Bonzes dreſſed up in this fictitious character. After 
they had carried on the cheat as long as it would yield them any profit, they gave 
out, that the god intended to burn himſelf; and accordingly they burnt him in 
reality, after having ſtupified his ſenſes by ſome ſoporiferous potion, 


SOMNUS. Shep. An imaginary deity of the Greeks and Romans. This god, 
and the place of his reſidence, are beautifully deſcribed by Ovid, in the follow- 
ing verſes: | 


Eſt prope Cimmerios longo ſpelunca receſlu, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus & penetralia Somni : 


7 . Quo 
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Quo nunquam radiis oriens mediuſve cadenſve 
Phoebus adire poteſt: nebulæ caliggine miſtz 
Exhalantur humo ; dubiæque crepuſcula lucis. 
Non vigil ales ibi criſtati cantibus oris 

Evocat Auroram ; nec voce filentia rumpunt 
Solicitive canes, canibuſve ſagacior anſer. 

Non fera, non pecudes, non moti flamine rami, 
Humanzve ſonum reddunt convicia linguæ. 
Muta quies habitat: ſaxo tamen exit ab imo 
Rivus aquæ Lethes ; per quem cum murmure labens 
Invitat ſomnos crepitantibus unda lapillis. 
Ante fores antri fœcunda papavera florent, 
Innumeræque herbz, quarum de lacte foporem 
Nox legit, & ſpargit per opacas humida terras. 
Janua, quæ verſo ſtridorem cardine reddat, 
Nulla domo tota ; cuſtos in limine nullus. 

At medio torus eſt, ebeno ſublimis in atra, 
Plumeus, atricolor, pullo velamine tectus ; 
Quo cubat ipſe Deus, membris languore ſolutis. 
Hunc circa paſſim varias imitantia formas 
Somnia vana jacent totidem, quot meſſis ariſtas, 
Sylva gerit frondes, ejectas littus arenas. 
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Near the Cimmerians, in bis dark abode, 
Deep in a cavern, dwells the drowzy god: 
Whoſe gloomy manſion nor the riſing fun, 
Nor ſetting, viſits, nor the Iightſome noon ; 
But lazy vapours round the region fly, 
Perpetual twilight, and a doubtful Sy. 

No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, 
Or with his horny bill provoke the day; 

Nor «watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geeſe, 
Difturb with mghtly noſe the ſacred peace; 
Nor beaſt of nature, nor the tame are nigh, 
Nor trees with tempeſt rock'd, nor human cry: 
But ſafe repoſe, without an air of breath, 
Dcwoells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow 

Ariſing upwards from the rock below, 

The palace moats, and oer the pebbles creeps, 
And with foft murmurs calls the coming ſleeps. 
Around it's entry nodding poppies grow, 

And all cool fimples that fweet reſt beſtow : 

Night from ther plants their ſleepy virtue drains, 
And paſſing ſheds it on the filent plains. 

No door there was, th' ungarded houſe to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. 
But in the gloomy court was rais'd a bed,. 

Stuff d with black plumes, and on an Ebon-ſted : | 
Black was the covering too, where lay the god, 13 [ 

And ſlept ſupine, his limbs diſplay d abroad. _ 
About his head fantaſtic viſions fly, 

Which various images of things ſupply, 
And mock their forms; the leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears on fields, nor ſands upon the ſhore, DRYDEN. 


The reaſons of the worſhip, paid to the god of Sleep, namely, the benefits man- 
kind receives from his influence, are expreſſed in that addreſs of Iris to Somnus: 


Somne, quies rerum, placidiſſime, ſomne, deorum, Ibid, v. 623. 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit ; qui corda diurnis 
Feſſa miniſteriis mulces, raparaſque labor: ! 
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2242222 O facred reſt, 

Sweet pleafing ſleep, of all the pow'rs the beſt ! | 

O peace of mind] repairer of decay, 
Whoſe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day : 0 

Care ſbuns thy ſoft approach, and ſorrow flies away ! DRYDEx. 


Sleep was ſaid to be the ſon of Erebus or Night. He is generally repreſented as a 


child lying aſleep, ſometimes with wings, and ſometimes without. He was father 
of Morpheus, Icelus, and Phantaſus. See MoreHEvs. 


SONNITES. Among the Mohammedans, are the Orthodox Muſſulmans, 
or true believers, in oppoſition to the ſeveral heretical ſects, particularly the 
Schiites, or followers of Ali. See SCHIITES. | 1 85 

The Sonnites are fo called, becauſe they believe in the Sonna, or book of Mo- 
hammedan traditions; which the Schiites reject, as an apocryphal book, and not 
derived to them from their legiſlator. . 

The Sonna is, among the Mohammedans, what the Miſua is with the Jews; 
and there is the ſame oppoſition and enmity between the Sonnites and Schiites, 
as between the Rabbiniſts and Caraites, See MisNA, CARAITES, and RAB- 
BINS. 


The Turks aſſume the name of Sonnites, in oppolition to the Perſians, who 


are Schiites. The former think it unlawful to detain as ſlaves any who are 


Sonnites, tho taken in war: if any ſuch are rebels, they muſt either be puniſhed 
with death, or releaſed. But this law is not obſerved by the Tartars, tho' they 
are Mohammedans of the fame ſect with the Turks. | 


SOSIPOLIS. A deity, antiently worſhipped by the people of Elis, in 


the Peloponneſus. The name ſignifies Saviour of the city. The origin of this 


god, and the worſhip paid to him, is as follows. 8 | 

The Eleans being at war with the Arcadians, and the two armies being ready 
to engage, a woman, carrying a young child in her arms, appeared in the cam 
of the Eleans, and promiſed them a powerful aſſiſtance: then, laying her child 


down upon the ground, ſhe diſappeared. Whereupon, when the battles joined, a 


prodigious ſerpent was ſeen fighting for the Eleans, in the fame place where the 
infant had been depoſited. The Arcadians, terrified at this fight, fled away, and 
left the Eleans victorious ; who placed the woman and her child in the number 


of the gods, calling the former Ilithia, and the latter So/ipolrs. 


The Eleans built a temple to theſe deities, wherein were two altars, one for 
the mother, and the other for the ſon. The ſtatues of Sofipolis repreſented a young 


child, dreſſed in a robe ſpangled with ſtars, and holding in his hand a Cornu Copia 


or horn of plenty. 


The name Soſipolis was frequently given to Jupiter, in thoſe places, of which he 
was more particularly accounted the preſerver or tutelary deity. | 


SPONSORS. Among Chriſtians, are thofe perſons, who, in the office of 
Baptiſm, anſwer, or are ſureties for, the perſons baptized. 

In the antient Church, they reckoned three ſorts of Sponſors. 1. For children, 
who could not renounce, or profeſs, or anſwer for themſelves. 2. For ſuch adult 
perſons, as by reaſon of ſickneſs or infirmity were in the ſame condition as children, 


incapable of anſwering for themſelves. 3. For all adult perſons in general. 


The Sponſors for children were obliged to anſwer to all the interrogatories uſually 
made in Baptiſm, and then to be the Guardians of their Chriſtian education. In 
moſt caſes, parents were Sponſors for their own children : and the extraordinar 
caſes, in which they were preſented by others, were ſuch, where the parent could 
not, or would not, perform that kind office for them; as when ſlaves were pre- 
ſented for baptiſm by their maſters; or children, whoſe parents were dead, were 
brought by any charitable perſons, who would take pity on them ; or children, 
expoſed by their parents, who were ſometimes taken up by the holy Virgins of the 
Church, and by them preſented unto baptiſm. In theſe caſes, where ſtrangers be- 
came ſureties for children, they were not obliged, by virtue of their ſuretiſhip, to 
maintain them ; but the Church was charged with this care, and they were ſup- 


ported 
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ported out of the common ſtock. All that was required of ſuch Sponſors was, 
firſt, to anſwer to the ſeveral interrogatories in baptiſm ; and, ſecondly, to take 
care, by good admonitions and inſtructions, that they performed their part of the 
covenant they engaged in. | 1 
The ſecond fort of Sponſors were to anſwer for ſuch adult perſons, as were CAI. Com. 
incapable of anſwering for themſelves. Theſe were ſuch as were ſuddenly ſtruck * Ich. X. 
ſpeechleſs, or ſeized with a phrenzy thro' the violence of ſome diſtemper, and the 
like. And they might be baptized, if their friends could teſtify, that they had 
before-hand deſired baptiſm. In which caſe, the fame friends became Sponſors for 
them, making the very ſame anſwers for them, that they did for children. 
The third fort of Sponſors were for ſuch adult perſons, as were able to anſwer 
for themſelves. For theſe alſo had their ſureties, and no perſons antiently were : 
' baptized without them. It was no part of the office of theſe Sponſors to anſwer Avcusr. de 
to the interrogatories made in baptiſm : the adult perſons were to anſwer for them- Bt. | + 
ſelves, according to that plain ſentence of the Goſpel, He is of age, let him anfwer 
for himſelf. The only buſineſs of Sponſors, in this caſe, was, to be Guardians of 
their ſpiritual life, and to take care of their inſtruction and morals both before 
and after baptiſm. This office was chiefly impoſed upon the Deacons for the men, 
and the Deaconeſſes for the women. = 
Antiently, there was no prohibition of any ſorts of men from performing this 
charitable office ; excepting only Catechumens, Energumens, Heretics, and Peni- 
tents ; that is, perſons who as yet were never in full communion with the Church, 
or ſuch as had forfeited the privileges of baptiſm and Church-communian by their 
crimes or errors; ſuch perſons being deemed incapable of afliſting others, who 
ſtood in need of affiſtance themſelves. In the time of Charles the Great, the 
Council of Mentz forbad fathers to be Sponſors for their own children: and this 255 INE: 
was the firſt prohibition of this ſort. 3 N 
It is obſervable, that antiently no more than one Sponſor was required, namely 
a man for a man, and a woman for a woman. In the caſe of infants, no regard 
was had to the difference of ſex : for a virgin might be Sponſor for a male child, 
and a father for his children, whether male or female. This practice was con- 
firmed by the council of Metz, upon a reaſon, which is ſomething peculiar. For 
they concluded, that, becauſe there is but one God, one Faith, and one Baptiſm, 
| therefore an infant ought to have but one Sponſor. = 
TV : In the modern Chriſtian Church, the office of Sponſors, or ſureties in Baptiſm, 
is better known, than practiſed, We call them Godfasbers and Godmothers. 
See the article BAPTISM. . 


STATIONS cr STATIONARY DAYS. In the Chriſtian 
Church, are the weekly-faſts on Wedneſdays and Fridays, otherwiſe called half- 
faſts, and faſts of the fourth and fixth days of the week, in Latin Feria quarta 
and ſexta. 8 . 5 | | 
Theſe faſts are certainly as antient as the time of Clemens Alexandrinus and BISS, 
Tertullian, who both mention them. And the reaſon of their inſtitution was, 1 Locked. 
becauſe on the fourth day of the week the Jews took council to kill our Lord; © 
and on the ſixth day our Lord fuftered. Theſe faſts being in continual uſe every 
week throughout the year, except in the fifty days between Eaſter and Whitſun- 
tide, were not kept with that rigour and ſtrictneſs, which was obſerved in the 
time of Lent , for they held no longer than till three in the afternoon ; whereas 
the Lent-faſts continued till evening. Prudentius deſcribes one of theſe Stations 


or weekly faſts in the following verſes : 


Nona ſubmiſſum rotat hora ſolem, 8 
Partibus vix dum tribus evolutis Hymn. 8. 
Quarta devexo ſupereſt in axe | 
Portio lucis. 


Nos brevis voti dape vindicata, 

Solvimus feſtum, fruimurque menſis 

Affatim plenis, quibus imbuatur 
Plena voluptas. 


1. . 


Au dust. 


Ep. 86. 


aſide. 


i. e. It is now near the ninth hour, or three o'clock in the afternoon. We now offer 


up our prayers, and receive the Euchariſt ; and then we break off our faſt, and go to 
our ordinary refreſhments. 


The Montaniſts were for having theſe Faſts obſerved with the utmoſt rigour, 
and continued from morning till evening, not as ordinary uſages and cuſtoms of 
the Church, but as neceſſary and indiſpenſible injunctions, lately given to the 
world by the new inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, ſpeaking in their great prophet 
Montanus. This was the diſpute between them and the Church, as appears by 
Tertullian's book De FJejuniis adverſus Pſychicos. And upon this they made a 
ſchiſm, and ſet up a new communion, and conventicles in oppoſition to the Church. 
gee MONT ANIS Ts. 

About the time of the council of Eliberis, Saturday was made a Faſt in ſome 
of the weſtern Churches. So that for ſome time they obſerved three Faſts in a 
week. But in length of time the Saturday-Faſt grew more in repute, than the 
Wedneſday ; which by degrees came to be neglected or omitted, till at laſt, in - 
all Churches, which embraced the Saturday-Faſt, Wedneſday was wholly laid 


Station, in the Church of Rome, is a word uſed to denote certain Churches, 
where indulgences are to be had on certain days, Thus, for inſtance, in the 
Roman Kalendar, we find; RS 
Monday in Rogation-week. Station at S. Maria Maggiore's. 
Tueſday. Station at St John Lateran's, and St Maria Novella's. 
% T ont 5 
And after the ſame manner in other parts of the year. It was St Gregory that 
ſixed the ſtations at Rome, and marked them down in his Sacramentary, as they 


nc ſtand in the Roman Miſſal. 


Acts vi. 


Ac vii. 


Station is alſo a ceremony in the Romiſh Church, wherein the prieſts or 
canons go out of the choir, to ſing an anthem before the crucifix, or the image 
of our Lad xu. N 


8. 8S TEP HE N's DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved 


on the 26th of December, in memory of the firſt martyr St Stephen. 


The Scripture gives us no particular account of the country or kindred of 


St Stephen. That he was a Jew, appears from his apology, Acis vii. And anti- 
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quity reckons him, and that probably enough, among the ſeventy diſciples. As to his 


character, he is deſcribed as a man full of faith and the holy Ghejt, He was one of 
the firſt deacons of the Church, inſtituted by the Apoſtles to ſuperintend the ne- 
ceſſities of the poor, and to keep and diſtribute the treaſures of the Church. 

This holy man was violently oppoſed by ſeveral members of five ſynagogues, of 


which there were many at Jeruſalem, eſtabliſhed for expounding the Law, and for 


prayer. Theſe often diſputed with Stephen: but, notwithſtanding their ſubtilty 
and learning, they were not able to refit the wiſdom and the ſpirit by which he 


ſpake, Being battled in this attempt, they ſuborned certain profligate perſons, to 


undermine him. by falſe accuſations, and to charge him with #/aſpþheming againſt 
Moſes and againſt God. St Stephen made his defence before the people ; in which 
he repreſented to them, that if they would look back to their forefather Abraham, 
they would find, that God choſe him to be a father of the faithful, and that he 
ſerved God acceptably without thoſe external rites they laid ſo great ſtreſs upon: 
that, when he entered into covenant with him, he uſed no ceremony but that 
of circumciſion ; and that, without any other fixed rite but this, the ſucceeding 
patriarchs worſhipped God for ſeveral ages, till the time of Moſes : that, when 
their fathers lapſed into idolatry, God commanded Moles to ſet up a Tabernacle, 
as a place of publick worſhip ; which, after ſome years, gave place to a ſtanding 
Temple, deſigned by David, but built by Solomon; which however was not 
abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering the nature of that infinite Being whom they 
worſhipped: that therefore there could be no neceſſity for the Moſaic rites, as 
they pretended ; eſpecially ſince they were deſigned to laſt but for a time. He 
added that it was their refractory humour, as it had been their anceſtors, 70 ret 
* the holy Ghoſt, and to perſecute and ſlay thoſe prophets, who foretold the coming 
* of the Meſſias; the holy One, of whom they had ſo lately been the betrayers and 
* murderers.” This defence ſo exaſperated his judges, that they immediately 
1 2 condemned 
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condemned him to death. Accordingly St Stephen was ſtoned, a puniſhment in- 
flicted by the Jews for the greateſt crimes, ſuch as blaſphemy, idolatry, Sc. The 
witneſſes, whoſe hands were to be firſt upon him, putting off, according to cuſtom, 
their upper garments, laid them down at the feet of Saul, afterwards the great 
Apoſtle St Paul; whilſt the holy martyr prayed for his murtherers in the very article 
of death. His body was carried to be buried by devout men, who, from a ſenſe 
of the loſs of ſo pious and good a man, made great lamentation for him. 


 STOORJUNKARE. An inferior deity, or idol, of the Laplanders. ee 
He is ſuppoſed to act only as vicar, or vice-gerent, of the god Thor. The word, Link 
in their language, ſignifies a Ruler or Governor. See THOR. 
Stoorjunkare is a kind of domeſtic deity : for every family has an idol of him 
peculiar to itſelf, He is repreſented under the form of a large ſtone, hewn in a 
very artleſs manner. Sometimes they have no ſculpture of him at all, but content 
themſelves with ſuch unpoliſhed ſtones as they meet with in the mountains; and 
they imagine, it is not nature or chance, but Stoorjunkare himſelf, that directs 
them in their ſearch after him. This ſtone-god is likewiſe frequently ſupplied with 
a numerous family; that is, they range ſeveral other ſtones round about him, one 
of which they call his wife, others his ſons and daughters, and the reſt his do- 
meſtic ſervants, 1 
The Laplanders pretend, that all the bleſſings they enjoy are derived to them 
thro' the wiſe adminiſtration of Stoorjunkare. He is the guardian and protector 
of the beaſts of the field ; and conſequently it is to him they muſt make their 
application for ſucceſs in the chace. They believe, they cannot ſerve him in a 
more acceptable manner, than by reſorting to thoſe places, where he chuſes to re- 
fide. Theſe are rocks, marſhes, and caverns, where, it is faid, he frequently 
honours his votaries with his perſonal appearance. | 


 STYLIT #. [Lat.] Or, Pillariſis. A particular fort of Monks in the 
antient Chriſtian Church, ſo called from their taking up a ſingular way of living 
perpetually upon a pu/lar. 1 5 
Simeon, ſirnamed Stylites, was the firſt who introduced this ſort of life among the Ev45*: I. 1. 
monaſtic orders. And the novelty of it at firſt was ſo offenſive to the Egyptian 
Monks, that they ſent anathematizing letters againſt him; but afterwards they 
greatly approved it. The ſeverity of this way of living was not very inviting, and 
therefore it made but few proſelytes. We read of another Simeon, in the time 
of Mauricius, who lived ſixty years upon a pillar, and is commonly called Simeon 
Stylites junior, to diſtinguiſh him from the former. We are alſo told of one Alip- I. J. 6. 23- 
pius, biſhop of Adrianople, who renounced his See, to live upon a pillar, where 
(the ſtory ſays) he continued ſeventy years, having two choirs of Virgins, and one 
of Monks attending him, with whom he ſung pſalms night and day. 


8 T VX. One of the rivers of Hell, according to the poetical ſyſtem of Theo- 
logy. It has it's name from the Greek $gvg4w to hate, Hence our poet Milton: 


Abborred Styx, the flood of deadly hate. 5 Paradiſe loſt. 
| | | 2. v. 577. 
It is frequently confounded with the other infernal rivers, namely Acheron, Cocytus, 
and Phlegethon. Thus, in Virgil, when Æneas approaches the river, where Charon 
ferried over the dead, the poet ſays; La 


Hinc via, Tartarei que fert Acherontis ad undas. | En. I. 6. 
| | | V. 295. 
And preſently after; 
Navita quos jam inde ut Stygia proſpexit ab unda. Ibid. 385. 


The gods, particularly Jupiter, uſed to ſwear by the river Styx; and this was 
thought to be the moſt binding and irrevocable oath. Ovid indeed tells us, Jupiter 
frequently broke this oath to Juno: | 


Vor. II. 5 L. Jupiter 
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Art. Amator. 
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Conc. Laod. 


C. 21. 


Ib. c. 22. 
Conc. Carth. 
4. c. 5. 


EusEB. I. 6, 
e. 43. 


8 U C 
Jupiter ex alto perjuria ridet amantum, 
Et jubet Aolios irrita ferre Notos. 
Per Styga Junoni falſum jurare ſolebat 
Jupiter: exemplo nunc favet ipſe ſuo. 


Jove fits above, forgiving with @ ſmile 

The perjuries that eaſy maids beguile. 

He fwore to Funo by the Stygian late 

Forfworn, he dares not an example make ; 
DRYDEN. 


Or puniſh falſbood, for his own dear ſake. 
See ACHERON, CocyTvus, and PHLEGETHON: 


SUB-DEACONS. An inferior order of clergy in the Chriſtian Church 
ſo called from their being employed in ſubordination to the Deacons. 
The firſt notice we have of this order, in any writers, 1s about the middle of 
the IIId Century, when Cyprian lived, who ſpeaks of Sub-deacons as ſettled in 
the Church in his time. The author of the Conſtitutions refers them to an apo- 
ſtolical inſtitution, and brings in St Thomas the Apoſtle giving directions to biſhops 
for their ordination. But in this he is ſingular ; it being the general opinion, 
that Sub-deacons are meerly of Eccleſiaſtical inſtitution. = 

As to their office, it was, to fit and prepare the facred veſſels and utenfils of the 
altar, and deliver them to the Deacons in the time of divine ſervice, But they 
were not allowed to miniſter as Deacons at the altar; no not ſo much as to come 
within the rails of it, to ſet a patin or cup, or the oblations of the people, thereon. 


5 


Another of their offices was, to attend the doors of the church during the Com- 


munion-ſervice, Beſides which offices in the church, they had another out of 
the church, which was, to carry the biſhop's letters or meſſages to foreign Churches. 
As to their ordination, it was performed without impoſition of hands, and the 
ceremony conſiſted in their receiving an empty patin and cup from the hands of 
the biſhop, and an ewer and towel from the archdeacon. e 1 
The ſingularity of the Church of Rome was remarkable, in keeping up to the 
exact number of ſeven ſubdeacons: whereas in other Churches the number was 
indefinite. . 3 
The employment of the Sub-deacons, in the Romiſh Church, is to take care of 
the holy veſſels, to prepare and pour water upon the wine in the chalice, to ſin 


the epiſtle at ſolemn maſſes, to bring and hold the book of the goſpels to the 


Arkr's Ri- 


tual. 


Deacon, to give it the prieſt to kiſs, to carry the croſs in proceſſions, and to 


receive the oblations of the people. The biſhop, when he confers the order of 
Sub-deacon, cauſes the candidate to lay his hands on a cup and patin, both empty, 
ſaying to him at the ſame time, videte cujus miniſterium vobis traditur, &c. take 
care of the miniſtry which is committed to your charge, and preſent yourſelf unto 
God in ſuch a manner as may be agreeable to him, After which, the candidate 
lays his hand on the Epiſtles, and the biſhop ſays, receive this book, and the power 


of reading the Epiſtles in the holy Church of God. The perſon to be ordained muſt 


preſent himſelf cloathed in a white Albe, and holding a lighted taper in- bis right 
hand. After the litanies, &c. the biſhop cloaths him with the Ami, faying, 
accipe amidtum, per quem defignatur caſtigatio vocis, that is, receive the Ami, which 


 denates the bridle of ſpeech. He then puts the Maniple on his left arm, telling him, 


that it ſignifies zhe fruit of good works ; and cloaths him with the Dalmatica, letting 


him know that it is the garment of joy. 


rn 


VARRO. 


The office of ſub-deacon does not ſubſiſt in the Church of England. 


SUCCESS. An imaginary deity of the antient Romans, who had recourſe 
to this god, to implore an happy event of any buſineſs they took in hand. 

The famous Praxiteles made a curious ſtatue of Succeſs, which was placed in 
the Capitol. It repreſented the figure of a man, holding a cup in one hand, and 
in the other an ear of corn and a poppy-ſtalk : the cup ſignified the joy procured 
by this god; the ear of corn the benefits he beſtowed; and the poppy the eaſe 
and quiet of mind, which good ſucceſs brings along with it. 


SUCCOT H- 
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SUCCOTH-BENOTH. An idol, or falſe god, of the antient Ba- 
bylonians. For thus we read: Howbeif every nation pay « gods of their own, &c, 2 Kings xvit 
And the men of Babylon made Succoth-Benoth, &c. Theſe Babylonians were “ © 
thoſe, who had been ſettled in the country of Samaria by Salmanaſſar or Efar- 
haddon, kings of Aſſyria, and who continued to worſhip the ſame gods they had 
ſerved in their own country, The Rabbins pretend, that Succoth-Benoth was 
worſhipped under the figure of a hen and chickens. 


Some learned men underſtand by Succoth-Benoth, not an idol, but an idolatrous Ser, de 
and wicked cuſtom, and tranſlate the word by Tents of the young women, or places Diis Syris, 
of proſtitution, where all young women once in their lives proſtituted themſelves t. 2 © 7: 
to ſtrangers, in honour of the goddeſs Milytta, or Venus: a cuſtom, which (as 
Herodotus informs us) was practiſed at Babylon. | Lib. 1. 
SULFI. Certain deities, antiently worſhipped by the Gauls; as appears F. Mowr- 
from the following inſcription, copied from a marble dug up at Maley near gu 


Antiq. in 
Lauſanne. Supplem. T. 2. 
| B. 8. c. 7. 


BAN IRA. ET. DoNIN DA. I. 

D pDALUS. ET. FATO. ICARI. FIL 
I. SULFI1s. SUIS. QUI. cuRAM. 
VESTRA. AGUNT. IDEN. 

Capo. IcARI. F. 


The bad ſtyle of this inſcription is ſuppoſed to be that of the IVth or Vth Cen- 
tury ; and it is no improbable conjecture, that the Sy/phs of the Count de Gabalis 
might be borrowed from theſe antient Sulphs or Sulj. What theſe deities were, 
and how they were worſhipped, is a thing quite unknown. DE 


The SUN. This glorious luminary was the principal, and earlieſt, object of 
idolatrous worſhip in the heathen world. After the deluge, men having loſt the 
knowledge of the true God, and natural reaſon prompting them to look out for, 
and adore, a deity ; they found nothing more worthy their admiration, and con- 
fequently their adoration, than this great and noble Star. For, obſerving the regu- 
larity of it's motions, and the great benefits the world received from it's light and 
heat, they could not conceive that theſe wonderful effects could be produced; 
without it's being animated and informed by ſome vaſt intelligence. This was 
the opinion, not only of the vulgar Pagans, but even of the philoſophers, and is De natura de- 
expreſsly afcribed by Cicero to the Stoics. It was alfo the ſentiment of Plato's orum, I. 1. 
fchool. And the ſame notion prevailed likewiſe in relation to the moon and the 
reſt of the ſtars. 1 5 | IG . 
The Sun was, for a long time, adored, in the Eaſtern nations, without temples, 
or altars: afterwards they erected both, in honour of this god. From the Syrians 
and Phcenicians the Hebrews borrowed the idolatrous worſhip of the Sun, and 
built temples to him, called Chamanim or Hamanim. Theſe were demoliſhed by 2 Chron. 
the good king Joſias, when he put a ſtop to the idolatry of the Iſraelites, and iv. 4- 
reſtored the worſhip of the true God. 
Macrobius, and other learned men, have endeavoured to ſhew, not without a 
good deal of probability, that moſt of the Pagan deities were only the Sun, wor- 
ſhipped under different diſguiſes. Therefore, for a complete account of this god, 
and the worſhip paid to him, ſee the articles of the Pagan deities, particularly 
AeoLLo, ADonis, BAAL, Bacchus, MiTyRa, Os1Ris, &c. See alſo the 
articles IDOLATERS and MooN. $I | 


SUNDAY rr THE LORD'S DAY. A ſolemn feſtival, obſerved 
by Chriſtians on the firſt day of every week, in memory of our Saviour's reſur- 
rection. | 

This is the principal and moſt noted of the Chriſtian feſtivals, and was ob- Bixcnau, 
ſerved, with great veneration, in the antient Church, from the time of the Apoſtles, 2 Becket 
who themſelves are often ſaid to have met, on this day, for divine ſervice. It is my = 
likewiſe called the Sabbath-day, as being ſubſtituted in the room of the Jewiſh Sab- 1 Cor. * 
bath. The antients retained the name Sunday, or Dies Solis, in compliance with the 


1 ordinary 
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Cod. Theod. 
I. 2. tt. 8. 


SUN 

ordinary forms of ſpeech ;- the firſt day of the week being ſo called by the Romans, 
becauſe it was dedicated to the worſhip of the Sun. 5 

Beſides the moſt ſolemn parts of Chriſtian worſhip, which were always per- 
formed on Sundays; this day was diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar reverence and reſpect 
expreſſed towards it in the obſervation of ſome ſpecial laws and cuſtoms. Amon 
theſe we may reckon, in the firſt place, thoſe imperial laws, which ſuſpended all 
proceedings at law on this day, excepting only ſuch as were of abſolute neceſſity, 
or eminent charity, ſuch as the manumiſſion of ſlaves, and the like. This was 


the ſame reſpect, that the old Roman laws paid to the heathen feſtivals, which 


were exempted from all other juridical buſineſs, except in caſes of neceſſity or charity. 
Neither was it only buſineſs of the law, but all ſecular and ſervile employments, 
that were ſuperſeded on this day, ſtill excepting acts of neceſſity and mercy. Con- 


ſtantine indeed allowed works of huſbandry, as earing and harveſt, to be done on 


Cod. Theod. 
I. 15. tit. 5. 


TrrxTULL. 
de coron, mil. 
d. 3. 


Sundays: but this permiſſion was never well approved of by the Church; which 
endeavoured to obſerve a juſt medium in the obſervation of the Lord's day, neither 
indulging Chriſtians in unneceſſary works on that day, nor wholy reſtraining them 
from working, if a great occaſion required it. . 

Another thing, which the Chriſtian laws took care of, to ſecure the honour 
and dignity of the Lord's day, was, that no ludicrous ſports or games ſhould be 
followed on this day. There are two famous laws of the two Theodoſius's to 
this purpoſe, expreſsly forbidding the exerciſes of gladiators, ſtage- plays, and horſe- 
races in the Circus, to be exhibited to the Chriſtians. And by the Eccleſiaſtical 
laws theſe ſort of diverſions were univerſally forbidden to all Chriſtians, on account 
of the extravagancies and blaſphemies that were committed in them. But all ſuch 


recreations and refreſhments, as tended to the preſervation or conveniency of the 


life of man, were allowed on the Lord's day. And therefore Sunday was always 
a.day of feaſting, and it was never allowable to faſt thereon, not even in Lent. 
The great care and concern of the primitive Chriſtians, in the religious ob- 


| ſervation of the Lord's day, appears, firſt, from their conſtant attendance upon all 


the ſolemnities of publick worſhip, from which nothing but ſickneſs, impriſonment, 
baniſhment, or ſome great neceſſity, could detain them: ſecondly, from their zeal 


in frequenting religious aſſemblies, on this day, even in times of the hotteſt perſe- 


cution, when they were often beſet, and ſeized, in their meetings and congre- 
vations : thirdly, from their ſtudious obſervation of the vigils, or nocturnal aſſem- 
blies, that preceded the Lord's day : fourthly, from their eager attendance on 
Sermons, in many places, twice on this day ; and their conſtant reſorting to evening- 
prayers, where there was no ſermon: laſtly, from the ſevere cenſures inflicted on 
thoſe, who violated the laws concerning the religious obſervation of this day; ſuch 
perſons being uſually puniſhed with excommunication, as appears from the Apoſto- 
lical Conſtitutions, and the Canons of ſeveral Councils. | 

In the Romiſh Breviary, and other offices, we meet with a diſtinction of Sundays 


into thoſe of the firſt and ſecond claſs. Sundays of the firſt claſs are, Palm-Sunday, 
Eaſter-day, Advent, Whitſunday, Sc. Thoſe of the ſecond claſs are the common 
Sundays of the year. 


Othman 
Hiſt. P. 1. 


B. 3. C. 2. 
not. z. 


S UNNE T. A name of diſtinction, which the Turks give to thoſe pre- 


cepts of their religion, the obſervance of which may on ſome occaſions be diſ- 
penſed with. 


A 


For inſtance, Salavat or confeſſion of faith, and Zekkiat or yearly beſtowing 
the fiftieth part of their goods upon the poor, are duties which oblige every Muſ- 
ſulman indiſpenfably, and cannot be omitted without forfeiture of ſalvation. But 
circumciſion, and other eccleſiaſtical rites, are Sunnet, that is, may be omitted with- 
out incurring damnation : nay, upon any preſſing neceſſity, the omiſſion of them 


is held to be no {in at all. They therefore never circumciſe till the ſeventh year, 


and think a child dying uncircumciſed before that time will nevertheleſs be ad- 
mitted into paradiſe. Thus likewiſe, if, of the five proſtrations in the noon 
prayers, three only are performed, which are the immediate command of God, 
and the other two, which are only inſtitutions of the prophet, and authorized 


by eccleſiaſtical practice, are omitted, the omiſſion is indeed a fin, but not a 
mortal one, 


1 SUOVETAURILIA 


SUR EE: | 
 SUOVETAUR ILIA [Lat. An antient Roman ſacrifice, ſo called, FEsrus. 
becauſe it conſiſted of a Pig (Sus), a Sheep or rather Ram (Ovid); and a Bull 
(Taurus). They were all males, to denote the maſculine courage of the Roman 

eople. | Tone Y 54 
It was likewiſe called Solitaurilia, becauſe the animals offered up were always 
(flida) whole or uncut. . | 


S UPPLICATIO [Lat.] Supplication. A religious folemnity of the Rox. An: 
antient Romans, uſed, either in times of public calamity, to appeaſe the anger of tig Rom. l. 
the gods; or in times of public rejoicing, by way of thankſgiving for bleſſings 
received, It was moſt commonly employed upon this latter account ; namely, to 
thank the gods for a victory, or the ſucceſs of any enterprize, which had proved 
advantageous to the republic, | N „ Sen 10 {194 <n, 

Upon this occaſion, the temples were opened, and all orders of men viſited 
them, with great ceremony, The whole city rung with joyful acclamations. 
Nothing was heard on all fides but hymns ſung to inſtruments of muſic. The 
altars ſtreamed with the blood of victims; and the feſtival ended with ſports and 
public rejoicings. In a word, the courts of juſtice were ſhut up, and it was 
thought an offence againſt religion, to do any ſervile work on theſe days. 22 . 

To give an inſtance or two of theſe Supplications. In the year of Rome 304, when Livius, & 
Marcus Valerius and Marcus Horatius were Conſuls, a thankſgiving of one day fi, Roman. 
only was ordered for a victory over the Sabines. Camillus, when he had taken 
the city of Veii, obtained a thankſgiving of four days. Pompey, upon finiſhing 
the Mithridatic war, was honoured with a ſupplication of twelve days. Julius 
Cæſar, in his expedition againſt the Gauls, had one of fifteen, and afterwards of 
twenty days. Hirtius Panſa and Octavius Cæſar had the honour of fifty days 
thankſgiving, for raiſing the ſiege of Modena, Laſtly, Cicero takes care to ac- 
quaint us, that one of theſe public thankſgivings was decreed him, for ſuppreſſing 
Catiline's conſpiracy. | „ | 

This ceremony is adopted into the Chriſtian religion, and is practiſed in the 
Romiſh Church, under the name of Proceſſions. See PROckss low. 

SURKHRAG. A Demon, or Genius (according to the Oriental tradi- D'Hzze:- 
tions) who reigned in the mountain of Caf, at the time when the whole n : 
was under the power of the Ginn or Genii. Theſe Genii were not pure ſpirits, 5 
but had bodies, and were ſubject to death. God (they ſay) being exaſperated 
againſt them, on account of their frequent rebellions, reſolved to take the govern- 
ment of the world out of their hands, and give it to another ſort of creatures. 
Accordingly he created Adam, and ordered the Genii to be ſubject to him. But 
Eblis, their chief, refuſed to ſubmit ; for which he and his followers became devils. 

See EBLIS. et „ 8 | o 

But Surkhrag obeyed God, and paid his homage to the firſt man. He even 
embraced his religion and law, and defended them againſt the inſults of Eblis and 
his followers. After the death of Adam, Surkhrag entered himſelf in the ſervice 
of his ſon Seth, who was now become Monarch of mankind, and ſovereign Pontiff 
of the law of God. And he deſired Seth to give him Rokhail, ſirnamed Ben Adam, 
the ſon of Adam, a great man and verſed in all ſorts of ſciences, to govern his 
kingdom under him, in quality of his firſt miniſter, „ 1 


8 URPLICE. A white linnen garment, worn by the Chriſtian clergy in 
the celebration of divine offices. 3 3 4 10 

This habit ſeems to have been originally copied from the veſtments of the Jewiſh 
priefts, who, by God's own appointment, were to put on a white linnen epbod, at Exod. xxviii, 
the time of public ſervice. And its antiquity in the Chriſtian Church may be col- . 
lected from Gregory Nazianzen, who adviſed the prieſts to purity, becauſe à little: Sm f 18: 
Jpot is ſoon ſeen in a white garment : but more expreſsly from St Jerom, who, G75 20, New 
reproving the needleſs ſcruples of ſuch as oppoſed the uſe of it, ſays, what offence Hix ro. ad 
can it be to God, for a biſhop or prieſt to proceed to the communion in a white Pelag. I. 1. 
* garment?” The antients called this garment, from its colour, Alba, the Albe. © 7 

The Surplice is white, to repreſent the innocence and righteouſneſs, with which 
God's miniſters ought to be cloathed. As for the ſhape x it, it is a thing ſo per- 
fectly indifferent, that no reaſon need be aſſigned for it; tho Durandus has found Ration Di- 
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aut one: for that author obſerves, that, as the garments, uſed by the Jewiſh prieſt- 


HII Ro FW. 
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ad Dan. 


Ehpiſt. ad Jul. 


Afric. 


Ep. 28. 


Eclog. 10. 


v. 24. 


hood, were girt tight about them, to ſignify the bondage of the Law; fo the 
loofeneſs of the Surplices, uſed by the Chriſtian prieſts, ſignifies the freedom of 
the Goſpel. 85 | 
It is <bjected, by the Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed Church, againſt the uſe of 
the Surplice, that it is a rag of Popery, and has been abuſed by the Papiſts to ſuper- 
ſtitious and idolatrous uſes. But this is no juſt objection againſt it: for, if the 
Surplice, or ſome ſuch white garment, was in uſe among the primitive Chriſtians, 
the Church is juſtified ip following their example, notwithſtanding the abuſes 
thereof by thoſe of the Romiſh or any other communion. 


SUSANNAH (Taz HISTORY oF). An apocryphal book (or rather 
chapter) of the Bible, containing the ſtory of one Suſannah, daughter of Chelcias, 
and wife of Joachim, of the tribe of Judah ; who lived at Babylon, being carried 
thither captive with her huſband, probably at the fame time with Daniel, that 
is, in the year of the world 3398, before Chriſt 604. The ſtory is well known, 
being allowed to be read, among other apocryphal books, for the inſtruction of 
CV | | 

This hiſtory makes part of the book of Daniel in the Greek, but is not found 
in the Hebrew. Many therefore have diſputed, not only the canonicalneſs, but 
even the truth of it ; imagining it to be no more than a pious fable, invented as 
an example of a chafte and loyal wife. Julius Africanus was of this opinion; and 
St Jerom in ſome places cenſures it as a meer fable; tho', in others, he tells us, 
that not only the Greeks and Latins, but the Syrians and Egyptians alſo, received 


and admitted it as ſcripture. Origen wrote expreſsly in defence of it. The Church 


of Rome allows it to be of equal authority with the book of Daniel. 


SUSPENSION. In the government of the Chriſtian Church, is a kind 
of cenſure or puniſhment, inflicted on delinquent Eccleſiaſtics. It is of two ſorts : 
1. Suſpenſio q beneficio, that is, ſuſpenſion from the revenues of their benefices ; 
2. Suſpenſio ab officio, that is, fuſpenſion from their office. 
We find both theſe puniſhments inflicted on offending clergy-men in the antient 


Church. Thus Cyprian, ſpeaking of fome of the inferior clergy, who had offended, 
ſays; © Let them be with-held, or ſuſpended, from their monthly diviſion (diviſio men- 


* furne) but not be deprived of their miniſterial office in the Church. 
The Suſpenſion 46 officzo, that is, when they were prohibited from the exerciſe 
of their function, was either temporary and limited, or perpetual and without 
reſtriction. The firſt only deprived them of the execution of their office for a 
ſeaſon, after which they reſumed it as before. But the popes Suſpenſion was 
a total deprivation of them from all power and dignity belonging to the clerical 
office, and a reduction of them to the ſtate and condition of lay-men, without an 
proſpe& of recovering their antient tation. This kind of Suſpenfion is likewiſe 
called Depoſition or Degradation. 5 5 

The firſt kind of Suſpenfion was for leſfer crimes. Thus the Council of Epone 
decreed, that if a biſhop, preſbyter, or deacon, were detected keeping dogs for hunt- 
ing, or hawks for fakes the biſhop ſhould be ſuſpended for three months, the 
preſbyter for two, and the deacon for one. The laſt kind of Suſpenſion, or Degra- 
dation, was for crimes of a very flagrant and ſeandalous nature. | 

There was likewiſe a Suſpenſion inflicted on the offending laity : and this con- 
ſiſted in excluding obſtinate ſinners from the participation of the Euchariſt for a 
time, This was likewiſe called the Leſſer Excommunication. 


SYLVANUS. A rural deity of the antient Pagans, as his name imports. 
He is often deſcribed by the poets. Thus Virgil: | 


Venit & agreſti capitis Sylvanus honore, 
Florentes ferulas & grandia lilia quaſſans. 


Sylvuanus came: his brows a country crown 


Of fennel, and of nodding lillies, drown. Dxvoen. 


SYN 


He was the god of boundaries or land-marks. So Horace: 
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=--==-=-=----- & te, pater | 5 pod. 2. v.21 
Sylvane, tutor finium | | 


5 ==. - - + (4 1000, 
Father Sylvanus, guardian of our bounds ! 


His offerings were ſometimes milk : 


ES SEES SS Sylvanum lace piabant. -'. + >$<+ Bd x. 


» 


And milk from large brown bowls to $ yhoan flowd. CREECH, 
And ſometimes a hog : 


Cædere Slvano porcum. JuvxV. Sat, 
| —— | | | | 6. v. 466 
Sylvanus is uſually repreſented with his right hand ſtretched out, and holding the 
branch of ſome tree in his left. His head is crowned with the leaves of trees. 


SYNAGOGUE. Among the Jews, is the place, where they aſſemble 

for the performance of divine ſervice, or religious worſhip. The word is of Greek 
original, and fignifies domus congregations, the houſe of aſſembling together. 

The origin of Synagogues is not very well known, and many learned men have pz: aux, 
thought them a late inſtitution, That the Jews had no ſuch places of public worſhip Connect. P. 1. 
before the Babyloniſh captivity, is plain, among other reaſons, from the ſilence ® © 
which 1s of them in all the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament. And it is moſt pro- 1 

bable, that Ezra's reading the Law to the people, and their being convinced of the 2 8 
neceſſity there was of having it oftner read among them for their inſtruction 
therein, gave occaſion to the erecting theſe public edifices, where they might 
aſſemble to pray, and hear the reading of the Scriptures. And after this time, 
Synagogues became ſo frequent among the Jews, that there were ſome in almoſt 
every place in the country, 8 = FH 

It was a rule, that a Synagogue was to be erected in every place, where there 
were ten Batelnim, that is, ten perſons of full age, and free condition, always at 
leifure to attend the ſervice of it. For leſs than ten ſuch did not make a congre- 
gation ; and where no congregation was, the ſervice of the Synagogue could not 
be performed. ; > . 

The ſervice, to be performed in the Synagogues, conſiſted of prayers, reading the 
Scriptures, and preaching and expounding upon them. For their prayers, they had 
liturgies, in which were all the preſcribed forms of their Synagogue-worſhip. Theſe 
at firſt were very few, but are fince increaſed to a very large bulk, which makes 
their ſervice very long and tedious. See PRAYER. | 8 =. 

The ſecond part of their Synagogue-ſervice is the reading of the Scriptures, which 
is of three ſorts: 1. The Kiriatb Sbema; 2. The reading of the law; 3. The 
reading of the prophets. The Kiriath Shema conſiſts in the reading of three por- 
tions of Scripture. The firſt is from the beginning of the fourth verſe of the ſixth 

chapter of Deuteronomy, to the end of the ninth verſe : the ſecond, from the be- 

ginning of the thirteenth verſe of the eleventh chapter of Deuteronomy, to the end 
of the twenty-firſt verſe ; and the third, from the beginning of the thirty-ſeventh 
verſe of the fifteenth chapter of Numbers, to the end of the chapter. And becauſe 
the firſt of theſe portions begins with the word Shema, that is, hear, they call all 
theſe three together Shema, and the reading of them Kiriath Shema. 

The third part of the Synagogue-ſervice is the expounding the Scriptures, and 
preaching to the people from them. And in reverence to the Law and the Prophets, 
they ſtood up when they read them ; but in regard to themſelves, as teachers, they 
fat down when they expounded them. | 

The times of their Synagogue-ſerviee were three days in a week, beſides fe- 
ſtivals; and thrice on every one of thoſe days, that is, in the morning, in the 
afternoon, and at night. Their ordinary Synapogue-days were Monday, Thurſday, 
and Saturday, which laſt was their Sabbath. | | 
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As to the miniſtration of the Synagogue-ſervice, it was not confined to the 
ſacerdotal order ; theſe being conſecrated only to the ſervice of the temple, which 
was of quite another nature, as conſiſting only of facrifiqes and oblations. Any 
perſon, qualified by learning for it, was admitted to ſerve the Synagogue. But, 
for the preſervation of order, there were in every Synagozug)ſome fixed miniſters, 
to take care of the religious duties. The firſt of theſe were the elders of the Sy- 
nagogue, who governed all the affairs relating to it. Theſe are, in Scripture, 
ſtyled *Azyiovvz wg, rulers of the Synagogue, How many of theſe were in each 
Synagogue, is no where ſaid. Next to theſe was the miniſter of the Synagogue, 
who was the mouth of the Congregation, in offering up their prayers to God. 
This officer was ſtyled Sheliach Zibbor, that is, Angel of the Church. And hence 
it is, that the biſhops of the ſeven Churches of Aſia are, in the Revelations, by a 
name borrowed from the Jewiſh Synagogue, called the Angels of thoſe Churches. 
Next to the Sheliach Zibbor, were the deacons, or inferior miniſters of the Syna- 
gogue. Theſe had the care of the books of the Law, the facred utenſils, and all 
other things belonging to the Synagogue. The laſt fixed officer of the Synagogue 
was the Interpreter, whoſe buſineſs was, to interpret into Chaldee the leſſons, as they 
were read in Hebrew to the congregation. 
The Jewiſh Synagogues were built either within or without the cities, and 
generally in an elevated place. They were covered, and thereby diſtinguiſhed from 
the Proſeuche, or houſes of prayer, which were built in the fields, and open to the 
heavens. See PROSEUCH A. | TY 

In the midſt of the Synagogue was a deſk, or pulpit, from whence the book or 
roll of the Law was ſolemnly read. At the eaſt end of the Synagogue was the 
cheſt, or preſs, in which was kept the book of the Law, wrapped up in a piece of 
embroidered cloth. The women were ſeated diſtinct from the men in a gallery 


incloſed with a lattice, ſo that they might ſee and hear, but not be ſeen. 


After the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, Ezra eſtabliſhed a council or 
aſſembly, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty perſons, of which himſelf was head 
or preſident. This company is uſually called The Great Synagogue, and was inſti- 


tuted to take care of reſtoring the obſervation of the Law, according to the practice 


of the Hebrews before the captivity ; and to collect the facred books into a body, 
and compoſe what is called the canon of the holy Scriptures, 


 SYNERGISTS. A name given to thoſe German Divines, in the VIth 
Century, who, perceiving that Luther had made the Will too infignificant, aſſerted, 
that God's Grace did not fo far over-rule the converſions of men, as not to take in 
the co-operation of humane endeavours, The name is taken from the Greek ovzgyey 
cooperari. „ 


* 


This was a breach in the Lutheran communion, and occaſioned by the writings 
of Melancthon, in which were obſerved ſeveral phraſes and expreſſions, which 
allowed a conſiderable force to the Will. George Major, Paul Eber, Paulus 
Crellius, and Piperinus, were the chief of the Synergiſts. 


8 N E CI A. [Gr.] An antient Athenian feſtival, obſerved in honour of 


Minerva Patroneſs of Athens. It's riſe and inſtitution is thus related. 


Tuucvp. I. i. 


During the reigns of Cecrops, and all the kings down to Theſeus, Attica was 
divided into ſeveral towns or diſtinct corporations, in which they had courts 
proper to each town, and a fort of independent magiſtracy ; ſo that no application 
was made to the king, excepting in caſes of danger. But Theſeus, when he came 
to the crown, ſuppreſſed the courts and magiſtracy of the other cities, and tranſ- 
ferred all the buſineſs of juſtice and government to Athens: ſo that the inhabitants 
of Attica were obliged, if they had any buſineſs of law, to reſort to Athens. 


And, as Minerva was ſuppoſed to have ſuggeſted this deſign to Theſeus, for the 


benefit of her favourite city, therefore the Athenians celebrated this anniverſary 
feſtival in honour of their tutelar goddeſs, 


SYNODSo COUNCILS. In Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, are, meetings, 
or aſſemblies, of the biſhops, or governors of the Church, to rectify abuſes in faith 
or diſcipline, to enact laws or canons for the government of the Church, and to 
regulate all matters relating to the ſtate of religion, 


1 | Of 
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Of theſe Eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, ſome are provincial, others national, and others | 
Oecumenical or general. Provincial Synods, or councils, are thoſe in which the 
biſhops of one province only meet: national; thoſe in which the biſhops of one 
nation are aſſembled; and oecumenical or general, thoſe in which the biſhops from 
all parts of the Chriſtian world are aſſembled. 

It was part of the office of metropolitan biſhops, in the antient Church, to call 
Provincial Synods, and preſide in them. And this they did by circular letters, Aveusr.Ep, 
called Synodice and Jractoriæ, which no biſhop of the province might diſobey 317. 
under pain of ſuſpenſion, or ſome ſuch canonical cenſure, at the diſcretion of the Conc. Chat- 
Metropolitan and the Council. The canons appointed, that two ſuch Synods ſhould ed. c. 19. 
be held yearly in each province, beſides ſuch as might be called upon extraordinary Conc. Nic. 
occaſions. And one reaſon aſſigned for it is this; that if any clergyman chanced © *' 
to be unjuſtly cenſured by the paſſion of his biſhop, he might have recourſe to a 
ſuperior court, and there have juſtice done him. Oy 

Every biſhop had, at firſt, the privilege of ordering the affairs of his own dioceſe, 
independently of all other biſhops. But when the world became divided into 
ſeveral kingdoms, it was found neceflary, that all the Churches of ſuch or ſuch 
a nation ſhould, for the ſake of unity, and to avoid confuſion, obſerve the ſame 

cuſtoms and uſages. Hence National Synods or Councils were inſtituted, whoſe 
decrees were obligatory on all the Churches of particular nations or kingdoms. 
And the fame may be obſerved with reſpeC&t to General or OEcumenical Councils, 
in which biſhops aſſembled from all parts of the world (:z#wern) to conſult about 
ſuch matters as related to the good of the univerſal Church. 
The firſt Synod we read of, is that held by the Apoſtles themſelves at Jeruſalem, Acts xv. 
to deliberate whether the ceremonies of the Moſaical Law were to be obſerved. 
Theſe aſſemblies were more rare in the three firſt centuries, and not ſo famous as 
in the following ages, as well becauſe the perſecutions of the Pagan Emperors hin- 
dered the biſhops from aſſembling freely and publickly, as becauſe, the traditions of 
the Apoſtles being yet new, it was not neceſſary to aſſemble Councils, to eſtabliſh 
the truth and condemn error. In after ages, Councils were very frequent, both 
on account of the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing diſcipline in the Chriſtian Churches, which 
multiplied daily in all parts of the world, as alſo to condemn, and put a ſtop to, 
the numberleſs hereſies, that were perpetually ſpringing up, and diſturbing the peace 
of the Church. Some Councils were held by the heretics themſelves, where their 
power and influence were ſtrong enough. x | 

As the proceedings of theſe Eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies make a conſiderable part of 
the hiſtory of the Church, the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here a ſhort 
account of thoſe, which go under the name of General Councils, J wave the 
diſpute between the Roman Catholics and Proteſtants about the number of ſuch 
Councils, only obſerving that the former reckon eighteen or more general Councils, 
the latter but fix. I begin with 15 ” | 


The FIRST GENERAL CoUNCIL of Nice, A. D. 325. 


This Council was held at Nice in Bithynia. It was the Emperor Conſtantine that 
called it, and it was compoſed of 318 biſhops. The Legates of Pope Sylveſter 
aſſiſted at it. It is not certainly known who was preſident of this aſſembly; but 
tis probable it was Hoſius biſhop of Corduba. | ION 

This Council drew up a Creed, in which it declared, that the Son of God was 
conſubſtantial with his Father; and anathematized all ſuch as ſhould fay, there 
was a time when the Son of God did not exiſt, that he was created out of nothing, 
that he is of a different ſubſtance from his Father, and that he is liable to change. 
It condemned Arius, who held that doctrine, with the biſhops Secundus and The- 
onas. It made a decree, that Eaſter ſhould be celebrated in all churches, on the 
Sunday after the fourteenth Day of the moon of March ; and drew up twenty 
canons about diſcipline. The Emperor publiſhed the deciſions of this Council to 

all the world, and the biſhops directed a letter particularly to the Chriſtians in 
Egypt, to inform them of what they had ordained, with relation to the Arians, and 
the feaſt of Eaſter. 

The regulations, which this Council made in the twenty canons, which they 
drew up, are as follows. The firſt excludes from facred orders all ſuch as had made 
themſelves eunuchs. The ſecond forbids the advancing of perſons, newly baptized, 
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to the prieſthood ; and ordains, that thoſe, who ſhall be convicted of any crime, 
{hall be deprived of Eccleſiaſtical offices. The third forbids biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons, and other clergymen, to have women with them : however it excepts 
mothers, ſiſters, and other perſons that could not give ground for any ſuſpicion. 
The fourth orders, that a biſhop ſhall be ordained by all the biſhops of the Pro- 
vince, if poſſible ; if not, by three biſhops, with the conſent of the reſt ; and that 
the confirming of every thing, that is done in the province, ſhall depend upon the 
Metropolitan. The fifth orders, that ſuch as have been ſeparated from the Church 
by their biſhops in each province, ſhall not be received or reſtored to communion 
any where elſe ; and, in order to examine, whether their biſhop has excommu- 
nicated them juſtly, two ſynods ſhall be held in each province every year, the one 
before Lent, and the other in Autumn. The fixth preſerves to the biſhop of 
Alexandria the power, which he had over Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis : it alſo 
preſerves the rights of the Church of Antioch, and thoſe of the other Churches; 


and declares that if any one is ordained biſhop, without the conſent of the Metro- 


politan, his ordination is void. The ſeventh grants to the biſhop of the Church of 
Jeruſalem the prerogative of honour, or the firſt rank amongſt the biſhops of Pa- 
leſtine, yet without encroaching upon the rights of his Metropolitan. The eighth 
declares, that the Novatians, who return to the Church, may continue in their 
clericate, after they ſhall have received impoſition of hands, and have made pro- 
feſſion of obſerving the diſcipline of the Church. The ninth and tenth import, that 
thoſe prieſts ſhall be degraded, who ſhall be found either to have ſacrificed, or to 
have been guilty of other crimes, before their ordination. The eleventh impoſes 


twelve years penance upon thoſe, who voluntarily quitted the religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, without having been forced to do it, either by the loſs of their fortunes, or 


the danger of their lives. The twelfth impoſes thirteen years penance upon ſuch 
as have apoſtatized, before they can enter upon any office. The thirteenth ordains, 
that dying perſons ſhall not be deprived of the moſt neceſſary viaticum, 1. e. Abſo- 
lution ; but ſhall be abſolved, upon condition, that, if they recover, they ſhall be 
put in the rank of thoſe, who afliſt only at prayers. This canon leaves it in the 


power of the biſhop to give, or deny, the Euchariſt to ſuch as aſk it at the point 
of death. The fourteenth puts thoſe Catechumens, who have apoſtatized, in the 


rank of hearers. The fifteenth forbids the tranſlations of biſhops and prieſts. The 
ſixteenth forbids prieſts, deacons, and the other clergy, to leave their churches, 


to go to others. The ſeventeenth orders, that ſuch of the clergy who are Uſurers, 
or make ſordid gain, ſhall be depoſed. The eighteenth forbids deacons to admi- 


niſter the Euchariſt to prieſts. The nineteenth orders the Paulianiſts to be re- 


| baptized and re-ordained. The laſt appoints, that, from Eaſter to Whitſuntide, 
Chriſtians ſhall pray ſtanding. 


The decifions of the Council of Nice were received by all the Churches, and no 
biſhops oppoſed them at firſt, excepting Secundus and Theonas, who were ſent 
into exile. But ſome time after, the partiſans of Arius endeavoured to overthrow 


the doctrine of the Council, by calling afſemblies, in which they depoſed its chief 


defenders, and publiſhed other different Confeſſions of Faith. In 330 they held 
one at Antioch, in which Euſtathius biſhop of Antioch, who had been one of the 
chief prelates of the Council of Nice, was depoſed. St Athanaſius, who was or- 


dained biſhop of Alexandria after the death of Alexander, one of the moſt zealous 


adverſaries of Arius, was cited to the Council of Cæſarea in 333, and depoſed in 
that of Tyre in 335. Marcellus of Ancyra, who wrote againſt the Arians, was 
condemned in 336, in the Council of Conſtantinople. Paul, biſhop of that city, 
was depoſed in another ſynod in 338. In the councils held at Antioch in 34.1, 

342, and 344, the Euſebians drew up new articles of faith, different from thoſe 
of the Council of Nice, On the other fide, St Athanaſius was declared innocent 


in a Council held at Alexandria in 340, and by a Council, which Pope Julius held 


at Rome in 341. The biſhops of the Weſt ſubſcribed to the Nicene confeſſion in 
a Council, aſſembled at Milan in 346. 


The FIRST GENERAL CoUNCIL of CONSTANTINOPLE, A. D. 381. 


This Council was held in the beginning of the reign of Theodoſius. It was 
made up of biſhops from all parts of the Eaſtern Empire, except Egypt. Meletius, 
biſhop of Antioch, preſided in it, and eſtabliſhed St Gregory Nazianzen in the 


ſee 
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ſee of Conſtantinople. It was in this Synod, probably, that the canon was made 
againſt Maximus, who deſigned to take poſſeſſion of the ſee of Conſtantinople; 
and that, which granted the ſecond rank to the biſhop of Conſtantinople. Mele- 
tius died before the end of this ſynod. 
Flavianus, who ſucceeded him in the beginning of the year 382, came to Con- 
ſtantinople with the biſhops of the Eaſt, whither alſo came the biſhops of Egypt. 
St Gregory Nazianzen was obliged to renounce the ſee of Conſtantinople; and 
Nectarius was put in his place. In the mean while the biſhops of the Weſt, bein 
aſſembled at Aquileia, wrote to the Emperor to call a General Council of the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern biſhops at Alexandria, to regulate the affairs of the Eaſt. This letter 
was delivered to the Council of Conſtantinople, who did not think fit to remove 
elſewhere, and only wrote to the biſhops of the Weſt, and ſent them three de- 
puties, to aſſure them of their good diſpoſitions towards peace, and to acquaint 
them with the fincerity of their doctrine. The biſhops of the Weſt complained 
to the Emperor, firſt, That they had ordained Flavianus in the place of Meletius, 
contrary to their promiſe made to Paulinus. Secondly, That they had put Nec- 
tarius in the fee of Conſtantinople, and rejected Maximus. Thirdly, That they 
declined to afſemble a General Council, on purpoſe to hold one at Conſtantinople, 
compoſed only of Eaſtern biſhops. They demanded, that a General Council ſhould 
be held at Rome, to regulate all matters. | N 
This letter of the Weſtern biſhops was delivered to the Couricil of Conſtanti- 
nople. The biſhops of this Council returned anſwer to the Weftern biſhops, that 
they withed they could come to Rome, to regulate the affairs of the Church ; but, 
not being able to come thither without abandoning their own churches, they thought 
it was ſufficient to give them an account of what they had done. As to doctrine, 
they made profeſſion of holding the faith of the Council of Nice; and as to the 
government of the Churches, they declared, that, according to the decrees of that 
Council, they were of opinion, that the ordination of biſhops belor:ged to the pro- 
vince ; and that the ordination of Nectarius, Flavianus, and St Cyril of Jeruſalem, 
had been done conformably to that law. They exhorted the Weſtern biſhops to 
approve what they had done, and to prefer the public good of the Church to the 
inclinations they might have for particular men. | 
Beſides the letters we have mentioned, this Council drew up a Creed, not ve 
different from that of Nice, only adding to it more preciſe terms, to expreſs the 
divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, who is there called the quickening Lord, who proceeds 
from the Father, who ought to be worſhipped with the Father and the Son, and who 
Jſpake by the prophets. They likewiſe profeſs to believe one only Holy, Catholick, 
and Apoſtolical Church ; one only baptiſm for the remiſſion of jins ; the reſurrection of 
the body, and the life of a future ſlate. | „„ 2 
We have likewiſe fix canons of this Council. The firſt confirms the Nicene 
faith, and pronounces an anathema againſt all the hereticks of that age. The 
ſecond contains a regulation about the government of Churches. Therein it is 
ordained, that the biſhop of Alexandria ſhall have the ſole government of Egypt; 
that the biſhops of the Eaſt ſhall govern the Eaſt, preſerving to the biſhop of Antioch 
his privileges ; that the biſhops of Afia, Thrace, and Pontus, ſhall govern each the 
churches of their dioceſes ; that the biſhops ſhall not go out of their own countries, 
to meddle with the affairs of other dioceſes ; that the affairs of each province ſhall 
be regulated by provincial Councils ; and that the Churches among the Barbarians 
ſhall be governed according to their antient cuſtom. The third canon grants to the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople the firſt rank after the biſhop of Rome. It gives him no 
juriſdiction over the dioceſes of Afia and Pontus : but this rank of honour gave 
occaſion to the biſhops of Conſtantinople to extend their juriſdiction over Thrace, 
Aſia, and Pontus. The fourth canon declares the ordination of Maximus void. 
The fifth canon approves the tome of the biſhops of the Welt, ſent to, and re- 
ceived at, Antioch. The fixth regulates the form of Eccleſiaſtical judgments. The 
laſt is concerning the manner of receiving hereticks. 
The canons of this Council were rejected by the ſee of Rome, on account of 


that, which grants to the biſhop of Conſtantinople the rank of honour immediately 
after him of Rome. | 
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ſent legates thither to repreſent himſelf: St Cyril however takes the title of Celeſtin's 


| Eaſtern biſhops do not reckon above fifty from Egypt, thirty from Aſia, and ſome 


biſhops, who were ſhortly to arrive ; but Memnon biſhop of Epheſus remonſtrating, 


ceeded, in the abſence of Candidianus, who withdrew, Neſtorius was cited thrice ; 
but he anſwered, he would not appear till the Eaſtern biſhops were come. The 


it had other conſequences, Neſtorius and Candidianus wrote to the Emperor 


the biſhops not to depart from Epheſus, till he had ſent an officer to the ſynod 


the Pope's letters were read. Next day, they aſſembled to read over again to the 


SYN 
The GENERAL Council of EPnesvs, A. D. 431. 


The Emperor Theodoſius ſummoned this Council. The time appointed 
for its meeting drawing near, St Cyril arrived at Epheſus, with fifty biſhops 
from Egypt : Juvenal alſo came with the biſhops of Paleſtine. But John of 
Antioch excuſed himſelf upon account of the diſtance, and wrote to St Cyril, 
that he would come in five or ſix days time. The Emperor ſent the Count Can- 
didianus, to maintain the ſafety and tranquillity of the Council. Fifteen days after 
the calling of the Council, St Cyril, Juvenal, and the biſhops of Egypt and Aſia, 
aſſembled in the great church of St Mary, the twenty ſecond of June, altho' the 
legates of the holy See were not arrived. 

The preſident of this Council was St Cyril: but ſome pretend it was in the 
name of the Pope. It is certain Celeſtin commiſſioned him to execute the judg- 
ment paſſed againſt Neſtorius : but we have no ground to ſuppoſe, that he gave 
him charge to preſide in his name at the Council of Epheſus ; on the contrary he 


repreſentative, in the ſubſcriptions. 1 
The number of biſhops at this Council was almoſt 200, according to the teſti- 
mony of the Council it ſelf; the ſubſcriptions give us a liſt of 160; altho' the 


others. 1 | 

The day appointed for holding the Council, as alſo that which John of Antioch, 
and the Eaſtern biſhops, had prefixed for their meeting, being paſſed, the biſhops 
aſſembled. The Count Candidianus propoſed, that they ſhould wait for the Eaſtern 


that they had waited for them ſixteen days, St Cyril, and the other biſhops, pro- 


biſhops, after having recited the Nicene Creed, and heard the extracts of his writings, 
and the teſtimonies, by which he was convicted of having taught, that Mary was 
not the mother of God, and that he who was man, and had ſuffered in the perſon 
of Jeſus Chriſt, was a different perſon from God, declared him degraded from the 
epiſcopal dignity, and ſeparated from the facerdotal communion. The next day, 
this ſentence was ſignified to Neſtorius, and the Council wrote to the Emperor, 
and the clergy of Conſtantinople, what had paſſed. _ | 

This affair ſeemed to be terminated at one fitting : but it was very far from it; 


againſt the proceedings of the biſhops of the Council ; and five days after, John 
of Antioch, and the biſhops of the Eaſt arriving, and joining twenty fix biſhops 
that were for Neſtorius, held a Council of about fifty biſhops in his lodgings. 
Candidianus gave them an account of what had paſſed in the Council, and with- 
drew. Memnon of Epheſus was accuſed of having ſhut the gates of the churches 
againſt the biſhops, and St Cyril of having maintained the errors of Arius and 
Apollinaris. The aſſembly pronounced a ſentence of depoſition againſt them, and 
excommunicated thoſe, who had communicated with them, till they ſhould ana- 
thematize the articles of St Cyril. 1 55 

The firſt account of Candidianus having been received at Conſtantinople, Theo- 
doſius declared, that all that had been done by Cyril's Synod ſhould be looked upon 
as null ; and that the whole ſynod ſhould proceed to a new judgment ; commanding 


to inform himſelf how matters went. Several ,perſons were ſent thither, ſeveral 
letters written, and ſeveral ſollicitations on both ſides at court. 
The Pope's legates were not yet come to Epheſus, when the Council firſt fat. 
Arcadius and Projectus, the biſhops named, together with Philip the prieſt, by Pope 
Celeſtin, to aſſiſt in his name at the Council, did not arrive till the tenth of July. 
They joined with Cyril and his Synod. They took their ſeat the ſame day, and 


legates the acts of the firſt ſeſſion. As ſoon as they had heard them, they approved 
them, and gave their ſentence againſt Neſtorius, and ſubſcribed his condemnation. 
This Council wrote to the Emperor, that the Pope's legates had approved their 
judgment, and that ſo this matter was at an end. | 


2 | 'The 
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The judgment of Neſtorius being thus terminated, Cyril and Memnon preſented 
their petition, at the fifth ſitting, held the ſixteenth of July, complaining of what 
John of Antioch had done againſt them. The Council cited John of Antioch 
twice ; but he refuſing to return any anſwer to the biſhops that were ſent to him, 
the Council pronounced void all that had been done againſt Cyril and Memnon, 
and ordered, that John of Antioch ſhould be cited a third time, and that, if he 
would not come, he ſhould be condemned. John of Antioch affixed an injurious 
paper againſt the Council; and the next day the Council cited him, and declared 
him, and all the biſhops that were with him, ſeparated from the communion of 
the Church. They wrote to the Emperor and Pope Celeſtin an account of what 
had paſſed. In the ſixth ſeſſion, held on the 22d of July, the biſhops read over 
again the Nicene Creed, with the teſtimonies of the Fathers againſt the error of 
Neſtorius, and condemned a creed that favoured his errors. 

The Council having nothing more to regulate with relation to doctrine, did, in 


the ſeventh ſeſſion, held on the laſt of July, regulate ſome differences about the 


rights of Churches. They maintained the independence of the biſhops of Cyprus 


upon the Patriarch of Antioch, and in general confirmed all the old privileges of 


Churches. They drew up fix canons in relation to the excommunication of the 
Neſtorians and Pelagians. They approved the judgment of Siſinnius againſt the 
Meſſalians, and terminated ſome differences among the biſhops. 
While theſe things were doing at Epheſus, the Emperor's court was very much 
diſturbed about this affair. The Council ſent thither three biſhops, and the Eaſtern 
biſhops Count Irenzus. This laſt perſuaded the Emperor, that the Synod, held 
by St Cyril, could not be lawful. Theodoſius approved both the depoſition of 
Neſtorius, and that of St Cyril and Memnon, becauſe of their caballing ; per- 
ſuading himſelf, that, as to matters of faith, all the biſhops held the Orthodox 
Doctrine, fince they approved the Nicene Creed. Herein he followed the advice 
of Acatius of Berœa, and ſent Count John to Epheſus, to ſee this order executed, 
and to re-unite all the biſhops in one Synod, after having removed Neſtorius, Cyril, 
and Memnon. John, upon his arrival at Epheſus, ſent for the biſhops of both 
ſides; but not being able to make them meet, he ſeized Cyril, Memnon, and 


o 


Neſtorius. Both ſides wrote to court. The Emperor ordered, that Neſtorius 
ſhould return to his monaſtery, and that Cyril and Memnon ſhould continue under 


arreſt, The retreat of Neſtorius, who obeyed, ſhewed, that he had nothing to 
hope for, as to his re-eſtabliſhment, and that the cauſe of the others continucd in 
ſuſpence. At laſt, the Emperor was pleaſed to acknowledge, that Neſtorius had 
been juſtly depoſed, and to appoint another biſhop at Conſtantinople ; to leave 


St Cyril and Memnon in their ſees ; to allow all the biſhops, that were at Epheſus, 


to depart, and return to their Churches; and to declare, that neither the one nor 
the other were hereticks. 2 


The GENERAL COUNCIL of CHALCEDON, A, D. 451. 


This Council was held in the great church of St Euphemia, in the preſence of 
the commiſſioners, officers of the Emperor Martianus, and counſellors of ſtate, who 
regulated every motion of it, and were ſeated in the middle of the aſſembly. At 
their left were Paſchaſinus and Lucentius, biſhops, and the prieſt Boniface, the 


Pope's Legates ; then Anatolus of Conſtantinople, and after him Maximus of An- 


tioch, and the biſhops of the Eaſt. On the right was Dioſcorus of Alexandria, 


Juvenal of Jeruſalem, and the biſhops of Egypt, Illyria, and Paleſtine. The holy 


Goſpels were placed in the middle. The number of the biſhops was about 600. 
However there are but 350 in the ſubſcriptions. 

Dioſcorus, and Euſebius of Doryleum, appeared there as parties. Euſcbius ac- 
cuſed Dioſcorus. Theodoret preſented himſelf in order to be admitted; but the 
biſhops of Egypt and Illyria oppoſed it. The commiſſioners ordered, that he 
ſhould enter as an accuſer. The acts of the Council of Dioſcorus were read; 
upon which it was declared, That Flavianus, and Euſebius of Doryleum, had been 


_ unjuſtly condemned in that Council, and that the biſhops, who had condemned 


them, deſerved to be depoſed. In the ſecond ſeſſion, they treated of matters of 
faith ; the reſult whereof was, the approbation of the letter of St Leo to Flavianus, 
wherein the error of Eutychius was condemned. Dioſcorus, being cited, in the 
third ſeſſion, and refuſing to appear, was depoſed, In the fourth, they received 
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Juvenal of Jeruſalem, Thalaſſius of Czfarea, and the other biſhops, who repented 
of having ſigned the judgment given againſt Flavianus, and who condemned Dioſ- 
corus and Eutychius. There was a particular meeting held upon the difference be- 
tween Euſtathius of Berytes, and Photius of Tyre, for the right of the metropolis. 
Photius gained the cauſe, and remained fole Metropolitan, notwithſtanding the 
civil diviſion of the province, which the Emperor had made. It was likewiſe de- 
creed, that for the future the letters, which the cities ſhould obtain of the Em- 
peror, to be erected into Metropolies, ſhould not prejudice the antient Eccleſia- 
{tical Metropolies. 

In the fifth ſeſſion, they drew up, and approved, a confeſſion of faith, in which 
it is declared, That we muſt believe in one only Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, the Son 
of God, perfect in his divinity and in his humanity, conſubſtantial with God 
according to his divinity, and with men according to his humanity ; who has two 
united natures, without change, diviſion, or ſeparation ; fo that the properties of 
the two natures ſubſiſt and agree in one and the fame perſon ; which is not divided 
into two, but is one only Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God. OD 

The Emperor afliſted in perſon at the fixth meeting, held on the twenty fifth 
of November; at which time the confeſſion of faith was read over again, and 
approved, and figned by all the biſhops. DL. 

The affair of faith being ended; they regulated what regarded perſonal conteſts, 
and the diſputes about diſcipline. They made up the difference between the 
biſhops of Antioch and Jeruſalem, leaving the two Phœnicia's and Arabia to the 
biſhop of Antioch, and the three Paleſtines to him of Jeruſalem. Theodoret was 


_ definitively abſolved, after having pronounced the anathema againſt Neſtorius. 


Ibas, biſhop of Edeſſa, was declared Orthodox, after the reading of his letter. 
Domnus, nephew to John of Antioch, who had ſucceeded him, and had been 
depoſed by Dioſcorus, was not reſtored, but Maxentius, who had been ordained 


in his place, was continued. They depoſed Baſſianus and Stephen, who both pre- 
tended to be biſhops of Epheſus. They confirmed to the biſhop of Nicomedia 
the juriſdiction over all Bithynia, and referved nothing to the biſhop of Nice, but 
the honour of Metropolitan, They reſolved, that Sabinianus had been lawfully 


ordained biſhop of Peræa, and Athanaſius unduly ordained by Dioſcorus. In fine, 
they drew up ſeveral rules about diſcipline comprized in thirty canons, which 
principally concern clerks and monks. They forbid, that any clerk ſhould be 
ordained without an Eccleſiaſtical title. The monaſteries and monks are made 
ſubje& to the biſhops. The twenty eighth canon grants to the Church of Con- 
ſtantinople, which is the New Rome, the ſame privileges with that of Old Rome, 
becauſe that city is the ſecond city of the world. It adjudges to it, beſides this, 
the juriſdiction over the dioceſes of Pontus, Aſia, and Thrace, and over the churches 
which are without the limits of the empire, and the right of ordaining Metropo- 
litans in thoſe dioceſes, Ls 1 

The Pope's Legates, not being able to endure, without jealouſy, the privileges 
granted to the Church of Conſtantinople, complained next day, that, after their 
and the commiſſioners departure, rules had been made, which they thought con- 


trary to the canons and diſcipline of the Church. They demanded, that they 


might be read over again; which was accordingly granted. Paſchaſinus and Lucen- 
tius oppoſed the right granted to the biſhop of Conſtantinople. The other biſhops 
of the Council perfiſted in what they had done. The commiſſioners concluded, 
that the biſhop of Rome ought to have the primacy of honour ; that he of Con- 
ſtantinople ought to enjoy the ſame prerogative of honour, and the right of or- 
daining ſuch Metropolitans in the dioceſes of Thrace, Aſia, and Pontus, as were 
choſen by the biſhops and clergy, and moſt conſiderable perſons in the cities ; 
That the election ſhould be communicated to him, and that he ſhould be conſulted, 
whether the perſon elected ſhould come and wait on him at Conſtantinople, there 
to be ordained, or whether he would allow him to be ordained in the province ; 
and that, as to the biſhops of every province, they ſhould be ordained, according 
to the canons, by the Metropolitan and biſhops of the reſpective provinces, with- 
out communicating the matter to the biſhop of Conſtantinople. The Pope's Legates 
demanded, that the Acts of that regulation ſhould be cancelled; or, if they would 
not do that, that their proteſt might remain joined to the acts. Notwithſtanding 
this proteſtation, the biſhops declared, that they perſiſted ; and the commiſſioners, 


without 


. 
without taking any notice of what had been ſaid by the Pope's Legates, decided, 
that the whole Synod had approved their reſolution. 


The SECOND GENERAL CouvciL of CONSTANTINOPLE, A. D. 553. 


The diſpute about the three Chapters is one of thoſe, which was debated with 
the 1 heat of any in the VIth Century. The origin and progreſs of it was 
briefly this. 

Pelagius, Surrogate of the Church of Rome, reſiding in the Eaſt, in hatred to 
Theodorus biſhop of Cæſarea, got Origen to be condemned by an edi& of the 
Emperor Juſtinian, in the year 541. Mennas, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and 
the other biſhops, approved and received that judgment. Theodorus was of the 
ſect of the Acephali, or Eutychians, who did not receive the determination of the 


Council of Chalcedon. The Empreſs Theodora favoured that ſe& ; but Juſtinian, 


who owned the authority of the Council of Chalcedon, reſolved to condemn it. 


Theodora, to ward off that blow, and to be revenged for the condemnation of 


Origen, repreſented to the Emperor, that it was needleſs to publiſh any edict 
againſt the Acephali, who would all re-unite, and approve the Council of Chalcedon, 


if Theodorus of Mopſueſta and his writings were anathematized, the writings of 


Theodoret againſt St Cyril condemned, as alſo the letter of Ibas biſhop of Edeſſa, 
which had been read in the Council of Chalcedon. The Emperor, imagining he 
| ſhould do a great benefit to the Church, in procuring the re- union of ſeveral perſons, 
by the condemnation of three dead authors, whoſe reputation was doubtful, pub- 
liſhed an edit, condemning the three writings above-mentioned ; which afterwards 
became ſo famous under the name of the Zhree Chapters. This edict was pub- 
liſhed towards the end of the year 545. And to add a greater authority to this 
condemnation, the Emperor cauſed a Council to be aſſembled at Conſtantinople 
in 546, which condemned the perſon and writings of Theodorus biſhop of Mop- 


ſueſta, the writings of Theodoret againſt the twelve articles of St Cyril, and Ibas's 


Stephen, Deacon and Surrogate of Rome, oppoſed the condemnation of the three 


Chapters. However, it was ſigned by Mennas, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, Zoilus Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, Ephraim Patriarch of Antioch, Peter of Jeruſalem, and all the 


biſhops of the Council. Stephen immediately left the communion of Mennas ; and 


Pope Vigilius, who was yet in Sicily, being offended that that deciſion was made 
without him, approved the oppoſition of his Deacon, and arriving at Conſtantinople 
the twentieth of January 547, ſeparated himſelf from the communion of Mennas, and 
the other biſhops, who had figned the condemnation of the three Chapters. Notwith- 
ſtanding, three months after, he re-united with them, without approving the condem- 
nation of the three Chapters ; but the next year he made a decree, by which he con- 
demned them himſelf, adding however, that he did not pretend to meddle with 
the determination of the Council of Chalcedon. This decree was very unaccep- 
table to the biſhops of Africa, Illyria, and Dardania, who for that reaſon broke 
off communion with Vigilius. Ruſticus and Sebaſtianus, Deacons of Rome, dif- 
approved the deciſion of their biſhop, and accuſed him of having given a blow to 
the Council of Chalcedon. They drew over to their fide Aurelianus biſhop of 
Arles, and ſome other biſhops of Gaul. Hereupon Vigilius wrote to the Emperor 
to aſſemble a General Council, and proviſionally retracted the decree he had made 
in condemnation of the three Chapters. Whereby he ſet himſelf at liberty to do 

for the future what he ſhould think fit, and drew the matter into length. 
Juſtinian, wearied out by the delays of the Weſtern biſhops, publiſhed an edict, 
in 551, againſt the three Chapters. Vigilius and Dacius of Milan declared thoſe 
excommunicated, who ſhould receive it. It is eaſy to imagine how much Juſti- 
nian was offended with the conduct of Vigilius. That Pope retired into St Peter's 
church, to avoid the effects of his anger. The Emperor ſent an officer, who 
would have taken him out by force; but the people beat him back; and Vigilius 
would not go out of that church, till the Emperor had given his word that no 
harm ſhould be done to him. When he had received that aſſurance, he returned 
to the palace of Placidius ; but proceſſes being carried on againſt him, and ſnares 
laid for him, he retired by night to Chalcedon, into the church of St Euphemia. 
The Emperor ſent ſenators after him, to oblige him to return ; but neither they, 
nor Peter, Referendary of the Church -of Conſtantinople, could perſuade him 
comply 
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comply with the Emperor's defires. On the contrary, he publiſhed a fentence of 
excommunication againſt Theodorus of Cæſarea, and of interdict againſt Mennas, 
and ſent a circular letter, in which he repreſented the wrongs he had ſuffered. 
This reſolution of Vigilius aſtoniſhed his adverſaries, and made them think of 
handling matters with more tenderneſs. They brought him therefore a confeſſion 
of faith, by which they approved the deciſions of the four firſt General Councils, 
and the letter of St Leo, and conſented that all the forms, made by the condem- 
nation of the three Chapters, ſhould be put into his hands. They diſowned the 
bad treatment he had received, and aſked him pardon. Vigilius, receiving this 
ſatisfaction, returned to Conſtantinople, about the end of the year 552, where he 
received a confeſſion of faith from Eutychius, who had ſucceeded Mennas, who 
died the ſixth of January 553. It was alſo ſigned by Apollinaris, who had been 
put in the place of Zoilus.in the ſee of Alexandria, by the biſhop of Antioch, and 
moſt of the Eaſtern biſhops. Herein they profeſſed themſeves inviolably devoted 
to the faith, decided in the four firſt General Councils, and in the Pope's letters, 
and particularly thoſe of St Leo; and deſired, that the affair of the three Chapters 
might be decided in an aſſembly of biſhops, among whom Vigilius ſhould preſide. 
Vigilius accepted this propoſal by his letter of the ſixth of January. He demanded, 


that a Council might be aſſembled in Italy or Sicily, and that the biſhops of 


Africa and of the Weſt might be obliged to come there. The Emperor refuſing 
to grant this article, it was agreed, that a Council ſhould meet at Conſtantinople, 
and that an equal number of the Eaitern and Weſtern biſhops ſhould be brought 
B wc 

This project was not executed; for the Emperor being tired with waiting for 
the Weſtern biſhops, and having a mind to terminate this matter to his own ad- 
vantage, aſſembled a Council, the third of May, in the palace of the Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, conſiſting of the Eaſtern Patriarchs, and 147 biſhops of their Pa- 
triarchates. In the firſt meeting, they read a letter of Juſtinian's, addreſſed to the 


Council, in which he required the condemnation of the three Chapters. The 


letter of Eutychius to the Pope, and the anſwer of Vigilius, in which he con- 
ſented, that a Council ſhould be held upon the affair of the three Chapters, were 


likewiſe read. The aſſembly deputed to him three Patriarchs, and the moſt con- 


ſiderable biſhops, to invite him to come. Vigilius declared to them, he could give 


them no anſwer that day, but next day he would give them his thoughts of that 


aſſembly. He propoſed to them, that the three Patriarchs ſhould come, and wait 
on him, with a biſhop ; that he ſhould have three Weſtern biſhops with him; 
and that they might order matters. The Emperor ſent officers twice to him, to 
invite him to come to the Council; but he refuſed it. This refuſal of Vigilius, 
was reported in the ſecond meeting of the Council, the eighth of May ; and the 
affair was delayed to next day. However, in the third conference, they did no- 


thing in the affair of the three Chapters, and were contented only to profeſs, that 
they embraced the faith of the four General Councils, and followed the doctrine 


of the holy Fathers. | 

They did not begin to examine the affair of the three Chapters till the fourth 
meeting, held the twelfth of May, by reading the extracts drawn from the works 
of Theodorus biſhop of Mopſueſta, and the creed that was attributed to him. 
When this reading was over, the biſhops, without any further examination, all 
cried out Anathema againſt the writings, creed, and perſon of Theodorus of 
Mopſueſta. In the conference held next day, they continued the reading of 
ſeveral teſtimonies of Catholick authors againſt Theodorus, and agitated this que- 
ſtion, Whether they could condemn perſons, who had died in the communion of 
the Church. They quoted paſſages out of & Auguſtin upon this occation, and 
produced ſome examples of this practice. They examined the teſtimonies, that 


ſeemed to favour Theodorus. And, in fine, they read an inqueſt, that had been 


made by a Council in 550, by which it appeared, that the name of Theodorus, 
which was in the Diptycs of the Church of Mopſueſta, was not that of the Theo- 
dorus in queſtion, but another Theodorus of Galatia, who had been dead three 
years. In fine, they read, in that conference, extracts taken out of the books of 
Theodorus, which ſeemed the moſt favourable to the error of Neſtorius. In the 
ſixth conference, of the nineteenth of May, they read the letter of Ibas to Maris 
the Perſian, which made the ſubject of the third chapter, and a letter of Proclus, 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, againſt Ibas. After this, they gave an account of 
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the judgment given againſt Ibas by two biſhops, to whom the cauſe was remitted 
by Flavianus Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the Emperor. They compared the 
letter of Tbas with the Council of Chalcedon's definition of faith. The conference 
ended with exclamations againſt the letter of Ibas, as heretical and blaſphemous. 
While the Council was thus preparing to condemn the three chapters, Po 
Vigilius gave his opinion in writing to the Emperor, as he had promiſed him. 
He condemned the extracts out of the books of Theodorus, produced in the third 
conference of the Council, in the bad ſenſe they might bear. He ſpared his perſon, 
and maintained, that it was unlawful to condemn a man, who died in the com- 
munion of the Church. As to the writings of Theodoret, he was of opinion, 
that, ſince the Council of Chalcedon had required nothing of him, but that he 
ſhould anathematize Neſtorius, it was not proper to do any thing more againſt him; 


and that it was enough to condemn in general the writings and doctrines favourable 


to the Neſtorians. As to Ibas, he faid, that the Fathers of the Council of Chal- 
cedon having received and approved him, after reading his letter, which was or- 
thodox, tho' by miſtake he had condemned St Cyril; they could not, without 
ſtriking at the judgment of the Council, condemn that letter as heretical. In 


fine, he exhorted the Emperor. to let things go in the fame terms, which that 


Council had left them in, and by his apoſtolical authority forbad any thing to be 
ſaid, or advanced, contrary to what he had decided touching the three Chapters. 
The deliberations of the Council were not ſtopped by this judgment of the Pope. 
The Emperor cauſed the examination of the affair to be continued ; and, in order 
to oppoſe the authority of Vigilius to Vigilius himſelf, he cauſed three letters of 
Vigilius to be read in the ſeventh conference, in which he formally approves the 


condemnation of the three Chapters, and condemns them himſelf. In fine, in the 


conference of the ſecond of June, after a recapitulation of what had been done, 
the Council profeſſed, that they received the firſt four General Councils, and that 
they anathemized the errors, and the perſons they had condemned; and thereto 
they joined the perſon and writings of Theodorus, the writings of Theodoret, and 


the letter of Ibas; which they anathematize, with thoſe, who undertake to defend 


thoſe three articles. This general decree is followed by fourteen anathemas againſt 
ſeveral particular errors, chiefly about the incarnation. . 

After this judgment, Juſtinian gave orders, that the name of Pope Vigilius 
ſhould not be put in the Diptychs, and ſent him into exile. This Pope, always 


inconſtant, according to his cuſtom, ſoon changed his opinion and reſolution. On 


the ninth of December, he wrote a letter to Eutychius, in which he blames his 
own conduct in refuſing to aſſiſt at the Council, and retracts what he had written 
in defence of the three Chapters, which he condemned in very ſtrong terms, pro- 
nouncing an anathema againſt thoſe, who defended them. 


The THIRD GENERAL CouNCIL of ConSTANTINOPLE, A. D. 680. 


This Council of Conſtantinople began in the thirteenth year of the Emperor 
Conſtantine Pogonatus, and was concluded in eighteen ſeſſions. The Emperor held 


the firſt place in it, and aſſiſted in perſon at the firſt eleven meetings, and at the 


laſt. He was attended with conſuls and officers. The Patriarchs of Conſtantinople 
and Antioch aſſiſted in perſon ; thoſe of Rome, Alexandria, and Jeruſalem, by 
| deputies ; and all the Weſtern biſhops, by three deputies from the Council of Rome, 
with ſeveral Eaſtern biſhops, whoſe number increaſed as they came to Conſtan- 


tinople : for at firſt there were only between thirty and forty preſent ; but at laſt 


they amounted to above 160. 


This was the order, obſerved amongſt the Patriarchs of this Council. The Pope's 


Legates held the firſt rank ; George, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the ſecond ; a de- 
puty from the Church of Alexandria the third; Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, the 
fourth; the Patriarch of Jeruſalem the fifth; and the deputies from the Council of 
Rome the fixth : after theſe were the deputies of the Church of Ravenna, and then 
the biſhops and abbots. 

At the firſt meeting, the Pope's Legates accuſed the Patriarchs of Conſtantinople 
and Antioch of having invented and maintained novelties, teaching, that there was 
but one will in Jeſus Chriſt. Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, undertook their de- 
fence. The acts of the Councils were ordered to be read; and in this ſeſſion the 


read thoſe of the Council of Epheſus ; in the following, thoſe of the Council of 
Vol. II. | | 
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Chalcedon ; and in the third, held the thirteenth of November, thoſe of the fifth 


General Council. At the fourth meeting, they read the letters of Pope Agathon, 
and thoſe of the Council of Rome. Macarius produced, at the fifth and fixth 


meetings, ſeveral paſſages out of the Fathers, which he thought favoured his opi- 


nion. At the ſeventh meeting, held the thirteenth of February 68 1, Pope Agathon's 
deputies preſented a collection of other paſſages out of the Fathers, to prove the 
doctrine of two wills. At the eighth meeting, held the ſeventh of March, the 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, having examined Pope Agathon's letter, and the paſ- 
ſages out of the Fathers, declared he was of the fame ſentiments with the Pope, 
and the other Weſtern biſhops. All the biſhops of his patriarchate made the like 
declarations, excepting Theodorus biſhop of Melitinum, who deſired that neither 
party might be condemned, 8 | „ 
M,acarius, biſhop of Antioch, perſiſted in his opinion, and ſtrenuouſly maintained, 
that there was but one operation, and one will in Jeſus Chriſt, He was heard as 
a party ; and at the ninth meeting, they examined the paſſages, upon which he 
founded his opinion. At the following meetings, they continued to examine the 


writings on both ſides, and the authorities, which were alledged. 


In fine, at the ſeventeenth meeting, held the ſixteenth of September 681, at 
which the Emperor aſſiſted, they publiſhed a deciſion, by which they approved 
Pope Agathon's letter, and the deciſion of the Council of Rome; importing, that 
there are two natural wills, and two operations, in Jeſus Chriſt, in one only perſon, 
without diviſion, mixture, or change; altho' thoſe wills are not oppoſite, but the 
human will follows the divine, and is entirely ſubje& to it. This decifion was 
approved by all the biſhops of the Council, who pronounced an anathema againſt 
the old and new heretics, and in particular againſt Honorius, who is always reckoned 
amongſt the Monothelite Patriarchs, and comprized in the fame condemnation. 
Macarius biſhop of Antioch, and two other biſhops, called Stephen and Polychro- 


nius, who perſiſted in their ſentiments, were depoſed. 


The Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches, that were united in the ſame faith and Com- 
munion, approved the deciſion of the Council, and the anathema, which was 
pronounced againſt the biſhops, who had maintained the contrary error. The 


Emperor publiſhed an edict againſt the Monothelites, which entirely appeaſed the 
troubles of the Eaſtern Churches. 05 


The SECOND GENERAL Couxci of Nice, A. D. 787. 


The Emperor Leo Ifaurus, reſolving to aboliſh the uſe and worſhip of images, 
which were received in the Eaſt, publiſhed an edi, in 730, by which he or- 
dered them to be taken out of the churches, and thrown into the fire. His fon 
Conſtantine Copronymus followed the example of his father ; and, the better to 
eſtabliſh the diſcipline he had a mind to introduce, he cauſed a Council to be aſ-_ 
ſembled at Conſtantinople, in 754, conſiſting of 338 biſhops, who made a decree 
againſt the worſhip of images. This Council was not received in the Church of 
Rome ; but the Emperor cauſed the decree to be executed in part of the Eaſtern 
Churches. . . 

When Irene became miſtreſs of the empire, ſhe reſolved to aſſemble a new 
Council, to which ſhe invited Pope Adrian, who ſent thither two prieſts as his 
deputies. The Council met at Conſtantinople in 786; but, being diſturbed by the 
officers of the army and the ſoldiers, who were ſtirred up by the biſhops that 
oppoſed the worſhip of images, it was transferred to Nice in 787, The Pope's 


Legates held the firſt place in it: Taraſus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the ſecond ; 


and the deputies of the biſhops of the Eaſt the third; after them, Agapetus biſhop 
of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, John biſhop of Epheſus, Conſtantine metropolitan of 
Cyprus, with 250 archbiſhops and biſhops, and above a hundred prieſts and monks. 
Two commiſſioners from the Emperor and Empreſs affiſted at it. Te: 

The firſt meeting was held the fourteenth of September, in St Sophia's church. 
They received the biſhops, who, changing their opinion, made profeſſion of ho- 
nouring images for the future, At the ſecond meeting, held the twenty-eighth of 
the ſame month, Pope Adrian's letters to the Emperor Conſtantine, and Taraſus 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, were read, in which that Pope approved the worſhip 
of images. Taraſus declared, that he approved the worſhip of the images of the 
virgin, of angels and faints, altho' be adored none but God alone with the ſovereign 


worſhip 


SY N 
worſhip of Latreia, and put his truſt in him only. All the biſhops made the ſame 
declarations, At the third meeting, held the twenty eighth of September, they 
likewiſe admitted ſome biſhops, who abjured the decree of the preceding Council. 
They read the ſynodical letter, which Taraſus had ſent to the Patriarchs, in which 
he had added to his confeſſion of faith, about the Trinity and Incarnation, the 
interceſſion of ſaints, of the virgin, of angels, and the worſhip of their images. 
They likewiſe read the letter of Theodoſius of Jeruſalem, which had been ap- 
proved by the Eaſtern biſhops, wherein the worſhip of images was likewiſe main- 
tained. At the fourth meeting, Taraſus cauſed to be read the teſtimonies of the 
Scripture, and of the ſaints, which, he pretended, authoriſed the worſhip of images. 
At the fifth meeting, they continued to produce pieces, to ſhew, that the Icono- 
claſts had imitated the antient heretics in breaking down images. The fixth 
meeting, held the fifth or ſixth of October, was employed in reading and refuting 
the acts of the Council of Conſtantinople, which had condemned the worſhip and 
uſe of images. £27 £04 Os Of” 

The queſtion was decided in the ſeventh meeting, held the thirteenth of October, 
in which it was decreed, that the holy and venerable images, whether pictures or 
ſtatues, might be expoſed, as well as the croſs ; that they might be put up in 
churches, upon the holy veſſels, upon the facerdotal habits, upon the walls and 
tables, in houſes, and on the highways; vig. the images of Jeſus Chriſt, of the 
virgin, of angels and faints ; for renewing of their memory, and teſtifying our 
veneration for them; that they might be kiſſed and reſpected, but not adored with 
real adoration, which is due to God only ; that incenſe might be burned, and wax 


candles lighted before them, as is done before the croſs; becauſe the honour, ad- 


dreſſed to them, goes to their object, and they, who reſpect them, reſpect thoſe, 
whom they repreſent. This deciſion was followed by a letter from the Council to the 
Emperor and Empreſs, and a circular letter to all the biſhops. The acts of the 
Council were carried to Conſtantinople by the biſhops, who gave an account of 
them to the Emperor and Empreſs. 

This Council made likewiſe twenty-two canons about Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
In the firſt, they confirm the deciſions and laws of former Councils. In the ſecond, 
it is ordered, that when any one is to be made a biſhop, he ſhall be examined, 
whether he knows the Pſalter, the Goſpels, the Epiſtles of St Paul, and the canons, 


and is capable of inſtructing the people. The third declares all elections of biſhops 


and prieſts, made by princes, void, and orders biſhops to be elected by biſhops. The 
fourth is againſt biſhops, who take money to depoſe or excommunicate. The fifth 
confirms the canon laws againſt Simoniacs. The ſixth renews the canon of the 
firſt Council of Nice about holding of provincial Synods. The ſeventh orders, that 
relicks of ſaints ſhall be put into thoſe churches, that have been conſecrated with- 
out their being placed there; and that none ſhall be conſecrated for the future, 
without depoſiting relicks of ſaints in them. The eighth forbids admitting or bap- 
tizing of Jews, unleſs they are throughly converted. The ninth orders, that the 
writings againſt the worſhip of images ſhall be ſhut up in the Patriarch's palace, 


with the heretical books. The tenth forbids receiving of clerks into chapels or 


churches. The eleventh orders OEconomi, or ſtewards, to be in all churches, and 
even allows the biſhop of Conſtantinople to put them into the churches of Metro- 
politans, who ſhall neglect to do it. The fame is appointed for monaſteries. The 
twelfth forbids biſhops and abbots to ſell, or give away improperly, the goods of 
their churches or monaſteries. The thirteenth orders monaſteries and epiſcopal 
houſes to be repaired, and that they ſhall no more be uſed as inns. The fourteenth 
| forbids boys to read in the chancel, before they have received the impoſition of the 
hands of the biſhop. The fifteenth forbids clerks to bc entitled to two churches. 
The ſixteenth forbids biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics, to wear ſplendid garments, 
and orders thoſe to be puniſhed, who deride clergymen for their plain habits. The 


ſeventeenth forbids the undertaking to build oratories or chapels, without a ſufficient | 


fund to defray the expence neceſſary for finiſhing the ſame. The eighteenth for- 
bids women to live in biſhops houſes, or monaſteries. The nineteenth forbids 
taking any money for orders, or for admiſſion into monaſteries, upon pain of depo- 


ſition for biſhops and prieſts ; and, as to abbeſſes, and abbots who are not prieſts, 


on pain of being turned out of their monaſteries, It allows thoſe, who are received 
into monaſteries, or their relations, to make voluntary gifts, on condition however 
that thoſe gifts remain to the monaſteries, whether the perſon admitted lives there, 
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SYN 
or goes away ; unleſs the ſuperiors are the cauſe of his departure. The twentieth 
forbids double monaſteries of men and women ; and orders, with regard to thoſe, 


which are ſettled, that the monks and nuns ſhall live in different houſes; that they 
ſhall not ſee one another, or have any ſociety together. The twenty firſt forbids 


monks to quit their own monaſteries, to go to others. And the twenty ſecond 
forbids monks to eat with women, unleſs for their ſpiritual good, or in company 
with relations, or on a journey. | | 


The FirTy GENERAL COUNCIL of ConsTANTINOPLE, A. D. 869. 


In the Eaſt, after the death of Methodius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, Igna- 
tius, ſon to the Emperor Michael Curopalata, who had till then led a monaſtical 
life in the iſles of Hieres and Terebinthus, which were by him planted with mo- 
naſteries, was raiſed to the ſee of Conſtantinople, in the year 845. There was, 
at that time, one Bardas, brother to the Empreſs Theodota, niece to Michael, who 
had a great ſhare in the government: he was deſperately in love with his daughter- 
in-law, and had familiarity with her. Ignatius reproved his crime with ſuch free- 
dom as became a holy biſhop, and, perceiving that Bardas did not repent, refuſed 
to admit him to the ſacraments. This refuſal incenſed Bardas ; but he waited till 
another time to ſhew his reſentment. He perſuaded Michael to take the govern- 


ment into his own hands, and to confine his mother and fiſters in a nunnery. The 


Emperor ordered the Patriarch to do it; but he refuſed, which furniſhed Bardas 
with an opportunity to charge him with favouring the rebellion of a man, who 
called himſelf the fon of Theodota by another huſband. Michael cauſed his mother 
and ſiſters to be ſhut up, and baniſhed Ignatius to the iſland of Terebinthus, re- 
quiring him to reſign ; and tho the Patriarch refuſed ſo to do, yet the Emperor put 


| Photius into his place. 


This Photius was of a noble family in Conſtantinople, and nephew to the Patriarch 
Taraſus : he had been raiſed to the principal dignities of the Empire, and made 
chief ſecretary of ſtate, captain of the guards, and ſenator : he was a notable poli- 
tician and very learned, He was but a lay-man, when raiſed to the Patriarchate, 
to which he was ordained on Chriſtmas-day, in the year 858, by Gregory Aſbeſtas, 
biſhop of Syracuſe, who, having been depoſed at Rome, had retired to Conſtan- 
the Church of Conſtantinople. _ . 

Ignatius, within two months after Photius's advancement to the ſee of Conſtan- 
tinople, was removed from the iſland of Terebinthus to that of Mitylene. Photius, 


tinople. He had long before declared againſt Ignatius, and occaſioned a ſchiſm in 


having convened a Synod, declared his depoſition, and anathematized his perſon. 


Being deſirous to have this judgment authorized by the biſhop of Rome, he de- 


puted two biſhops to Pope Nicolas I, who ſucceeded Benedict III, in the year 


858, deſiring him to. ſend his Legates to Conſtantinople, to reſtore Eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, and wholly ſuppreſs the remains of the ſect of the Iconoclaſts, or op- 
poſers of images. The Pope ſent two biſhops to Conſtantinople, in quality of his 
Legates, named Zecharias and Radoaldus, with full power ta regulate the affair of 


the Iconoclaſts, and to take informations as to what concerned Ignatius, in order 


to make their report to the holy ſee. He at the ſame time wrote to the Emperor 
againſt the depoſition of Ignatius, and the ordination of Photius. 

The two Legates being come to Conſtantinople, in the year 861, were preſent 
at a Council of three hundred and eighteen biſhops, to which Ignatius was ſum- 
moned. He appeared the firſt ſeſſion, was preſſed to reſign, and upon his refuſal, 


ſummoned to appear a ſecond time before the Synod. He was brought thither by 


force, and the Council pronounced ſentence of depoſition againſt him. 

This aſſembly took alſo into conſideration the worſhip of images, which was 
there confirmed, and ſeventeen canons were paſſed relating to biſhops, monks, and 
other clergymen. After this, Ignatius was cloſely confined, and by force com- 
pelled to ſign an inſtrument, importing, that he owned himſelf unworthy of the 
Epiſcopal dignity ; that he had been preferred to it by indirect means, and had 
not been a lawſul profeſſor of it. This confeſſion under his hand having been ex- 
torted from him, they would have obliged him to read it in publick ; but he made 
his eſcape in the habit of a peaſant, lay concealed in the iſlands, and ſent a petition 
of appeal to the Pope. The Emperor, on the other hand, ſent to Rome the 
Acts of the Council againſt him, and wrote to the Pope, perſuading him to _— 
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ſent to the depoſing of Ignatius, and the ordination of Photius : but Nicolas I ans 


ſwered, that he diſapproved of both, and, calling a Council at Rome, declared 
Photius deprived of the prieſthood ; ordered the reſtoring of Ignatius; and declared 


all the ordinations made by Photius void. 


The Patriarch Ignatius had been allowed to live in the iſland of Terebinthus; but 


Photius, making uſe of forged letters to accuſe him of holding intelligence in the 
Weſt, and writing againſt the Emperor, cauſed him to be impriſoned. The fraud 


being diſcovered, Ignatius was ſet at liberty. Bardas was ſome time after put to 


death by the Emperor's order: but this did not obſtruct Photius's perſuading the 
Emperor Michael to aſſemble a Council at Conſtantinople, in which he cauſed 
Pope Nicolas to be accuſed, depoſed, and excommunicated. This Council was 
held in 866 ; but, the next year, Baſilius, who had been declared Emperor after 
the death of Bardas, having killed Michael, reſtored Ignatius, and baniſhed Photius 
into a monaſtery, Ignatius immediately excommunicated Photius, and deſired of 
the Emperor, that a General Council might be ſummoned. | 

This Council met at Conſtantinople in the year 869. Donatus and Stephen, 
Legates to Pope Adrian II, who ſucceeded Pope Nicolas in the year 867, preſided 


in it. Only the biſhops, who had adhered to the Patriarch Ignatius, were ad- 


' mitted to the firſt ſeſſion. The others, having afterwards renounced all commu- 
nion with Photius, and acknowledged Ignatius, were admitted to the followin 

ſeſſions ; ſo that the Council conſiſted of one hundred biſhops. The judgment, 
given by the Pope in the Council at Rome, was approved. Photius was brought 
in and degraded, as were thoſe he had ordained ; his perſon was anathematized, 
and the acts of his Council againſt Pope Nicolas condemned. The worſhip of 


images was confirmed, and ſeveral regulations made for eſtabliſhing peace and diſ- 


cipline in the Eaſtern Church, and for ordering the elections of patriarchs and 
biſhops. Theſe regulations are contained in twenty-ſeven canons. In concluſion, 
a very ample confeſſion of faith was read, and ſigned by all the biſhops, together 
with the acts of the Council. 1 é 1 


The FIRST GENERAL LATERAN COUNCIL, A. D. 1123. 


This Council, which approved the treaty made between the Emperor Henry V 
and Pope Calixtus II, concerning the ceremony of beſtowing the inveſtiture of 
| Eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, which had occaſioned warm diſputes between the Imperial 
court and that of Rome, was aſſembled by Pope Calixtus in the palace of the La- 
teran at Rome, and conſiſted of above 300 prelates : which great number of biſhops 
occaſioned the name of General to be given to it, as it was to other numerous 
Councils, held afterwards in the Weſt, tho' the Eaſtern biſhops did not aſſiſt at 
them. „ 5 Oi” 

This Council not only confirmed the treaty about inveſtitures, but alſo made 
twenty-two canons. The firſt renews the puniſhments denounced againſt Simoniacs. 
The ſecond forbids the giving the dignities of provoſt, arch-prieſt, or dean, to any 
but prieſts; or that of arch-deacon to any but deacons. The third renews the 
prohibitions, ſo often made to clergymen, not to have wives or concubines, and 
not to live with women, unleſs ſuch as are excepted by the Council of Nice. The 
fourth takes away the management of eccleſiaſtical revenues from princes, and re- 
ſerves it to biſhops. The fifth renews the prohibitions of marriage among relations. 
The ſixth declares void the ordinations made by biſhops after their condemnation. 
The ſeventh reſerves the collation of benefices to biſhops. The eighth pronounces 
an anathema againſt any one, who ſhould take poſſeſſion of the city of Beneventum. 
The ninth renews the prohibitions, contained in the canons, againſt receiving the 
communion with thoſe, who have been excommunicated by their biſhop. The 
tenth forbids the the conſecrating of a biſhop, who has not been canonically or- 
dained. The eleventh grants remiſſion of fins to ſuch as embrace the Cruſade. 
The twelfth aboliſhes the cuſtom of taking poſſeſſion of the goods of ſuch as die 
without heirs. The thirteenth excommunicates ſuch as ſhall infringe the truce or- 
dained for certain days. The fourteenth forbids Laics to take away offerings made 
to churches, or to build churches in caſtles. The fifteenth is againſt coiners. The 
ſixteenth excommunicates thoſe, who rob, or exact duties of pilgrims, who go to 
Rome, or other places of devotion. The ſeventeenth forbids abbots and monks 
to admit ſinners to publick penance, to viſit the ſick, to anoint, or to ſing 
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SYN 
publick and ſolemn maſſes; and orders them to receive the chriſm, the holy oils, 
and. ordination, from their biſhops. The eighteenth orders, that curates ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed by biſhops, and that none ſhall receive the goods of the Church, or the 
tenths, but from the hand of the biſhop. The nineteenth orders, that the mona- 
ſeries ſhall continue ſubject to the biſhops. The twentieth provides for the ſecu- 
rities and revenues of the Church, and likewiſe forbids prieſts, deacons, ſubdeacons, 
or monks, to have wives or concubines, and declares null the marriages, which they 
ſhall have contracted. This is the firſt canon, which plainly declares the nullity 
of marriages of ſuch as are in facred orders. The twenty-ſecond declares null 
alienations of church-goods made by biſhops, abbots, and other eccleſiaſtics. 


The SEconD GENERAL LATERAN CouxciL, A. D. 1139. 


This Council was aſſembled by Pope Innocent II, in the palace of the Lateran, 
and was compoſed of near a thouſand biſhops. Its canons are thirty. 

The firſt depoſes all clergymen ſimoniacally ordained. The ſecond forbids the 
buying and ſelling of benefices. The third enjoins, that none ſhall entertain thoſe, 
who are excommunicated by their biſhop. The fourth orders, that clregymen 
ſhall be modeſtly and decently cloathed, and give no offence by their outward de- 
portment. The fifth forbids the pillaging of the goods, or revenues, of biſhops, 
after their death. The fixth prohibits marriage, or concubinage, to eccleſiaſtics, 
under pain of ſuſpenſion. The ſeventh forbids to hear the maſs of married prieſts. 


The eighth regulates the fame thing, with reſpect to virgins conſecrated to God, 


if they marry. The ninth forbids regular canons, or monks, to ſtudy the Civil 
Law, or Phyſic. The tenth enjoins Laics, who have churches or tythes in their 
poſſeſſion, to reſtore them to the biſhops, under pain of excommunication. The 
eleventh ſecures the ſafety of travelling to monks, clerks, Sc. The twelfth ſpecifies 
the days, when it is forbidden to make war, and exhorts the Chriſtians to peace. 


The thirteenth condemns uſury. The fourteenth prohibits the military combats 


that were practiſed at fairs. The fifteenth denounces anathema againſt thoſe, who 
abuſe clergymen and monks, and eſtabliſhes the right of ſanctuary for churches 
and church-yards. The ſixteenth is a prohibition againſt the laying claim to pre- 
bends, or other benefices, by right of ſucceſſion, The ſeventeenth enforces the 
laws againſt marriages between relations. The eighteenth denounces anathema 
againſt incendiaries, The nineteenth ſuſpends for a year ſuch prelates as ſhall remit 
the rigour of the preceding canon. The twentieth joins kings and princes with 
the biſhops, in the execution of juſtice on eccleſiaſtical perſons. The twenty-firſt 
forbids the admitting into orders the ſons of prieſts, unleſs they have led a religious 
life in monaſteries. The twenty-ſecond regulates the buſineſs of penance. The 
twenty-third is againſt thoſe heretics, who condemned the Sacraments. The twenty- 
fourth forbids the exacting any money for the holy oils, or for officiating at burials. 
The twenty-fifth deprives thoſe perſons of their benefices, who receive them from 
the hands of lay-men. The twenty-fixth forbids nuns to reſide in private houſes. 
The twenty-ſeventh forbids monks and nuns to meet in the ſame choir. The 


twenty-eighth prohibits the canons of cathedral churches to exclude perſons of 


known piety from the election of biſhops. The twenty-ninth denounces anathema 
againſt lingers and archers, The thirtieth vacates the ordinations made by heretics 
or ſchiſmatics. | BE gs 


The TyiRD GENERAL LATERAN Councir, A. D. 1179. 


This Council was convened by Pope Alexander III, to reform a great number 
of abuſes that had crept into the Church, to regulate diſcipline, and to condemn 


the Albigenſes, and other reputed heretics. This Council was compoſed of about 


three hundred biſhops, and made twenty-ſeven canons. 

The firſt is a decree for preventing the ſchiſms of the Church of Rome, in the 
elections of Popes. The ſecond declares void the ordinations, and other acts, of 
the anti-popes. The third ordains, that benefices ſhall not be conferred but on 
ſuch as are twenty-five years of age, and that no perſon ſhall be ordained biſhop 
before thirty. The fourth regulates the equipages of biſhops. The fifth ſettles 
the formalities of eccleſiaſtical judicature. The ſeventh prohibits the exacting money 
for induction. into benefices, burials, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, The 


eighth 
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eighth regulates the nomination to benefices. The ninth reforms abuſes, occafioned 
by the privileges granted to the Knights-Templars, &c. who by virtue thereof en- 
croached upon the authority of the biſhops. The tenth preſcribes rules to be ob- 
ſerved by abbots in the government of monaſteries. The eleventh forbids eccle- 
ſiaſtics to keep company with women. The twelfth forbids clerks and monks 
to exerciſe the buſineſs of attornies at law. The thirteenth provides againſt plu- 
ralities, and enjoins reſidence, The fourteenth ſecures the revenues of the churches. 
The fifteenth ordains, that the eſtates of clergymen, gotten out of the revenues of 
the Church, ſhall be left to the Church, The fixteenth regulates chapters. The 
ſeventeenth provides againſt the inconvenience that happens, when lay-patrons are 
divided, and preſent ſeveral clerks to the ſame church. The eighteenth ſettles 
ſchoolmaſters in all cathedral churches, for the inſtruction of youth. The nine- 


teenth anathematizes magiſtrates, who lay taxes on the church, without the con- 


ſent of the biſhops. The twentieth condemns tournaments. The twenty-firſt 
enjoins a ceſſation of all acts of hoſtility, from Wedneſday at ſun-ſet to Monday 
morning, from Advent to the Octave after Epiphany, and from Septuageſima till 
the Octave after Eaſter. The twenty-ſecond provides for the fafety of monks, 
pilgrims, &c. travelling on the road. The twenty-third grants to lepers a church, 
prieſt, Sc. The twenty-fourth forbids Chriſtians to furniſh the Saracens with 
arms, or to enliſt in their ſervice, The twenty-fifth denies to uſurers Chriſtian 


burial, The twenty-fxth forbids Chriſtians to reſide among the Saracens. The 


twenty-ſeventh condems the Albigenſes, and other reputed heretics. 
The FoukTy GENERAL LATERAN CouNncir, A. D. 1213. 


This Council was called by Innocent III, for the recovering of the Holy Land, 
and the reformation of the univerſal Church. 'The prelates came to Rome, and 
compoſed a Council of 412 biſhops, almoſt 800 abbots and priors, and a great 
number of deputies of abſent biſhops, The Latin Patriarchs of Conſtantinople and 
Jeruſalem aſſiſted at it in perſon ; thoſe of Antioch and Alexandria ſent deputies 


thither. The ambaſſadors of the Emperor of Conſtantinople, of the King of Sicily, 
and of the Kings of France, England, and Jerufalem, of Cyprus, Arragon, and 


other princes, were preſent. The Pope opened the Synod with a ſpeech concerning 
the recovery of the Holy Land, and the reformation of the Church. Then he 
cauſed to be read in full Council ſome chapters, or regulations, about the diſcipline 
of the Church, which were all drawn up in form. Theſe chapters are to the 
number of ſeventy. . e 

The firſt contains a long confeſſion of faith. The ſecond condemns the errors 
of the abbot Joachim. The third contains a general condemnation of all heretics, 
and their partiſans, and regulates the manner of proceeding againſt them. The 
fourth concerns the Greeks. The fifth regulates the order of Patriarchs, and the 
rights of Popes. The ſixth enjoins ordinaries to take pains in reforming their 


clergy. The ſeventh renews the antient manner of holding provincial Councils. 


The eighth regulates the manner of proceeding againſt ecclefiaſtics. The ninth 
orders biſhops to take care, that every one obſerve the ſame rites throughout their dio- 
ceſes. The tenth enjoins biſhops to have, in their dioceſes, underſtanding perſons, 
to preach the word of God, and adminiſter the ſacrament of Penance. The 
eleventh enjoins the ſettling of maſters in all cathedrals. The twelfth preſcribes the 
holding of chapters of orders every three years. The thirteenth forbids the erecting 
of new orders. The fourteenth is againſt ſuch clergymen, as do not preſerve their 
chaſtity. The fifteenth is againſt drunkards. The ſixteenth forbids clergymen 
to traffic, to go to taverns, or to wear ſecular habits. The ſeventeenth forbids their 
feaſting. The eighteenth forbids them to meddle with judgments or executions. 
The nineteenth forbids the putting of moveables into churches, and orders that 
care be taken to keep the holy veſſels clean and neat. The twentieth orders, 


that the Chriſm and the Euchariſt be kept under lock and key. The twenty-firſt is 


the famous canon, that enjoins all the faithful of both ſexes, who are come to years 


of diſcretion, to confeſs their ſins, at leaſt once a year, to their pariſh-prieſt ; to 


fulfil the penance enjoined them, and to receive the ſacrament of the Euchariſt at 
leaſt every Eaiter. The twenty-ſecond orders, that the phyſicians of the body 
ſhall adviſe the ſick to ſend for the phyſicians of the foul. The twenty-third en- 
joins that cathedral or other churches ſhall not remain vacant more than three 


months; 
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months; and that if thoſe, to whom the election belongs, do not proceed to it 


within that time, the right of election for that time ſhall devolve to the immediate 


ſuperior, who ſhall provide for it in three months. The twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth, and twenty-ſixth, preſcribe the forms of elections, and of confirmations of 
elections. The twenty-ſeventh forbids to ordain ignorant perſons. The twenty- 
eighth orders that thoſe, who ſhall have aſked and obtained leave to quit their 
benefices, ſhall be obliged to quit them. The twenty-ninth forbids to have more 
benefices than one with cure of ſouls. The thirtieth forbids the giving of bene- 
fices to perſons incapable, under pain of ſuſpenſion. The thirty-firſt excludes 
baſtards from benefices. The thirty-ſecond orders the patrons of parochial churches 
to provide a ſufficient maintenance for the incumbents, and enjoins the latter to 
ſerve the cures themſelves. The thirty-third, and thirty-fourth, moderate the right 
of the procuration of biſhops and archdeacons in their viſitations. The ten follow- 
ing canons concern appeals, and the procedure of eccleſiaſtical judges. The forty- 


fifth, and forty-ſixth, provide for the diſcharge of goods and perſons belonging to 


the Church. The forty-ſeventh, and forty-eighth, regulate the form of Excommu- 
nication, and the forty-ninth that of Recuſancy. The fiftieth revokes the prohi- 


bition of contracting marriage in the ſecond and third degree of affinity, and be- 


tween children of a ſecond marriage, and the relations of the former huſband, and 
reſtrains the prohibited degrees to the fourth degree of conſanguinity or affinity. 
The fifty-firſt forbids clandeſtine marriages, and enjoins the publication of the 


banns. The fifty-ſecond forbids receiving witneſſes, who ſwear only upon hear- 


fay, in a cauſe of impediment of marriage. The four following canons provide 
for the payment of tenths. The fifty-ſeventh reſtrains the privilege of regulars 
being always buried in holy ground, and of opening the churches of a place under 


interdict. The fifty-eighth allows the celebrating of divine offices, with a low 


voice, in epiſcopal churches, in places that are under an interdict. The fifty-ninth 


forbids the religious either to borrow, or to be ſurety, without leave from 


their abbot. The ſixtieth forbids abbots to encroach upon the rights of biſhops, 

in taking cognizance of marriages, impoſing publick penances, granting indulgences, 
or doing any other functions which belong only to biſhops, unleſs they have a 
permiſſion, or lawful reaſon for ſo doing. The fixty-firſt forbids the religious to 


receive tenths from the hands of Laics. The fixty-ſecond forbids the expoſing of 


relicks to fale, and reforms ſome abuſes of indulgences. The three following canons 


aboliſh the abuſe, introduced into the Church, of exacting a ſum of money for the 


benediction of abbots, ordination, admiſſion into religious orders, and the admi- 


niſtration of the Sacraments. The ſixty-ſeventh is againſt the exceſſive uſuries of 


the Jews. The fixty-cighth appoints, that Jews and Saracens ſhall be diſtinguiſhed 
from Chriſtians by their habits, and orders them not to go abroad on the day of our 


Saviour's paſſion, The fixty-ninth forbids giving them publick poſts or offices. 
The ſeventieth enjoins, that Jews, who have been converted and baptized, ſhall 


not obſerve their ceremonies, or mix Judaiſm with Chriſtianity. | 
Theſe canons perfected the body of the Canon Law, and regulated the practice 

of eccleſiaſtical procedures, which are followed to this day. And this Council is 

in ſo much eſteem among the Canoniſts, that it is commonly cited, in the Canon 

Law, by the name of The General Council. 

In this Council, it is ſaid, the Patriarch of the Maronites united his nation with 

the Church of Rome; that the queſtion about the primacy of the archbiſhop of 


Toledo was debated ; and that the Pope inſtituted the order of the Cruſaders ; and 


approved the orders of St Dominic and St Francis. 


This Council, which was very numerous at the beginning, was diſperſed in leſs 
than one month. The prelates, being tired with ſtaying at Rome, did one after 
another aſk leave to be gone, and the Pope, if we may believe Matthew Paris, 
made them buy their permiſſion to depart. The war of the Piſantines and 
Genoeſe, and the troubles of Italy, ſoon obliged the Pope to put an end to the 
Council. 


The FIRST GENERAL CouNcir of LyoNs, A. D. 1245. 


This Council was aſſembled by Pope Innocent IV, with a deſign to depoſe the 
Emperor Frederic ; and accordingly the Pope pronounced a ſentence of excom- 


' munication and depoſition againſt him. Beſides this, there were three other 


I affairs 
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affairs handled in this Council; viz. firſt, the aſſiſting the Empire of Conſtanti- 
nople againſt the Greeks; ſecondly, that of Germany againſt the Tartars; and 
thirdly, that of the Holy Land againſt the Saracens. The Pope ordered a ſupply 


out of the revenues of benefices for the aſſiſtance of the Empire of Conſtantinople. 
To ſtop the incurſions of the Tartars into Poland, Ruſſia, and Hungary, he ad- 


viſed the people to make ditches and build caſtles. As to the ſuccours for the 


Holy Land, he exhorts the cruſaders to repentance ; grants them exemptions, pri- 
vileges, and indulgences ; deſtines the twentieth part of the revenues of benefices 
for their aſſiſtance ; counſels the Faithful to leave them, by their wills, ſums, to 
be employed for that pious work; and forbids Chriſtians to furniſh the Saracens 
with arms or proviſions. 

The Pope likewiſe publiſhed, in this Council, divers regulations concerning the 
the Canon Law ; as about commiſſions, erections, the power of judges delegate, pro- 


cedures touching appeals, accuſations, excommunications, debts contracted by 
churches, and ſeveral other points of law. 


The SEconD GENERAL CouxcIL of Lyoxs, A. D. 1274. 


The ſecond General Council of Lyons was called by Gregory X, in 1274, for 
three reaſons given in the bull of indiction. I. For the re-union of the Greek 
Church, II. For ſuccours to the Holy Land. III. For the reformation of eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline and of the lives of the clergy. The Pope preſided there in perſon. 
The Latin Patriarchs of Conſtantinople and Antioch were there alſo, with about 
500 biſhops, ſeventy abbots, and 1000 other inferior prelates. The arabaſſadors 
of the kings of France, Germany, and Sicily, and thoſe of Michael Paleologus, 
Emperor of the Eaſt, were ſent thither by their maſters. James king of Arragon 
aſſiſted at their firſt meeting: but zhe Pope refuling to crown him, unleſs he would 


pay the tribute, which his father had engaged himſelf to give to the holy ſee every 


year, he went away in wrath againſt the Pope. 

The firſt fitting of the Council was held in the great church of Lyons on the 
th of May 1274. After the uſual prayers, the Pope made a ſpeech, and propoſed 
to the aſſembly the reaſons, for which the Council was aſſembled. He delayed 
the ſecond ſeſſion to the 18th of the ſame month. In this ſeſſion he made another 


harangue, and put off the Council to the 28th of the ſame month, after having 
ſent home part of the inferior prelates. Between theſe two ſeſſions, the Pope pre- 


vailed with the biſhops and abbots to grant the tenth of their revenues for the ſpace 


of fix years, for the ſuccour of the Holy Land. The third ſeſſion was held the 7th 
of June; when they read part of the decrees of the Council relating to diſcipline. The 


Greek ambaſſadors arrived the 24th of the ſame month. After having preſented their 

letters to the Pope, they aſſiſted at the ſolemn maſs of the 28th of the ſame month, in 
which they ſung the Creed, with the article concerning the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Father and the Son. The fourth ſeſſion was held the 6th of July, in 
which the letters of the Emperor and of the Greek biſhops were read; and one of the 
ambaſſadors ſwore union with, and obedience to, the Church of Rome. They like- 
wiſe read a letter of the king of the Tartars, in this ſeſſion. The fifth ſeſſion 
was preceded by a ſolemn baptiſm of one of the ambaſſadors of that prince. They 
read ſeveral conſtitutions, and the reſt were adjourned till the next day. The 17th 
of July, the ſixth and laſt ſeſſion was held, when they made an end of reading 
the conſtitutions; after which the Pope made a ſpeech againſt irregular and de- 
bauched clergymen, and concerning their reſidence. 

The firſt of the conſtitutions, publiſhed in this Council, is intitled, Of the Trinity, 
and the Catholick Faith. It declares, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, as from one only principle, and by a ſimple ſpiration or breathing. 
The following articles, to the fifteenth, are entitled, Of elections, and the power 
of the elected. The fifteenth is intitled, Of the times of ordination, and of the 
qualifications of thoſe, who are to be ordained. The ſixteenth is concerning Bigamiſts, 
The ſeventeenth and eighteenth relate to the office of ordinary judges, and treat 


of the ſuppreſſion of offices, and diſpenſations with relation to plurality of benefices. 


The nineteenth is intitled, Of poſtulation, and regards the oath, which advocates 
and proctors are to take. The twentieth declares null all abſolutions from excom- 


munication, that are extorted either by force or fear. The twenty-firſt moderates 


the Clementine in relation to vacant benefices in the court of Rome, the collation 
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of which belongs to the Pope, by allowing the ordinaries to confer them within a 
month. The twenty-ſecond forbids prelates to alienate the revenues of the Church 
upon any pretence whatſoever, without the conſent of the chapters. The twenty- 
third diſſolves all the orders of Mendicants, ſet up fince the Lateran Council under 
Innocent III, that were not approved by the holy ſee ; and as to thoſe, which 
the holy ſee approved, it allows the Religious to continue in their monaſteries, but 
forbids them to receive novices, or make new acquiſitions ; and allows the Religious 
of orders not approved, to enter into an approved order. The twenty-fourth 
forbids the receiving any thing for the right of procuration, if viſitation has not 
been made in perſon. The twenty-fifth forbids holding of meetings, courts, or 
markets, &c. in churches. The twenty-fixth, and twenty-ſeventh, forbid uſury, 
under great penalties. The twenty-eighth aboliſhes the cuſtom of repriſals. The 
three laſt canons relate to excommunication. The firſt declares, that it ſhall be 
preceded by three canonical admonitions. The ſecond, that abſolutions ad Cautelam 
ſhall not take place, in ſentences of interdicts of cities, or other places. The 
third declares thoſe excommunicated, who would conſtrain eccleſiaſtical judges, by 
ſeizing of their temporalities, to revoke the ſentences of interdict or excommu- 
nication pronounced by them. Theſe conſtitutions are dated the iſt of November, 
in the third year of the pontificate of Gregory X. 


The GENERAL CouNciL of VIENNA, A. D. 1311. 


This Council, at Vienna in 1311, was called by Clement V, in order to judge 


what concerned the templars. The firſt ſeſſion was held, the 16th of October: 


near three hundred biſhops aſſiſted at it. The ſecond was held, the 22d of 
May 1312. Rs 
In this Council, the extinction of the order of the templars was refolved upon, 


* 


and the bull for it was publiſhed. The memory of Boniface VIII was defended, 
notwithſtanding the inſtances of the King of France. A Cruſade was likewiſe 
reſolved upon. They condemned the Beguards and Beguins, whoſe errors had been 


proſcribed, and, during this Council, the Pope made divers conſtitutions, which 
are in the five books of Clementines, publiſhed by John XXII, and inſerted in the 
body of the Canon Law: but ſome of thoſe conſtitutions had been made before 
this Council, and others after; and of thoſe, which were made in the time of 
this Council, none but ſuch as regard faith, the regulations touching the privileges. 
of Mendicants, the ſtudy of the languages in the univerſities, and the condemnation 
of the Beguards and Beguins, take any notice that they were approved. 


The GENERAL CoUNCIL of ConNSTANCE; A. D. 1414. 


About the beginning of the XVth Century, the Church was divided; there 


being three Popes inſtead of one; vis. John XXIII, Gregory XII, and Bene- 


dict XIII. To extinguiſh this ſchiſm, they had recourſe to a General Council, 
which ſhould be acknowledged on all ſides. John XXIII called one at Rome, in 


_ conſequence of the prorogation of that of Piſa by his predeceſſor: but, that city 


being in the poſſeſſion of Ladiſlaus, he agreed with the Emperor Sigiſmund, that 
the Council ſhould meet at Conſtance, and appointed it on the 7th of November 
1414. Ladiſlaus, who was preparing to come and beſiege John XXIII in Bo- 
lognia, was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, which obliged him to return to Naples, 
where he died, leaving his kingdom to his fiſter Joan the ſecond of that name, 
widow to William of Auſtria, John XXIII, being delivered from fo formidable 
an enemy, departed for Conſtance, and arrived there the 2oth of October. He 
opened the Coancil the 16th of November ; but nothing was done till next year. 
Sigiſmund arrived at Conſtance on Chriſtmas-day in the evening, and ſome time 
after, the deputies of Gregory and Benedict, the Antipopes, came thither alſo. The 
deputies of the former offered, in the name of their maſter, to reſign : but thoſe 
of the latter propoſed an interview at Nice, with the Emperor and the King of 
Arragon, in the month of April, Lewis of Bavaria, who was for Gregory, de- 
clared, that Gregory, and thoſe under his obedience, were ready to embrace the 
way of ceſſion ; that it was not owing to them, that the union was not made; 


and that the reformation of the Church ſhould not be attempted in that Council, 


provided John XXIII did not preſide in it. The fathers of the Council deliberated 
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upon theſe propoſitions, before they held any ſeſſions. Moſt of them were of 


opinion, that John XXIII ought to renounce the pontificate, as well as Gregory 
and Benedict, John did all he could to hinder the Council from taking this reſo- 
lution ; but when he ſaw it was impoſſible to hinder it, and that the Council was 
preparing to commence a proceſs againſt him, he promiſed to reſign all right to the 
pontificate, provided the other two pretenders would do the fame. The Council 
demanded of him an abſolute ceſſion, that ſhould not depend upon the conſent of 
the other two. He gave it in general, in caſe they ſhould renounce, die, or be 
depoſed : but ſoon repenting the promiſe he had made, he retired to the caſtle of 
Schaff houſe, which belonged to the Duke of Auſtria, who was come to Conſtance, 
and granted him his protection. 

The Council continued, and declared, in the third ſeſſion, which was held the 
25th of March 1415, that the Pope's retreat did not hinder the Council's being 


lawful ; that it could neither be diflolved, nor removed, but with the conſent of 


the prelates; and that no perſon ſhould withdraw himſelf from the Council with- 
out their permiſſion. Some Cardinals oppoſed the continuation of the Council : 
but no regard was had to their oppoſition, and a fourth ſeſſion was held on the 


zoth of March; in which it was declared, that a General Council, repreſenting 


the whole Church, held its power immediately from Jeſus Chriſt, and that all 
_ perſons, of what ſtate or dignity ſoever, even the Pope himſelf, were obliged to 
obey it in every thing that regards faith, the extirpation of ſchiſm, and the general 
reformation of the Church in its members, and in its head. This declaration was 
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eſtabliſhed by the ſuffrages of all nations: for it had been regulated in this Council, 


that every nation ſhould give its vote. 


The Council, in the fifth ſeſſion, confirmed the decree made in the fourth. 


John XXIII was ſummoned to come to the Council, or to ſign an act of 
reſignation. He ſent one, which was not thought ſufficient, and propoſed con- 
ditions of his ceſſion, that were not agreed to. The Council, perceiving that 
John XXIII only ſought means to elude the ceſſion, and refuſed to come to the 
Council, began to proceed againſt him, in the ſeventh ſeſſion, held on the 21ſt 
of May, and cauſed him to be ſummoned, together with the Cardinals and officers 


that attended him. Theſe laſt obeyed, and Frederic of Auſtria promiſed to make 
John XXIII return to the Council: but this promiſe not being performed, the 


Council cauſed John to be ſummoned again, and ſuſpended him from the govern- 
ment, with regard both to ſpirituals and temporals. This ſentence was paſſed in 
the tenth ſeſſion of the Council, which was held the 14th of May. In the 
following ſeſſion, which was held the 25th, ſeveral heads of accuſation were ex- 
hibited againſt John XXIII, who, being abandoned by the Duke of Auſtria, was 
brought from Friburg, where he had retired to the caſtle of Celle, two leagues 


from Conſtance, He promiſed to ſubmit to every thing that ſhould be determined 


by the Council. In the twelfth ſeſſion, the Council pronounced a definitive ſen- 
tence againſt him, by which he was depoſed from the potificate. Then they 
laboured to reduce Gregory XII, and Benedict XIII, or to commence a ſuit againſt 
them. As to Gregory, in the twelfth ſeſſion he owned the authority of the Council, 
and renounced all right to the pontificate. But Benedict was not ſo eaſily perſuaded 


to reſign. The Council allowed him ten days, after which they declared him 


ſchiſmatical, and depoſed from the Pontificate, if he did not do it. Commiſſioners 
were named, in the mean while, to go to Arragon, and treat with him. Gregory 
was confirmed, by the Council, in the dignity of Cardinal-Biſhop ; and the firſt 
place in the facred college was granted him, as a recompence for the generous 
manner, in which he had renounced the pontificate, ſaving to the future Pope, 
in caſe Benedict ſhould make a voluntary ceſſion, the power of determining which 
of the two ſhould have the precedence. _ 

In fine, after ſeveral ſummons, Benedict was declared contumacious, ſchiſma- 
tical, and depoſed by the Council, in the twenty-ſeventh ſeſſion, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of November. ; 

After theſe three, who pretended to the Popedom, had been depoſed, it was 
neceſſary to chuſe another Pope, who ſhould be univerſally acknowledged. Before 
they proceeded to the election, the Council drew up articles for the reformation 
of the Church, in its members, and in its head, They ordained a General Council 
to be held, five years after this was ended ; and that for the future one ſhould be 


held every tenth year: That the Pope might haſten the holding of that von, 
| ut 
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but not retard it : That, whenever there ſhould happen to be two pretenders to 
the pontificate, a Council ſhould be immediately held ; and that the pretenders 
ſhould be ſuſpended from all power and juriſdiction, till ſuch time as the Council 
was begun: That, in caſe an election ſhould be made thro' fear or force, it ſhould 
be null ; but that the Cardinals ſhould not proceed to a new election, till ſuch time 
as the General Council had determined the invalidity of that, which had been 
made. Then the Council publiſhed, in the fortieth ſeſſion, the articles of refor- 
mation, which the future Pope ſhould endeavour, with the Council, Theſe ar- 
ticles are eighteen in number. None of them were diſputed, but that of the 
Annates ; however it paſſed that they ſhould be aboliſhed. 

After this the Council ordered, that they ſhould proceed to the election of a 
Pope. And, that this election might be the more ſolemn, it was ordered, for this 
time only, that fix prelates of every nation ſhould be joined with the Cardinals, 
and that he who ſhould be choſen by two thirds of the Cardinals, and two 
deputies of each nation, ſhould be acknowledged for ſovereign Pontiff, This was 
immediately executed. 'The Cardinals and deputies of the Council went into the 
conclave, and unanimouſly elected Odon Colonna, Cardinal-Deacon of St George, 
who took the name of Martin V, becauſe he was elected on St Martin's Day, 
1417. He was enthroned that very day, and crowned the one and twentieth of 
the ſame month. He preſided in the forty-ſecond ſeſſion, which was held on the 
28th of December. In the forty-third ſeſſion, which was held the 2 1ſt of March 
1418, he publiſhed ſome conſtitutions for the reformation of the Church. But 
he did not make all the regulations projected by the Council. In fine, to fatisfy 
the decree of the Council, he appointed the future Council at Pavia, and put an 
end to the Council the 22d of April. 


The GENERAL CounciL of Basir, A. D. 1431. 
This Council was convened by Pope Eugenius IV, in order to re-unite the 
Greek and Latin Churches. 1 = ” 5 
The firſt ſeſſion was held on the fourteenth of December, 1431; at which time 
were propoſed the matters, which the Council was to treat of; and the fathers of 
the Council were diſtributed into four deputations. The ſecond ſeſſion was not held 
till the fifteenth of February 1432. In this ſeſſion, they renewed the decree of 
the Council of Conſtance, about the authority of the Fathers, touching faith, and 
the reformation of the Church, as well in its head, as in its members. Pope 
Eugenius, being informed of what was doing in the Council, publiſhed a decree for 
its diſſolution, The Council ſent deputies co him, to induce him to revoke that 
decree ; but Eugenius refuſed to comply; wherefore the Council proceeded, and 
ſummoned the Pope himſelf. Eugenius refuſing to appear, the Council, in the 
| ſixth ſeſſion, pronounced him contumacious. They enjoined him to revoke his 
decree in ſixty days; and, that term being expired, they ſummoned him again to 
revoke his decree for the diſſolution of the Council, within another term of ſixt 
days. Afterwards they granted him a new reſpite of ninety days. At laſt Euge- 
nius ſent a bull, in the ſixteenth ſeſſion held on the fifth of February 1434, by 
which he revoked the decree for the diſſolution of the Council, and approved the con- 
tinuing of it, and every thing done in it to that time, He ſent new Legates to 
the Council, who were received in the ſeventeenth ſeſſion, in which they again 
renewed the decree of the Council of Conſtance about the authority of General 
Councils, which was confirmed in the eighteenth ſeſſion. - 
Ihe following ſeſſions, to the twenty-ſeventh, were employed in the reformation 
of ecclefiaſtical matters. Then they took into conſideration the affair of the Greeks 
who deſired that an univerſal Council might be held, at which their biſhops ſhould 
be preſent. After this there were conteſts about the place, where the Council 
ſhould be held. The Pope declared it ſhould aſſemble at Florence, and ſent galleys 
to bring the Greek ambaſſadors; and the Council ſent alſo ſome on their part. 
Thoſe of the Pope prevented them ; and the Emperor John Paleologus embarked 
in them, with his biſhops and officers. 
During this negotiation, the Council proceeded againſt the Pope ; and, upon 
his not appearing at the time thay had appointed, they declared him contumacious. 
The Pope, on his part, transferred the Council to Ferrara, and opened it the 
tenth of January 1438. Notwithſtanding this, the biſhops of the Council of Baſil 


2 continued 


| 
continued to proceed, although the Pope had transferred that Council to Ferrara. | 
The Pope came to that city himſelf, declared void all that had been done at the | 
Council of Baſil, ſince the tranſlation of that Council. On the other hand, the | 
Council declared the calling of the Council of Ferrara null and void. At laſt, the 
Greek Emperor, the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the other Greek biſhops, 
arrived, and came to Ferrara, where the deputies of the Greeks had ſeveral con- 
ferences with the Latins about Purgatory, &c. 5 

The Pope transferred the Council of Ferrara to Florence, where the diſputes 
between the Greeks and Latins were continued. At laſt the Greek Emperor ob- 
liged the Greeks to ſign a decree of union between the two Churches, in which 
the Greeks approved the doctrine of the Latins, and acknowledged the Pope's 
authority, agreeably to the canons and deciſions of Councils. This decree of union 
was ſigned on both ſides on the fifth of July 1439. 

In the mean time, the prelates, who were aſſembled at Baſil, proceeded againſt 
Pope Eugenius, depoſed him on the ſeventh of May, that ſame year, and deputed 
commiſſioners to elect a Pope. Theſe commiſſioners elected Amadeus Duke of 
Savoy, who was retired into the ſolitude of Ripallia, in the dioceſe of Geneva, 
where he lived as a hermit. His election was confirmed by the Council, and he was 
named Felix V. Pope Eugenius and the Council of Baſil mutually condemned 
each other. France continued to acknowledge Eugenius for Pope, and, in the 
mean while, in an aſſembly held at Bourges in 1440, approved the decrees of the 
Council of Baſil relating to diſcipline, with ſome modifications. In Germany, a 
new General Council was propoſed, to judge of the rights of the two Popes. Pope 
Eugenius transferred the Council of Florence to Rome, by his bull of the third of 
May 1442. e N 

The Council of Baſil ſtill continued: but, on the tenth of Auguſt, Felix retired 
to Lauzana, with part of his Cardinals, and would not come any more to Baſil, 
notwithſtanding all the inſtances they could could make. At laſt the wars of 
Germany, the retreat of the prelates, ſubjects of King Alphonſus, the inſtances 
which the Emperor made for holding a new Council, the abſence of Felix, and 
the little aſſiſtance the prelates could hope for at Baſil, obliged them to break up, 
after having appointed a General Council to be held three years after in the city 

of Lyons. This decree was publiſhed in the forty-fifth ſeſſion of the Council of 
Baß, held-the 16th of May 144 ho nt 

The ſchiſm continued to the death of Eugenius IV, which happened on the 23d 
of February 1447. Nicolas V, who was elected in his place on the fixth of 
March, a gentle and peaceable man, willingly liſtened to the propoſals of an ac- 
commodation made him by the Chriſtian princes. Felix, and his adherents, being 
as much diſpoſed to peace, the accommodation was made upon advantageous con- 
ditions to both parties; by which it was ſtipulated, that Felix ſhould renounce the 
pontificate, but ſhould be the firſt Cardinal, and perpetual Legate from the holy 
ſee in Germany ; and that Nicolas V ſhould be acknowledged tor lawful Pope. 


The GENERAL CounciL of TRENT, A. D. 1545. 


This was the laſt General Council that has been held, the Popes ſince that time 
not thinking fit to expoſe their authority to the encroachments that have been, 
and might again be made upon it by ſuch aſſemblies. h 
This Council was convened by Pope Paul III, and aſſembled at Trent, a town 
on the confines of Tirol, between Italy and Germany, on the 13th of December. 
The biſhops, at firſt, ordered the manner of proceeding in the Council, and de- 
creed, that they ſhould not vote by nations, according to the precedents of the 

Councils of Conſtance and Baſil ; that method appearing to them unfair, and being 
the occaſion of diſorder. It was therefore reſolved, that every one ſhould have 
the freedom to vote in his own perſon, and that the matters in queſtion ſhould be 
governed by the majority, according to the practice of the laſt Lateran Council 
under Leo X. The Proteſtants inſiſted upon a Council perfectly independent of 
the Pope. They pretended likewiſe, that the laity ought to have the liberty of 
voting: but to prevent ſuch an imputation upon the Council, they ſtiled themſelves, 
The Holy Oecumenical Council, and not the Council repreſenting the univerſal 
Church, (which latter was the form of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſil,) that 


the Proteſtants might have no pretence of ſaying, that fince the laity were members 
Vor. II. 5 8 . 
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of the Church repreſented, they ought alſo to be members of the Church repre- 
ſenting. The third ſeſſion was held February 4, 1546, where there were preſent 
five new Cardinals, fix archbiſhops, thirty biſhops, and a great many abbots : here 
the Creed of Conſtantinople was read ; and, that there might be time given for 
the biſhops upon their journey, the fourth ſeſſion was prorogued to the 4th of April; 
at which there were preſent nine archbiſhops and forty-one biſhops. Then, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of antient Councils, the number of the canonical books of 
the Old and New Teſtament, and the traditions conveyed down by the Church, 
from the apoſtles to the preſent age, were ſettled. The Council likewiſe declared, 
that the Vulgar Latin tranſlation ought to be eſteemed authentic. In the fifth 
ſeſſion they decreed what was neceſſary to be be believed concerning Original Sin; 
the Council declaring amongſt other things, That tho this ſin be remitted in Baptiſm, 
vel concupiſcence, which is the effect of fin, remains. The ſixth ſeſſion, upon the 
occaſion of ſome diſturbances in Germany, was adjourned to the 13th of January 
1547, in which the decree concerning Juſtification paſſed, wherein 33 errors were 
condemned ; ſome of which were the tenets of the Pelagians, who allow too much 
to the will, aſſiſted only by natural ſtrength : Others of theſe cenſured opinions 
were held by the Lutherans, who aſcribe all to the grace of God, which, ſay they, 
governs and over-bears the will by an irreſiſtible force. The ſeventh ſeſſion was 
held on the zd of March, when they publiſhed a decree concerning the Sacraments 
in general, 1. e. concerning the number, perſon inſtituting, the neceſſity, efficacy, 
matter, form, and miniſter of the Sacraments. . 
In the eighth ſeſſion, held on the 11th day of March, a tranſlation of the 
Council to Bononia was reſolved on, upon the account of a report of the plague 
being in Trent; but this reſolution being oppoſed by the biſhops of Germany, who 
continued to fit at Trent, after the Italians were gone off, the Council was re-com- 
menced, or rather continued at Trent the firſt of May, under Pope Julius III in 
1551. In the thirteenth ſeſſion held that ſame year, October 11, a decree con- 
cerning the Euchariſt was read; in which the Council concluded againſt the Sacra- 
mentarians, That Feſus Chriſt was really preſent in the holy Sacrament of the altar; and 
againſt the Lutherans, they confirmed the doctrines of Tranjub/tantiation, the adoration 
of the Hoſt, and the preſence of Feſus Chriſt, at other times beſides that of actual re- 
ceiving. They refuſed to define the point of communion under both kinds for 
the laity, and the ſacrifice of the Maſs ; that the Proteſtant divines, who ſeemed 
very much concerned in the ſettling of theſe diſputes, and to whom they had 
granted a ſafe conduct, might have time to arrive, and propoſe the reaſons of 
their opinions to the Council. In the fourteenth ſeſſion, begun November 25, 
1551, the doctrine of the Church concerning the Sacraments of Penance and Ex- 
treme Unction were declared. As to Penance, the Council ſet forth the neceſſity 
and inſtitution of this Sacrament, how it differed from Baptiſm; and enlarged 
upon the three branches of it, viz. contrition, confeſſion, and ſatisfaction: they 
likewiſe ſet forth the inſtitution and effects of Extreme Union. In the fifteenth 
ſeſſion, begun the 15th of January 1552, they granted a new ſafe conduct to the 
Proteſtants, and adjourned till the firſt of May, to give others time to repreſent 
their reaſons to the Council, concerning communion in both kinds, the ſacrifice of 
the Maſs, and the ſacraments of Orders and Marriage. The divines, in the mean 
time, held congregations to ſtate the diſputes about marriage, and to form decrees 
upon their concluſions, in order to propoſe them in the ſixteenth ſeſſion; which 
| being appointed, and ready to commence on the 28th of April, they underſtood 
that Maurice, Elector of Saxony, having joined his troops with thoſe of the 
Marquis of Brandenburg and Landgrave of Hefle, in defence of Lutheraniſm, had 
made himſelf maſter of Augſbourg, and ſeemed to threaten the ſecurity of Trent. 
| This turn of affairs obliged the Legates to ſuſpend the Council by the per- 
miſſion of Julius III ; neither had they any opportunity of ſetting it on foot again 
during the pontificates of Marcellus II, and Paul IV. But Pius IV convened it 
again by his bull dated the 29th of November 1 560, to be held on Eaſter-day 
the year following. In this bull, he did not make uſe of the term Continuation ; 
that word being very offenſive to the Proteſtants, becauſe they knew themſelves con- 
demned in ſeveral articles in the former ſeſſion of the Synod. However, tho' the 
Pope forbore the ferm, he expreſſed the thing, declaring, that the Oecumenical 
Council being ſuſpended by reaſon of the wars, he took off this ſuſpenſion, and 
convened it in the ſame town of Trent, with the conſent of the Emperor, Nin, 
and 
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and other Chriſtian Princes. And becauſe, at the time aſſigned for the new open- 
ing of the Council, there was but nine biſhops arrived at Trent; the firſt ſeſſion, | 
1. e. the ſeventeenth of the Council, were not held till the 18th of January, 1562; | 
in which a decree only was drawn up and read, declaring, that the Council intended 
to treat. upon all thoſe heads, which they thought proper to compoſe the differences 
relating to religion, and which were neceſſary for the correction of abuſes, the 
reformation of manners, and for the reſtoring of peace and good order to the Church. 
In the eighteenth ſeſſion, there was a decree made concerning the index or catalogue 
of prohibited books; but this index was not publiſhed during the fitting of the 
Council, that the Proteſtants might not be diſobliged, by finding themſelves con- 
demned in their writings : There was likewiſe a ſafe conduct granted not only for 
the Lutherans of Germany, but for all other nations. | 

In the twentieth ſeſſion, the ambaſſadors of the King of France being arrived 
embarraſſed the Council's proceedings: for theſe ambaſſadors not only demanded (like 
the Imperialiſts) that the propoſal of the Spaniards ſhould be rejected, who would 
have had a declaration paſs, that the Council was only a Continuation of the former; 
but the French infiſted on the contrary, that the Council ſhould be declared a new 
one ; becauſe otherwiſe not only the Proteſtants of Germany, but likewiſe thoſe of 
France, would never own it: To this the Pope's Legates having replied, that they 
had no commiſſion to change any thing, and much leſs to make a new form of 
indiction, the ambaſſadors of the Emperor and France acquieſced at laſt, for fear 
the Council ſhould break up. In the mean time, the ambaſladors of the Emperor 
and Duke of Bavaria, thoſe of Hungary and Bohemia, together with thoſe ſent 
from the French King, deſired, that, for the gaining of the Proteſtants, commu- 
munion under both kinds might be allowed. This matter was diſcuſſed in ſeveral 
congregations; after which, in the twenty-firſt ſeſſion, the Council made a decree, 
That it was matter of faith to believe, that communicating in one kind, as to the 
laity, and clergy that do not conſecrate, is ſufacient for ſalvation ; and fo, without 
dwelling upon this point any longer, they examined the ſacrifice of the Maſs; the 
decree concerning which, being read in the twenty-ſecond ſeſſion, ſets forth, That 
the unbloody ſacrifice of the Euchariſt is a daily repreſentation of that upon the croſs ; 
that it is propitiatory for the living, and for the faithful who are deceaſed; that it 
7s offered to God alone, tho ſometimes in honour of the ſaints, and out of regard to 
their memory. Afterwards having, according to their cuſtomary proceedings, made 
two decrees for the reformation of manners and diſcipline, they fixed the twenty- 
third ſeſſion for the 12th of November; but the Emperor Ferdinand, and King 
Charles IX of France, inſiſting upon a reformation of the court of Rome, they were 

obliged to defer it till July 1 563. 

Nov the Pope having ſatisfied theſe Princes, by letting them underſtand, that he 
had already begun the reformation defired, and that his zeal in this matter would 
go on as far as could be reaſonably expected, the tweaty-third ſeſſion commenced 
on the fifteenth of July, in which the Council decreed the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment of Orders, i. e. That there were always ſeven Orders in the Church, ſome of 
vhich are greater than others : That thoſe only are prieſts, who receive Or- 
dination from Biſhops : That Orders are a ſacrament, &c. In the twenty 
fourth ſeſſion held the eleventh of November, the Council declared, That Mar- 
riage is a true Sacrament ; that the ſtate of marriage ought not to be preferred to 
virginity or celibacy, &c. The twenty-fifth and laſt ſeſſion was held upon the 3d 
and 4th of December, in which there were three decrees publiſhed concerning 
Purgatory, Invocation of faints, and the uſe of Indulgences. After this, the Council 
remitted all diſputes and conteſted ſenſes, which might ariſe concerning the mean- 
ing of their decrees, to the' Pope's determination. And thus ended this famous 
- Council, which had been thrice convened in the ſpace of eighteen years, having 
continued from 1545 to 1563, under the pontificates of five Popes, viz. of Paul III, 
Julius III, Marcellus II, Paul IV, and Pius IV. 


In England, every biſhop was obliged (formerly) to hold a Synod in his dioceſe Sezuuan's 
once a year. This Lindwood ſeems to deliver as the rule of the Engliſh Church: Councils V. 2. 
And the ſame is eſtabliſhed in the deſigned reformation of the canons, drawn up S 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. 3 

To theſe annual Synods all the clergy, who had any benefice within the dioceſe, Reform. leg 


were obliged to come, under the penalty of ſuſpenſion. The Regulars too, - eccl. c. 20. 
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well abbots as monks, were bound to this attendance ; excepting thoſe, who, in 
proceſs of time, were exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, If the dioceſe was 
ſmall, and had but one archdeaconry in it, the whole clergy met together at once. 
If it were larger, the biſhop ſometimes divided his Synods according to the number 
of his archdeaconries, and held his dioceſan Council at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral 
places: but ſtill the method of buſineſs was the fame in all, 

The form of holding theſe dioceſan Synods was as follows. The clergy, in 
ſolemn proceſſion, came to the church aſſigned, at the time appointed by the biſhop, 
and ſeated themſelves according to the priority of their ordinations. Then the 
deacons and laity were admitted. The biſhop, or, in his abſence, the vicar, when 
the office for the occaſion was over, made a ſolemn exhortation to the audience. 
Then a ſermon was preached : after which, if the clergy had any complaints to make, 
or any thing elſe to offer, they were heard by the Synod. The complaints of the 
clergy being over, the laity made theirs. Then the biſhop propoied his dioceſan 


_ conſtitutions to them. After which, if nothing remained to be done, he made a 


Synodical exhortation, by way of injunction to the clergy ; and all concluded with 
ſolemn prayers ſuited to the buſineſs. The form, at the concluſion of the firſt day, 
called Benedictio prime diet, was this: Qui difperſos Iſrael congregat, ipſe vos bic 


& ubique cuſtodiat. Amen. Et non folum vos cuſtodiat, fed ovium ſuarum cuſledes 


idoneos efficiat. Amen. Ut cum ſummo paſtore Chriſto de gregum ſuarum paſtione 


 gaudeatts in calo. Amen. Quod iþſe parare dignetur, &c. The benedictions of the 


other days were much to the ſame purpoſe. 
The common time allowed, for diſpatching the buſineſs of theſe Synods, was 


three days; and a rubric was ſettled, to direct the proceedings in each of them. 


But, if the buſineſs could be diſpatched in a ſhorter time, the aſſembly continued 

no longer than was neceſſary. TE 
The firſt thing done, in theſe dioceſan Synods, was the biſhop's making his Sy- 

nodical enquiries, of which the antient forms are ſtill extant. Next the Synodical 


cauſes were heard. Then the biſhop reported to his clergy what had been decreed 
in larger provincial Synods. And, laſtly, he publiſhed his own dioceſan conſtitu- 


tions, which being read, and agreed to by the Synod, were from that time in force 


within the dioceſe, provided they were not contrary to the decrees of ſome ſupe- 
rior Council of the province. Of theſe we have ſeveral collections publiſhed in the 
volumes of the Engliſh Councils, and many more are ſtill remaining in the biſhops 
regiſters. . EE 

\ Theſe dioceſan Synods were continued in England till the reign of Henry VIII, 
that 1s, till the commencement of the Reformation. 
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HE TABERNACLE. Among the Hebrews, was a kind 
4 IN of building, in the form of a tent, ſet up, by expreſs command of 
God, for the performance of religious worſhip, facrifices, Sc. dur- 
« W ing the journeying of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs ; and, after 
their ſettlement in the land of Canaan, made uſe of for the ſame pur- 
EZ poſe, till the building of the temple of Jeruſalem by king Solomon. 
The Tabernacle was covered with curtains and ſkins. It was divided into two Exodus, 
parts; the one cov*ted, and properly called the Tabernacle; and the other open, Palin. 
called the Court. Ihe covered part was again divided into two other parts; the one pu pix. 
called The Holy of Holies ; and the curtains which covered it were made of linen of Hiſt. du 
ſeveral colours embroidered. There were ten curtains, twenty-eight cubits long and four Vieux Teſt. 
in breadth. Five curtains together made two coverings ; which, being made faſt toge- 
ther, covered all the Tabernacle. Over the reſt there were two other coverings ; the one 
of goats hair, and the other of ſheeps ſkins. Theſe veils, or coverings, were laid on 
a ſquare frame of planks reſting on baſes. There were forty-eight large planks, 
each a cubit and a half wide, and ten cubits high ; twenty of them on each fide, 
and fix at one end to the weſtward ; each plank was ſupported by two ſilver baſes : 
they were let into one another, and held by bars running the length of the planks. 
The eaſt end was open, and only covered with a curtain. The Holy of Holies 
was parted from the reſt of the Tabernacle by a curtain made faſt to four pillars, 
ſtanding ten cubits from the end. The whole length of the Tabernacle was thirty 
two cubits, that is about fifty foot ; and the breadth twelve cubits, or nineteen 
foot. The end was thirty cubits high : the upper curtain hung on the North and 
South ſides eight cubits, and on the Eaſt and Weſt four cubits. „„ 
The court was a ſpot of ground 100 cubits long, and fifty in breadth; encloſed 
by twenty columns, each of them twenty cubits high, and ten in breadth, covered 
with ſilver, and ſtanding on copper baſes, five cubits diſtant from one another; be- 
tween which there were curtains drawn, and faſtned with hooks. At the Eaſt end 
was an entrance twenty cubits wide, covered with a curtain hanging looſe. | 
The ark was in the ſanctuary : it was a ſquare cheſt, made of Shittim wood, 
two cubits and a half long, and one cubit and a half wide and deep. It was 
covered with plates of gold, and had a golden corniſh, which ſupported the lid. 
On the ſides of it were rings, to put poles through, to carry it. The covering 
was all of gold, and called the Propitiatory, There were two Cherubims on 
it, which covered it with their wings: the tables of the law were in the ark, 
which was therefore called the ark of the teſtimony, or of the covenant. See ARK 
OF THE COVENANT. 
The table was made of Cedar, covered with gold: it was two cubits long, one 
in breadth, and one and a half in height. It ſtood on four feet, and was carried 
by wooden bars plated with gold. They laid on it the ſhew-bread, which was 
changed every day. See SHEW-BREAD, | 
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_ uſed in this feſtival, being expreſſed in a general way, Te ſball take unio you, upon 


TAB 


The candleſtick was of pure gold, and had ſeven branches, three on each fide, 
and one in the middle. Each branch had three knobs like apples, and three ſockets 
in the ſhape of half almond ſhells. On each branch was a golden lamp, with 
golden ſnuffers to dreſs them. See CANDLESTICK (GOLDEN). 5 

There were two altars; the one for the burnt- offer ings, five cubits in length 
and breadth, and three in height. It was hollow, and was covered and lined with 
braſs plates, and open both at top and bottom. In the midſt of it was a copper 
grate ſtanding on four feet, a cubit and a half high, and faſtned with hooks and 
rings. On this altar was burnt the wood and the offerings. There were all ne- 
ceſſaries for this ſervice; as kettles, ladles, tongs, hooks, &c. 

The altar of incenſe was but one cubit in length and breadth, and two cubits 
high. It was plated with gold, and had a crown of gold over it. This altar was 
in the ſanctuary with the ark : that of the burnt-offerings was 1n the Tabernacle 
on the North fide, and the table oppoſite to it on the ſouth fide. In the court 
Was a great copper baſon on a pillar, with ſeveral cocks for water to run out, for 
waſhing the hands of the miniſters. See ALTAR. 

The tabernacle was finiſhed, and ſet up on the firſt day of the firſt month of 
the ſecond year, after the departure out of Egypt. When it was ſet up, a dark 
cloud covered it by day, and a fiery cloud by night. Moſes went into the Taber- 
nacle to conſult the Lord. It was placed in the midſt of the camp, and the Iſra- 
elites were ranged orderly about it, according to their ſeveral tribes. When the 


cloud aroſe from off the tabernacle, they decamped : the prieſts carried thoſe things, 
which were ſacred ; and the Levites all the ſeveral parts of the Tabernacle. Part 


of the tribes went before, and the reſt followed ; and the baggage of the Tabernacle 
marched 1n the center. | 5 „ 
The learned Spencer has endeavoured to prove, that the Jewiſh Tabernacle, 
and all its furniture, was an imitation of the portable Temples of the heathens, 
and of the cuſtom of carrying their gods along with them, in their migrations 
from one country to another. So Virgil ſpeaks of the Trojan deities carried by 
Aneas in his travels: | 


Erranteſque deos, agitataque numina Trojæ. 


The Tabernacle was brought into the land of Canaan by Joſhua, and firſt ſet 
up at Gilgal. Here it reſted, till the land was conquered, Then it was removed 
to Shiloh, and afterwards to Nob. Its next ſtation was at Gibeon ; and here it 
continued, till it was removed, with all the holy veſſels, into the temple, which 
Solomon had built at Jeruſalem. See TEMPLE of JERUSALEM. 


 TABERNACLES (TRE FAST or). A ſolemn feſtival of the 


Hebrews, obſerved after harveſt, on the the fifteenth day of the month i. It 


was one of the three great ſolemnities, wherein all the males were obliged to pre- 


ſent themſelves before the Lord; and it was inſtituted, to commemorate the 
goodneſs of God, who protected the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, and made them 
dwell in booths, when they came out of Egypt. The Greek word (Eznvoriquia) 
uſed to expreſs this feſtival, ſignifies the making of Tents or Tabernacles. 
The manner of celebrating this feſtival was as follows. Upon the firſt day of the 
feaſt, they began to dwell in booths, and ſo continued for ſeven days. Theſe 
booths were made of boughs of trees, like arbors or bowers. They were placed 
in the open air, and were not to be covered with clothes, nor made too cloſe by 
the thickneſs of the boughs; but fo looſe, that the ſun and the ſtars might be 
ſeen, and the rain deſcend through them. In theſe they eat, and drank, and ſlept, 
during the continuance of the feſtival, But ſick perſons, who could not bear the 
ſmell of the earth, might ſtay at home: the Rabbins alſo freed women and little 
children from this obligation. If the rain likewiſe proved fo great, that they could 
not live dry, or the cold fo intenſe, that it endangered their healths, they might 
all return to their houſes. e 

In the time of Nehemiah, they made their booths, ſome upon the roofs of 
Geir houſes (which were flat) ſome in their court-yards, and ſome in the 

reets. 


The command, in the Law, concerning the boughs and branches of trees to be 


the 


TAB 


the firſt day, boughs of goodly trees ; there aroſe a diſpute, between the Phariſees and 
the Sadducees, for what end theſe boughs and branches were appointed. The Sad- 
duces held, that they were for making of the booths; but the Phariſees determined 
that theſe were branches and fruit of trees, that they were to carry in their hands 
at this feſtival. NE DW | | | 

Upon the firſt day of the feaſt, therefore, they prepared branches of palm, 
willow, and myrtle, and tied them together with gold or filver twiſt, or with 
other ſtrings or twigs ; and theſe they carried in their hands all the time of the 
feaſt. Once every day, they came into the court of the temple and went about 
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the altar, and held their boughs bending towards it; and cried Heſanna, or ſave pg. oxvir 


now, O Lord; O Lord, ſend us now proſperity. Upon the ſeventh day, they com- 23. 


paſſed the altar ſeven times : this was called the great Hoſanna; and every day, 
8 | ney went away, they faid, Beauty be to thee, O altar ! Beauty be to thee, 
O altar | 
The ceremony of drawing, and pouring out of water gave them the greateſt joy 
and delight, of any that belonged to this feſtival; inſomuch that the Talmudiſts 
have this noted ſaying : He who never ſaw the rejoicing of drawing water, never ſaw 
rejoicing in all his life. The manner was thus: When the parts of the daily facri- 
fice were laid upon the altar, one of the prieſts, with a golden veſſel, went to the 
fountain of Siloam, and there filled it with water. He returned back into the 
court, through the water-gate ; and when he came there, the trumpets ſounded. 
Then he went up to the riſe of the altar, where ſtood two baſons, one having 
wine in it; and into the other he poured the water: next he poured either the 
wine into the water, or the water into the wine, and laſtly poured them out mixed 
together, by way of libation. 13. | 5 
This cuſtom is ſuppoſed to be alluded to by our Saviour, when he cried, upon 


the laſt and great day of the feaſt; If any man thirſt, let him come unto me, and John vi. 37, 


drink, &c, It is difficult to find a tolerable reaſon for this practice at the feaſt of 38. 


tabernacles, eſpecially ſince the Jewiſh writers afford no ſatisfaction concerning it. 


Perhaps it might be done in memory of that water, which followed the Iſraelites, 


all the time they were in the wilderneſs, without which they muſt have periſhed. 
After the ſervice of the daily facrifice, were offered the additional facrifices, 
which, with the daily facrifices of the time, amounted to two hundred and fifteen, 
the number of years that the Iſraelites continued in Egypt. At this feſtival all the 
four and twenty courſes of the prieſts attended ; and it was ſo managed, that 
every courſe ſhould have a ſhare in offering one beaſt or other every day till the 
ſolemnity ended, e 1 | 
At the offering of theſe additional ſacrifices, there were peculiar Pſalms ſung by 
the Levites : upon the firſt day, the hundred and fifth; upon the ſecond, the 
twenty-ninth ; upon the third, the fiftieth, beginning at the ſixteenth verſe ; upon 
the fourth, the ninety-fourth, beginning at the fixteenth verſe ; upon the fifth, the 
ninety-fourth, beginning at the eighth verſe ; upon the ſixth, the eighty-firſt Pſalm, 
beginning at the ſixth verſe; and upon the ſeventh, the eighty-ſecond Pſalm, be- 
ginning at the fifth verſe. e „ 
When theſe ſacrifices were finiſhed, the people went home to dinner, after they 


had ſung their Heſanna about the altar, with their palms in their hands. After 


dinner, they uſually ſpent ſome time in the divinity- ſchools, or in the ſtudy of the 
law, till the time of the evening ſacrifice. 5 


About night, they began their rejoicing for the pouring out of water. For this 


purpoſe, they went into the court of the women, who were placed in balconies 
round about the court. | 

Here the Levites, with their harps, pſalteries, cymbals, and other inſtruments, 
began to play. In the mean time, the elders of the people, the members of the 


Sanhedrim, rulers of the ſynagogues, doctors of the ſchools, and all, who were 


diſtinguiſhed by the dignity of their office, fell a dancing, leaping, and capering, 
ſinging ſongs and doxologies, with lighted torches in their hands; and this wild 
ſort of devotion held for the greateſt part of the night. At laſt, when the night 
was far advanced, two prieſts, ſtanding in the gate of 'Nicanor, blew their trum- 
pets; and this concluded the folemnity. 5 

In this manner was the celebration of the feaſt of Tabernacles every day; only 
with this difference among the days, that, upon the night before the Sabbath that 
fell within the feaſt, and upon the laſt night of the ſeven days, they did not 


dance; 
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Nehem. viii. 


17. 


Exod. xx. 


32, 34. 
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TAI 
dance ; but upon the ſeventh day they went round about the altar ſeven times, with 
their branches, in memory of the overthrow of Jericho ; for which reaſon, or 
becauſe palm-branches were the chief in the bundle, it was called dies palmarum, 
the feaſt of palms. | 
Notwithſtanding the feaſt of Tabernacles was commanded to be annually cele- 
brated, yet (which is very ſurpriſing) it was never obſerved, at leaſt in the principal 
circumſtance of dwelling in booths, from the time of Joſhua, till after their return 
from Babylon, in the days of Nehemiah, which was at leaſt the ſpace of a thou- 
ſand years, and the moſt flouriſhing time of their common-wealth. Since the days 


of Foſhua, the fon of Nun, unto that day, had not the children of Ijraol done po. 


TABLESOF THE LAW. Two Tables, on which were written 
the Decalogue or Ten Commandments, given by God to Moſes, upon Mount Sinai, 
Many queſtions have been ſtarted about theſe Tables, concerning their matter, 
form, number, author, and contents. Some ſuppoſe them to have been made of 
wood ; others of precious ſtone. Theſe again are divided; ſome ſuppoſing them 
to have been of ruby, and others of carbuncle. Some Oriental authors pretend, 
they were ten in number; and others ſeven : but the Hebrews acknowledge no 
more than two. Moſes obſerves, that theſe Tables were written on both ſides. 
Many think, they were tranſparent, ſo that they might be read through. Others 
are of opinion, that the ſame ten commandments were written on each of the two 


Tables: and others, that the ten were divided, five being written on one Table, 
and five on the other. 


| Moſes fays expreſsly, that the Tables were written by the hand of God. Some 
underſtand this literally, and ſuppoſe them to be written by God himſelf. Others 
aſcribe it to the miniſtry of an angel; and others explain it by an order of God to 
Moſes to write them. The Mohammedans fay, that God commanded the Arch- 
angel Gabriel to make uſe of the pen, which is the invocation of the name of God, 


and of the ink, which is taken out of the river of light, and therewith to write 


the Tables of the Law. | : 
When Moſes brought theſe Tables down from the mount, and ſaw the idolatry, 
into which the children of Iſrael had fallen, he dropt them out of his hands, and 


by the fall they were broken to pieces. But this loſs was repaired, by the ſecond 


._ Chap. x. 4. 
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Tables, which God gave to Moſes, and in which he commanded him to write 
down the words of the covenant, which he had made with Iſrael. From hence 
St Auſtin and St Cyprian have concluded, that theſe latter Tables were not written 
by the hand of God, tho' the firſt were. But Moſes, in Deuteronomy, takes 
expreſs notice, that God himſelf wrote them, Whence it follows, either that they 
were both written by the finger of God, or that neither of them were ſo written. 
It is ſufficient to ſuppoſe, that God inſpired Moſes, and by his Spirit enabled him 
to write the laws, he intended for the government of his people. 
The Mohammedans relate, that, when Moſes let fall the firſt Tables, and 


brake them, the angels carried the pieces into heaven, excepting one piece of 


the bigneſs of a cubit, which was left behind, and afterwards put into the ark of 
the covenant. En Tm OE. 


TABLE OF SHEW-BREAD, See Suuzw-BREAD, 
TACITA (DEA). See SILENCE, 


TAI KIor LI. So the Literati, or ſect of the Learned, in China, call 
the ſupreme Being, or firſt Cauſe of all things. They fay, it is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe him, he being ſeparated from all imperfections of matter. However they com- 
pare him to the ridge of a houſe, which ſerves to unite the roof; to the root of a 
tree, the axle of a chariot, and a hinge. According to theſe philoſophers, he is a 
real Being, which had exiſtence before all things, and yet is not diſtinguiſhable from 
them, being the ſame thing with the heaven, the earth, and the five elements, 
inſomuch that every thing in a ſenſe may be called Tai Ii or Li. 

The reaſoning of theſe philoſophers concerning the nature of Jai ki is in effect 
a denial of the exiſtence of a God; and tho', like the Epicureans, in words they 
allow a ſupreme Being, or firſt Cauſe of all things, they are in reality a ſect of 
downright Atheiſts, | 


L TALAPOINS. 
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TALAPOINS. Prieſts or Fryars of the Siameſe, and other Indian na- F. Tas. 
tions. They reſide in convents, which are ſquare encloſures, in the center of which ©5252 ** 
ſtands a temple, and round it the cells of the Talapoins, like ſo many tents in a 1 
camp. There are likewiſe female Talapoins, who live under the ſame regulations Lin dp 
as the men, and in the ſame convents. They have likewiſe Neus, or young Ta- tion of Siam. 
lapoins, who wait upon the old ones, and receive their education from them. 
Each convent of Talapoins is under the direction of a ſuperior, whom they call a 
Sancrat. See SANCRAT. 5 
Theſe prieſts ſubſiſt wholly upon the ſins and the liberality of the people: for 
they undergo a courſe of penance for the iniquities of ſuch as beſtow upon them 
their charitable benevolence. They are extremely indulgent and hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers, and there are two lodges on each ſide of the entrance to their cells, 
which are wholly reſerved for the accommodation of their gueſts. They are under 
an indiſpenſable obligation to live ſingle, and thoſe, who offend againſt chaſtity, 
are burnt at a ſtake. They are examined from time to time, with reſpect to their 
learning, and qualifications for their ſacred function; and ſuch as upon trial are 
found deficient, are immediately degraded, and reduced to the ſtate of ſeculars. 
The Talapoins preach, the day after the new and the full moon, and conſtant! 
twice a day from the beginning of an inundation to its decreaſe. The preacher 
fits croſs-legged in a large elbow chair, and always takes his text out of the Proverbs 
or wiſe-ſayings of Sommona-codom. Aſter the text is read, the congregation, 
lifting up their hands to heaven, and bowing their heads, cry out, fis the word 
of God, and the perfect truth, The Talapoins keep ſeveral faſts, particularly at 
ſuch times as inundations happen. In their prayers they make uſe of a chaplet, 
conſiſting of one hundred and eighty beads. They fit upon the ground, with 
their hands lifted up, and cloſed together, and their eyes intently fixed on an idol, 
which is placed on a very high table. They are obliged to keep their heads, 
beards, and eyebrows ſhaved, and the time for this operation is at the new and 
full moon. At the full moon of the fifth month, they waſh their idols with per- 
fumed water, but never preſume to touch their heads. 5 
The Talapoins never riſe in a morning, till it is light enough to ſee the veins 
of their hands, leſt in the dark they ſhould kill ſome inſect or other, which by 
their law they are forbidden to do. As ſoon as they are dreſſed, they attend their 
ſuperior to the temple, and there ſing or read over ſome ſet forms of prayers. At 
every ſyllable they pronounce, they flirt their Talapats, or fans, which they always 
carry in their hands. After morning- ſervice, they go from door to door, to collect 
alms. They never ſpeak a word, but immediately withdraw, if they find the 
perſon not inclined to relieve them. After their morning collection, they go to 
breakfaſt, always remembring to offer the firſt morſel to their idol. After breax- 
faſt is over, they retire to the uſual employment of the convent, reading, prayer, 
and meditation. After dinner, they inſtruct the young Talapoins committed to 
their care, and then for a ſhort time repoſe themſelves: aſterwards they perform 
_ evening-ſervice, in the ſame manner as in the morning. 
Every one is at liberty to take upon him the function of a Talapoin, and lay it 
down again at pleaſure. When any one is inclined to be made a Talapoin, he 
firſt obtains the conſent of ſome ſuperior. Then his friends and relations attend 
him in proceſſion to the convent, finging and dancing all the way. There they 
ſhave his head, beard, and eye-brows, and he receives the habit from the hands of 
the Sancrat. The ceremony of admiſſion is performed with a myſterious form of 
words, pronounced by the Sancrat himſelf, 
— | 
TALASSIUS. A god, who, according to the Romans, preſided over Liv. I. 1. 
marriage ; as Hymen or ymenæus did among the Greeks. The origin of this deity £54 in Ro- 
is thus related. 3 
At the time when the Romans raviſhed the Sabine women, who came to Rome 
to ſee certain plays inſtituted by Romulus, ſome 2 men, who carried off a 
very beautiful virgin, went crying along the Streets, Talaſio, Talaſſio, letting the 
people know thereby, that ſhe was deſigned to be the wife of Talaſſius, a valiant 
young Roman, and greatly beloved by the people. This marriage proving for- 
tunate, Talaſſius was deified after his death, and invoked by the Romans in their 
marriages. 
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Szxxar's, TAL MU D. A collection of the doctrines of the religion and morality of 
N the Jews. The origin of this work is as follows. 25 N 
3 Judah the Holy had no ſooner compleated the Miſua, but one Rabbi Chua, 
Bibl. Rabbin. jealous of his glory, publiſhed quite contrary traditions; a collection of which was 
made under the title of Extravagants, and inſerted with the Miſua, in order to 
compoſe one and the fame body of Law. See MISN A. TE 

Notwithſtanding that the collection made by Judah ſeemed to be a compleat 
work, yet two conſiderable faults were obſerved in it : one, that it was very con- 
fuſed, the author having reported the opinions of different doors, without naming 
them, and determining which of theſe opinions deſerved the preference : the other 
(which rendered this body of Canon Law almoſt uſeleſs) that it was too ſhort, and 
reſolved but a ſmall part of the doubtful caſes and queſtions, that began to be 
agitated among the Jews. | 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, Jochanan, with the aſſiſtance of Rab and 
Samuel, two diſciples of Judah the Holy, wrote a commentary upon their maſter's 
work. This is called the Talmud of Jeruſalem ; either becauſe it was compoſed in 
Judea, for the uſe of the Jews that remained in that country, or becauſe it was 
written in the common language ſpoken there. The Jews are not agreed about 
the time that this part of the Gemara, which ſignifies Perfection, was made. Some 
believe it was two hundred years after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem : others reckon 
but a hundred and fifty; and maintain, that Rab and Samuel, quitting Judea, went 
to Babylon, in the two hundred and nineteenth year of the Chriſtian Era. How- 
ever, theſe are the heads of the ſecond order of doctors, called Gemariſts, becauſe 
they compoſed the Gemara. See GEMARA. ' 1 

There was alſo a defect in the Jeruſalem Talmud: for it contained the opinions 
of but a ſmall number of doctors. For this reaſon the Gemariſts, or commen- 
tators, began a new explication of the traditions. Rabbi Aſa, who kept a ſchool 
at Sora near Babylon, where he taught forty years, produced a commentary upon 
Judah's Miſna. He did not finiſh it; but his ſons and ſcholars put the laſt hand 
to it. This is called the Gemara, or Talmud, of Babylon, which is preferred 
before that of Jeruſalem. It is a very large collection, containing the Tradition, 
the Canon Law of the Jews, and all the queſtions relating to the Law. 

In theſe two Talmuds is contained the whole of the Jewiſh religion as it is now 
profeſſed by that people ; who eſteem it equal with the law of God. Some Chri- 
ſtians ſet a great value upon it, whilſt others condemn it as a deteſtable book, and 
full of blaſphemies: but a third fort obſerve a juſt medium between theſe oppoſite 
opinions. 5 

P Though the Talmud was received with general applauſe by the Jews, yet there 
ſtarted up a new order of doctors, who ſhook its authority by their doubts. Theſe 
were called Sebarim, or opiniative doctors, and were looked upon by the Jews as 
lo many Sceptics, becauſe they diſputed without coming to a determination upon 
any thing. See SEBARIM. See alſo the articles CARAITES and RABBINS. 


TAMMUZ. The fourth month of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical year, and the 
tenth of the Civil. It anſwers to the month of June. ne” 

On the ſeventeenth day of this month, the Jews kept a faſt, in commemoration 
of the worſhip of the golden calf, and the puniſhment that followed thereupon. 
In this ſame month they commemorated what happened to Miriam, the ſiſter of 
Moſes, who was ſtruck with a leproſy for murmuring againſt him. 


Tammuz is alſo the name of a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as Adonis. 
See ADONIS, 1 0 1 


TAN AIM [Hebr.] Janaites. An order of Jewiſh doctors, thro' whoſe 
hands the Oral Law and Traditions of that people are ſuppoſed. to have been de- 
livered down, The word properly ſignifies Teachers. And as the work of the 
Miſna is aſcribed to theſe doctors, they are likewiſe ſtyled Miſinic Doctors; and to 
ſome of them they give the title of Abba, which ſignifies Father. 

They place Ezra at the head of the Tanaites, preſer vers of the traditions : but the 
rabbinical genius ſufficiently appears in the different things they relate of him. Some 
confound him with Zorobabel ; others with Malachi, Others make him cotem- 
porary with Baruch, who delivered to him the traditions at Babylon. And laſtly, 
ſome ſay, he lived in the fame age with Plato and Demoſthenes, and yet pace 
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him in the times of Alexander the Great, when that Prince made his entry into 
Jeruſalem. | | 158 

The Jewiſh hiſtorians are ſtill leſs exact about Simeon the Juſt, whom they 
make ſucceſſor to Ezra. They conſider him as the laſt of the great ſynagogue, who 
ſurvived all the reſt, and preſerved the traditions ; and they confound him with 
Jaddua, who received Alexander the Great into their city; and the better to diſ- 
guiſe him, they make him ſucceed Jehoſhua in the high prieſthood. Nor ſhould 
we be better inſtructed in the Hiſtory of the Fews, if we ſhould give an account 
of all theſe preſervers of the traditions, down to Judah the Holy, who committed 
them to writing. PL 

The Jews, who negle& other parts of their hiſtory, are fondly devoted to thoſe 
perſons, who have preſerved their traditions. They aſcribe to them the moſt extra- 
ordinary actions : their lives abound with miracles ; and the Jewiſh writers think 
it a duty incumbent upon them, to preſerve, at leaſt, their names. Theſe doctors, 
they pretend, are frequently aſſiſted by the Bath Col, or daughter of a voice; and 
they aſcribe to them the privilege of ſpeaking to angels, the power of commanding 
devils, and reſtraining ſorcerers. To each of theſe Tanaites are attributed ſome 
particular precepts. The doctors of the great ſynagogue, eſtabliſhed by Ezra, com- 
manded mot to precipitate judgments, to make many diſciples and ordinances. Simeon 
the juſt, one of the Tanaites, ſaid, The orld was built upon the Law, upon reli- 
gious worſhip, and upon the retribution of benefits. Joſes, the ſon of Jochanan, ſaid, 
That hat door of the houſe was to be opened, which was towards the highway, that 
the poor might enter. He likewiſe ſaid, That a man ought to have but little com- 
merce with his own wife, and none at all with another man's. This may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen of the maxims delivered by the Tanaites. They are all generally precepts 
of morality, uſeful for the ſupport of ſociety, and the regulation of human life. 

The buſineſs of theſe Tanaites was to ſtudy and deſcant upon thoſe traditions, 


which had been received and allowed by Ezra, and the men of the great ſynagogue ; 


and to draw conſequences from them : All which they engrafted in the body of 
theſe antient traditions, as if they had the fame ſanction of authority with the 
other. Which example being afterwards followed by thoſe, who ſucceeded them 
in this profeſſion, they continually added their own fancies to what they had re- 
ceived from their predeceſſors; by which means theſe traditions were greatly mul- 
tiplied. In the IId Century after Chriſt, they were all committed to writing, being 
ſo numerous, that they could no longer be preſerved by the memory of men. 
This collection of Jewiſh traditions is called the Mz/jua. See Mis NA, and 
TALMUD. | | | . 


TANF ANA. An antient deity, mentioned by Tacitus, who tells us, that Annal. I. 1. 
the Roman legions levelled to the ground the temple of Tanfana, in the country 
of the Mari, now Weſtphalia. 

What kind of god Janfana was, is very uncertain. Lipſius derives the name 7 Tacit. 
from the German Taenfunk, which in that language ſignifies the origin of things. 
Loccenius derives it from the German Tan, an Oa#, and the old Teutonic Fan, a Antiq. Sueo- 
God, making Tanfana to be a Sylvan Deity. But Sheringham fetches the etymo- Soth. c. 3. 
logy of the word from the Saxon Jan, which ſignifies a Lot. To confirm which, De Angl. 
he tells us, that the antient Saxons, who inhabited Weſtphalia, determined moſt gent. orig. 
of their affairs, particularly thoſe of war, by lots. So that Tanfana was the god, © '+ 
who preſided over the lots. | 


TAO SS EE. The name of a famous ſe& among the Chineſe. They General Hig. 
owe their riſe to Lao Kiun, a philoſopher, whoſe birth, if we may credit his ofChina, V. 3. 
diſciples, was very extraordinary, he not coming into the world till forty years 
after his conception. His books are ſtill extant, and they are full of maxims and 
ſentiments of virtue and morality. Among others, this ſentence is often repeated 
in them. Tao, or Reaſon, hath produced one; one hath produced two; two 
© have produced three ; and three have produced all things. | 

The morality of this philoſopher, and his diſciples, is not unlike that of the 
Epicureans, conſiſting in a tranquillity of mind, free from all vehement deſires and 
paſſions. But as this tranquillity would be diſturbed by the thoughts of death, they 
boaſt of inventing a liquor, that has the power of rendering them immortal. They 
are addicted to Chemiſtry and Magic, and are perſuaded that, by the * of 
| æmons, 
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demons, whom they invoke, they can obtain all that they defire. The hope of 
avoiding death prevailed upon a great number of Mandarins to ſtudy this diabo- 
lical art; and certain credulous and ſuperſtitious emperors brought it greatly into 
vogue. | | 

Two of the moſt famous doctors of this ſe& were authorized to propagate the 
worſhip paid to a demon, in a great number of temples erected throughout the 
empire; and this ſuperſtition was ſo highly encouraged, that they gave the mini- 
ſters of this ſec the title of Tien Ssbe, that is heavenly doctors. Theſe ſectariſts in- 
troduced into the empire a multitude of ſpirits, till then unknown, whom they 
revered as deities independent of the ſupreme Being. They ſacrificed to them three 
ſorts of victims, a hog, a fiſh, and a bird: they drove a ſtake into the earth as a 
kind of charm, and traced upon paper odd ſort of figures, accompanying the ſtroke 


of their pencil with frightful grimaces and hideous cries. 
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people of Elis, in the Peloponneſus. The origin of this god is as follows. 


Eliac. 


There are great numbers of this ſect in China, and they ſtrangely impoſe upon 
the weak and credulous vulgar ; tho' the thinking people among the Chineſe laugh 
at their pretences to Magic and Divination, as ſo many forgeries and impoſtures. 


TARANES. An idol, or falſe god, of the antient Gauls, The name 
ſignifies the 7bundering god. He was the fame as the Jupiter of the Greeks and 


Romans, and was honoured with human ſacrifices. Hence Lucan : 


Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 

Where Taranes by wretches is obey'd, 

And vies in flaughter with the Scythian maid. Rows. 

See HeSus. 2 8 ts | 
TARAXIPPUS. An imaginary deity of the Greeks, adored by the 


In the Cirque, or place where the chariot-races were celebrated, at the time of 


the Elean Games, there was placed, at the end of the courſe, a liſt of a conſiderable 


| breadth, in the form of a ſemicircle, and of a lively bright colour, that the horſes 
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in their greateſt ſpeed might ſee it, and fo turn back. But it often happened, that 
the horſes, coming up to the place, either ſtarted at the fight, or thoſe who guided 
them turned them ſhort too haſtily, by which means the chariot was overturned 
and broken. The Eleans fooliſhly imagined, this was occaſioned by ſome god, 
who wanted to be worſhipped in that place: whereupon they erected an altar to 

Taraxifpus, or the Terror of horſes. Os 


T ARG UM. So the Jews call the Chaldee paraphraſes, or expoſitions of the 
Old Teſtament in the Chaldee language : for the Jewiſh doctors, in order to make 
the people underſtand the text of the Holy Scripture (after the Captivity) which 
was read in Hebrew in their ſynagogues, were forced to explain the Law to them 
in a language they underſtood ; and this was the Chaldzan, or that uſed in 
Aſſyria. a” = 435 

The Targums, that are now remaining, were compoſed by different perſons upon 
different parts of Scripture, and are in number eight. 

I. The Targum of Onkelos upon the five books of Moſes. 

II. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzz1el upon the Prophets, that is upon Joſhua, 
Judges, the two books of Samuel, the two books of Kings, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets. 

IH. The Targum aſcribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, upon the Law, 

IV. The Feruſalem Targum upon the Law. 


V. The Targum on the five leſſer books, called the Megilloth, that is, Ruth, 


Efther, Eccleſiaſtes, the Song of Solomon, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
VI. The ſecond Targum upon Eſther. 

VII. The Targum of Fojeph the blind, upon the book of Job, the Palms, and 
the Proverbs. 

VIII. The Targum upon the firſt and ſecond book of Chronicles. 

Upon Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, there is no Targum at all. Indeed, a 
great part of Daniel and Ezra is written originally in Chaldee ; and therefore there 
was no need of a Chaldee Paraphraſe upon chem: but Nehemiah is written wholly 

in 
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in the Hebrew tongue; and no doubt antiently there were Chaldee Paraphraſes 
upon all the Hebrew parts of thoſe books, tho' they are now loſt, 

The Targum of Onkelbs is, without doubt, the moſt antient that is now extant: 
He was certainly older than Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the author of the ſecond Tar- 
gum, who 1s ſuppoſed to have lived in our Saviour's time, and who could have 
no reaſon to omit the Law in his Paraphraſe, but that he found Onkelos had done 
this work with ſucceſs before him. No Chaldee writing, now extant, comes 
nearer the ſtyle of what is written in that language by Daniel and Ezra, than the 
Targum of Ontelos, which is a good argument for its antiquity. It is rather a ver- 
ſion, than a paraphraſe : for the Hebrew text is rendered word for word, and for 
the moſt part with great exactneſs. 

The Targum of Jonatban Ben Uzziel, upon the Prophets, is next to that of 
Onkelos in the purity of its ſtyle, but not in the manner of its compoſure : for 
Jonathan takes the liberty of a paraphraſt, by enlarging and adding to the text, 
and by inſerting ſeveral ſtories and gloſſes of his own, which are no reputation to 
the work. The Jews not only give him the preference to all the diſciples of 
Hillel, but equal him even to Moſes himſelf. 

The Targum, aſcribed to Jonathan Ben Uzz1el, upon the Law, is none of his, 
as appears by the ſtyle. Who was the true author of it, or when it was com- 
poſed, is utterly unknown. It ſeems to have lain long in obſcurity among the Jews 
themſelves: for no notice was taken of it, till it was publiſhed at Venice about a 
hundred and fifty years fince ; and the name of Jonathan, it is probable, was pre- 

fixed to it for no other reaſon than to give it the more credit, and the better to 
recommend it by that ſpecious title. 1 

The Feruſalem Targum, upon the Law, was ſo called, becauſe it was written in 
the Jeruſalem dialect. There were three dialects of the Chaldean language. The 
firſt was ſpoken in Babylon, the metropolis of the Aſſyrian Empire. The ſecond 
was the Commagenian, or Antiochian, being that ſpoken in Commagena, Antioch, 

and the reſt of Syria. The third was the Jeruſalem dialect, which was ſpoken by 
the Jews after the captivity. The Babylonian and Jeruſalem dialects were written 
in the ſame character : but the Antiochian was in a different, and is the fame with | 
what we call the Syriac. The pureſt ſtyle of the Jeruſalem diale& is, firſt, in he 
Targum of Onkelos, and next in that of Jonathan: but the Jeruſalem Targum is 
written in a moſt barbarous ſtyle, intermixed with a great many foreign words, 
taken from the Greek, Latin, and Perſian languages. This Targum is not a con- 
tinued paraphraſe, but only upon ſome parts here and there, as the author thought 
the text moſt wanted an explication ; and ſometimes whole chapters are omitted. 
It was written by an unknown hand, and probably ſome time after the IIId Century. 

The fifth Targum, which is that on the Megilloth, and the fixth, which is the 
ſecond Targum on the book of Eſther, are written in the corrupted Chaldee' of 
the Jeruſalem dialect : but the author of theſe is unknown. The ſeventh, which 

is upon Job, the Pſalms, and the Prophets, is equally corrupt, and faid to be 
written by Joſeph the Blind, who is as unknown as the author of the other two. 
The ſecond Targum on Eſther is twice as large as the firſt, and ſeems to have been 
written the laſt of all the Targums, by reaſon of the barbarity of its ſtyle. The 
firſt Targum upon Eſther is a part of the Targum upon the Megilloth, which 
makes mention of the Babyloniſn Talmud, and therefore muſt have been written 
after the year of Chriſt 500. The laſt Targum, upon the firſt and ſecond book 
of Chronicles, was not known till the year 1680, when Beckius, from an old 
manuſcript, publiſhed, at Augſburg in Germany, that part, which is upon the 
firſt book: the paraphraſe upon the ſecond he publiſhed three years afterwards, at 
the ſame place. E 


T ART A K. An antient deity of the Avites (a people of Samaria) mentioned 2 Kings, xvii. 
in Scripture. Every nation made gods of their own, &c. And the Avites made Nibhaz 29, 31. 
and Tartak, :&c. 

The Rabbins pretend, that Tartak was adored under the figure of an aſs. But it 
does not appear, that the aſs was ever an object of adoration among the Pagans: on the 
contrary, it was looked upon as an impure animal, and often facrificed to their gods. 

M. Juricu conjectures, that it is a corruption of the word Rathak, which, in the Hiſt. de, Dog- 
Chaldzan tongue, fignifies a chariot; and that Tartak is the chariot of the ſun, or Was, he: 5 
the ſun mounted on a chariot. | ; 
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TATIANITES. Chriſtian heretics, in the IId Century; fo called from 
their leader Tatian, a diſciple of St Juſtin. V 
This Hereſiarch, after the death of his maſter, departed from Rome, where 


Juſtin had taught, and went into the Eaſt; where he ſpread his doctrine, eſpecially 


in Antioch, and ſeveral. provinces of the leſſer Aſia. He todk from Valentinus the 
fable of the ons, and from Mareion the doctrine of two principles, and of the 
injuſtice, of the Law. He maintained, likewiſe, | that Adam and Eve were not 
!... ß ond 07 Trim e 

But what particularly diſtinguiſhed his followers, was, their condemning of 
marriage, and forbidding the eating of fleſh, or drinking of wine; and from thence 


they were called Encratites, or continent. They obſerved the abſtaining from wine 


ſo religiouſly, that they offered nothing but water in the myſteries; from whence 
they got the name of Hydroparaſtate, or Aquarians. i 

Severus, who lived ſome time after Tatian, enlarged this hereſy, and made him- 
ſelf head of a ſect that was called by his name. The Severians taught, that the 
good God was in a heaven that had no name; that the world was made by the 
principalities and powers; that the Devil is the ſon of the great prince of the prin- 
cipalities: they called him Jaldabaoth, and faid, that the ſerpent, which proceeded 
from him, produced the vine, and therefore they abſtained from wine. They be- 
lieved, that the ſuperior part of man is the work of God, but that the inferior 
part, and the women, are the work of the devil; and therefore they forbad mar- 
riage. They likewiſe denied the reſurrection, They invented extraordinary names 


of angels, coined apocryphal books, and corrupted the New Teſtament. 


 Fesrvs. 


TAURILIA Lat.] Among the Romans, were certain religious games, 
celebrated to appeaſe the anger of the infernal gods. The occaſion of their in- 
ſtitution was as follows. 5 e 2 21 
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TE BE T H. The tenth month of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical year, and fourth 


of the civil. It anſwers to the month of December. 


The ſecond day of this month is the laſt of the octave of the dedication of the 
temple by Judas Maccabeus. On the tenth, the Jews faſt, in abhorrence of the 


- tranſlation of the Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek, by command of Ptolemy 


Philadelphus. See SEPTUAGINT. 


T E D E U M [ Lat) The title of a celebrated hymn, uſed in the Chriſtian 
Church, and ſo called becauſe it begins with theſe words, Te deum laudamus, that 


is, We praiſe thee, O God. 


An. 388. 


The author and original of this hymn are variouſly diſputed. The common 
opinion aſcribes it to St Jerom and St Auſtin jointly : for Spondanus tells us, from 


PDacius's Chronicon, that, when St Auſtin was baptized by St Ambroſe, whilſt 
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they were at the font, they ſung this hymn by inſpiration, in the fight and au- 
dience: of all the people. But the authority of this ſtory reſting only upon the 
foundation of a fabulous writer, no credit is to be given to it. The truth is, 


this hymn was compoſed by Nicettus, biſhops of Triers, who lived about the year 


536, for the uſe of the Gallican Church. 
TELESPHORUS. Among the Pagans, was the god of ſuch as re- 
daurians called him Acęſius, the god who reſtores health. The Sicyonians called 


him Euemerion, the deity of good luck, or the author of happineſs. | 
Teleſphorus is often pictured on antient medals, and is generally found in com- 


pany with Zſculapius and Hygiea, the deities of phyſic and health. He is re- 


preſented as a youth, with a cowl upon his head, and wrapped in a cloak; to 


denote, perhaps, that thoſe, who are but newly recovered from a diſtemper, ſhould 


keep themſelves warm, for fear of a relapſe, 
45 Ge We | Ng TEMPESTAS. 
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the divinity of Storms and Tempeſts: | 


TEM 

TEMPESTAS. Storm or Tempeſt. An imaginary. goddeſs of the Ro- 
mans, to whom Marcellus erected a temple at Rome, without the Porta Capena, 
by way of thankſgiving for having been delivered from a furious tempeſt, hetween 
the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia,” This we learn from Ovid, who acknawledges 


Te quogue, Tempeſtas, werden delubra fatemur, 
Cum pene eft Corſis obruta puppis aquis. \ 
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TEMPLARS (Knicurs). A religious-military order, inſtituted at je- Guts... 


ruſalem, about the year 1118; the origin of which was as follows. 
Some religious gentlemen put themſelves under the government of the Patriarch 
of Jeruſalem, renqunced property, made the vow of celibacy and obedience, and 
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lived like canons regular. At firſt, there were but nine of this order, the chief of Ang}. 


whom were Hugo de Paganis, and Geoffrey of St Omers. 'Theſe religious having Baron, ad an. 


neither church nor houſe belonging to the fociety, King Baldwin gave them an 1 


apartment in his palace, which ſtood over againſt the ſouth gate of the church 


dedicated to our Saviour. The canons of this church gave them part of their 


ſtreet adjoining, upon certain conditions either of rent or ſervice. They had like- 


wiſe lands given them by the King, the patriarch, and the nobility, for their 
maintenance; and the - buſineſs of their character was to guard the roads for the 


ſecurity for pilgrims. | „3 
For the firſt nine years, they were confined to the number of nine. After this 


term, a rule was drawn up for them, and a white habit aſſigned them by Pope 


Honorius II. And now their numbers were left at liberty, and their eſtates began 


to improve. About twenty years after, in the popedom of Eugenius III, they had 
red croſſes ſewed upon their cloaks, as a mark of diſtinction; and in a ſhort time 
their number was increaſed to about three hundred knights, in their convent at 


Jeruſalem ; beſides great numbers in other parts of Chriſtendom, where their reve- 


nues exceeded thoſe of many princes. 'They took the name of Knights Templars, 
becauſe their firſt houſe ſtood near the church dedicated to our Saviour at Jeruſalem. 

This order of Knights, after having done many fine actions againſt the Infidels, 
was become rich and powerful all over Europe. But the Knights, abuſing their 


wealth and credit, fell into great diſorders and irregularities. Two of them, who 


were condemned for their crimes, accuſed the whole order. King Philip the Fair, 
who hated the Templars, received the depoſitions of theſe two informers, ac- 
quainted Clement V with it, and cauſed all the Knights to be apprehended, on the 

th of October 1307. The king took poſſeſſion of their houſe, at Paris, and 
Fired all the poſſeſſions they had in the kingdom. 5 

The witneſſes, who depoſed againſt them, alledged, firſt, that the Knights, 
when they entered into that order, renounced Jeſus Chriſt, and ſpit upon a cru- 
cifix : Secondly, that, inſtead of kiſſing the mouths of thoſe they received into 
their order, they kiſſed their navels and backfides : Thirdly, that they were ad- 
dicted to ſodomy : Fourthly, that they worſhipped a gilded wooden head, which 
had a long beard ; and committed many other abominable and impious pranks. The 


Knights confeſſed ſome of thoſe crimes, when they were put to the torture; and 
the like examinations were made in the other provinces of the kingdom. Some 
of the principal Templars, by the King's order, were brought to Poitiers, where the 


Pope was, who examined them himſelf; and, upon their confeſſion, commanded 
the Ordinaries to proceed againſt them in their dioceſes, and decreed, that their 


eſtates ſhould be reſerved for the ſuccours of the Holy Land. 


The Pope and the King, having agreed to deſtroy the order, proceeded againſt 
them before eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners appointed by the Pope. Theſe com- 
miſſioners met at Paris in November 1309, to hear the depoſitions of witneſſes, 
and the defences of the accuſed. Among the Templars, that were brought to 
Paris, there were ſeventy-nine, who maintained the innocence of their order. 
Fifty-nine, who perſiſted in the denial of what they had confeſſed before, were 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, and condemned to be burnt ; which ſentence was 
executed, without St Anthony's gate, at Paris, in March 1310. They were like- 
wiſe proſecuted in Italy, and Spain, and other ſtates. In fine, the Pope, by his 
bull of the 22d of May 1312, given in the Council of Vienna, pronounced the 
extinction of the order of the Templars, united their eſtates: to the order of St J 58 
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of Jeruſalem, and remitted the judgment of particular ones to provincial councils. 
The King kept two thirds of the moveables of the order, on pretence of the ex- 
pence he had been at in carrying on the proceſs againſt them. In Arragon, the 
Pope united their eſtates. to the order of Calatrava. However, the King of Arragon 
reſerved to himſelf ſeventeen ſtrong places, which had belonged to them. Ferdinand 
King of Caſtile united to his domaine the cities, lands, and other poſſeſſions, which 
they had in his kingdom. Out of their eſtates the King of Portugal founded the 
order of the Knights of Chriſt ; and in England they were united to the order of the 
Hoſpitallers. 5 7 

It is a queſtion among hiſtorians, whether the Knights Templars were really 
guilty of the crimes laid to their charge, or whether the vaſt eſtates they were 
poſſeſſed of was not the occaſion of their ruin. As to the confeſſion ſome of 
them made of their guilt, the advocates for their innocence impute it to the force 
of racks and tortures, 


TEMPLES. A general name for places of public worſhip, whether Pagan, 
Chriſtian, or otherwiſe. Thus Churches are Chriſtian Temples ; Moſques, Moham- 
medan Temples, &c. But the word Temple, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to denote 
the places, or edifices, in which the Pagans offered facrifice to their falſe gods, 

Thus we hear of the Temples of Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Sc. 57 
Hzxopor.in The origin of Temples is not ſo early as that of religion. The firſt generations 
Euterpe. of men worſhipped towards heaven, in the open air. The Perſians had no 
temples, as not thinking the gods to be of human ſhape: which was the reaſon, 
ſome think, why Xerxes burnt and demoliſhed the Temples of Greece. The 
Greeks, originally, worſhipped their gods upon the tops of high mountains. Hence 
Jupiter commends Hector for the many ſacrifices he had offered to him upon the 

top of Ida. 
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My heart partakes the generous Hector's pain; 

Hector, whoſe zeal whole Hecatombs has ſlain ; 

Whoſe grateful fumes the gods received with joy, 

From Ida's ſummits, and the tow'rs of Troy. Mr Pops, 


The ſame cuſtom is atteſted in many places of Scripture z and the antiquity of it 
Genef. xxii.2. 1s evident from the hiſtory of Abraham, who was commanded by God himſelf to 
| offer up his ſon upon one of the mountains in the land of Moriah. ” 

| Who it was that erected the firſt Temple, is not agreed by antient writers. 

Some aſcribe it to Phoroneus the Egyptian, others to Merops, and others to Zacus 

the ſon of Jupiter, Sc. Many are of opinion, that Temples owe their firſt riſe 
to the ſuperſtitious reverence paid by the antients to their deceaſed friends; and 
as molt of the gods were men deified on account of their great virtues, ſo Temples 

are thought to have been no more, at firſt, than ſtately monuments erected in 
honour of the dead. Nor is it any wonder, that monuments ſhould at length be 
converted into Temples, when at every common ſepulchre it was uſual to offer 
prayers, facrifices, and libations, 

Temples were built and adorned with all poſſible ſplendor and magnificence, 
partly out of the great reſpe& they bore to the gods, and partly to create an awe 
and reverence in the worſhippers. Sometimes the fame Temple was dedicated to 
more gods than one. Thus we find, among the Egyptians, Ifis and Apis joined 
in one Temple: in another, Ceres, Bacchus, and Phœbus: in another, at Rome, 
Jupiter Capitolinus, Juno, and Minerva: in another, Apollo Palatinus, Latona, 
and Diana: in another, Hercules, and the Muſes : in another, Venus and Cupid : 
in another, Caſtor and Pollux: in another, Æſculapius and Apollo: in another, 
Mars and Venus; and, to mention no more, in another, Pan and Ceres. 

_ Temples were built in the manner, which they thought moſt agreeable to the 

gods, to whom they were dedicated. 'Thus Jupiter, they thought, took moſt de- 

light in pillars of the Doric order ; Bacchus in the Ionic; and Veſta in the 
ons 5 "By = Corinthian : 


\ 
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Corinthian: tho' this rule was not univerſally or conſtantly. obſerved. As to the 
places, where Temples were built, they made choice of hes with a view to the 
diſpoſition of particular deities. Hence ſome: were erected on the tops of moun- 
tains, others in vallies, and others in cities. Thoſe built in the country were 
generally ſurrounded with groves ſacred to the tutelar deity of the place. And Virevr.1.4. 
wherever they ſtood, it was fo contrived, that the windows being opened might © 5 
receive the rays of the rifing ſun. The moſt antient ſituation was, with the front 
towards the Weſt, and the altars and ſtatues at the Eaſt end, it being a cuſtom 
among the heathens to worſhip with their faces towards the Eaſt. But, in after 
ages, they placed the front of Temples towards the Eaſt, fo as that the doors being 
opened ſhould receive the riſing fun. If the Temples were built by the fide of a 
river, they were to look towards the banks of it: if near the high-way, they were 
ſo ſituated that travellers might have a fair proſpect of them, and pay their devo- 
tions as they paſſed by. | 95 0 e 

Temples were divided into two parts: the one called *AFvuro, Adytum, which was 

the inmoſt receſs of the building, and deemed fo facred, that none but the prieſts 
were allowed to enter into it : the other was open, and free to all, who came to 

pay their worſhip. In the middle of the Temples ſtood the images of the gods, 
on pedeſtals raiſed above the height of the altar, and encloſed with rails. 

The moſt remarkable of the heathen Temples are deſcribed under the various articles 

of the Pagan deities ; which ſee. 30 5 

See alſo the articles, ALTAR, ASYLUM, PRIESTS, SacRIFICE, &c. 


TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. This magnif--nt ſtructure was Ad vii. 46, 
firſt projected by David, and afterwards built by his ſon Solomo "The foundations 47, 
of it were laid in the fourth year of that Prince's reign, in the th Zif, which 
anſwers to our March, 480 years after the children of Iſrael cane out of Egypt, 
in the year of the world 2993, before Chriſt 1012. It was nat finiſhed till the 
eleventh year of Solomon, in the month Bul, or October ; ſo that it was ſeven 
years in building. I ſhall here give the reader a ſhort deſcription of this Temple, 
according to the Scripture account of it. ti; „ bs 
It was fixty cubits, that is, one hundred and five feet long; twenty cubits, or 1 Kings vi, 
thirty-five feet broad; and thirty cubits, or fifty-two feet high. It had a porch &. 
twenty cubits in length, and ten in breadth, running out before the front of the 
Temple. Beſides the front-gate, there was one on the right fide. The roof was 
raiſed five cubits. All the timber-work was of cedar, which Hiram King of 
J Tyre, Solomon's Ally, furniſhed him with. The walls were of ſquare ſtones, 
q Woainſcotted with cedar from the top to the bottom. The ſanctuary was ſeparated 
ö from the reſt of the Temple by a cedar- partition adorned with carving, which 
reached from the top to the bottom, and ſtood twenty cubits from the end of the 
ſtructure. The mfide of the ſanctuary was covered with plates of gold. The 
ark ſtood in the midſt of the ſanctuary. Solomon had made two cherubims of 
dlive-wood, covered with gold, ten cubits high, and their wings five cubits long; 
they ſtood upright, having their wings ſtretched out; one wing of each cherubim 
touched the wall on each ſide, and the other two met in the midſt of the ſanc- 
tuary, over the ark. There were two doors to go into the ſanctuary. The porch 
was adorned with a brazen pillar on each fide, eighteen cubits high. In the 
court was placed a large round baſon of braſs, five cubits high, and ten cubits in 
diameter; which ſtood upon twelve brazen oxen reſting on ten baſes, each of which 
had four wheels. This great baſon was called the Brazen Sea : Beſides which, there 
were ten lavers of braſs four cubits high, each ſtanding on ten baſes. | 
The ſame things were in the temple, as had been in the tabernacle ; the ark, 
with the propitiatory, and the altar of incenſe in the ſanctuary. The altar for 
facrifice, which Solomon made, was larger than the old one ; being twenty cubits 
long, twenty in breadth, and ten in height. The table for the ſhew-bread was 
of gold, and, inſtead of one candleſtick, he made five of gold. The cenſers, all 
the veſſels, and the inſtruments for ſacrificing, were of gold; the Kettles, the 
cauldrons, and the baſons of braſs. All the work was made by Hiram, a {ſkilful 
workman, whom Solomon had brought from Tyre. 
When the temple was finiſhed, all the elders of Iſrael, the princes of the tribes, 
and the heads of the families of the children of Iſrael, aſſembled at Jeruſalem, to 
convey the ark of the covenant into the temple. The prieſts carried it into the 
OL, II. | | 5 7 . ſanctuary, 
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ſanctuary, and, as ſoon as they were come out, a cloud covered the Temple. 
Solomon, after a long prayer, bleſſed the people; at the ſame time fire deſcended 
from heaven, and conſumed the burnt-offerings. The feaſt of the dedication was 
kept ſeven days ſucceſſively, during which Solomon offered 22000 oxen, and 
120000 ſheep. This ſolemnity was kept at the time of the feaſt of the tabernacles, 
in the year of the world 300 1, and before Chriſt 1oom. LV] | 
From the time of the conſecration of the Temple by Solomon, this edifice ſuf- 
fered many revolutions, which it is proper here to take notice of. 
In the year of the world 3033, before Chriſt 967, Shiſhac king of Egypt, 
having declared war againſt Rehoboam King of Judah, took the city of Jeruſalem, 
and carried away the treaſures of the Temple. e | 
In 3146, Joaſh King of Judah got together filver and other materials, and two 
years after they ſet about the repairs of the Temple. ALIEN, 
In 3264, Ahaz King of Judah, having called to his aſſiſtance Tiglath-Pileſer 


Eing of Aſſyria, againſt the Kings of Iſrael and Damaſcus, plundered the temple 


of its riches, to give them to that King: and not contented with this, he pro- 
phaned the holy place, by ſetting up in it an altar like one he had ſeen at Da- 
maſcus, and taking away the brazen altar that Solomon had made. He alſo took 
away the brazen ſea from off the brazen oxen that ſupported it, and the brazen 
baſons from the pedeſtals. Laſtly, he broke the facred veſſels, and ſhut up the 
Temple. 2 \ 
Hezckiah, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Ahaz, opened again, and repaired the Temple. 
In the year 3278, he reſtored the ſacrifice, and made new facred veſſels for the 
uſe of the Temple. But, in the 14th year of his reign, Sennacherib King of 
Aſſyria having invaded Judea, Hezekiah was forced to purchaſe peace at the ex- 
pence of all the riches of the Temple. 8 5 L 
Manaſſeh, fon and ſucceſſor of Hezekiah, about the year 43306, prophaned the 
Temple, by ſetting up altars to all the hoſt of heaven, even in the courts of the 
houſe of the Lord. God delivered this prince into the hands of the King of Ba- 
bylon, who carried him captive beyond the Euphrates. There he acknowledged, 


and repented of his fins, and being ſent back to his dominions, he redreſſed the 


2 Kings, xxil. 


2 Chron. xxv. 


2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 


prophanations he had been guilty of, and reſtored the true worſhißp. 

In the year 3380, Joſiah King of Judah repaired the buitdings of the Temple, 

which had been either neglected, or demoliſhed, by his predeceſſors ; and re-placed 

the ark of the covenant in the ſanctuary. es gt 
Under the reign of Jehoiakim King of Judah, in the year 3398, Nebuchad- 

nezzar King of Babylon took away part of the facred veſſels belonging to the 


Temple, and more of them, in the reign of Jeconiah, An. 3405. In the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, An. 3416, he took the city of Jeruſalem, and entirely 


Ezra 1, Kc. 


deſtroyed the Temple. | 

The Temple continued buried in its ruins, for the ſpace of fifty two years, 
till the firſt year of Cyrus at Babylon, in the year of the world 3468, before 
Chriſt 532. Then that Prince gave the Jews permiſſion to return to Jeruſalem, 
and re-build the Temple of the Lord. The following year, they laid the foun- 
dations of the ſecond Temple. But they had ſcarce begun the work, when Cyrus, 


or his officers, gained over by the enemies of the Jews, forbad them to proceed. 


1 Maccab. 
i. & iv. 


After the death of Cyrus and Cambyſes, they were again forbidden by Artaxerxes. 
But theſe prohibitions being ſet aſide by Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, the Temple 
was finiſhed and dedicated four years after, in the year of the world 3489, before 
Chriſt 511, twenty years after the return of the Jews from their captivity. 

This Temple was prophaned by order of Antiochus Epiphanes, in the year 3837. 


The ordinary facrifices were diſcontinued, and the image of Jupiter Olympius 


placed upon the altar. In this condition it continued three years. Then Judas 
Maccabeus purified it, and reſtored the facrifices and worſhip of the Lord, in the 
year 3840, before Chriſt 160. 


Joszen. An- Herod the Great undertook to re-build the whole Temple of Jeruſalem a-new, 


tiq. I. 15, 20. 


in the year 3986, and finiſhed it in nine years and a half. But after this Prince's 


reign, they ſtill continued making new additions to it, even till the beginning of 


the Jewiſh war. 

This Temple was very different from that built by Solomon, and from the 
ſecond Temple built after the captivity. Jofephus, who himſelf had ſeen it, has left 
us a deſcription of it; which, to fatisfy the reader's curioſity, J ſhall here RN 

2 | . The 


TEM 


The Temple was built upon a very hard rock, and the foundations laid with 
incredible expence and labour, Nor was the ſuperſtructure inferior to the ground- 
work. The galleries about it were all double, ſupported by pillats of white marble, 
all of a piece, and five and twenty cubits in height; and wainſcotted with cedar, 
which, for the curioſity of the work, and the ſmoothneſs of the grain, was a de- 
lightful object to the ſpectator, without any additional ornaments either of paint- 
ing or carving. In the open air, where there was no covering over head, the 
ground was paved and chequered with all forts of ſtones. There were alſo ſeveral 
pillars orderly diſpoſed, with inſcriptions and precepts upon them, in Latin and 


Greek, upon the ſubje& of continence and chaſtity, and forbidding ſtrangers to 
enter into that holy place, „ 5 


The figure of the Temple was four ſquare, encompaſſed with a wall, which, 


though forty cubits without, was yet but five and twenty within, the place being 
covered with the ſteps that led to mount it. At the top of theſe ſteps, there was 
a plain level of three hundred cubits up to the wall, and from thence five ſteps 
more to the gates of the Temple. 5 | | 
The women had an oratory, or place of worſhip, by themſelves, with a par- 
tition wall to it, and two gates, one on the South, the other on the North, which 
were the only two paſlages of entrance for the women. Betwixt the aforeſaid gates, 
and near the treaſury, there were galleries with ſtately pillars to ſupport them. | 
Some of the gates were plated over with gold and ſilver : but there was one, 
without the Temple, of Corinthian braſs, which was much the richer metal of 
the three. There were double doors to every gate, each thirty cubits high, and 
fifteen broad. Within the gates, were withdrawing rooms on each hand, thirty 
cubits ſquare, after the manner of turrets, and twenty cubits high; and each of 
them ſupported by pillars of twenty cubits in thickneſs. The Corinthian portal, 


on the Eaſt fide of the Temple, where the women came in, was the largeſt and 
moſt magnificent of them all. _ 


The Temple itſelf, or ſanctuary, was placed in the middle with twelve ſtairs to | 


it. The height of it was an hundred cubits, and the breadth as many. The 
height of the firſt gate was ſeventy cubits, and five and twenty over: it had no doors 
to it, being deſigned to repreſent heaven open and viſible to the whole world. 
The front and outſides of it were all over gilt. : | N 
The inner part of it was divided into two partitions. The firſt of them was 
open to the top: it was ninety cubits in height, forty in length, and twenty in 
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breadth. The walls all around were plated with gold. There were alſo leaves and 


branches of vines, with huge cluſters of grapes, that hung dangling down, betwixt 


five and fix foot deep, all of gold. The other partition of the Temple, being 


cieled above, appeared the lower of the two. The doors to it were of gold, five 
and fifty cubits in height, and ſixteen broad, with a piece of Babylonian tapiſtry 


hanging between them, of the ſame dimenſion, and interwoven with blue, purple, 


and ſcarlet, moſt artificially put together. This mixture was not a bare curioſity, 


but a myſtical alluſion to the four elements, the ſcarlet repreſenting the fire, the 


ſilk the earth, the azure the air, and the purple the ſea. 2 
This entrance led you into the lower part of the Temple. The height and 
length of it was ſixty cubits, and the breadth of it twenty. The length of ſixty 
cubits was ſubdivided into two unequal parts, one of forty cubits, and the other 
of twenty. The former part of forty cubits had in it the candleſtick, the table, 
and the altar of incenſe. See CANDLESTICK (GOLDEN), SHEW-BREAD, and 
ALTAR. | 5 i 

The inner part of the Temple, being only twenty cubits in height, was divided 
by a veil from the other, and nothing at all in it, neither was any man permitted 


to enter, or ſo much as to look into it, and it was called the San&uary, or Holy 


of Holies. Upon the tides of this lower temple there were ſeveral lodgings, leading 
from one to another, with three ſtories over head, and paſſages into them out of 
the great portal. 

The beauty of the Temple, on the outſide, was charming beyond imagination, 
it being faced every way with ſubſtantial plates of gold that glittered like the ſun, 
and dazzled the eyes of the ſpectators. The roof was covered with pointed ſpears 
of gold, to keep off the birds from neſting upon it, or defiling it. 


Joſephus 
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Joern. de | Joſephus relates, as a tradition he had received from his fathers, that all the 

* Jud. time they were at work upon this Temple, there fell no rain in the day-time, 
but only in the night; ſo that the workmen were not hindered in their work. 
The dedication of it was performed with great ſolemnity. Herod offered three 
hundred oxen in facrifice ; and what contributed to make the feſtival more ſolemn, 
was, that it happened on the anniverſary of Herod's acceſſion to the throne. This 
Temple, built by Herod, did not ſubſiſt above ſeventy-ſeven years, being deſtroyed 
by the Romans, when Titus took the city of Jeruſalem, in the year of the world 
4073, of the Chriſtian ra 73. 


BAUDRY, TEN E BR. [Lat.] An office, in the Romiſh Church, performed on 
Manual. | . | . . l 1 a 
derem Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday, in Paſſſon-week; at which time, neither 
flowers, nor images, are allowed to be ſet upon the altars, but they muſt be covered 
with purple. Six candleſticks, made of wood, or other ſuch cheap matter, in which 
are ſix tapers made of common wax, are placed on the altar; and the hoſt with 
the lights and ornaments belonging to it, are taken away, and carried to ſome 
private place. V as 
On the Epiſtle fide of the altar, a kind of wooden branch, or chandelier, of a 
triangular form, containing fifteen tapers made of common wax, 1s lighted up, as 
alſo thoſe of the altar, before Matins begins. After the Pſalm, peculiar to this 
office, is ſung, the Sacriſtan, or an Acolyth, with a reed made for that purpoſe, 
puts out all the tapers, excepting that only which is in the center of the triangle. 
While the Benedictus is ſinging all the candles are put out, and the ſervice is ſo 
ordered, that they are all extinguiſhed juſt at the concluſion of the canticle. And 
from the darkneſs, occafioned by extinguiſhing the lights, this office is called the 
Tenebre. _ 3 e 
As ſoon as prayers are ended, the people make a great noiſe with ſticks and fiſts 
againſt the ſeats and benches: the children join in the chorus, and they do not 
leave off, till the Acolyth produces the taper, which was left burning in the chan- 
delier, and which, when the candles were put out, he had hid behind the 
altar. YL Es By 


TEPHILIM. The ſame as Phylacteries. See PHYLACTERIES. 


Chap.xxiag TERAPHIM. Cerrain images, or ſuperſtitious figures, mentioned in 
Scripture. Thus it is ſaid, in Geneſis, that Rachel had ſtolen the images (Teraphim) 
that were ber fathers. The LXX tranſlate this word by Oracle, and ſome- 
times by vain figures. Aquila generally tranſlates it by figures. | 

Some Jewiſh writers tell us, the Teraphim were human heads placed in niches, 
and conſulted by way of oracles. Others think, they were Taliſmans, or figures of 
metal, caſt and engraved under certain aſpects of the planets; to which they aſ- 

Cuaxpin, Cribed extraordinary effects. All the Eaſtern people are much addicted to this ſuperſti- 

of the learning tion; and the Perſians ſtill call them Telefin, a name nearly approaching to Teraphim. 

pd wy eri. It is aſked, why Rachel ſtole the Teraphim of her father Laban ? Some think, 

c. 10. it was to make reparation for the wrongs ſhe pretended to have received from him. 
Others imagine, that ſhe thought to deprive him of the means of diſcovering their 
flight, by taking away his oracles. Others ſay, that with the Teraphim ſhe thought 

to take away the proſperity of her father's houſe, and transfer it to that of her 
huſband. Some again think, that ſhe intended to remove the object of her father's 
idolatrous worſhip. Laſtly, others fay, that, being herſelf addicted to this kind of 

Genel. xxxv. ſuperſtition, ſhe had a mind to continue it in the land of Canaan. But Jacob 


++ obliged her to diſcard theſe idols, which he buried under an oak. 
Chap. xvii, We read, in the book of Judges, that one named Micah had a houſe of gods, and 
5, Ke. made an ephod, and Teraphim, and conſecrated one of his ſons, who became his prieſt. 


Theſe Teraphim were taken away by the men of Dan, and ſet up in Laiſh, and 
continued there till the captivity of Iſrael. Whatever the form of theſe images were, 


it is probable they were looked upon, and conſulted, as a fort of oracles. 
De Urim & 


| The learned Spencer makes the word Teraphim to be the ſame as Seraphim, by 

3 a change of the S into T: whence it follows, that theſe images were repreſenta- 

wh des cul. tions of thoſe angels called Seraphim. M. Jurieu ſuppoſes them to have been a 
ſort of Dii Penates or houſhold gods. a 

2 | e 


The Rabbins pretend, that when the Teraphim were once ſet up and dedicated, 
they ſpoke, and gave anſwers at certain hours, and under certain conſtellations. 
Rabbi Eliezer preſcribes the method of making Teraphim. He ſays, they killed a 
firſt-born child, then clove his head open, and ſprinkled it with falt and oil: they 
wrote down the name of ſome unclean ſpirit on a plate of gold, which they put 
under the tongue of the dead child. They ſet this head in a niche in the wall, 
where they lighted up lamps, prayed to it, aſked it queſtions, and it ſpoke. 


TERMINALIA. See TERMINUs. 


TERMINUS. Among the Romans, was the god of boundaries or land- 


marks. His image was ſet up, to diſtinguiſh the limits of fields, and mens eſtates. 
So Ovid: | rt 


Separat indicio qui Deus arva ſus. Fat 1. 2. 
oy | 5 | v. 640. 
This god was uſually repreſented by a large ſtone, or a trunk of a tree ſtuck into 
the ground : 


Termine, ſive lapis, froe es defoſſus in agro | EE OT OY 
Stripes, ab antiquis fic quoque numen habes. 


The poſſeſſors of two contiguous fields uſed to crown the common boundary, on 


that fide which looked towards their reſpective poſſeſſions : at the ſame time they 
offered cakes to the god Terminus : 7 


Te duo diverſa domini pro parte coronant; = Ibid. v. 643. 
Binaque ſerta tibi, binaque liba ferunt. 


This was done at the feſtival of this god, called Terminalia, and celebrated in the 
month of February. Among other ceremonies of this feaſt, they flew a lamb, 
and ſprinkled the common image with its blood. 


Spargitur & caſo communis Terminus agno. _ 1b, v. 655. 


Ovid tells us, as a tradition, that, when the Capitol was built, all the gods gave 


place to jupiter, excepting only Terminus, who ſtood his ground, and continued 
to ſhare the ſame temple with Jupiter: b 


Quid, nova cum fierent Capitolia? nempe deorum | Ib. v. 667. 
Cundta Jovi ceſſit turba locumque dedit. 
Terminus (ut veteres memorant) conventus in æde 
Reſtitit, & magno cum Fove templa tenet, 


The Dii Termini were ſometimes repreſented by ſtone pyramids, crowned with a 

human head. Co Oy 8 ER: 
Terminus was worſhipped, at the fixth mile's end, in the road between Rome 

and Laurentum : 


Eft via, que populum Laurentes ducit in agros, _ Ibid. v. 679. 
Quondam Dardanio . f Jen's duci. — 

Tac lanigeri pecoris tibi, Termine, fibris 

Sacra videt fieri ſextus ab urbe lapis. 


This was doubtleſs the boundary of the Roman territory, on that ſide, in Numa's time: 
The Termini had generally no inſcriptions, being remarkable enough by their figure. 
Nevertheleſs Spon gives us one, which he ſa w at Rome, in theſe words: 


Quv1s Qu1s 
Hoc $8USTULERIT 

AUT JUSSERIT, 
ULTIMUs suo 
RUM M@RIATUR, 


PuRCHAS. 


i. e. Whoever takes. away this, or orders it to be taken away, may he die the lat 7 
his family, and leave no poſterity behind him. A like imprecation we meet f 4 
in the Jewiſh Law ; namely, Cured be he that removeth his neighbour's land-mark. 


TESCALIPUCA. A deity worſhipped by the idolatrous Mexicans, 
before the conqueſt of their country by the Spaniards. His feſtival began to be 
celebrated on the nineteenth of May, when the prieſts granted the people a re- 
miſſion of their fins. The gates of Teſcalipuca's temple were ſet open, and one 
of the chief miniſters of the god appeared to the people, and blew a horn, turn- 
ing himſelf to the four winds, as calling all the earth to repentance : after which 


| he took up duſt, and carried it in his mouth, pointing at the ſame time to the 


heavens. Every one imitated the prieſts : after which nothing was to be heard 


but fighs and groans. They rolled themſelves in the duſt, and called upon their 


gods for mercy, and at the ſame time they ſacrificed a captive to Teſcalipuca. 


The feſtival continued ten days; on the laſt of which, Teſcalipuca was carried 
in proceſſion, ſeated in a machine ſhaded with curtains, The miniſters of the idol 


_ walked before, and incenſed the people; and during the ceremony the penitents 
ſcourged themſelves with ropes. After the proceſſion, they made oblations of jewels, 


Lib. 1. ver. 
414. 


Faſt. I. 5 
v. 81. 


gold, ſilver, incenſe, Sc. The poor offered quails, and theſe the ſacrificers, after 
having cut off their heads, threw at the foot of the altar. The whole concluded 
with a feaſt in honour of the god. 1 


TESTAMENT (Orp). See BIBLE, PENTATEUCH, GENEsIVõ, Exopus, &c. 


TESTAMENT (New). See ST MaTTHeEw's GosPEL, &c. EpisTLEs 
or 8. Pavr, &c. 1 5 | 3 


TETHYS. A marine deity; or goddeſs of the ſea, according to the Pagan 
ſyſtem of Theology. So Luan SY 1191s 


Tethyos anda vagz lunaribus æſtuat horis. 


= - = = compel d by Cyntbid's filver beam, 
Obedient Tethys heaves the ſwelling ſtream. Rowe. 


Tethys was the daughter of Titan, and wife of Oceanus. So Ovid: 


Duxerat Oceanus quondam Titanida Tethyn, 
Qui terram liquidis, qua patet, ambit aquis. 


Ocean, whoſe waters round the earth are ſpread, 


Took Titan's daughter, Tethys, to his bed. 


See OckANvus. 


Er irh. de 
ponder. x 2 
menſur. 


Eus EB. I. 5 
© 16. 


the firſt column Was, 


TE T RAP LA. An edition of the Old Teſtament, publiſhed by Origen, 
and ſo called, becauſe it contained the four different Greek : verſions, namely, the 
Septuagint, and thoſe of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. They were placed 
in diſtin columns, over againſt each other, in the ſame page: whence this book 
was called the Tetrapla, or four-fold edition, . | 


dome time after, Origen publiſhed another edition, in which he added two other 
columns in the deb aint and two others alſo in the end of the ſame page. In 
, placed the Hebrew text in Hebrew letters; in the ſecond, 


the ſame Hebrew text in Greek letters; in the third, the Greek verſion of Aquila; 


1 


in the fourth, that of Symmachus; in the fiffhᷣ that of the Septuagint; in the 


ſixth, that of Theodotion; in the ſeventh, that Which was called the fifth Greek 
verſion; and in the eighth, the ſixth Greek verſion. After all theſe columns, in ſome 
parts of this edition, was added a ninth, in which was placed that, which they 

| MISS MU called 


14 
[2 | 


THE 
called the ſeventh verſion, The fifth and ſixth were not of the whole Old Teſta- 
ment, but only of ſome parts of it. And therefore this edition began with ſix 
columns only, and the other columns were added only where the other verſions 
took place. Hence this edition was called, ſometimes Hexapla, or the ſix- fold 
edition, and ſometimes Octapla, or the eight-fold edition. How the whole was 
diſpoſed in this edition of Origen's, will be beſt underſtood by the following ſcheme. 


| 1 Col. | 2d Col. | 3d Col. | 4th Col. j| 5th Col. | 6th Col. j 7th Col. | Sth Col. | gth Col. 
The He- The He- | The Greek | The Greek | The Greek The Greek The 3th The 6th [The 7th 
brew text brew text [verſion of | verſion of | verſion of | verſion of | Greek ver- Greek ver- [Greek ver- 
in Hebrew [in Greek | Aquila. Symma- | the LXX. | Theodo- | fion. f ſion. ſion. 
letters. letters: | chus. tion. | | 2 | 


— 


Origen beſtowed infinite labour on this work, which was finiſhed about the year 
2 50. The original copy was depoſited in the library of the church of Cæſarea in 
| Paleſtine, where St Jerom, many years after, conſulted, and tranſcribed it. The 
uſe and excellency of it being known, many copies of it were taken, and diſperſed 


to other Churches. At length, about the VIIth century, the inundations of the 


Saracens upon the Eaſtern parts having deſtroyed all libraries, wherever they 
came, it was after this never more heard of. However this deſign of Origen's gave 
birth to the Polyglots, in after ages. See PoLYGLOTS, 


THALIA. See Muss. 


T H ALU SIA [Gr.] Among the antient Greeks, was a ſacrifice offered by 
the huſbandmen, wes Th; e Twi , that is, in gratitude to the gods, 
by whoſe bleſſing they enjoyed the fruits of the ground. Euſtathius tells us, there 
was a folemn proceſſion at this time in honour of Neptune, and that all the gods 

had a ſhare in the offerings at this feſtival. . Homer informs us, that Diana's anger 


againſt Oeneus was occafioned by his neglect of facrificing to her at this feſtival : 


Ka! 9ag Ton 1490 yourdenr0- "Agmpuc woot 
Non, 0 di E THAAYZIA VYBYw XAwns 

Oiveus pig, & ANA, o Oe favor exgmupas, 
Oh 9 ?ppefe Atos xen Ne. 


The filver Cynthia bad contention rift 1 2 


In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice. Mr Porz. 4 


THARGELIA [G-.] An antient Athenian feſtival, in honour of the 


Sun, and his attendants the Hours. It was celebrated on the' fixth and ſeventh 


days of the month Thargelion, which took its name from this feſtival. Margelia, 


in the Greek language, fignifies in general Fruits of the earth ; and this feſtival 


was ſo called, becauſe one of the chief ceremonies was, the carrying about the firſt- 


fruits in pots. | | 1 OIL 297.5: 
The chief ſolemnity was upon the latter day, at which time they luſtrated the city. 


459 


In II. . 


II. 9. v. 529. 


This was done by two perſons called pa παν who offered a facrifice in the name 12 rz Rs, 


of the people, and, having burnt it on the altar, ſcattered the aſhes over the ſea. 
At this feſtival the Athenians enrolled their adopted ſons in the public regiſter, 
as they did their natural children at the feaſt of the Apaturia. It was alſo 
_ cuſtomary for a choir of ſinging men to contend for victory, and the conqueror 
to dedicate a Tripus in the Pytheum, a temple of Apollo, built by Piſiſtratus. During 
the ſolemnity, it was unlawful to give or receive pledges. ' F 
The Mileſians had a feſtival of the ſame name, which they celebrated with great 
expreſſions of mirth and jollity, feaſting and entertaining one anotber. 
THE MIS. The Pagan goddeſs of Juſtice and Oracles. Diodorus Siculus 
makes her to be ſiſter to the Titans, and inventreſs of laws, and ſacred ceremonies. 
Heſiod tells us, that Jupiter married 'Phemis ; which preſents us with an allegory 
of divine juſtice, Ovid, ſpeaking of Deucalion's deluge, tells us, T hemis then 
pronounced Oracles: . ' J] ꝙ ! er CT 


„ Fatidicamque 


Chiliad. Hiſt. 
. 


Metam. I. 1. 


Ib. v. 372. 


Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. T. 4. 


T H E 


Fatidicamque Themim, quæ tune Oracla tenebat. 12418 


Themis in oracles the fates revealed. 


Deucalion and Pyrrha, after the waters of the flood were abated, conſulted this 
goddeſs about the reparation of mankind : R | | 
— — flectunt Veſtigia ſanctæ 

Ad delubra deæ; quorum faſtigia turpi 

Squallebant muſco; ſtabantque ſine ignibus aræ. 

Ut Templi tetigere gradus, porcumbit uterque 

Pronus humi, gelidoque pavens dedit oſcula ſaxo. 

Atque ita, &c. 


They took the way, which to the Temple led. 
The roofs were all defiled with moſs and mire, 
The deſert altars void of folemn fire. 
Before the Gradual proſtrate they adored, 
De pavement kiſs d, and thus the ſaint implored, &c. DRVYD EN. 


Thoſe, who ground the Pagan Mythology upon the Scripture hiſtory, derive the 
name of Themis from the Thummim, or oracular breaſt-plate, of the Jewiſh high- 
prieſt. 


THEATINS. A religious Order in the Romiſh Church, ſo called from 
their principal founder John Peter Caraffa, then biſhop of Theate or Cbieti in the 
kingdom of Naples, and afterwards Pope, under the name of Paul IV. The 
names of the other founders were, Gaetan, Boniface, and Conſiglieri. 

Theſe four pious men, deſiring to reform the Eccleſiaſtical State, laid the foun- 
dations of an order of regular Clercs, at Rome, in the year 1524. Pope Clement VII 
approved the inſtitute, and permitted the brethren to make the three religious 
vows, to elect a ſuperior every three years, and to draw up ſtatutes for the regu- 
lation of the order. But there was ſome difficulty in obtaining the Pope's appro- 
| bation : for theſe Religious propoſing to live without any fixed revenues, and to 
depend wholy upon providence for their ſubſiſtence, the Cardinals in general thought 
this too romantic a ſcheme of life, and diſapproved the deſign. 
Their firſt ſettlement was in a houſe belonging to Boniface, one of their founders ; 
| Where, by their example, they endeavoured to revive, among the clergy, the-poverty 
of the Apoſtles and firſt diſciples of our Lord. But they were conſtained to leave 
Rome, when that city was taken by the army of Charles V. On this occaſion, 
theſe regular Clercs performed heroic acts of Chriſtian generoſity. They endea- 
youred to reſtrain the inſolence of the officers and ſoldiers : They aſſiſted the 
wounded and dying. This expoſed them to the fury of the conquerors, who 
plundered their houſe, and made them ſuffer a thouſand torments, to oblige them 
to diſcover their treaſures. This determined them to leave that unhappy city ; 
and accordingly they made their eſcape to Venice, where the republic gave them, 
for the place of their reſidence, the church of St Nicolas Tolentine. 

In the year 1533, they gained a ſettlement at Naples; and it is remarkable of 
them, that, being preſſed by Count Caraccioli to accept of a fixed revenue for their 
ſupport, they ſhut up their houſe, and returned to their brethren at Venice. But 
the Count prevailed upon them to come back again to Naples, where the archbiſhop 
gave them the church of St Paul major, which is at preſent the fineſt church of 


that city. . 5 : : b 
of Theate, being raiſed to the pontificate, gave to the The- 


In 1555, the biſhop b 
atins the church of St Silveſter on the mount Quirinal. Some time after, they 
obtained the palace of the Ducheſs d' Amalfi; where they built a magnificent 
church under the name of St Andrew. After that Pope's death, they gained new 
ſettlements at Padua, Placentia, Milan, Capua, Cremona, and many other towns 
of Italy. They haye likewiſe houſes in Spain, Poland, and other countries. Car- 
dinal Mazarine ſettled them at Paris, in 1644, in a houſe oppoſite to the galleries 
of the Louvre: this is the only houſe they have in France. As they undertake 
| 1 2 | foreign 


THE 
foreign miſſions, they had gained ſettlements in Tartary, Circaſſia, and Georgia: 


but they have quitted thoſe countries, ſeeing how ineffectual their labours were for 
the converſion of thoſe people. 


THERAPEUTZ [Gr.] Servants of God, or thoſe who are wholly 
employed in the ſervice of religion. This general term has been applied to particular 
ſects of men, concerning whom there have been great diſputes among the learned. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that St Mark eſtabliſhed a particular ſociety of Chriſtians 


46 1 


about Alexandria, of whom Philo gives a deſcription, and calls them Therapeutæ. De vit. con- 
Euſebius believed, that the Therapeutæ, whoſe manner of life Philo has deſcribed, bempl. Il. 
were Chriſtians; and the name of Aſcetics, which he gives them, has made them Hiſt. l. 2 


paſs for monks. But as the word Aſcetic is a general term, which ſignifies thoſe 
who lead a more auſtere and religious life than others, it cannot be from hence 
concluded, that he believed theſe Aſcetics were monks. The only thing in diſ- 
pute is, whether thoſe Therapeutæ were Chriſtians, (as Euſebius believed) or Jews. 
It is certain, the life of theſe Therapeutæ, ſuch as Philo has deſcribed it, agrees 
in many things with that of the Chriſtians : but then he fays a great many things, 
which can agree to none but Jews; ſuch as, the obſervation of the ſabbath, the 
table upon which they offered bread, falt, and hyſſop, in honour of the conſe- 
crated table, which was within the porch of the temple, &c. Beſides, Philo 
ſpeaks of thoſe Terapeutæ, as a particular ſect, retired from the world, who ſpent 
their time in reading the writings of their antient authors, in ſinging hymns and 
ſongs compoſed by ſome of their own ſect, and in dancing together the whole 
night; which is not at all agreeable to the uſages of the antient Chriſtians. Philo 
no where gives them the name of Chriſtians, nor do we find that ever the Chri- 
ſtians were called Therapeutæ. Befides, could Philo, who wrote before St Mark's 
arrival at Alexandria, or at leaſt very ſoon after, ſpeak of the diſciples of that 
Evangeliſt, as of a ſect eſtabliſhed and ſettled at Alexandria for a conſiderable time? 
All this makes it very dubious, that theſe Therapeutæ were Chriſtians, and Diſ- 
ciples of St Mark. | 1 05 | . 9 
Some have fancied, that they were a particular ſect of contemplative Eſſenes; 
and Philo diſtinguiſhes them from the Eſſenes, of whom he ſpeaks in the preceding 
book: beſides, the manner of life of the Terapeutæ was very different from that 
of the Eſſenes. We know nothing of this ſect but what Philo tells us; and per- 


haps, in deſcribing the life of certain Jews living about Alexandria, he has expreſſed 
himſelf rather like an orator, than an hiſtorian. 


TH ESM OPHORIA [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival in honour of 


Ceres, ſirnamed ©zopggop®- or the Law-giver, that goddeſs being ſuppoſed to have 


ifvented Laws, as well as agriculture : 


Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro ; 


" 


Ov1vD-Met. 


Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris ; 1 5 1. 5. V. 341, 


Prima dedit /eges. 


Firſt Ceres taught the lab'ring hind to plow 

The pregnant earth, and quickning ſeed to ſow. 
She firſt for man did wholeſome food provide, 
And with juſt Laws the wicked world ſupply d. A. MANWARING. 


The firſt inſtitution of this feſtival is variouſly reported. It was celebrated in 


many of the Grecian cities: by the Spartans and Mileſians, amongſt whom the 


ſolemnity laſted three days: by the Drymeans in Phocis ; the Thebans in Bœotia, 
and the Megarians. The Syracuſians are charged with the infamous practice of 
carrying in proceſſion a repreſentation of female pudenda, at the time of this ſolem- 
nity. The Eretrians in Eubœa had a cuſtom, at this feſtival, of roaſting their 
meat by the heat of the ſun; and the Delians baked loaves of a large ſize, 
which were uſhered in with great ſolemnity. | 
But the Athenians obſerved this feſtival with the greateſt ſhew of devotion. 
The worſhippers were only women, and thoſe free-born, it being unlawful for 
any of ſervile condition to be preſent. Theſe women were afliſted by a prieſt, 
adorned with a crown. They were clad in white garments, and were obliged to 
Vo. II. 5 "18 
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Metam. 1. 10. 
v. 431. 


Theſmophor. 


THE 


the ſtricteſt chaſtity for ſome days before, and during the whole ſolemnity. Ovid 
mentions theſe particulars: «© | 


Feſta piz Cereris celebrabant annua matres 
Illa, quibus nivea velatz corpora veſte 
Primitias frugum dant ſpicea ſerta ſuarum; 
Perque novem noctes Venerem tactuſque viriles 
In vetitis numerant. | 


The folemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, 

When long white linen ſtules the matrons wear. 
Rand in proceſſion walk the pious train, 

Of ring fir/t-fruits, and ſpikes of yellow grain. 

For nine long nights the nuptial bed they ſhun, 

And, ſanctifying harveſt, lie alone. DRYDEN. 


The better to preſerve their chaſtity, they ſtrewed their beds with ſuch herbs as 


were thought to deſtroy all appetite to venereal pleaſures. Three days were ſpent 
in making preparations for the feſtival. Upon the eleventh of Pyanepſion, the 
women, carrying books upon their heads, in memory of Ceres's inventing laws, 
went to Eleuſis, where the ſolemnity was kept. Upon the fourteenth the feſtival 
began, and laſted till the ſeventeenth. Upon the ſixteenth they faſted, ſitting upon 
the ground, in token of humiliation. Po 

At this feſtival, they prayed to Ceres, Proſerpine, Pluto, and Calligenia ; as we 
learn from Ariſtophanes : PO | Pr 


E Ed e Taiv QOcopogery 
TI Atunter, 4 T1 Koen, 
To ILA, Y T3 KeAnyercs. 


This cuſtom was omitted by the Eretrians alone of all the Grecians. 


THESSALONIANS (ST Paur's ErisTLE To THE). See EPISTLES 
CCC = — 


THETIS. A marine deity, or goddeſs of the ſea, in the Pagan ſyſtem of 
Theology. According to Homer, ſhe was the daughter of Nereus and Doris. 


Jupiter would have lain with her: but Prometheus, or (according to Ovid) Proteus, 


Ovin-Met. 
1. 11. v. 221, 


having foretold, that ſhe ſhould be mother of a ſon, who ſhould be greater than 


his father, Jupiter, for fear of being dethroned, deſiſted from the intrigue, and gave 
her to the arms of Peleus. 8 


Namque ſenex Thetidi Proteus, Dea, dixerat, undæ, 
Concipe: mater eris juveni, qui fortibus actis 
Acta patris vincet, majorque vocabitur illo. 
Ergo, ne quicquam mundus Jove majus haberet, 
Quamvis haud tepidos ſub pectore ſenſerat ignes, 
Jupiter æquoreæ Thetidis connubiat vitat : 
In ſuaque Aaciden ſuccedere vota nepotem 
juſſit, & amplexus in virginis ire marinæ. 


Fair goddeſs of the waves, conſent to wed, 
And take ſome ſprightly lover to your bed. 
A ſon you'll have, the terror of the field, 
To whom in fame and pow'r his fire ſhall yield. 
Fove, who ador'd the nymph with boundleſs love, 
Did from his breaſt the dang'rous flame remove. 
| He knew the fates, nor cared to raiſe up one, 
Whoſe fame and greatneſs ſhou'd eclipſe his own. 
On happy Peleus he beftow'd ber charms, 
And bleſs d his grandſon in the goddeſs arms, Ckox Al. 


For Proteus thus to virgin Thetis ſaid, | 


Thetis 


Thetis reſiſted the addreſſes of Peleus, and transformed herſelf into various tapes, 


to elude his embraces : but at laſt he prevailed, and ſhe became the mother of 
Achilles, 


Pronus erat Titan, inclinatoque tenebat Ib. v. 287. 
Heſperium temone fretum; cum pulchra relicto | 
Nereis ingreditur conſueta cubilia ponto. 

Vix bene virgineos Peleus invaſerat artus ; 
Illa novat formas: donec ſua membra teneri 

Sentit, & in partes diverſas brachia tendi. 

Tum demum ingemuit; neque, ait, ſine numine vincis; 

Exhibita eſtque Thetis: confeſſam amplectitur heros, 
Et potitur votis, ingentique implet Achille. 


Bright Sol had almoſt now his journey done, 

And down the ſteepy weſtern convex run; 

When the fair Nereid left the briny wave, 

And, as fhe us d, retreated to her cave. 

He ſcarce had bound her faſt, when ſhe aroſe, 

And into various ſhapes her body throws. 

She went to move her arms, and found em ty'd ; 


Then with a figh, ſome god aſſiſts ye, cry d, 
And in her proper ſhape ſtood bluſhing by his fide. 
About her waiſt his longing arms he flung ; TY 
From which embrace the great Achilles ſprung.  CRoxaL, 


= — — — —— — - — — — — — — — — — — ——— —O ER. 2 ee, 8 


THE UTAT Es. One of the chief deities of the antient Gauls, who 
ſacrificed human victims to him. e = | 


-=-- - = immitis placatur ſanguine diro 25 Luc ax, I. 1. 
Theutates. v. 439. 
Where dire Theutates human blood demands. Rowe. 


Theutates is uſually thought to be the ſame as Mercury among the Greeks and 
Romans, See Hesus and TARANES. 5 1 


8. THOMAS'S D AV. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved on | 
the 2 1ſt of December, in commemoration of St Thomas the Apoſtle. | 
This Apoſtle was likewiſe called Didymus, which, in the Greek language, 
ſignifies a Twin, as Thomas does alſo in the Hebrew. The Evangelical hiſtory 
takes no particular notice either of his country or kindred. That he was a Jew, 
is very certain ; and probably a Galilean. His readineſs to adhere to our Saviour 
appears from hence, that, when the reſt of the Apoſtles diſſuaded their maſter from john xt. 8, 
returning into Judea, leſt the Jews ſhould ſtone him, St Thomas defired them &c. 
not to hinder his journey, tho' it might coſt their lives. This Apoſtle, not having john Kr. 
been preſent at our Saviour's firſt appearance to his diſciples after his reſurrection, 
was not ſatisfied of the truth of this miracle from the report of the other Apoſtles, 
but required the teſtimony of his own ſenſes. This evidence was afforded him in 
a ſecond interview between our Saviour and his diſciples, when St Thomas ac- 
knowledged his conviction, and declared Jeſus to be his Lord and his God. Our 
Saviour commended this profeſſion of St Thomas's faith upon the teſtimony of his 
ſenſes ; but at che ſame time declared, that it was a more noble and commendable 
act of faith to acquieſce in a rational evidence, and to entertain the doctrines and 
relations of the goſpel, upon ſuch aſſurances of the truth of things, as are ſufficient 
to ſatisfy a wiſe and ſober man, tho' he did not ſee them with his own eyes. 
The province allotted to St Thomas, for the exerciſe of his apoſtolical office, Euer. I. 3. 
was Parthia, He alſo publiſhed the glad tidings of falvation to the Medes, Per- © 1. 
ſians, Carmanians, Hyrcanians, and Bactrians. Afterwards he paſſed into India, 
and ſeveral marks of his preaching are ſtill preſerved among thoſe people to this 
day. See CHRISTIANS OF S. THOMAS, 
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THO 
Having converted many to the faith in India, and among the reſt the prince cf 
the country, the Brachmans, fearing this would ſpoil their trade, conſpired his 


death ; and one day, when St Thomas was at his private devotions, without the 
city of Malapour, they aſſaulted him with darts and ſtones, and one of them ran 


him thro' with a lance. His body was buried by his diſciples in a church, which 


he had cauſed to be built in the forementioned city: and tho' ſome years after it 
was tranſlated to Edeſſa, yet the Chriſtians of the Eaſt conſtantly affirm it to have 
remained in the place of his martyrdom. | 5 

Several Apocryphal works have been imputed to St Thomas; as his As, his 
Voyages, his Goſpel, and an Apocalypſe. The ſpurious Goſpel of St Thomas was 
compoſed by Thomas the diſciple of Manes, an % probably the ſame with that 
falſe one of the Infancy of Feſus. = TRE 

St Thomas is generally repreſented with a carpenter's rule and a ſquare ; which 
is founded upon his fe written by Abdias, who tells us, that this faint undertook 
to build a magnificent palace for Gondofar king of the Indies, meaning, not an 
edifice of periſhable materials, but one eternal in the heavens, 


S. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY'S DAY. A feſtival in 
the Romiſh Church, obſerved on the 29th of December, in memory of Thomas 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was murthered (or, as the Romaniſts ſay, 
martyred) in the reign of King Henry II. The ftory is related at large in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, and need not be repeated here. 1 9 5 

Polydore Virgil tells us a ſtory, how God avenged St Thomas of his enemies. 
Being reputed an enemy to the king, he began to be deſpiſed and hated by the 


common people, inſomuch that coming to a certain town in Kent, the inhabitants, 


to put an affront upon the holy father, cut off the horſe's tail whereon he rode. 
But the vengeance of heaven parſued this indignity : for the whole poſterity of thoſe 


men, who committed the fact, were born with tails like brutes. From this ſtory, 
it ſeems, came the proverb of Kentiſh long-tails. | es 

The Legendary writers tell us, that a bird being taught to ſpeak, and to ſay 
St Thomas, happened one day to fit out of his cage: a ſparrow-hawk ſecing it was 


going to ſeize it as his prey; but the bird crying out Sf Thomas, the ſparrow-hawk 


fell down dead. The inference from hence is admirable. If St Thomas (fay theſe 


Writers) heard the bird, of his great grace, much more will he hear a Chriſtian man 
or woman, who cry to him for ſuccour in time of need. 


It is related, that St Thomas had from his youth vowed his chaſtity to the bleſſed 


Virgin. Being once in company with ſome of his companions, before he was 
archbiſhop, he heard them boaſting of the rich preſents they had received from 
their miſtreſſes. He told them, he had a miſtreſs, who had beſtowed on him a 
far richer preſent than any they could boaſt. This he intended in a ſpiritual ſenſe : 


but his companions urging him to ſhew them the preſent, he ran to the church, 
and prayed to the bleſſed Virgin, who appeared to him, and gave him a very fine 


little box: having opened it, he ſaw ſomething of a purple colour, and taking it 


out found it to be a wonderful fine ſacerdotal garment. 

In an old leger-book of Canterbury Church, it is faid, that the zeal of the people 
for this faint was ſo great, that there being three altars erected therein, one dedi- 
cated to Jeſus Chriſt, another to the Virgin Mary, and a third to St Thomas, the 


offerings to St Thomas's ſhrine amounted, one year, to 954 J. 6 5. 3 d. thoſe to 


SCHEFFER'S 
Hiſt. of 
Lapland, 


the bleſſed Virgin, to 4 J. 15. 8 d. and to Chriſt nothing at all. 


TH O MIS TS and Scorisrs. See SCHOOLMEN. 


THOR. An idol, or falſe god, of the antient Saxons, and worſhipped at 
preſent by the idolatrous Laplanders. His image is made of birch-wood, being a 
rough miſhapen trunk, the top whereof has ſome reſemblance of a man's head, in 
which there is drove a large nail, with a flint-ſtone faſtened to it, that he may 
make himſelf a fire, whenever he ſees convenient. He carries a large hammer, the 
handle of which paſſes thro' his body; and this is the inſtrument, with which he 
puniſhes the impious race of mankind, 

This idol is raiſed upon a kind of table, which is erected about a bow-ſhot 
from their houſes, and ſerves in the capacity of an altar; and, in order to 
give it the air of a temple, it is ſurrounded with pines and birch-trees. The 

I 1 | ſacrifices 
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facrifices of the Laplanders are uſually rein-deer, and ſometimes lambs, dogs, 
rats, and hens. | 2 


Thor, in the Suediſh language, ſignifies thunder ; whence this deity is ſuppoſed 
to be the fame as the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans. 


THUIA [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, obſerved by the Eleans, in honour Pav: ax. in 
of Bacchus, in a place diſtant about eight Fadia from Elis, where it was con- Flic. 
fidently reported, that the god himſelf was preſent in perſon : the ground of which 
ſtory was this: There was a certain chapel, into which the prieſts conveyed three 
empty veſſels, in preſence of the whole aſſembly, which conſiſted of foreigners, 
as well as natives. This done, they retired, and the doors were ſhut, and ſealed. 

On the morrow, the company returned, and, the doors being opened, the veſſels 
were found full of wine. 

The reader will perceive a great reſemblance between this piece of prieſtcraft 
and that of the prieſts of Bel, in the apocryphal book called Bel and the Dragon. 


TIERCE. See Service (DIviNE.) 


TIEN-SU. An idol, or falſe deity, of the Tonquineſe. Tien-ſu was a Taverns. 
Chineſe, and, in his life-time, a moſt excellent mechanic. He was deified after 
his death, and ſuppoſed to preſide over all the liberal arts. 5 
When a parent is determined to put his ſon out to any trade or profeſſion 

whatever, he offers a facrifice to Tien- ſu, to prevail on him to take the lad under 
his protection, and to make him an excellent workman. 5 

The Tonquineſe pay their adoration to Tien- ſu, before they make any con- 
tracts, or undertake any buſineſs of moment. 


TIMOTHY (s. Paur's EpisTIE ro) See EPITLES OF ST PAUL. 


TISRI. The ſeventh month of the Jewiſh, Eccleſiaſtical, year, and the 
firſt of the Civil. It anſwers to the month of September. 

On the firſt day of this month was obſerved the feaſt of trumpets, becauſe the 
beginning of the year was then proclaimed by ſound of trumpet. On this day  _ 
they refrained from all forts of ſervile buſineſs, and offered in facrifice a calf, a ram, * pigs 
and ſeven lambs. The third was a faſt for the death of Gedaliah, the ſon of RI 
Ahikam, who was killed at Mizpeh. The fifth was a faſt for the death of twenty "og many 
Jewiſh doctors, and particularly for that of Akiba. The eighth day, they com- 
memorated the dedication of Solomon's Temple. The tenth was the ſolemn feaſt 
of Expiation; the fifteenth, the feaſt of Tabernacles; and the twenty-third, the 
feaſt called The rejoicing for the Law. 


TITANS. In the heathen Mythology, were the ſons of Titan, the elder 
brother of Saturn. See SATURN. 

Mythologiſts tell us, that Titan, obſerving their mother and ſiſter had a greater 
affection. for his younger brother Saturn, than for him, yielded up his birth-right 
to his brother, upon condition that he ſhould deſtroy all his male children ; that 
the empire of heaven might by that means return to the children of the eldeſt. 
But diſcovering afterwards, that three of Saturn's ſons, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, were preſerved by the management of Ops or Rhea, and that the children 
were thereby deprived of the ſucceſſion of the empire; with the aſſiſtance of his 
ſons the Titans, he made war upon Saturn, took him priſoner, and kept him ſo, 
till Jupiter came of age, defeated the Titans, and delivered his father. 

The poets repreſent the Titans as a race of giants, ſprung from the earth, and 
invading heaven ; and tell us that Jupiter overcame them with thunder, and drove 
them down to the very bottom of hell. Here Aneas ſaw them: 


Hic genus antiquum Terræ, Titania pubes, Se... 6. 
Fulmine dejecti, fundo volvuntur in imo. | - 580. 


The Rivals of the gods, the Titan race, TR 
Here finged with lightning, rowl within th unfathom'd ſpace. DRYDEN. 


Vor. II. 6 B Horace 
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Horace arms all the gods in defence of Jupiter, and deſcribes his victory over the 


Titans with great beauty of thought and numbers, 


Od. 4.1. 3. - - = = = = - - - Scimus ut impios 
. Titanas, immanemque turmam 
Fulmine ſuſtulerit caduco, 
Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventoſum, & urbes, regnaque triſtia; 
Divoſque, mortaleſque turmas, 
Imperio regit unus æquo. 
Magnum illa terrorem intulerat Jovi 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis, 
Fratreſque tendentes opaco 
Pelion impoſuiſſe Olympo. 
Sed quid Typhaus, & validus Mimas, 
Aut quid minaci Porphyrion ſtatu, 
Quid Rhœcus, evulſiſque truncis 
Enceladus jaculator audax, 
Contra ſonantem Palladis ægida 
Poſſent ruentes? hinc avidus ſtetit 
Vulcanus: hinc matrona Juno, & 
Nunquam humeris poſiturus arcum, 
Qui rore puro Caſtaliæ lavit 
Crines ſolutos; qui Lyciæ tenet 
Dumeta, natalemque ſylvam 
Delius & Patareus Apollo. 
Injecta monſtris Terra dolet ſuis, 
= Meœretque partus fulmine luridum 
_ Miſlos ad Orcum, 


e know, we know, how mighty Jove 
(Whoſe guiding nod rules all above, 


And beat their fury from his throne. 
Mie know, how impious giants fell 
From climbing heav'n to deepeſt hell. 
That horrid troop, thoſe impious bands, 
Relying on their num rous hands, 
Whilſt they on mountains climb'd on high, 
Spread no ſmall terror thro the ſy ; 
And ſhady Pelion, raiſed above 
The high Olympus, frighted Jove. 


How large Porphyrion's frightful ſize, 
Againſt the thunder of the ies? 
How bold Typheus aim a ſtroak, 

Or brandiſh Encelade his oak ? 

Jo weak their force, and ſoon repell'd 
By virgin Pallas ſounding ſhield. 
Here Vulcan fought, a greedy god ; 
On that fide matron Funo flood ; = 
And Phebus there, a dreadful foe, 
Still armed with an unerring bow; 
Who loves to haunt the Lycian woods, 
And in the pure Caſtalian floods 
Waſh his looſe locks ; who ſongs inſpires 


And fills bis prieſts with pleafing fires; 


But how cou'd brawny Mimas riſe, 


Or 
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TOB 1 Ts 4.67 
On Patara and Delos fame 
Beſtows, and takes from both a name. 
The earth, on her own monſters thrown, 
Now mourns the ruin of each on: 
And grieves, that her proud children fell, 
By thunder ſtruck, to deepeſt hell. CREECH. 


TITHENIDIA [Gr.] An antient Spartan feſtival, in which the nurſes fey cnvs; 
(ih) conveyed the male infants under their care to the temple of Diana Cory- 
thallia, which was at ſome diſtance from the city. Here they offered young pigs 
in facrifice, and danced in ridiculous and antick poſtures. 
There was likewiſe a public entertainment, the manner of which was thus : 
Tents being erected near the temple, all the gueſts, as well foreigners as Spartans, 
were invited to ſupper, where every one had his portion allotted him ; and the 
feaſt conſiſted of new cheeſe, tripe, figs, beans, and vetches. 


TITII SODALES. A college of prieſts, among the antient Romans; Vazzo: 
ſo called from the tribe Titia or Tatia. Only Sabines were admitted into it, after TAerrus. 
they were incorporated into the Roman common-wealth. Their king Titus Tatius, 
who then ſhared the ſupreme power with Romulus, was the founder of this prieſthood 
and he appointed them to be the depoſitaries and conſervators of the Sabine re- 
ligion. His deſign, in this eſtabliſhment, was to preſerve among his ſubjects, who 
were newly tranſplanted to Rome, their antient worſhip, without any alteration. 

The Titian prieſts dwelt without the walls of the city, and obſerved the flight of 
certain birds, which Varro calls Titii, and which ſeem to have been the ſame as 
our wood-pigeons. Sometimes the Pontiſices made uſe of theſe kind of Augurs. 


TITUS {ST-PavurL's EP1sTLE To). See EpIsTLES or ST PAUL, 


TOBIT (Tux Book or). An apocryphal book of Scripture, ſo called. 


Tobit, whoſe hiſtory is related therein, was of the tribe of Nephthali, and one 


of thoſe whom Salmanaſſar, king of Aſſyria, carried away captive, when he took 
Samaria, and deſtroyed the kingdom of Iſrael. This happened in the fourth year 
of the reign of Hoſhea King of Iſrael, and the fixth of Hezekiah King of Judah. 


The tribe of Nephthali was indeed carried away before by Tiglath-Pileſer, King 2 Kings xv; | 


of Aſſyria; but this was not a general captivity, there being ſeveral till left 29. 


| behind. 


The book of Tobit was written in Chaldee, by ſome Babylonian Jew, and 
ſeems, in its original draught, to have been the memoirs of the family to which it 
relates, firſt begun by Tobit, then continued by Tobias, and finiſhed by ſome 


other of the family; and afterward digeſted by the Chaldee author into that form, 


in which we now have it. It was tranſlated out of the Chaldee into Latin by 
St Jerom, and his tranſlation is that, which we have in the Vulgar Latin edition of 


the Bible. But there is a Greek verſion much antienter than this, from which was 


made the Syriack verſion, and alſo that which we have in Engliſh among the 
Apocryphal writers, in our Bible. But the Chaldee original is not now extant. 
The Hebrew copies of this book, as well as of that of Judith, ſeem to be of 


a modern compoſition. It being eaſier to ſettle the chronology of this book, than 


that of the book of Judith, it has met with much leſs oppoſition from learned 
men, and is generally looked upon, both by Jews and Chriſtians, as a genuine and 
true hiſtory ; though as to ſome matters in it, (particularly that of the angel's accom- 
panying Tobias, in a long journey, under the ſhape of Azarias, the ſtory ot Raguel's 
daughter, the frightning away of the devil by the ſmoke of the heart and liver of 
a fiſh, and the curing of Tobit's blindneſs by the gall of the ſame fiſh) it is much 
leſs reconcilable to a rational credibility. Theſe things look more like poetical fictions, 
than the writings of a ſacred hiſtorian, and afford an objection againſt this book, 
which does not lie againſt the other. ES | 
This book is very inſtructive, full of religious and pious thoughts, and written 
in a plain, natural, and eaſy ſtyle. Tobit lived an hundred and two years ; loft 
his ſight at fifty-ſix years of age, and recovered it in the ſixtieth. Before his death, 
he foretold the the deſtruction of Nineveh, which happened under Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Ahaſuerus, that is, under Aſtyages and Nabopalaſar. 3 


EA 
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Puxcnas. TOI A. So the ſavages of Florida call the devil, or evil principle whom 


they ſet in oppoſition to the deity. Fully perſuaded, that it is impoſſible God ſhould 
hurt them, they bend all their endeavours to appeaſe the devil, and worſhip him 
out of fear. They ſay, he torments them in a grievous manner; that he makes 
inciſions in their fleſh, and terrifies them by viſions ; and that he appears to them 
from time to time, forcing them to ſacrifice men in honour of him. 


TONSURE. In the Chriſtian application of the term, means a particular 
manner of ſhaving, or clipping, the hair of eccleſiaſtics or monks. 
Hirxox. in The antient Tonſure of the clergy by no means conſiſted in ſhaven crowns : this 
* was expreſsly forbidden them, leſt they ſhould reſemble the prieſts of Iſis and 
Serapis, who ſhaved the crowns of their heads. But the eccleſiaſtical Tonſure was 
nothing more than polling the head, and cutting the hair to a moderate degree ; 
not to ſignify any myſtery thereby, but for the ſake of decency and gravity, that 
they might neither affect the manners of the luxurious part of the world, which 
rided itſelf in long hair, nor expoſe themſelves to contempt by an indecent bald- 
neſs. The ſame obſervation is true, with reſpe& to the Tonſure of monks. 
Piscaxa, But the Romaniſts have carried the eccleſiaſtical and monkiſh Tonſure much 
Praxis cerem. farther. When a perſon is to receive the Tonſure, he preſents himſelf before the 
biſhop, in a black caſſock, with a lighted taper in his hand. After a prayer ſuit- 
able to the occaſion, the biſhop fits down, and, the candidate kneeling before him, 
cuts his hair in five parts of his head, vig. before, behind, on each fide, and on 
the crown; during which the perſon, who is tonſured, repeats with the biſhop, 
Dominus pars bereditatis mea, &c. g EE 
ALzT, The Rituals tell us, the Tonſure is a mark of the renunciation of the world and 
its vanities ; but the hair that is left denotes with what ſobriety the perſon ton- 
ſured ought to uſe the things of this world. The hair cut about the eyes fignifies, 
that the clergy ſhould be free from ſpiritual blindneſs : the clipping about the 
ears, that they ſhould be open to the word of God ; that behind the head, that 
they ought not to meditate on things behind them ; and that on the crown ſhews 
that they partake of the ſovereignty of Jeſus Chriſt, . 


Eccleſ. Hit, T OR ANG A. An idol, or falſe god, of the Japaneſe. He was formerly 

Jap-1.3- a King of Japan, and was poſſeſſed of the empire ſoon after iis firſt eſtabliſhment. 
He had delivered the country from a tyrant, who, with eight kings his allies and 
confederates, laid the empire waſte. For this reaſon he is repreſented with eight 
arms, and in each hand ſome weapon of defence. Toranga defeated them with a 
| hatchet only, and, during the combat, trod under foot a monſtrous and formidable 
ſerpent ; for which reaſon his 1dol treads upon the repreſentation of a ſerpent. | 

The Pagod, or Temple, of Toranga is remarkable for four gilded oxen, placed 

by way of decoration on the four corners of the roof. The walls are ornamented 
with the figures of ſeveral antient Cami's, or demi-gods of Japan. 


Kxurrzz, TOS SITO KU. The Japaneſe god of Fortune, to whom they pay their 


Hiſt. Japan. 4 orations, particularly on new-year's day, in hopes he will prove indulgent, and 


crow all their undertakings with ſucceſs. 
This idol ſtands upon a rock. His make is whimſical and irregular. He holds 
a fan in his hand, and wears a long robe, with very full ſleeves. He has a long 
rough beard, ears unmercifully large, and every feature of his face extremely 
hideous and deformed. 


P. Korn, TOUQUOOA. The name of an evil deity, worſhipped by the Hottentots 


reſent ſta 
of = an of at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Good Hope, Theſe idolaters ſay, Touquoa is the father of miſchief, and the ſource of all 
L their plagues. They deſcribe him to be a little, crabbed, inferior captain, whoſe 
malice againſt the Hottentots will ſeldom let him reſt. They worſhip him there- 
fore, in order to ſweeten him, and avert his malice : his offerings are generally an 
ox or a ſheep. Some Hottentots, it is ſaid, pretend to have ſeen Touquioa, and 


that he is a rough, deformed, hairy, monſter, with head and feet reſembling a 
horſe, and dreſſed in white. 


1 5 TOZI: 
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T OZ I. A goddeſs of the idolatrous Mexicans. She was of mortal extraction, Hiſt. of the 

being daughter to the King of Culhucacan. Vitziputzli, the great god of the Senda of 
Mexicans, procured her divine honours, by enjoining the people to demand her . 
of her father for their queen: when this was done, they were ordered by the 
fame god, to put her to death, and afterwards to flay her, and cover a young 
man with her ſkin, In this manner ſhe was ſtripped of her humanity, to be 
tranſlated among the gods. And it is from this apotheoſis, that theſe ſavages, 


whoſe ſuperſtition was vaſtly barbarous and cruel, dated the cuſtom of facrificing 
men to their idols. 


TRANQUILLITY. An imaginary goddeſs of the antient Romans. Moxre. An- 
Not long ago, an altar was dug up at Nettuno, with this inſcription ; tig. T. 1. 


ARA TRANQUILITATIS, - 


the altar of Tranquillity ; upon which was repreſented a ſhip, with a fail ſpread, 
and a man fitting at the helm. 

Tranquility is repreſented on imperial medals. Sometimes ſhe leans againſt a 
pillar, holding a ſtick or ſcepter in her right hand; and ſometimes ſhe leans on a 
helm or rudder, holding two ears of corn in her left hand. 2 


TRANSLATION. In the Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe of the word, is the re- 
moving of a biſhop from one dioceſe, or ſee, to another. 

The biſhops of the antient Chriſtian Church were under the fame laws of reſi- 
dence as the inferior clergy. As no clerc could remove from his own church Muonau, 
without the licence of the biſhop, ſo no biſhop could tranſlate, or move himſelf to 8.6, haps 
another ſee, without the conſent and approbation of a provincial council. Some $5. 
few there were, who thought it abſolutely unlawful for a biſhop to forſake his firſt 
ſee, and betake himſelf to another, becauſe they looked upon his conſecration to 
be a ſort of marriage to his church, from which he could not divorce himſelf, 
without committing the crime of ſpiritual adultery. To this purpoſe they inter- 
pteted that precept of St Paul, A b:ſhop muſt be the huſband of one wife. But this Tit. i. 6. 
opinion never generally prevailed in the Church, whoſe reſtraints, laid upon the 
Tranſlation of biſhops, were intended only as a cautionary proviſion againſt the 

ambition of aſpiring men. Some canons, indeed, prohibit tranſlations, without 
any exceptions or limitations. But others reſtrain it to the caſe of a biſhop's in- 3 os 
truding himſelf into another ſee, by ſiniſter arts, without any legal authority from «, f 1 
a provincial ſynod. The truth is, when a ſynod of biſhops, in their judgment „ 
and diſcretion, thought it for the benefit and advantage of the Church to tranſlate Can. Apoſt. 
a biſhop from a leſſer to a greater ſee, there was no law to prohibit this; but “. 
there are a thouſand examples of ſuch promotions to be met with in antient hiſtory, Cone. Carth. 
as was long ago obſerved by Socrates, who has collected a great many inſtances to ST 

| | Hiſt. Ecclef. 


this purpoſe. I. 7. c. 36. 


TRINIT ARI ANS, or Order of the Redemption of Captives, A reli- Hiſt. des Ord. 
gious order in France, Italy, Spain, and other countries. „ T, 2. 
This order began in the year 1198, under the pontificate of Innocent III. YT 
Its founders were, John de Matha, and Felix de Valois. John de Matha was 
born of noble parents in Provence, and took his degree of doctor in the univerſity 
of Paris. Felix de Valois, ſo called from the country of Valois, lived as a hermit 
in a wood, in the dioceſe of Meaux. John de Matha, having had a viſion of an 
angel preſenting two captives to him, and thereupon reſolving to devote himſelf to 
a religious life, joined himſelf with Felix de Valois; and theſe two faints lived 
together in the practice of virtue and all manner of auſterities. One day, the ſtory 
ſays, they obſerved a large white ſtag, who brought into the middle of the wood 
a red and blue croſs. This wonderful fight, added to John de Matha's viſion, 
made them conclude, that God required ſomething in particular of them; and ſoon 
after an angel, in a dream, ordered them to go to Rome, where the Pope would 
inform them what they muſt do. Innocent III received them with great humanity, 
and, being convinced of their ſanity, gave them permiſſion to eſtabliſh a new 
order, whoſe principal end ſhould be to labour for the deliverance of captives, who 
groaned under the tyranny of the infidels, The fame Pope gave them a habit, 
Vol. II. | r which 
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which was a white gown ornamented with a red and blue croſs, in memory of the 
apparition of the ſtag ; and gave this new order the title of the Holy Trinity. 
John de Matha and Felix de Valois being returned into France, King Philip 
Auguſtus conſented to the eſtabliſhment of their order in that kingdom. Accord- 
ingly a convent was built in the place, where they had the viſion of the ſtag, and 
was from thence called Cerfroy. This monaſtery was endowed by Margaret Counteſs 
of Burgundy, for the maintenance of twenty Religious. John de Matha, ſeeing 
his order eſtabliſhed, ſent John Anglicus and William Scot, two Engliſhmen, to 
Morocco in Africa, to treat with Miramolin for the redemption of poor Chriſtian 
captives. This negotiation ſucceeded ſo well, that, in the year 1200, they re- 
deemed 186 ſlaves. The ſame year, they had a convent given them in the ter- 
ritory of Honſcott in Flanders, and another at Arles in Provence. Afterward 
John de Matha took a journey into Spain, where he prevailed upon the kings 
and princes of that country to make ſeveral ſettlements for the redemption of 
Chriſtian captives. In the mean time, Felix de Valois gained an eſtabliſhment at 
Paris, in a place where was a chapel dedicated to St Mathurin ; from whence this 
order had the name of Mathurins. „ 
After the death of the two holy founders, Pope Honorius III confirmed the 
order, and their rule was approved by his ſucceſſor Clement IV, in 1267. At firſt 
they were not permitted to eat any fleſh-meat, and, when they travelled, they 
| ___ were to ride only upon aſſes. But their rule was corrected and mitigated by the 
biſhop of Paris and the abbots of St Victor and St Genevieve: and they were 
allowed to eat meat, and to uſe horſes. | | 
This order poſſeſſes about 250 convents, divided into thirteen provinces : fix of 
theſe are in France; namely, France, Normandy, Picardy, Champagne, Lan- 
guedoc, and Provence : three are in Spain ; namely, New Caſtile, Old Caſtile, 
and Arragon : one is in Italy, and one in Portugal. There was formerly the 
province of England, where this order had forty-three houſes ; that of Scotland, 
where it had nine; and that of Ireland, where it had fifty-two ; beſides a great 
number of monaſteries in Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other countries. The 
convent of Cerfroy, in France, is head of the order. N 
In 1573, a reform of this order was began by Julian de Nantonville and Claude 
Aleph, two hermits of St Michael, who obtained leave of the Pope to take the 
habit of the Trinity; whereupon their hermitage was converted into a houſe of 
the order. The principal articles of the reform were, that they ſhould obſerve the 
primitive rule approved by Clement IV, ſhould abſtain from fleſh, uſe woolen 
ſhirts, and have Matins at midnight. This reform was not embraced by the 
whole order, till 163 5, when Cardinal Rochefoucault, by order of Pope Urban VIII, 
Introduced it into all the houſes of the Trinitarians. Thoſe of Spain, in 1594, 
added to the reform the going barefooted ; for which reaſon, in that country, they 
began to be called bare-footed Trinitarians. There are alſo bare-footed Trinitarians 
| in France, eſtabliſhed by F. Jerom Hallies. 
1 There are nuns of the Trinitarian order, in Spain, eſtabliſhed by John de Matha 
| himſelf, who built them a convent in 1201, under the direction of the Infanta 
| Conſtantia, daughter of Peter II King of Arragon ; who was the firſt Religious, 
and the firſt ſuperior of the order. And, in 1612, Frances de Romero, daughter 
| pdf Julian de Romero, Lieutenant-general of the Spaniſh army, founded a convent 
of bare-footed Trinitarian nuns at Madrid. 


| 
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TRINITARIANS. Thoſe who hold the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
See the article 'TRINIT Y-SUNDAY. 
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TRINITY (FRATERNITY oF THE). A religious ſociety, inſtituted at 
Rome, by St Philip Neri, in 1548. | | 

Theſe Religious were appointed to take care of the pilgrims, coming from all 
parts of the world to that city, to viſit the tombs of St Peter and St Paul. In 
order to this, they had, at firſt, a houſe, wherein the pilgrims were entertained 
for the ſpace of three days; and not only theſe, but poor people likewiſe, who, 
| being too haſtily turned out of the hoſpitals, were expoſed to the danger of a relapſe. 
This ſociety, originally, conſiſted of but fifteen Religious, who aſſembled, on 
| the firſt Sunday of every month, in the church of St Saviour del Campo, to hear 


F the pious exhortations of the holy founder ; after whoſe death, Pope Paul IV gave 
MW — bs 
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to the fraternity the church of St Benedict, cloſe by which they have ſince built 
a very large hoſpital, for the reception of pilgrims, and perſons on the recovery. 
The fame Pope gave then the title of the Holy Trinity. 
In the above-mentioned hoſpital there is eſtabliſhed a college, or congregation of 
twelve prieſts, for the ſpiritual conduct and inſtruction of the pilgrims and others. 
Theſe prieſts live there in community, as in a monaſtery. The fraternity is one 


of the moſt conſiderable in Rome, and moſt of the nobility of both ſexes have 
done it the honour to be members of it. 
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TRINITY-SUNDAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved 
on the Sunday next after Whitſunday, in honour of the holy and undivided 
Trinity. The obſervation of this feſtival was firſt enjoined in the Council of 
Arles, An. 1200. | 

The doctrine of the TRIxIT V, as profeſſed in the Chriſtian Church, is, briefly, 
this: That there is Ox E Gop in THREE diſtinct PRRSONS, FATHER, Son, and 
HoLy GuosT ; Perjon ſignifying here the ſame as Eſſence with a particular manner 
of ſubſiſtence, which the Greek Fathers called Hypoſtafis, taking it for the incom- 
municable property that makes a Perſon. 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are believed to be three diſtin& perſons in the 
divine nature, becauſe the Holy Scriptures, in ſpeaking of theſe three, do diſtinguiſh 
them from one another, as we uſe in common ſpeech to diſtinguiſh three ſeveral 
perſons. There are many inſtances to this purpoſe ; particularly the form of ad- 


miniſtring the ſacrament of baptiſm, which runs in the name of the Father, the Match. xxviii. 


Son, and the Holy Ghoſt : and that ſolemn benediction, with which St Paul con- 19. 
cludes his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians : the grace of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, &c. 
And the three itneſſes in heaven, mentioned by St John. we 
Each of theſe three perſons are affirmed to be Gop, becauſe the names, proper- 
tics, and operations of God are, in the holy Scripture, attributed to each of them. 
The divinity of the Father is out of the queſtion. That of the Son is proved 
ftom the following texts, among many others. St John ſays, The Word was God; john i. 1. 
St Paul, that God was manifeſted in the fleſh; that Chriſt is over all, God bleſſed i Tim. iii. 16, 
for ever. Eternity is attributed to the Son ; the Son hath life in himſelf : Perfection Rom. ix. 5. 
of knowledge; As the Father knoweth me, ſo know I the Father: The creation of John v. 26. 
all things; All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made, 33 A 
that was made, And we are commanded to honour the Son, as we honour the _ 35 
Fatber. Pg 
The divinity of the Holy Ghoſt reſts upon the following proofs, among others. 
Lying to the Holy Ghoſt is called Lying to God. Becauſe Chriſtians are the femples Ads v. 3, 4. 
of the Holy Ghoſt, they are ſaid to be the femples of God. His teaching all things; 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
his guiding into all truth ; his telling things to come ; his ſearching all things, even 
the deep things of God, &c. are alledged as plain characters of his divinity. Be- 
ſides, he is joined with God the Father, as an object of faith and worſhip, in 
Baptiſm, and the Apoſtolical Benediction. - 
This doctrine is called a Myſtery, becauſe we are not able to comprehend the 
particular manner of the exiſtence of the three perſons in the divine nature. But 
tho' a doctrine be above reaſon, it is not therefore contrary to reaſon ; and the 
perfections of the divine nature being infinite, muſt conſequently be above our 
reach. As to the ſeeming contraction of a Unity in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, 
that is, of One being Three and Three One; the anſwer is, that it is not affirmed, 
they are one and three in the ſame reſpect ; that the divine Efence can be but one, 
and therefore there can be no more Gods than one : but becauſe the Scriptures, 
which aſſure us of the unity of the divine eſſence, do likewiſe with the Father 
join the Son and Holy Ghoſt, in the fame attributes, operations, and worſhip, 
therefore they are capable of number as to their relation to each other, tho' not 
as to their eſſence, which is but one. 
The School Divines have taken great pains to perplex this doctrine with nice 
diſtinctions, and an unintelligible jargon. Thus they tell us, there is, in God, 
one eſſence, two proceſſions, three perſons, four relations, five notions, and the Peri- 
choreſis, circuminceſſion, or mutual in-dwelling of the three perſons. The Son (they 
ſay) proceeds from the Father by generation, but the Holy Ghoſt by ſpiration: they 
talk of paternity and filation, and diſtinguiſh between active and paſſive ſprration 3 
with much cant of this fort, which cannot eaſily be explained or underſtood. : 
| t 
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It is evident, from Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the devotions of the antient 
Church were paid to every perſon of the Trinity. St Stephen, the Portomartyr, 
breathed his laſt in a prayer to Chrift ; and St Paul always baptized in the name 
of Chriſt. In the IId century, Pliny, who took the confeſſion of ſome revolting 
Chriſtians, tells us, they declared to him, that they uſed to meet on a certain day, 
before it was light, and, among other parts of their worſhip, ſing a hymn to 
Chriſt, as their God. Not long after this, lived Polycarp, who joins God the 
Father, and the Son, together, in his prayers for grace and benediction upon men. 
Soon after lived Juſtin Martyr, who, to wipe off the charge of Atheiſm brought 
againſt the Chriſtians, declares, that they worſhipped the God of righteouſneſs, and 


his Son, as alſo the holy Spirit of prophecy. Minucius Felix, in anſwer to an ob- 


jection, that the Chriſtians worſhipped a crucified man, ſays, He, whom they wor- 
ſhipped, was God, and not a meer mortal man. Irenæus, ſpeaking of the miracles 
wrought by the Chriſtians in his time, aſſures us, they were done, not by magic 
or enchantment, but by invocation of the name of Chriſt. To theſe may be added 
the teſtimonies of Theophilus biſhop of Antioch, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Tertullian, the laſt writer of the ſecond age. In the IIId Century, we have an 
illuſtrious teſtimony of the worſhip of Chriſt, as God, in the fragments of Caius, 
a Roman preſbyter, preſerved by Euſebius. And Origen, in particular, aſſerts 


the worſhip of Chriſt, againſt the common objection, renewed by Celſus, that the 
Chriſtians worſhipped one who had but lately appeared in the world. Add to 


theſe the teſtimonies of St Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius. And as that age 
abounded in martyrs, ſo thoſe holy men uſually directed their laſt prayer to Chriſt, 


in imitation of St Stephen; inſtances of which practice are innumerable. 


That they paid divine worſhip to the Holy Ghoſt alſo, appears from the above- 
cited teſtimonies. For Polycarp's doxology is to the whole Trinity ; and Juſtin 
Martyr declares, that the obje& of their worſhip was the whole Trinity. To which 
may be added the plain teſtimony of Origen, who, comparing the practice of 


heathens and Chriſtians, ſays, the former, having forſaken the Creator, worſhipped 
the creature, but the latter worſhipped and adored no creature, but only the Father, 


Son, and holy Spirit. In Tertullian's time, the worſhip of the Holy Ghoſt was 

ſo common in the Church, that Praxeas, and other Unitarians, charged the Ca- 

tholics with Tritheiſin, or the worſhip of three gods, upon that account. 1 
Chriſtians, in many places, have fallen into the abſurdity, if not blaſphemy, of 


making viſible repreſentations of the myſtery of the Trinity. Biſhop Burnet tells 


us, that, before the Reformation, it was uſual, in England, to have pictures of the 
Trinity. God the Father was generally repreſented in the ſhape of an old man, 
with a triple crown, and rays about his head. The Son, in another part of the 


picture, looked like a young man, with a ſingle crown on his head, and a radiant 
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countenance. The bleſſed Virgin was between them, in a fitting poſture ; and the 
Holy Ghoſt, under the appearance of a dove, ſpread his wings over her. This 


picture, he tells us, is ſtil] to be ſeen in a prayer-book, printed in the year I526, 


according to the ceremonial of Saliſbury, Skippon tells us, there is, at Padua, a 


repreſentation of the Trinity, being the figure of an old man, with three faces 
and three beards. „ TT. 


Many of the heathens ſeem to have had a notion of a Trinity in the Godhead ; 
and Plato, and his followers, ſpeak of it in ſuch terms, that the primitive fathers 
have been accuſed of borrowing the very doctrine from the Platonic ſchool. The 
reader may ſee this matter treated at large by the author cited in the margin. 

The ſeveral Anti-trinitarian bereſies may be ſeen under their reſpective articles. 


See particularly ARIANS, SABELLIANS, SOCINIANS, &c. 


'TRITHEISM. See the preceding article, 


TRIODIUM. Among the Chriſtians of the Greek Church, is an Eccle- 
ſiaſtical book, containing the office from Septuageſima Sunday to Eaſter. It is 
called Triodium, becauſe the hymns contained therein conſiſt of but Zhree odes, or 
ſtanza's, whereas thoſe in the other divine offices conſiſt of nine. 

This office was firſt projected by Coſmas Melodus, in honour of the holy Trinity; 
for which reaſon the hymns contain but three ſtanza's. It was much enlarged and 
improved by Nicephorus, and the patriarch Philotheus. Allatius makes great 
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complaints of this book, as full of errors in point of doctrine, and containing 
many things falſe and injurious to the Church of Rome. But it muſt be remem- 
bered, that Allatius was of the Latin communion. | 


TRITONS. A kind of marine deities, attendants on the god Neptune : 


- - - Variz comitum facies ; immania cete, 
Et fenior Glauci chorus, Inouſque Palæmon, 
Tritoneſque citi. 


Trains of inferior gods his triumph grace : 
The monſter whales before their maſter play, 
And chairs of Tritons crowd the wat'ry way. DRVDER. 


The Tritons have the ſhape of a man to the navel, and the reſt of their body 
ending = a fiſh, They uſually carry ſhells in one hand, which they ſeem to ſound 
like a horn. | | | 


TRUCE OF GOD. In French Treve de dieu: in modern Latin, 
Trevia, Treuvia, Treuga or Truga Dei. „ . 

In the XIth Century, when the diſorders and licences of private wars, between 
particular lords and families, were a great diſturbance to the peace of the kingdom 
of France, the biſhops took upon them to publiſh injunctions, forbidding acts of 
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violence, within certain times, under canonical pains. Theſe prohibitions were 


called Truce of God; a phraſe frequently to be met with in the councils held about 

that time. Fo | 
The firſt regulation of this kind was in a ſynod, held in the dioceſe of Elno in 

Rouſillon, An. 1027 ; where it was enacted, that, throughout that country, no 


perſon ſhould attack his enemy, from the hour of Nones on Saturday to that of 


Primes on Monday, that Sunday might have its proper celebration : that no perſon 
ſhould, at any time, attack a Religious or Prieſt walking unarmed ; nor any perſon 
going to, or returning from church: that no body ſhould attack a church, or any 
houſe within thirty paces reund it : All this under penalty of excommunication. 


TRUMPET S (FAST or). An annual feſtival of the Jews, expreſsly BuxToRF, 


enjoined by the law of Moſes, and obſerved upon the firſt day of the ſeventh 5 


Levit, xxiii. 


month, called Tiſri, which was the beginning of the civil year. 


ynag. C. 24. 


This feſtival is expreſsly called a ſabbath, and was a very folemn day, on which T 


no ſervile work was to be done ; only proviſion made for their meals, which were 
uſually very plentiful at this time. Among other diſhes, they ſerved up a Ram's 
head, in memory of that ram, which was facrificed in the room of Iſaac ; which 
they fancy was done upon this day. YL SENS 
All the feſtivals of the Jews, it is true, were introduced by the ſound of Trum- 
pets: but this was attended with more than uſual ſolemnity. For they began to 
blow at ſun-rifing, and continued till ſun-ſet. He, who ſounded, began with the 
uſual prayer: Bleſſed be God, who hath ſanctiſied us with his precepts, &c. ſubjoin- 
ing theſe words: Bleſſed be God, who hath hitherto preſerved us in hfe, and brought 
us unto this time. At the concluſion, the people faid with a loud voice theſe words 


of the Pſalmiſt: Bleſſed is the people that know the joyful ſound ; they * ſhall walk, Pfl. lxxxix, 


O Lord, in the light of thy 
ning of the year was ſoußded with a Trumpet of ram's or ſheep's horn, at the 
Temple they uſed two ſilver Trumpets, and the Levites upon that day ſung the 


eighty-firſt Pſalm. 


countenance, And whereas, in other places, the begin- 5. 


This feſtival is called a memorial of blowing of Trumpets : but it is not fo eaſy Levit. xc ii. 
to determine what this blowing of Trumpets was a memorial of. Maimonides 2+ 


will have it to be inſtituted, to awaken the people out of ſleep, and call them to 
repentance ; being intended to put them in mind of the great day of expiation, 


which followed nine days after. Baſil imagined, that by theſe ſoundings the people 1 pfl. Ixxx. 


were put in mind of that day, wherein they received the Law from mount Sinai 
with blowing of Trumpets. Others think it more probable, that, ſince all nations 
made great ſhouting, rejoicing, and feaſting, in the beginning of the year, at the 
firſt new-moon, in hopes that the reſt of the year by this means would prove more 


Vo I. II. 6D _ proſperous, 
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| proſperous, God was pleaſed to ordain this feſtival among his people, in honour 


of himſelf, upon the day of the firſt new-moon, to preſerve them from idolatry, 
and to make them ſenſible, that he alone gave them good years. Others again 
imagine, that God marked this month with a peculiar honour, becauſe it was the 
ſeventh ; that, as every ſeventh day was a fabbath, and every ſeventh year the 
land reſted, ſo every ſeventh month of every year ſhould be a kind of fabbatical 
month : And upon that account the people might be awakened by this blowing of 


Trumpets, to obſerve this feſtival with the proper ceremonies. Laſtly, others 
explain this blowing of Trumpets to be a memorial of the creation of the world, 
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which was in autumn. Upon this account it was that they antiently began their 
years at this time, as the eaſtern people do at this day. By this means they alſo 
confeſſed the divine goodneſs in bleſſing the year paſt, and bringing them to the 
beginning of a new year, which they prayed that God would make happy and 
propitious to them. . 
The facrifices to be offered upon this day were, firſt, the daily burnt-facrifice 


then the facrifices appointed. for the firſt day of every month ; then the proper 


facrifices, over and above the reſt, appointed for the firſt day of the ſeventh month, 
which conſiſted of a bullock, a ram, and ſeven lambs for burnt-ofterings, and a 
goat for a ſin- offering. 1 „ 

The modern Jews, upon this feſtival, make better chear than ordinary, and 
ſound the Trumpet thirty times ſucceſſively. Eight days before the feaſt, they 
apply themſelves to works of mortification and penance ; and, the evening before, 
many of them receive thirty-nine blows with a whip, by way of diſcipline. This 
they do upon an opinion, that on this day God judges of the actions of the fore- 
going year, and diſpoſes of the events of the year following. They uſe to each 
other this form of falutation, May you be written in a good year ; to which the anſwer 
is, And you alſo. Some go to the ſynagogue cloathed in white, as a token of 
purity and penance ; and among the Germans, ſome wear the habit appointed for 
their burial, as a ſign of mortification. Others plunge themſelves in cold water, 


and, as they fink, beat their breaſts, and confeſs their fins. 


TSEVERATRE. Thename of a ſolemn feſtival of the Indian Bramins, 
obſerved on the 8th of February, in commemoration of the god Eſwara's delivering 
the world from a certain deadly poiſon, called Kalecote Vigam, by ſwallowing it 
himſelf. But no ſooner had he ſwallowed it, than he fainted away: which the 
Devetas (certain good ſpirits) ſeeing, immediately commanded all mankind to faſt, 
and meditate continually on that deity ; which gave him great eaſe. Being re- 


covered out of his ſwoon, he promiſed that whoever ſhould celebrate this feſtival, 
ſhould obtain a full remiſſion of all his fins. my 
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TUISTO. A god of the antient Germans; of whom Tacitus ſays: hey 
celebrate in antient verſes the god Tuiſto, ſprung from the earth, and his ſon 
Mannus, the origin and founders of the nation. 1 Fes 
Who Tuiſto was, what kind of god, or with what facrifices he was honoured, 
we are no where told. Some make him to be Gomer, and Mannus to be Tho- 
garma or Aſcenez ; it being the common opinion, that from theſe the Germans 
drew their origin. Cluver, Voſſius, and others had a conceit, that Tuiſto was 
the true God, and Mannus Adam. 


It is pretended, that the ſecond day of the week is called T; ueſday from Tuiſto : 
but this wants proof, 


TURLUPINS. An infamous ſet, which made its appearance in France 
in the XIVth Century, and the reign of Charles V. Their principal ſcene was 
in Savoy and Dauphiny. PETIA ERIE 


They taught, that, when a man is arrived at a certain tate of perfection, he is 
freed from all ſubjection to the divine Law. They allowed of no prayer to God, 
but mental. They often went naked, and faid, we ought not to be aſhamed of 
of any parts, which nature has given us. Notwithſtanding theſe impious extrava- 
gances, they affected great airs of ſpirituality and devotion, the better to inſinuate 
themſelves into the good opinion of the women. It is not eaſy to find the true 
reaſon of their name. Vignier thinks, they were called Tirlupins, becauſe th 


uſually abode in places expoſed to wolves, lupis. They affected to call themſelves 
The fraternity of the poor, The 


within itſelf. 
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The Turlupins were proſecuted by order of the government. Their books and 
cloaths were burnt in the hog- market at Paris; and Joan Dabentonne, and another 
woman, who were the principal preachers of this ſect, were burnt alive. 


- TURNING ROUND. This action, however ſeemingly indifferent 

in it's nature, has yet found a place in religion at all times. 1 5 

The antient Pagans turned themſelves round, when they worſhipped their 

gods, and Pythagoras recommends it in his ſymbols. Plutarch tells us, that 
ſome thought, that philoſopher's deſign was, that the worſhippers ſhould imitate 17 * 
the motion of the earth : © but I am rather of opinion (adds he) that this precept © 

is grounded on this notion, that, as all temples are built fronting the Eaſt, the 
people, who entered them, turned their backs to the ſun, and conſequently, in 

order to face the ſun, were obliged to make a half turn to the right; and then, 
in order to place themſelves before the deity, they compleated the round in offer- 8 3 
© ing up their prayer. The Romans always turned to the right : and the Gauls, 
on the contrary, to be left. In this cuſtom of Turning Round, the Perſians had Prix. Hitt. 
in view the immenſity of God, which encompaſſes, and comprehends all things Nat. 


The antient Jews praiſed the way of turning to the right; and the Miſna | 
orders them to go up on the right fide of the altar, and come down on the 55 
left. e, | | | | | hn . | 
| This ceremony is ſtill obſerved, by the Roman Catholics, in the maſs ; and they | 
think it contributes to raiſe the devotion of the heart, and to turn a Chriſtian from | 

ſenſual to ſpiritual things. | „„ 


TU TAN us. See the next article. 


TUTELINA. Among the Romans, was (as her name imports) a guar- 
dian goddeſs ; whoſe office it was to take care of the fruits of the ground after 
harveſt. She had a temple at Rome, on mount Aventine. = 

There is extant an image of this goddeſs. She is repreſented with a very par- Moxrri An- 
ticular and beautiful head-dreſs, a robe that flows down to her feet, and covered tiq- T. 2. 
with a veil. A ſerpent, wreathed about the trunk of a tree, turns his head to- 
wards her, Under the image is this inſcription : * . 


TUTELINÆ S. 


i. e. Tutelinæ ſacrum. 5 | | 3 
The Romans had likewiſe a guardian god named Tutanus, whom, probably, vasxo. 
they invoked to defend them from evil. But it does not appear, that the worſhip 
of this deity was much in vogue, = 
TYPEOF CONSTANS. A formulary or model (ru r.) of faith, e 
publiſhed by the Emperor Conſtans. e © . 
This emperor, who was a favourer of the Monothelites, being exaſperated at 
the little ſucceſs, which the Ectheſis of his uncle Heraclius had met with, publiſhed 
a new Formulary, in the manner of an edi&, in 648, forbidding all perſons to 
make uſe of the expreſſions one or tee wills in Feſus Chriſt. This he did by virtue 
of his authority as head of the Church. Paul, patriarch of Conſtantinople, is 
ſuppoſed to have been the author of this Type, and to have drawn it up with a 
view to put a ſtop to the anathemas, which the Churches of the Weſt were perpe- 
tually pronouncing againſt Monotheliſm. nt : | | 
Martin I condemned the Type, in the Lateran Council An. 649; and the ſynod 
made a canon expreſsly againſt this heretical model. The emperor was ſo exaſ- 
perated at the condemnation of his Type, that he forced away the Pope by violence, 
and baniſhed him to the Cherſoneſus, where he died in the tenth year of his exile. 
dee EcTHEsIs of HERACLI1US. | 


TYPHON. A god of the antient Egyptians. This people admitted two p.yr. de 
principles, the one good, the other bad. Ifts, Ofiris, and Orus were good gods, Ind. & Ofrid. 
and Typhon the evil god. To this latter they imputed tempeſts, inundations, 
earthquakes, eclipſes, and all misfortunes. The afs and the crocodile 1 | 

is 
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his ſymbols ; and he had divine honours paid him in that part of Egypt called 

Papremis. : 
Typhon, according to Diodorus Siculus, was brother to Oſiris, who reigned in 
Egypt with great juſtice and equity. But Typhon was a violent and cruel man. 
He killed his brother, and cut his body into twenty-ſix parts. But Iſis, the wife 
of Ofiris, and their ſon Orus, put Typhon to death, by drowning him in the 
river Orontes. The Hyhæus of the Greeks is, probably, the ſame as the Egyptian 
Typhon. 
At Jurieu has drawn a kind of parallel between Moſes and Typhon. The 
name of Typhon (he ſays) ſignifies, in the Hebrew and Phœnician language, inun- 
dation : And this name is applicable to Moſes, who cauſed the Egyptians, and 
their king, to be drowned in the red fea, Typhon was the grand enemy of the 


Egyptian gods: this reſpects the declaration made by God to Moſes, when he 


Exod. xii. 12. 


inſtituted the paſſover; againſt all the gods of Egypt I will exerciſe judgment. 
Typhon joined with 72 conſpirators, to kill his brother: This is Moſes, who led 
the children of Iſrael out of Egypt, and governed them in the wilderneſs with the 
help of 70 elders. Typhon was the brother of Oſiris: Moſes was reputed the 


| ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, and conſequently related to the king of Egypt. Ty- 


phon, having been defeated, fled away upon an als for ſeven days: here we have 
the flight of Moſes and the Iſraelites, and the inſtitution of the ſeventh day, or 


the Sabbath. Theſe are the principal circumſtances of the parallel; of which the 
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reader is left to judge. 


TYPICON. Among the Greek Chriſtians, is an Eccleſiaſtical book, con- 
taining the form of officiating in all their public prayers for the whole year. It 
anſwers to what is called, in the Latin Church, Ordo recitandi divints oſiciis. 

The Typicon of the Greeks is not every where the fame, each Church having 
generally ſomething of peculiarity and difference in it's forms. That, which is 
moſt valued, and made uſe of, is the Typ:con of Jeruſalem, taken from the mo- 
naſtery of St Sabas. 7” 


TYTHES. In the religious application of the phraſe, is a certain portion, 


or allotment, for the maintenance of the prieſthood, being the Zenth part of the 


produce of land, cattle, or other branches of wealth. It is an income, or revenue, 
common both to the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian prieſthood. | 5 
The Prieſts, among the Jews, had no ſhare allowed them, in the diviſion of 
the land, that they might attend wholly upon divine ſervice, and not have their 
thoughts diverted by the buſineſs of tillage, or feeding cattle, or any other ſecular 
employment. Their maintenance aroſe chiefly from the Firſt-fruits, Offerings, and 
Tythes. See FIRST-FRUITS and SACRIFICE. ny . 
The yearly increaſe, out of which Tythes were to be paid, was either of cattle, 
fruits of the trees, or fruits of the land. Of all theſe the people paid Tythes, 
even to mint, aniſe, and cummin. The forts of Tythes, paid out of the fruits, 
both of the trees and the land, by the huſbandman, were two, and paid in this 
manner: When the harveſt was ended, and all gathered, the owner laid aſide the 
firſt-fruits of his threſhing- floor; then out of the remainder he paid a tenth part 
to the Levites. This was called the firſ# Tythe, and, it is ſuppoſed, was always 
paid in kind, in the ſeveral cities, and not brought up to Jeruſalem. It may be 
impoſſible, perhaps, to give a direct reaſon, why a tenth part preciſely was aſſigned 
to the Levites : the anſwer among the Jews is, generally, becauſe it was a perfect 
number, ten being, in ſimple numbers, the higheſt to which we can riſe, without 
repeating the numbers under it. . . 
Out of the fr/# Tythe the Levites paid a Tythe, or tenth portion, to the prieſts. 
This Tythe is thought, by ſome very learned perſons, to have been deſigned for 
the high-prieſt alone, the better to ſupport the dignity of hjs office, and the honour 
of his family ; eſpecially conſidering, that the inferior prieſts had an ample main- 
tenance, without this, from the firſt-fruits and offerings of the people. But Jo- 
ſephus, and the generality of the Jewiſh writers, oppoſe this conjecture : not but 


that the high-prieſt had a principal portion in this ſecond Tythe paid by the 


Levites; but the prieſts had their ſhare likewiſe. This tenth was called he 
Tythe of the Tythes, and the Tythe of holy things; and, that the prieſts might have 


their full due, one of them was appointed to be with the Levites, when they 


I | took 
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took their Tythes, to take care of the concerns of the whole order of the prieſt- 
hood, and ſee that they were not injured in their right. | 

The fir/t Tythe being paid, the owner paid out of that which remained a ſecond 
Tythe. This the huſbandman paid in kind, if he pleaſed ; or, he might, by way 
of commutation, pay the value of it in money ; which if he did, he was obliged 
to add a fifth part; fo that, what in kind amounted to ten in the hundred, when 
it was changed into money came to twelve. But this privilege of exchange was 
allowed to none but ſuch as lived about a day's journey from Jeruſalem. This the 
huſbandman brought up to Jeruſalem, and made a kind of /ove-feaft with it, to 
which he invited the prieſts and the Levites. Every third year, inſtead of bringing 
it up, he ſpent it at home, within his own gates, upon the Levites, the fatherleſs, 
the widows, and the poor. They reckoned their third year from the ſabbatical 
year, on which the land reſted ; fo that the firſt and ſecond Tythe were paid by 
the huſbandman, the firſt, ſecond, fourth, and fifth years, after the ſabbatical 
year ; but, in the third and fixth years, only the firſt Tythe was paid to the 
Levites, and the ſecond was ſpent at home : From hence therefore it obtained the 
name of the ſecond Tythe ; and, becauſe it was paid to the poor every third year, 
it was called the poor man's Tythe, and the third Tythe. In thoſe years, when it _—= 

Was carried up to Jeruſalem, it was always eaten within the court of the temple. 
There was a Tythe of cattle paid yearly, namely, of calves, lambs, and kids; 
which were the clean beaſts allowed in ſacrifice. The manner of this tything, if we 
believe the Jews, was thus: they were all brought into a fold, to which there 
was but one gate, or door, and that fo narrow, as to ſuffer no more than one to 
come out at once. The dams being placed without, and the gate opened, their 
young ones were invited, by their bleatings, to preſs to get 'out to them ; and, 
as they paſſed by, one by one, a man, who ſtood at the gate with a rod coloured 
with oker, counted them in order; and, when the tenth came out, whether it was 
male or female, ſound or not, he marked it with his rod, and ſaid, Let this be 
holy in the name of the tenth, Thus they expound that part of the law; Whatſcever 
paſſeth under the Rod, the tenth ſhall be holy. But this opinion is exploded by the 
| beſt expoſitors, who underſtand by the phraſe, that all cattle were tythable, which 
were driven by the ſhepherd's crook, or ſtaff, This tenth was to be facrificed : 
the fat and the blood was offered at the altar, and the fleſh, according to ſome, 
was eaten by the owner in any part of Jeruſalem ; though others, with more 
reaſon, conclude, that the prieſts and Levites had a ſhare in theſe oblations. The 
calf, goat, or lamb, thus tythed, though never ſo lean or blemiſhed, was not to be 
redeemed, or exchanged for a better, and, if any one preſumed to fell it, he was 
to be ſcourged. 

The time of the year, for the payment of Tythes, was different: for beaſts they 
reckoned from Auguſt to Auguſt ; for grain, pulſe, or herbs, from September to 
September ; and for the fruits of trees, from January to January. 15 

Theſe injunction concerning Tythes, by degrees, were eſteemed a great burthen 

upon the people; inſomuch that, in the reign of Hezekiah, Tythes began to be 
generally neglected ; and, notwithſtanding that Overſeers were appointed to look 
to the payment of them, yet, either through the negle& of theſe officers, or the 
covetouſneſs of the people, about a hundred and thirty years before the birth of 
Chriſt, corruption had fo far prevailed, that none, or very few, paid either the rt 
-or ſecond Tythe. For this reaſon, in the days of John Hircanus, the Sanhedrim 
decreed, that more faithful overſeers ſhould be appointed over the Tythes. At 
this time many things were diſputed, whether they were tythable or not : where- 
fore that court ordained, that, in things doubtful, tho they paid neither i nor 
poor man's Tythe, yet they ſhould pay a ſecond Tythe, and a 2 heave-offering 3 
that is, one part of a hundred. Mint, aniſe, and cummin, ſeem to have been of 
theſe doubtful things, of which tho' the injunction required but one in the hun- 
dred, yet the Phariſees. would pay. a juſt renth; and in this they exceeded the 
reſt of the people, who, in theſe payments, took the liberty granted them by the 
Sanhedrim. * ys 3 N A | 

The modern Jews, who pretend to-religion, though they have neither country 
nor a ſettled prieſthood, yet diſtribute, 'in the room of Tythes, the tenth of their 
increaſe to the poor; being perſuaded, that it will derive a bleſſing upon their 

eſtates : for their uſual proverb is, Pay Tythes that thou mayeſt be rich, | 
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I fhall only add, concerning the Jewiſh Tythes, that they were granted to the 
pong and Levites, not only when they miniſtered at the altar, or in the temple, 
ut when they ſtudied in the univerſities, and preached in the ſynanagogues ; and 
the tradition is, that, if any money was found in the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, which 

were ſwept every day, it was reckoned as Tythe, and belonged to the prieſts. 
Bincnan, The antient Chriſtians, it is generally thought, held the divine right of Tythes, 
17 80 that is, that the payment of Tythes was not meerly a ceremonial or political com- 
mand, but of moral and perpetual obligation: tho Bellarmin, Selden, and others, 
Comm. in place them upon another foot. St Jerom ſays expreſsly, that the law about Tythes 


Mal.ii. (to which he adds, firſt-fruits) was to be underſtood to continue in it's fall force 
in the Chriſtian Church. And both Origen and St Auſtin confirm the ſame 
opinion. 


But why, then, were not Tythes exacted by the Apoſtles at firſt, or by the 
Fathets in the ages immediately following ? For it is generaly agreed, that Tythes 
838 were not the original maintenance of miniſters under the goſpel. It is anſwered, 
of Is 1ſt, that Tythes were paid to the prieſts and Levites, in the time of Chriſt and 
c. 4. his Apoſtles; and the ſynagogue muſt be buried, before theſe things could be 
orderly brought into uſe in the Church. 2dly, In the times of the New Teſta- 
ment, there was an extraordinary maintenance, by a community of all things; 
which ſupplied the want of Tythes. 3dly, Paying Tythes, as the circumſtances 
of the Church then ſtood, could not conveniently be practiſed : for this requires, 
that ſome whole ſtate or kingdom profeſs Chriſtianity, and the Church be under 
the protection of the magiſtrate ; which was not the caſe in the apoſtolical times. 
Beſides, the inhabitants of the country, from whom the Tythes of fruits muſt 
come, were the lateſt converts to Chriſtianity. | Ls 
| The common opinion is, that Tythes began firſt to be generally ſettled upon 
the Church in the IVth century, when the magiſtrates protected the Church, 
and the Empite was generally converted from Heatheniſm, Some think, Con- 
ſtantine ſettled them by a law upon the Church: but there is no law of that 
Emperor's now extant, that makes expreſs mention of any ſuch thing. However 
it is certain Tythes were paid to the Church before the end of the IVth century, 
See Sz1.vtx's as Mr Selden has proved out of Caſſian, Eugippius, and others. The reader may 
17158 of ſee this whole matter hiſtorically deduced, thro many centuries, by that learned 
8. author. DE 8! 3 171 75 5 | | 
The cuſtom of paying Tythes, or offering a tenth of what a man enjoys, is 
1. Expedit, not fo peculiar to the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Law, but that we find ſome traces of 
Cyri. 1.5. it even among the heathens. Xenophon has preſerved an inſcription upon a column 
near a temple of Diana, whereby the people were admoniſhed to offer the tenth 
part of their revenues every year to the goddeſs, And Feſtus aſſures us, the an- 
Gerer zi, Tents gave Tythe of every thing to their gods. 2 
„. Before the promulgation of the Law, Abraham ſet the example of paying 
—xxvii. 22. Tythes, in giving the tenth of the ſpoils to Melchiſedech, King of Salem, at his 
return from his expedition againſt Chedorlaomer, and the four confederate Kings. 
And Jacob imitated the piety of his grand- father, in this reſpect, when he vowed A 
to the Lord the Tythe of all the ſubſtance he might acquire in Meſopotamia. | 
See REVENUES (ECCLESIASTICAL). | 1 5 Dy 
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2ALENTINIANS. Chriſtians Heretics, who ſprang up jus. in Did 
„in the IId century, and were fo called from their leader Valen- cum Tryph. 


RY This ſect was one of the moſt famous, and moſt numerous, Ia xx. I. i. 
=; amongſt the antients. Valentinus, who was the author of it, was e. 1. 


an Egyptian, and began there to teach the doctrine of the Gnoſtics. TEATuIT. 


|; His merit made him aſpire to the epiſcopacy; but, another having 
been preferred before him, Valentinus, enraged at this denial, and reſolved to re- 


ntr. Valent, 
8 4. 
Epi. 


venge himfelf of the affront given him, departed ſrom the doctrine of the Church, Hæreſ. 31. 


and revived old errors. He began to preach his doctrine in Egypt, and from 


thence coming to Rome, under the pontificate of Pope Hyginus, he: there ſpread 


his errors, and continued to dogmatize till the pontificate of Anicetus, f. e. from 
the year 140 to 166. „„ Te as CREE 
Of all the Gnoſtics none formed a more regular ſyſtem than Valentinus. His 
notions were drawn from the principles of the Platoniſts. The ons were attri- 
butes of the deity, or Platonick ideas, which he realized, or made perſons of them, 
to compoſe thereof a compleat deity, which he called Pleroma, or Plenitude; 
under which was the Creator of the world, and the angels, to whom he committed 
the government of it. 'The moſt antient heretics had already eſtabliſhed thoſe 
principles, and invented genealogies of the Aons: but Valentinus, refining upon 


what they had ſaid, placed them in a new order, and thereto added many fictions. 


His ſyſtem was this: 1 7401 „ t 10 1 2102, 
The firſt principle is Bythos, 7. e. depth: it remained for many ages unknown, 
having with it Ennoe, z. e. Thought, and Sige, 7, e. Silence. From theſe ſprung the 


Nous, or Intelligence, which is the only ſon, equal to it alone, and capable of 
comprehending it; whoſe ſiſter is Aletheia, i. e. Truth. This is the firſt quater- 


nity of ons, which is the ſource and original of all the: reft. For Nous and 
Aletheia produced the Word and the Life ; and from theſe two proceeded Man and 
the Church. This is the ſecond quaternity of the eight principal Aons. The 
Word and the Life, to glorify the Father, produced five couple of Aons: Man 
and the Church formed ſix, Theſe 30 Mons bear the name of attributes and 
compoſe the Pleroma, or Plenitude of the Deity. Sophia, or Wiſdom, the laſt of 
theſe ons, being deſirous to arrive at the knowledge of Bythos, gave her ſelf a 
great deal of uneaſineſs, which created in her Anger and Fear, of which was born 


Matter. But the Horos, or Bounder, ſtopped her, preſerved. her in the Pleroma, - 


SP1R1T ; Which brought the ons to their laſt perfection, and made eyery one 
of them contribute their utmoſt to form the Saviour, Her Entbymeſe, or Thought, 
dwelling near the Pleroma, perfected by the Chriſt, produced every thing that is 
in the world, by its divers paſſions. The Chriſt ſent into it the Saviour, accom- 


panied with angels, who delivered it from its paſſions, without annihilating it ; 
and from thence was formed corporeal matter, which was of two ſorts ; the one 
5 bad, 
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bad, ariſing from the paſſions; the other good, proceeding from converſion, but 
ſubject to the paſſions. | 

There are alſo three ſubſtances, the material, the animal, and the ſpiritual, 
The Demiurgus, or maker of the world, by whom the Enthymeſe formed this 
world, is the animal ſubſtance : he formed the terreſtrial man, to whom the En- 
thymeſe gave a ſpirit : the material part periſhed neceſſarily; but that, which is 
ſpiritual, can ſuffer no corruption; and that, which is animal, ſtood in need of the 
ſpiritual Saviour, to hinder its corruption. This Saviour or Chriſt paſſed through 
the womb of the virgin, as through a canal, and at his baptiſm the Saviour of the 
Pleroma deſcended upon him in the form of a dove. He ſuffered as to his animal 
part, which he received from Demiurgus, but not as to his ſpiritual part. There 
are likewiſe three ſorts of men, the ſpiritual, material, and animal. Theſe three 
ſubſtances were united together in Adam ; but they were divided in his children, 
That which was ſpiritual went into Seth, the material into Cain, and the animal 
into Abel. The ſpiritual men ſhall be immortal, whatever crimes they commit; 

the material, on the contrary, ſhall be annihilated, whatever good they do: the 
animal ſhall be in a place of refreſhment, if they do good; and ſhall be annihi- 
lated, if they do evil. The end of the world ſhall come, when the ſpiritual men 
ſhall have been formed and perfected by the Nous. Then the Enthymeſe ſhall . 
aſcend up to the Pleroma again, and be re-united with the Saviour. The ſpiritual 
men ſhall not riſe again: but ſhall enter with the Enthymefe into the Pleroma, 
+ and ſhall be married to the angels, who are with the Saviour. The Dimiurgus 
ſhall paſs into the region, where his mother was, and ſhall be followed by the 
animal men, who have lived well; where they ſhall have reſt, In fine, the ma- 
terial and animal men, who have lived ill, ſhall be conſumed by the fire, which 

__ will annihilate all matter. Eads 1 LOA? 1 

The diſciples of Valentinus did not ſtrictly confine themſelves to his ſyſtem. They 
took a great deal of liberty, in ranging the ons according to their different ideas, 
without condemning one another upon that account. But what is moſt abomi- 
nable, is, that from theſe chimerical principles they drew deteſtible concluſions as 
to morality : for, becauſe fpiritual beings could not periſh, being good by nature, 

hence they concluded, that they might freely, and without ſcruple, commit all 

manner of actions, and that it was not at all neceſſary for them to do good; but 
above all, they believed continence to be uſeleſs. We have, in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, an extract of a letter of Valentinus, in which he maintains, that God does 
not require the martyrdom of his children, and that, whether they deny or con- 
feſs Chriſt before tyrants, they ſhall be ſaved. If they believed that good works 
were neceſſary, it was only for animal men. Some believed, that baptiſm by 

water was ſuperfluous: others baptized in the name of the unknown Father, of 
the Truth the mother of all, of him who deſcended in jeſus, of the light, re- 

demption, and community of powers. Many rejected all outward ceremonies. 

In fine, the errors of the Valentinians were wholly incompatible with the Chri- 
ſtian doctrine. If they did not deſtroy the unity of God, they made of him a 
monſtrous compoſition of different beings. They attributed the creation to another 
principle: They ſet up good and bad ſubſtances by nature. - Jeſus Chriſt, accord- 
ing to them, was but a man, in whom the celeſtial Chriſt deſcended. The Holy 
Ghoſt was but a ſimple divine virtue. There is no reſurrection of the body. Spiritual 

men do not merit eternal life: it is due to them by their nature; and do what they 
will, they can never miſs of it; as material men cannot eſcape annihilation, al- 

though they live an unblameable life. AAP eee £99 
The Valentinian hereſy was the fruitful ſource of many others: for from hence 
ſprung the Heracleonites, Marcionites, Colarbaſians, &c. which ſee, 4 


A.Roces, VANPRASTAS. A fort of Anchorets among the Indian Bramins, who 

Diſſert. on the live retired in the woods, together with their wives and children, and feed onl 

— . . on ſuch herbs and fruits as they can get without labour. Many of them ſeruple 
to pluck up even the leaſt root, imagining they ſhould commit a great fin, ſhould 
they thus diſlodge the foul of a plant from the body in which it reſided. The life 
of the Vanpraſtas is looked upon as very holy and religious ' _ 


„ VARELLAsS. 
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VARE LL AS. Idol-Temples of the inhabitants of Pegu, in the Eaſt- Ovinorox. 
Indies. They are built pyramidically in the form of a bell, having very large 
Baſes. Some of theſe Varellas are frequented by pilgrims, and endowed with 
great riches. At the gate of theſe temples ſtands a veſſel of water, in which the 
worſhippers waſh their feet. On their firſt entrance into the temple, they lay their 
hands upon their heads, as a token of reverence. 19 — 

In one of theſe temples, we are informed, there are one hundred and twenty 


thouſand idols. But, perhaps, theſe are nothing more than ſo many hieroglyphics 
or emblems, which are ſo cuſtomary all over the Eaſt. 


UBIQUITARIANS. A ſect of heretics, ſo called, becauſe they main- 
tained, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is (ubigue) every where, or in every place. 

Brentius, one of the earlieſt reformers, is faid to have firſt broached this error, 
in Germany, about the year 1560. Melanchthon immediately declared againſt it, 
as introducing a kind of confuſion in the two natures of Jeſus Chriſt. On the 
other hand, it was eſpouſed by Flacius Illyricus, Oſiander, and others. The uni- 
verſities of Leipſic and Wirtenberg in vain oppoſed this hereſy, which gained 
ground daily. Six Ubiquitarians. v/z. Smidelin, Selneccer, Muſculus, Chemnitius, 
Chytræus, and Cornerus, having a meeting, in 1577, in the monaſtery of Berg, 
compoſed a kind of Creed, or formulary of faith, in which the Ubiquity of Chriſt's 
body was the leading article. However the Ubiquitarians were not quite agreed 
among themſelves ; ſome holding, that Jeſus Chriſt, even during his mortal life, 
was every where, and others dating the Ubiquity of his body from the time of 
his aſcenſion only, | 1 | 


UBIQUITY. An attribute of Gop. See IX INIT v. 


VE D AM. Among the Indian Bramins or Brachmans, is the book of their A. Roc, 
law, containing all that they are to believe and practiſe. See BRacumans. Piste on e 

The Vedam is written in what they call the Samſcortan tongue, which is under- the Bramine, 
ſtood by ſuch of the Bramins as never traffick. It is divided into four parts; P. 1. ch. 4. 
namely, 1ſt. Rogo-Vedam, which treats of the firſt cauſe, of the firſt matter, of 
the angels, of the ſou], of rewards and puniſhments, of the generation and cor- 
ruption of creatures, of fin, and in what manner it may be remitted, Ge. 
2d. Tſoure-Vedam, which treats of the powers that preſide over, and govern all 
things. 3d. Sama-Vedam, containining a ſyſtem of morality. And 4th. Adda- 
ravana-Vedam, which treated of their religious ceremonies, temples, ſacrifices, and 
feaſts: But this laſt part has been loſt for many years; and to this the Bramins 
impute the diminution of their honours, and the powers they formerly enjoyed. 
This book is of indiſputable authority among them : but, as they uſed frequently 
to diſpute about interpreting it, the ſenſe of it has been fixed by the Jaſtra's or 
_ declarations. „ 5 e 
The Vedam allows the Bramins five privileges. The firſt is, to celebrate the 
Jagam, which is a feaſt accompanied with a ſacrifice; and this is performed, that 
they may deſerve to go to Devendre-Locon, which is the manſion of the bleſſed. 
The ſecond privilege is, their being allowed to inſtruct the Sattreas, a particular 
ſe&, in the mauner of celebrating this feaſt, from which the YVeins;as and Soudras, 
two other ſets, are excluded. The third privilege is, the permiſſion of reading 
the Vedam. The fourth is, the liberty of inſtructing others in it. The fifth pri- 
vilege, allowed by the Vedam, is the liberty of begging. | | 


VENUS. The pagan goddeſs of beauty and love. Cicero tells us, there Pe nat. deor: 
were ſeveral Venus's ; among whom, ſhe, who is the ſubject of this article, ſprang 1. 3. 
from the froth of the ſea, according to the fable: whence Ovid : 


8 Venus orta mari, mare praftet eunti. . 
213. 

Others ſay, ſhe was the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. But whatever was her - 

origin, her office was to preſide over every thing relating to love, and the amorous 

intercourſe of the ſexes. It 1s upon this account that the poet Lucretius, writing 

of the nature and origin of things, invokes this goddeſs to his aid, in the following 

beautiful lines : 


. 15 = | Eneadum 
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Mneadum genetrix, hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus, celi ſubter labentia figna 

Quz mare navigerum, quz terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras : per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, viſitque exortum lumina ſolis: 

Te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cli, 


Adventumque tuum; tibi ſuaves dædala tellus 


Summittit flores; tibi rident æquora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuſo lumine cœlum. 
Nam ſimu] ac ſpecies patefacta eſt verna diei, 
Et reſerata viget genetabilis aura Favoni ; 
Aeriæ primum volucres te, diva, tuumque 


Significant initum percuſſæ corda tua vi. 


Inde feræ pecudes perſultant pabula læta, 

Et rapidos tranant amnes; ita capta lepore, 
Illecebriſque tuis omnis natura animantum 

Te ſequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis. 
Denique per maria, ac montes, fluvioſque rapaces, 
Frondiferaſque domos avium, campoſque virentes, 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 
Efficis, ut cupide generatim ſæcla propagent. 


Kind Venus, glory of the bleſt abodes; 

Parent of Rome; chief joy of men and gods: 
Delight of all, comfort of ſea and earth; 
To whoſe kind pow'rs all creatures owe their birth ! 
At thy approach, great goddeſs, ſtrait remove 
Whatever things are rougb, and foes to love 


De clouds diſperſe, the winds moſt ſwiftly waſte, 


And reverendly in murmurs breathe their laſt. 

The earth with various art (for thy warm pow'rs 
That dull maſs feels) puts forth her gawdy flow'rs. 
The well-pleaſed heav'n aſſumes a brighter ray, | 


At thy approach, and makes a double day ; 


And gentle ſmiles adorn the rougheſt ſea. 


Soft wiſhes, melting thoughts, and gay defire, 
And warm Favonius fans the amorous fire; J 
Firſt thro the birds thy active flame does move, 


When firſt the gentle ſpring begins F inſpire 


Who, with their mates, fit down, and ſing, and love + 


They greedily their tuneful voice emplo 
At thy approach, the author of their joy. 
Then rapid fireams, thro woods, and ſilent groves, 


With wanton play, all run to meet their loves. 


Whole nature yields to thy ſoft charms; the ways 
Thou lead'ft, ſhe following eagerly obeys. 


Each bird and beaſt endeavours to produce 
His kind, and the decaying world renews. 


Acted by the kind warmth thou doſt infuſe, EP 
2 
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She from her fragrant breaſt the Zone unbraced, 
With various ſkill, and high embroidery graced, 
In this was every art, and every charm, 


To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm : 


Homer, by a poetical fiction, aſcribes the great influence of this goddeſs, in inſpi- 
ring the paſſion of love, to a Ceſtus or girdle, which ſhe wore : 


Fond 
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Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 

The kind deceit, the Fill reviving fire; 

Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive fighs, _ 4 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. Mr Pops. 


Juno borrowed this Ceſtus of Venus, and ſoon found its effects, in the ardour with 
which Jupiter received her: din 19 8 1 28 
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To Ida's top ſucceſsful Funo flies ; 

Great 1 ſarveys her with defiring eye: 

The god, whsſe lightning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 

Thro all his boſom feels the fierce defire; 

Fierce, as when firſt by ſtealth he ſeized her charms, Then 
Mix d with her ſoul, and melted in her arms. Mr Popx. 


Venus is uſually accompanied by the Nymphs and Graces. So Horace : 
Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiæ decentes 


Alterno terram quatiunt pede. 


The Nymphs and Graces join'd, thro flow ry meads 
By moon-light dance, and Venus leads. © CREECH. 


She was drawn in an ivory chariot by ſwans and flying Cupids, and ſometimes 
by ſwans and as many doves or ſparrows, She was crowned with myrtle, that 


plant being ſacred to her : 


- = = = - - - = Venert gratiſſima myrtus. 


She often carried a bow and arrows, and a flaming torch. Juvenal mentions this 


part of her equipage : 


Nec Veneris pharetris macer eſt, aut lampade fervet. 


Phidias made her ſtatue of ivory and gold, with one foot upon a tortoiſe : Schopas 


carved her riding upon a he-goat. She was painted by Apelles juſt coming out of 


the ſea, and prefling the water out of her hair, Ovid mentions this picture : 


Si Venerem Cous nuſquam poſuiſſet Apelles, = 
Merſa ſub æquoreis illa lateret aquis. 


Had not Apelles drawn the Cyprian Queen, TOY 
Her beauties ſtill beneath the waves bad been. ConcREve. 


Venus, tho' the moſt beautiful of the goddeſſes, was yet matched in wedlock to 
Vulcan, the moſt ugly and deformed of all the gods. But ſhe was falſe to his 
bed : for ſhe carried on an intrigue with Mars, the god of war, in whoſe embraces 
ſhe was once ſurprized by her huſband. See he articles Mars and VULCAN. 

She was extremely fond of a young ſhepherd, named Adonis, who was killed 
by a boar, as he was hunting, and deified after his death. See Aponis. 

But, of all her adventures, none is more remarkable, than the victory ſhe gained, 
by the judgment of Paris, over Juno and Minerva. dt happened, at the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, that Diſcord, not being invited, \threw in a golden apple, on 
which was written, that it ſhould be given to the faireſt. The three pretenders 
to it were Juno, Minerva, and Venus; and Jupiter ordered Paris, who then kept 
| e | ſheep 
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This judgment of Paris 1s 
relate the ſtory to Helen, 
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ſheep on mount Ida, to be their judge. Paris gave ſentence in favour of Venus. 
prettily deſcribed by Ovid, who makes Paris himſelf 


Eft locus in mediz nemoroſis vallibus Idæ 
Devius, & piceis ilicibuſque frequens : 
Qui nec ovis placidæ, nec amantis ſaxa capellæ, 

Nec patulo tarde carpitur ore bovis. 
Hinc ego Dardaniæ muros, excelſaque tea, 
Et freta proſpiciens, arbore nixus eram. 
Ecce pedum pulſu viſa eſt mihi terra moveri : 
Vera loquor, veri vix habitura fidem. 
Conſtitit ante oculos, actus velocibus alis, 
Atlantis magni Pleioneſque nepos. 
Fas vidiſſe fuit ; fas fit mihi viſa referre, 
Inque dei digitis aurea virga fuit. 
Treſque ſimul Dive, Venus & cum Pallade Juno, 
 Graminibus teneros impoſuere pedes. 
Obſtupui, geliduſque comas erexerat horror, 
Cum mihi, pone metum, nuntius ales ait. 
Arbiter es formæ; certamina ſiſte dearum, 
Vaincere quæ forma digna fit una duas. 
Neve recuſarem, verbis Jovis imperat; & ſe 
Protinus ætheria tollit in aſtra via. 
Mens mea convaluit, ſubitoque audacia venit; 
Nec timui vultu quamque notare meo. 
Vincere erant omnes dignæ; judexque verebar 
Non omnes cauſam vincere poſſe ſuam. 
Sed tamen ex illis jam tunc magis una placebat; 
Hanc eſſe ut ſcires, unde movetur amor. 
Tantaque vincendi cura eſt, ingentibus ardent 
Judicium donis ſollicitare meum. 
Regna Jovis conjux, virtutem filia jactat: 
Ipſe, potens, dubito, fortis an eſſe velim. 
Dulce Venus riſit, nec te, Pari, munera tangant, 
Utraque ſuſpenſi plena timoris, ait. 
Nos dabimus quod ames; & pulchræ filia Ledæ 
Übit in amplexus, pulchrior ipſa, tuos. 
Dixit; & ex æquo donis formaque probata, 
Victorem cœlo rettulit illa pedem. 


A place there is in Idas thickeſt grove, 

With oaks and fir-trees ſhaded all above: | 
The graſs here grows untouch d by bleeting flocks, 
Or mountain goat, or the laborious ox. 
From hence Troy's tow'rs, magnficence and pride, 
Leaning againſt an aged oak, I ſpy d. 


When ftraight methought I heard the trembling ground 


With the ſtrange noiſe of trampling feet reſound. 
In the ſame inſtant Fove's great meſſenger, 
On all bis wings born thro the yielding air, 
Lighting before my wond ring eyes did ſtand, 
His golden rod ſbon in his ſacred hand. 
With him three charming goddeſſes there came, 
Juno, and Pallas, and the Cyprian dame. 
With an unuſual fear I flood amazed, 
Till thus the god my ſinking courage raiſed : 
Fear not; thou art Fove's ſubſtitute below ; 
The prize of heav'nly beauty to beſtow ; 
Contending goddeſſes appeal to you : 
Decide their ſtrife. He ſpake, and up be flew, 
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Then bolder grown, I threw my fears away, 
And every one with curious eyes ſurvey, 
Each of them merited the victory, 
And I, their doubtful judge, was grieved to ſee, 
That one muſt have it, when deſerved by three. 
But then that one there was, which moſt prevailed, 
And with more pow'rful charms my heart aſſailed. 
Ah ! wou'd you know who thus my breaſt cou'd move ? 
Who cou'd it be but the fair Queen of Love? 
With mighty bribes they all for conqueſt ſtri ve; 
uno will empires, Pallas wiſdom give; 
Bit I ſtand doubting which I ſhou'd prefer, 
Empire's ſoft eaſe, or glorious toils of war. 
But Venus gently ſmiled, and thus ſhe ſpake : 
They re dang rous gifts; O do not, do not take ! 
Ti make thee Love's immortal pleaſures know, 
And joys that in full tides for ever flow: 
For, if you judge the conqueſt to be mine, 
Fair Leda's fairer daughter ſhall be thine. 
She ſpake; and I gave her the conqueſt due 
Both to her beauty, and ber gift of you. Duke. 


This goddeſs was numbered among the deities preſiding over marriage, in 
which character ſhe was ſtyled Venus Suadela. She was eſteemed propitious to 
mariners ; and had the epithet Hortenfis, becauſe ſhe took care of gardens. She 
had various titles, taken from the places, where ſhe was more particularly wor- 
ſhipped; as, Cypria, Cytherea, Idalia, &c. | 
Among the temples of Venus, that at Paphos was one of the moſt celebrated. 
Here (according to Tacitus) only male victims were offered to the goddeſs : but it 
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was not lawful to ſhed their blood on the altar. The fame. author tells us, that 
rain never fell on this altar, tho' it was uncovered. The ſtatue of the goddeſs was 


not of a human ſhape, but was a round figure, larger at bottom, and gradually 
diminiſhing to the top of it ; the reaſon of which repreſentation is unknown. 
Virgil mentions this Temple : 


Ipſa Paphum ſublimis abit, ſedeſque reviſit 
Læta ſuas, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabzo 
Thure calent aræ, ſertiſque recentibus halant. 


- = - = - - - - The goddeſs flies ſublime, 
To vifit Paphos, > 225 BEL clime; 
Where garlands ever green, and ever fair, 
With Vows are offer d, and with ſolemn pray'r : 
A hundred altars in her Temple ſmoke ; | 
A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. DRVDREN. 


There were, at Rome, ſeveral temples dedicated to this goddeſs. One of the 
moſt conſiderable was that of Venus Genetrix, from whom Cæſar boaſted to be de- 
ſcended, by Julus, the ſon of Æneas, and grandſon of Anchiſes and Venus. Here was 
a fine ſtatue of Venus, ſent to Cæſar by Cleopatra Queen of Egypt. Before the 
Temple was an equeſtrian ſtatue of Julius Cæſar, whoſe horſe s-hoofs reſembled 
the toes of a man's foot. There were alſo temples of Venus Capitolina, and others, 
of which we know only the names. 

At Eryx, in Sicily, was a very famous temple of Venus Erycina, full of ſilver 
Vaſes, Cenſers, and other rich ornaments. * This temple was held in great vene- 
ration, and the goddeſs ſo much regarded, that no one dared touch any thing of 
her treaſures. Amilcar, the Carthaginian General, at laſt, plundered this temple, 
and divided the riches among his ſoldiers. In puniſhment of this facrilege, the 

lagued ſeized his army ; he himſelf was taken by his own countrymen, and, 
. endured all imaginable tortures, was hanged. lian relates ſeveral miracles, 
which were performed in this temple. The victims, he ſays, came of them- 
ſelves to the altar, to be ſacrificed ; and, tho there was a fire night and day upon 
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the altar, yet no aſhes or half-burnt. wood were ever found upon it. The fame 


author tells us, that the people of Eryx had a. feaſt, which they called Anuagogia 
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or the Departure, becauſe at that time Venus (they pretended) departed ſrom them, 
to go to Libya. The reaſon they gave for this was, becauſe. the pigeons, which 
abounded in that country, diſappeared at that time, and as (they thought) accom- 
panied the goddeſs in her journey. After nine days abſence, the pigeons returned, 
and then the Sicilians celebrated the Catagogia, or Return of the goddeſs. 

She had a Temple at Corinth, where the Corinthians had conſecrated above a 
thouſand courtezans, who ſold their favours very dear; from whence came the 
proverb, non licet omnibus adire Corinthum, that is, all are not rich enough to 
purchaſe the pleaſures of Corinth. ö 5 

Among the Babylonians, every woman was obliged, once in her life, to pro- 
ſtitute herſelf, in the temple of Venus, to any ſtranger, for a ſum of money, 
which was conſecrated to the goddeſes. fl 

Venus, according to the Mythologiſts, is the Generative Nature, or Principle of 
Generation. So Lucan : 


At fœcunda Venus cunctarum ſemina rerum 


But fruitful Venus is the Genial Queen. Rowe, 
Her being born of the foam of the ſea may ſignify, that all generation is per- 


formed by motfture: for ſeveral of the antient philoſophers ſuppoſed water to be 
the principle of all things. PIT + i 1 4 


VERTABIETS. Among the Armenian Chriſtians, are the Doctors in 


Divinity; a degree, which is held in ſuch eſteem among them, that they confer it 


with the ſame ſolemnities, as they do Holy Orders; and this title is, in their opi- 
nion, of the ſame import with that of our bleſſed Lord, who called himſelf Rabbi 


or Maſler. 1 1 . : 
To theſe Doctors they have recourſe for their opinions in all religious debates. 


They are the perſons appointed to preach in the churches; and it is their buſineſs 


to reconcile ſuch diviſions as happen to ariſe at any time among particular perſons; 
They make no ſcruple to take the upper hand of ſuch biſhops as are not doctors. 
They bear the croſier; and ſome of them are ſuperiors of convents. They ſtudy 
to make themſelves the objects of the peoples veneration. 'They receive ſuch as 
viſit them, even the prieſts, in chairs of ſtate, They aſſume the power of excom- 


munication : they faſt three parts in four of the year, with great auſterity ; and 
they lead a life of perpetual celibacy. Their maintenance is from the voluntary 


contributions of their numerous auditors; and they carry a fort of ſtaves in their 
hands, as a public mark of their Doctor's degree. 


VERTUMNUS. A ruraldeity of the antient Romans. He was originally 
an Hetrurian or Tuſcan : i . 


Tuſeus ego, & Tuſcis orior. 


There were various etymologies given of the name Vertummus. Some ſaid, he was 
ſo called from the revolution of the year : | | 


Seu quia vertentis fruftum percepimus anni, 
Vertumni rurſus credidit efſe ſacrum. 


Propertius aſſigns another reaſon ; which he puts into the mouth of Vertumnus himſelf, 


Ib. v. 19. 


Mendax fama noces: alius mihi nominis index: 
De ſe narranti tu modo crede deo. 
Opportuna mea eſt cunctis natura figuris: 
In quamcunque voles, verte, decorus ero. 
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00.2. Aithufand varied: Murer I eommandl tit. 
(1 beſt my name and nature underſtand ;J* 
Yet graceful, in whatever ſhape I ſtand. 
+ e Aung ui bias 215) 2RIANOLX 10101551097 
Hence Tibullus: nh BING): 2 1 . 17 1 
11 47248 Oops: 7 Tels iets 
Talis in æterno felix Vertumnus Olymhp ppi) Lib. 4. eleg 
2 ; 4 TEVEE 598, T LS n ene 74 4 1D. 4. n 
Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter abet. 2, "7 , 
So, on Olympus everlaſting riſe; 9 
A thouſand forms the gay Vertumnus tries, ) 
Graceful in all, and bright in each diſguiſe. DART. 


* 
. * 
nne 25 


He had occaſion to try all his ſhapes, when he courted the beautiful Pomona. 
She was a nymph of the Hamadryad kind, and employed herſelf in the cultiva- 
tion of gardens and orchards; from whence ſhe had her name: 


\ 


Rege ſub hoc Pomona fuit ; qua nulla Latinas — 8 FO 

Inter Hamadryadas coluit ſolertius hortos—_ ' © I. 14. v. 623. 

Nec fuit arborei ſtudioſior altera fœtus; 

VUnde tenet nomen. 6 

A Hamaaryad flouriſh'd\ in theſe days, 
Her name Pomona, from her woodland race. 

In garden culture none cou'd ſo excel, 

Oe form the pliant fouls of plants ſo well; 
Or to the fruit more generous favours lend, | 
Or teach the trees with nobler loads to bend, Dr GARTH. 


She: was courted by: all the Sylvan gods : among the: reſt, Vertumnus tried a 
thouſand ſhapes to. win her: e LA 


O quoties habitu duri meſſoris ariſtas : : 
Corbe tulit, verique fuit meſſoris imago F . Ibid, v. 643. 
Tempora ſæpe gerens fæno religata recenti, | 
Deſectum poterat gramen verſaſſe videri. 
Szpe manu ſtimulos rigida portabat, ut illum 
Juraſſes feſſos modo disjunxiſſe juvencos. 
Falce data frondator erat, vitiſque putator. 
Induerat ſcalas, lecturum poma putares. 
Miles erat gladio, piſcator arundine ſumpta. 
Ille etiam picta redimitus tempora mitra, 
Innitens baculo, poſitis ad tempora canis, 
Aſſimilavit anum. Te. 


To gain acceſs, a thouſand ways he tries; 
Oſt, in the bind, the lover wou'd diſguiſe : 
The heedleſs lout comes ſhambling. on, and ſeems 
Juſt fweating from the labour of his teams. 
Then, from the harveſt; wou'd the mimic fwain 
Seem bending with a load of bearded grain. 
Sometimes a dreſſer of the vine be fergnts 
And lawleſs tendrils to their bounds reſtrains, 
Sometimes his fword -a foldter' ſhows, his rod 
An angler ; ſtill ſo various is the god. 

- With fore-head cloth, a matron now he ſeems, 
A flaff ſupplying the defect of limbs. Id. 


In this laſt diſguiſe; he came into her garden, ſaluted her, and, from ſeeing a vine 
ſupported by an elm, fell into a diſcourſe of. the uſefulneſs and happineſs of a 
married life, The diſcourſe prevailed but little ; till throwing off his diſguiſe, he 


appeared. 
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Ibid. v. 765. 


| Faſt. 1: 6. 
v. 460. 


Ib. v. 299. 


Ib. v. 300. 


Ib. v. 259. 


Ib. v. 281. 


Ib. v' 267. 


VES 


appeared a young god ; at which hwy the ches was fired with a mutual flame, 
and they became a happy couplet, +. 3 


Hæc ubi nequicquam Lemos deus aptus in omnes 
Edidit, in juvenem rediit, & anilia demit e eee e 

Inſtrumenta ſibi; taliſque apparuit illi, 

Qualis ubi oppofitas nitidiſſima ſolis imago f 

Evicit nubes, nullaque ST. ! 
Vimque parat; ſed vi non eſt opus, inque figura 

Capta dei nympha eſt, * mutua W ſenſit. 


Vertumnus tried his various ſha apes in vain 3 
But then aſſumed his heav'nly form again; 
Such looks and luſtre the bri ) youth agorn, 0 
As when with 15 glad Pbæbus paints the morn. 
The fight. ſo warms the fair admiring maid, 
Like ſnow ſhe melts ; ſo ſoon can youth perfivade * 
Conſent, on eager wings, ſucceeds defire, — = 
And both the lovers glow with mutual fre. ld. 


There was no god had more images erected to him, than Vertumnus He is 
painted with a garland of flowers on his head, a pruning hook in one hand, and 
ripe fruits in the other. His feſtival, called V ertumnalia, was celebrated in the 


'month of October. He is an emblem of the various ſeaſons and produCtione-of 


the year. 
Pomona, whom he married, was worſhipped as the goddeſs of gardens and orchards, 


VESPERS. See Service (Divine). 


VESTA. A famous. goddeſs among the Romans. She had various names, 
being likewiſe called Rhea and Cybele, and ſometimes the Great Mather, Ovid 
tells us, Veſta was the lame as the Earth: 

———— Tellus Ve 2 numen idem 4 


And ſhe was called Veſta, becauſe the earth (vi ſtat 2 is ſu pported by its own 
weight : | 


Stat vi Terra 4. vi flando 7 fa vocatur. 
And the ſame etymology is given of this goddeſs's Greek name Et: 


Cauſaque par Graii nominis eſſe poteſi. 


The pious king Numa was the firſt, who built a temple to Veſta : . 


Regis opus placidi; quo non metuentius ullum 
Numinis ingenium terra Sabina tulit. 


This Temple was a round, orbicular, building, without any angles, to repreſent 
the figure of the earth : 


Par facies Templi; nullus procurrit in illo 
Angulus : a pluvio vindicat imbre tholus. 


And as the earth was ſuppoſed to have a conſtant fire in its bowels, ſo a Perpe- 
tual fire was kept up in the center of Veſta's temple : 


Veſta eadem eft, que Terra : ſubeſt vigil ignis utrique ; 
: nen ſedem Terra focuſque foam. 


* There 
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There were no ſtatues of the goddeſs Veſta in this Temple. Ovid fays, he 


was fool enough to think there was, till he was convinced of the contrary ; and 
the reaſon he aſſigns is, becauſe fire has no repreſentative : 


Eſſe diu flultus Veſtæ fimulacra putavi : Ib. v. 295, 
Mox didici curvo nulla ſubeſſe tholo. 


Ignis inextinftus Templo celatur in ill : 
Effigiem nullam Veſta nec ignis habet. 


Veſta was a virgin, becauſe no bodies are produced from fire; and for this reaſon 
the Veſtals, her prieſteſſes, were obliged to preſerve their virginity. 


Nec tu aliud Veſtam, quam vivam intellige lamman : Ib. v. 291. 
Nataque de flamma corpora nulla wides. 

Jure igitur Virgo eft, que ſemina nulla remittit, 
Nec capit; & comites virginitatis habet. 


The genealogy of Veſta is differently given. Ovid, whom we have hitherto fol- 
lowed, makes her to be the third daughter of Saturn and Ops. The other two 
were Juno and Ceres: | 


Ex Ope Funonem memorant Cereremque creatas | Ib. v. 285. 
Semine Saturn : tertia Veſta fuit. 


The Romans looked upon Veſta as one of the tutelar deities of their empire 
Hence that invocation in Virgil: 


Di patrii indigetes & Romule, Veſtaque mater, this 
Quæ Tuſcum Tiberim, & Romana palatia ſervas I. 1. v. 498. 
Ye home- born deities of mortal birth ! 

Thou father Romulus, and Mother Earth, 

Goddeſs unmoved ! whoſe guardian arms extend 

O'er Tuſcan Tiber's courſe, and Roman tow'rs defend. DRvyDEN. 


And they ſo far made the ſafety and fate of Rome to depend on the preſervation 
of the ſacred fire in the Temple of Veſta, that they thought the extinction of 
it foreboded the moſt terrible misfortunes. The keeping up this fire was the 
peculiar office of the Veſtal virgins. See the following article. 


VESTALS. Prieſteſſes of the goddeſs Veſta. See the foregoing article. 
The inſtitution of this religious order is aſcribed to king Numa, who, having »,,,. Hal. 
built a temple to Veſta, in which a perpetual fire was to be kept up, committed carn. i. 2. 
the care of ſupplying and preſerving it to four Veſtals, whoſe names were Ge- 
gania, Verenia, Canuleia, and Tarpeia. Afterwards Tarquin the elder added two 
more to them; and it does not appear, that their number ever exceeded fix, a- 
mong whom one was ſuperior to the reſt, and called Veſtalis maxima. 
| The Veſtals were choſen from fix to ten years of age, beyond which age none 
was admitted among them. They were obliged to ſtrict continence for thirty 
years, the ten firſt of which were employed in learning the ceremonies of religion, 
the next ten in the performance of them, and the ten laſt in teaching them to the 
younger Veſtals. After this, they were permitted to lay afide their ornaments, quit 
their office as prieſteſſes, and marry. But, as theſe marriages were obſerved not 
to be very happy, few of them left their old profeſſion, even after the time of their 
miniſtry was expired. And they found themſelves well compenſated, for the re- 
ſtraints of their condition, by the honours that were annexed to it. When they 
appeared in public, they were attended by Lictors, as the kings and conſuls were. 
If they accidentally met a criminal going to execution, he was immediately par- 
doned. They had the precedence wherever they came, and ſeats of diſtinction pro- 
vided for them at the ſhews of the Circus. Nay, at laſt, they had a right of 
being carried to the Temple of Jupiter in a chariot, which was an honour paid 
+ Fol Ib | 6H only 
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VIA 
only to thoſe of the imperial family; and they were buried within the city, which 
was a privilege allowed to none but the greateſt perſonages of the empire. 


But, as the honours done them were great, ſo their faults were not ſuffered to 
go unpuniſhed. The leaſt levity in them, or the ſmalleſt neglect in their office, 


was tryed by the Pontiſices, and at their command puniſhed with ſeverity. That 
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puniſhment eſpecially, which was inflicted on them for proſtituting their honour, 


had ſomething in it inexpreſſibly terrible. The criminal was ſentenced to death. 
On the day of execution, the Pontifex Maximus ſtripped her of her ornaments, 


and ſhe was cloathed in a mourning habit. She was carried in a litter, ſwathed 


ſo tight as to be deprived of the uſe of her voice. Her friends and relations 
walked before her in tears; and the proceſſion paſſed croſs the Forum, and thence 
thro' the Porta Collina, to the place of her puniſhment. A little vault was dug 
in the earth, with a lamp burning in it. The Veſtal was let down into this 
vault, the entrance of which was bricked up, and covered with earth. And here 
ſhe was left buried alive. 

To ſuffer the ſacred fire to go out, was an unpardonable neglect. It was a law: 
Virgines Veſtales in urbe cuſtodiunto ignem foci publici ſempiternum. And Feſtus 
tells us, that, when a Veſtal ſuffered it to go out, ſhe was puniſhed with whip- 
ping, and treated as a ſlave, The whole city was in a conſternation at the acci- 
dent, and a freſh fire was kindled in the Temple of Veſta, with many purifications. 


This new fire was kindled either by rubbing two pieces of wood one againſt the 


other, or by means of a burning glaſs, which, collecting the pure rays of the ſun 
upon ſome combuſtible matter, ſet it in a flame. - 5 

The habit of the Veſtal Virgins conſiſted of an head-dreſs, called Infula, which 
ſat cloſe to their heads, and from whence hung certain laces called Vittæ; a kind 
of ſurplice made of white linnen, and over it a purple mantle with a long train 
to it. 


VIAT ICU M. S$o the Romaniſts call the Communion, which is admi- 


niſtered to perſons at the point of death. The word is Latin, and ſignifies pro- 
viſion for a journey. Death, therefore, being conſidered as a journey into eternity, 
the Euchariſt given to dying perſons is figuratively ſtyled Viaticum. - 

The ſick perſon muſt receive it faſting, if he can with ſafety. If he is not able 
to ſwallow the whole wafer, a piece of it may be given him, and afterwards ſome 
liquid. If the fick perſon throws up the wafer, and the pieces of it plainly ap- 
pear, they muſt be put into ſome clean veſſel, and carried to the church, and 


there depoſited in ſome holy and decent place, till ſuch time as they are changed ; 


after which they muſt be caſt into the Sacrarium, or little well, into which are 


throw ſuch pieces of the hoſt as by any accident are polluted, But if the pieces 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed, what he has caſt up muſt be wiped away with pieces 


of tow, and burnt in the fire. The prieſt muſt take care not to give the Viaticum 
to thoſe, who are troubled with continual coughing, or are not able to ſwallow the 
hoſt, for fear of any accident unſuitable to the dignity of the Sacrament. 
When the Viaticum is carried to any place, all the parts of the houſe, thro' 
which it paſſes, are ſtrewed with flowers and odoriferous herbs. The Hoſt is 


laid on a table, very neatly covered, on which ſtand two lighted tapers. The 


prieſt, at his coming into the ſick man's apartment, bids peace to the houſe. All 
preſent worſhip the Hoſt. Then the prieſt ſprinkles the ſick perſon, and the 
room; during which, anthems are repeated, and prayers ſuitable to the occaſion: 


After this, he uncovers the Pyx, takes up a wafer with the thumb and fore-finger 


of his right hand, and advances forward to the fick man, to whom he admini- 
ſters the Sacrament according to the rites of that Church. If the ſick perſon is 
juſt expiring, the prieſt omits all the prayers, gives him the Viaticum, and repeats 


two or three words only. 


Whenever the Viaticum is carried in public, which is often done in Romiſh 
countries, the Rector gives notice thereof to the pariſhoners by ringing a bell. 
Then many of them aſſemble at the church with tapers and torches ; and from 


thence a proceſſion is made, the prieſt walking with the pyx in his hand under a 


canopy, and the people following. If the Viaticum is to be carried to a conſiderable 
diſtance, it is incloſed in a ſtuff purſe, and hung about the prieſt's neck, to prevent 
it's ſhaking, or falling to the ground, | 

1 he For 
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For the reader's amuſement, I ſhall ſubjoin two legendary ſtories, in relation to 
the Viaticum, taken out of an old homily. 


There was an earl of Venice call'd Syr Ambright, that loved the ſacrament of 
* the awter paſſing well, and did it all the worſhyp and reverence that he might, 
* ſo when he lay ſick and ſhould die, he might not receive the ſacrament for 
* caſtyng ; then was he ſorry, and made dole; and then he let make clean his 
* right ſyde, and to cover it with a fayr clothe of ſendall, and layd God's body 
therein, and ſaid thus to the hoſt : © Lord thou knoweſt that I love thee with all 
my heart, and would fayne receive thee with my mouth and I durſt, and be- 
cauſe I may not, I lay thee on the place that is next to my heart, and fo I 
© ſhew thee all the love of my heart that I can or may: wherefore I beſeech thee 


cc 
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people that were about him, his ſyde opened, and the hoſt went there into his 
* ſyde, and then it cloſed again, and ſo ſoon anon after he dyed. Feſtival. in 
* die corp. Chriſti, f. za. 1 

The curious incident following is alſo related in the above- cited homily: In 
Devonſhyre beſyde Exbridge was a woman that lay ſick and was nye deed, and ſent 


* after a holy perſon about midnight, to have her ryghts. Than this man in all haſte 


he might aroſe, and went to the church, and took Goddes body in a boxe of 
ivory, and put it into his boſome, and went forth toward this woman. And 
* as he wente through the foreſt in a fayre mede that was his next waye, it hap- 
< ped that his box fell out of his boſome to the ground, and he wente forth and 
© wylſt it not, and came to this woman, and herde her confeſſion. And then 
© he aſked her yf ſhe would be houſeled? and ſhe faid, ye ſyr. Then he put 
his hande into his boſom and ſought the box, and whan he found it not, he 
* was full forry and fad, and fayd, dame, I will go after Goddes body, and come 
* agayne anone to you, and ſo he wente forth fore wepynge for his ſymplenes. 
* And ſo as he came to a wylowe tree, he made thereof a rodde, and ſtryped 
* himſelf naked, and bette hymſelf ſo that the blode ranne downe by his ſyde, 
and fayde thus to hymſelf : O thou ſymple man, why haſte thou loſt thy Lord 
God, thy maker, thy fourmer and creatour ?” and when he had thus bette hym- 
ſelfe, he dyd on his clothes and went forth, and then he was ware of a pyller 
* of fire that laſted from erth to heven, and he was all aſtonyed thereof, yet he 
© bleſiyd him and wente to it; and there lay the ſacrament fallen out of the 
boxe into the graſſe, and the pyller ſhone as bryght as the ſunne, and it laſted 
from Goddes body to heven ; and all the beeſtes of the foreſt were come aboute 
© Goddes body, and ſtode in compaſſe round about it, and all kneeled on 4 
© knees fave one black horſe that kneled but one knee. Then ſayd he, yf thou 


© beeſt ony beeſt that may ſpeke, I charge thee in Goddes name here preſent in 


fourme of breed, tell me why thou kneleſt but on one knee. Then ſayd he, 
I am a fende of hell, and wyll not kneele and I might; but I am made agenſt 
my will; for it is wryten that every knelynge of heven and of erthe ſhall be to 


at ſuch a towne another. Than ſayd the holy perſone, I commaunde thee by 
Goddes fleſhe and his blode, that theu go into wylderneſſe, and be there as thou 
ſhalt never dyſeaſe, (i. e. afflict) cryſten man more. And then this man went 
forthe to the woman and dyd her ryghtes, by the which ſhe was ſaved and 
vent to everlaſtynge ſalvatyon. To the whiche he brynge us, our blyſſed 
© Savyour Iheſus. : 
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VICAR. In the Canon, or Eccleſiaſtical Law, is the prieſt or miniſter of 
a pariſh, the tythes whereof are impropriated or appropriated, that is, belong 
either to a chapter, religious houſe, &c. or to a lay-man, who receives them, and 
allows the Vicar only the ſmall Tythes, or a convenient falary, antiently called 
Portio congrua. He is called Vicar, quaſi Vice fungens Rectoris, as ſupplying the 
place and duty of a Rector, who would be intituled to the great tythes. 

Vicars have been ſometimes called Vicarii perpetui, becauſe not appointed by 
the impropriator, but preſented by the patron, and canonically inflituted ; fo that 
they enjoy the benefice in perpetuum. | | 


VICTORY. 


good Lord, have mercy on me.” And even therewith in the fight of all the 


the worſhyp of the Lord God. Why art thou lyke a hors? and he fayd, to 
make the people to ſtele me, and at ſuche a town was one hanged for me, and 
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VICTORY. The Greeks and Romans deified Victory, or conqueſt over 

in Theog. their enemies. Heſiod makes her to be the daughter of Styx and Pallas. 
The goddeſs Victory had ſeveral temples at Rome. Her figure is to be met 


with upon a great many monuments, marbles, gems, and medals. She is uſually 
repreſented with wings, both by medaliſts and poets. Thus Claudian : 


pe Conſul. Adfuit ipfa ſuis ales Victoria. 


Honor. 6, 


And Silius Italicus : 
= = - niveis Vidoria concolor alis. 


Pauſanias tells us, the Athenians made her without wings, that ſhe might ſtay with 
them, and not fly elſewhere. To the ſame purpoſe is the following epigram on 
a ſtatue of Victory, whoſe wings were burnt by a flaſh of lightning : 


I Antholog. Pwun T&Ppanxat, mw x. troT , 
Nin ae oe quyeiy &TTe95 8 dd j 


Thy triumphs, pow'rful Rome, ſhall ne er decay; 
Fer wingleſs Victory cannot fly away. 


The palm-branch and laurel were both the rewards of conquerors, and therefore 
no improper ornaments for Victory, who uſually holds a branch of a palm-tree in 
one hand, and a crown of laurel in the other. 0 
I ſhall ſubjoin Prudentius's beautiful deſcription of a ſtatue of Victory in the 
following paſlage : 5 +. 


| Cont. Symm. Non aris, non farre molz, Victoria felix 
5 Exorata venit: labor impiger, aſpera virtus, 
Vis animi, excellens ardor, violentia, cura, 
Hanc tribuunt, durum tractandis robur in armis. 
Quæ ſi defuerint bellantibus, aurea quamvis 
Marmoreo in Templo rutilas Victoria pennas 
Explicet, & multis ſurgat formata talentis: 
Non aderit veſtriſque offenſa videbitur haſtis. 
Quid miles propriis diffiſus viribus optas 
Irrita fæmineæ tibimet ſolatia forme ? 
Nunquam pennigeram legio ferrata puellam 
Vidit anhelantum regeret quæ tela virorum. 
Vincendi quæris dominam ? ſua dextera cuique eſt, 
Et deus omnipotens ; non pexo crine virago, 
Nec nudo ſuſpenſa pede, ſtrophioque revincta, 
Nec tumidas fluitante ſinu veſtita papillas. 


Shall Viftory intreated lend her aid, 1 

For cakes of flow'r on ſmoaking altars laid? „ 

Her help from toils and watchings hope to find, 4 

From the ſtrong body, and undaunted mind. 

1f theſe be wanting on th' embattled plain, 

Ye ſue the unpropitious maid in vain ; 

T, in her marble Temples taught to blaze, 

Her dazzling wings the golden dame diſplays, 

And many a talent in due weight was told, 

To ſhape her godhead in the curious mould. 

Shall the rough ſoldier of himſelf deſpair, 

And hope for female viſions in the air? 

What legion, ſheath'd in iron, e er ſurvey'd 

Their darts directed by this winged maid? 
Dot thou the pow'r that gives ſucceſs demand? 

Tis be th' Almighty, ad thy own right hand ; 
2 Not 
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3 Not the ſindoth nymph, whoſe Iocks in knots are twined, 
Who bending ſhews her naked foot behind ; 
Who girds the virgin zone beneath her breaſt, 
And from ber boſom heaves the ſwelling veſt. Apprsox. 


VIDAM ES. The name of certain officers under the biſhops of France, Du Caxce; 
for the adminiſtration of Juſtice, and preſervation of the rights of the Church. Gloflar. Lat. 
Theſe offices, in proceſs of time, became hereditary, being made fees, held of the 
reſpective biſhops, from whoſe ſees they take their titles; as the Vidame of Rheims, 

Amiens, &c. The word is derived from the Latin Vice-dominus, which fignifies 
a Lord's ſubſtitute or deputy. 

Theſe Vidames ſeem to be the ſame kind of officers with the antient Oeconomi, 

whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the temporalities of the biſhoprics, 


VIGILS. In the Chriſtian Church, are thoſe faſts, appointed before certain 
feſtivals, in order to prepare the mind for a due obſervation of the enſuing ſolem- 
nity. They are ſo called from the Latin word Vigiliæ, which ſignifies Watchings ; 
it being the cuſtom, in the primitive times, to paſs great part of the night, pre- 
ceding certain Holy-days, in devotion and religious exerciſes. But, when theſe 
_ nocturnal aſſemblies came to be greatly abuſed, the Church thought fit to aboliſh 
them, and convert them into faſts, ſtill keeping the former name of Vigils. 
Some found the obſervation of the Vigiliæ, or night-watches, upon ſeveral texts Match. xxiv. 
of Scripture, which enjoin watching as well as prayer. And farther they urge 42. 
our Saviour's own example, who continued all night in prayer alone. But others, 3 
with greater probability, have referred the riſe of theſe night-watches to the ne- 2 oY og 
ceſſity Chriſtians were under of meeting in the night, by reaſon of the malice ps 
and perſecution of their enemies. Thus the diſciples of our Lord were aflcmbled John xx. 19. 
together in the evening, the doors being ſhut for fear of the Jews: And St Paul 
at Troas continued his ſpeech until midnight. In the account Pliny gives to the e - 
emperor concerning the Chriſtians, their meeting before day makes a part of it. 9 ES 
And when perſecution ceaſed, and they had the liberty of performing their devo- Evsrs. de 
tions in a more public manner, they {till continued theſe night-watches before - enn. 
great feſtivals, particularly that of Eaſter. This practice was in great vigour in ag . 
the time of St Jerom, who defended theſe Vigils againſt the objections of Vigi- 4e wor 1, a. 
lantius, who endeavoured to have them aboliſhed. The council of Eliberis forbad _ | 
the admiſſion of women into theſe nocturnal aſſemblies: but they were not ** ! 
aboliſhed till the VIth century. 


It is not every feſtival that has a Vigil, or faſt-day preceding it. Thoſe ap- 
pointed by the Church are as follows: 


Before the Nativity of our Lord. . Before the feſtival of Se Peter. 
The Purification and An- gf James. . 
nuntiation of thge S Bartholomew, 

5 Bleſſed Virgin. ct Matthew. 

Eaſter- day. St Simon and St Jude. 
7 Aſcenſion- day. St Thomas. 
4 Pentecoſt. St Andrew, 
I St Matthias. and | 

St John Baptiſt. All Saints. 


If any of theſe feaſts fall upon a Monday, the Vigil or faſt-day is kept upon the 
Saturday, and not the Sunday next before it. 

The other feſtivals have no Vigils annexed to them, becauſe they fall chiefly 
between Chriſtmas and Epiphany, or between Eaſter and Whitſunday, which 
were always eſteemed ſuch ſeaſons of rejoicing, that the Church ſeldom thought fit 
to mingle wirh zhem any days of faſting and humiliation. 


VINALTIA [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, celebrated on the ninth 
of the Kalends of May, in honour both of Jupiter and Venus. So Ovid tells us: 


1 Cur igitur Veneris feſtum Vinalia dicunt, Paſt. 1. 4. 
| 2ueritis; & quare fit Fovis illa dies? V. 877. 
; Vo. II. 6 1 The 
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Ib. v. 899. 


VIR 
The fame poet gives us an account of the origin of this feſtival, In the war 
between Turnus and neas, the former ſought alliance with Mezentius king of 


the Hetrurians, who promiſed him his affiſtance, provided he would give him all 


the wine of his next vintage. This was agreed to: but Hneas, having vowed to 
Jupiter the wine of the Latin vintage, conquered Mezentius in fight, and acquitted 
himſelf of his vow to that god. Hence that day was celebrated as a feaſt of 
Jupiter, and called Vinalia: | 


Difa dies hinc eft Vinalia : Fupiter illam 


Vindicat, & feſtis gaudet ineſſe ſuts. 


It was ſacred to Venus likewiſe, becauſe, on that day, Syracuſe and Eryx in 
Sicily having been taken by the Romans, the goddeſs Venus (particularly wor- 
ſhipped in that country) was, by order of the Sibylline oracles, tranſlated to Rome, 
and worſhipped in a temple dedicated to her near the Porta Collina. This Ovid 


tells us in the following verſes 8 


Ib. v. 871. 


BIxnc HAM, 
Orig. Eccleſ. 
B. 7. c. 4. 


So zou. I. 8. 
1 
Soc RAT. I. 1. 
K 17 


Templa frequentari Collinæ proxima portæ 
Nunc decet : a Sculo nomina colle tenet. 

Utque Syracuſas Arethuſidas abſtulit armis 
Claudius, & bello te quoque cepit, Eryx ; 

Carmine vivacis Venus eſt tranſlata Sibyllæ, 
Inque ſue ſtirpis maluit urbe coli. 


VIRGIN MARY. See PurIFicaTION or THE VIRGIN MARV. 


VIRGINS i the antient Chiiltian Church, there was a kind of religious 


order, conſiſting of women, who made open and public profeſſion of Virginity ; 
and this before the monaſtic life or name was known in the world. This appears 


from the writings of Cyprian and Tertullian, who ſpeak of Virgins dedicating them 


ſelves to Chriſt, before there were any monaſteries to receive them. Theſe, for 
diſtinction's fake, are ſometimes called Eccleſiaſtical Virgins ; and Canonice, be- 
cauſe they were enrolled in the canon, or Matricula, of the Church. They 
diftered from the monaſtic Virgins chiefly in this, that they lived privately in 


their fathers houſes, and, in caſes of neceſſity, were maintained by the Church; 


Ep. 62. 


whereas the others lived in community, and upon their own labour. 


Whether they made any ſolemn vow, is not agreed among learned writers. 


Cyprian thinks, their profeſſion of virginity was not ſo ſtrict, but they might 


afterwards marry, if they could not, or would not, perſevere. But, in the fol- 


Conc. Ancyr. 
C. 19. 

Conc. Chal- 
ced. C. 16. 


Avucusr. de 
bono viduit. 
C..8; &. 


AmBRos. de 
Virgin. 1. 3. 
OrpTaArT.cont. 
Parmen. I. 6. 


lowing ages, the cenſures of the Church were inflicted on ſuch of them as broke 
thro' their profeſſion, The Council of Ancyra enjoins them a year's penance : 


the council of Chalcedon excommunicates them. However there never was any 


eccleſiaſtical decree for reſcinding, or pronouncing null, ſuch marriages. 

As to the conſecration of Virgins, it was uſually performed publickly in the 
church by the biſhop, or ſome preſbyter deputed by him. When a Virgin had 
ſignified her purpoſe to the biſhop, ſhe came and made open profeſſion thereof in 
the church, and then the biſhop, or his ſubſtitute, put upon her the accuſtomed 


habit of ſacred Virgins. One part of this habit was the /acrum velamen or veil: 


Another was, a purple and golden mitre, or crown, which they wore on their 
heads as a badge of diſtinction, The Ordo Romanus has a long form of prayer, 
and the ceremony of a ring and bracelet, at their conſecration : but the antient 
liturgies having nothing of this, their filence ſeems to be an argument againſt the 


antiquity of them. 


Cod. Theod. 
1. 13. tit. 10. 


Soc RAT. Il. 1. 
. 


AmBRoOs. ad 
Virgin. lap- 
ſam, c. 6. 


It is to be obſerved, that the ſacred Virgins were not conſecrated to any ſpecial 


offices in the Church, as the Deaconeſſes were. However they were in great eſteem, 


and had particular honours paid them. They were exempt from the ſame taxes 


as the clergy were. Their perſons were ſacred, and there were very ſevere laws againſt 
any who offered the leaſt violence to them. Conſtantine charged his own exche- 
quer with their maintenance ; and his mother Helena uſed to entertain them, 
and wait upon them at her own table. The Church gave them a ſhare of her own 
revenues, and aſſigned them a particular place or apartment in the houſe of God, 


whither the moſt noble and religious matrons uſed to reſort, to receive their ſalu- 
tations and embraces, | 


VIRTUE, 
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VIRTUE. The Romans made a goddeſs of Virtue. She is frequently 
ſeen on antient medals, and there is always ſomething bold and maſculine in her 
air and poſture, agreeable to the following deſcription of her in Silius Italicus : 


Virtutis diſpar habitus ; frons hirta, nec unquam Lib. 15. 
Compoſita mutata coma ; ſtans vultus, & ore 

Inceſſuque viro propior, lætique pudoris; 

Celſa humeris, niveæ fulgebat ſtamine pallæ. 


———— A different form did Virtue wear : 
Rude from her forehead fell th' unplaited hair; 
With dauntleſs mien aloft ſhe rear'd her head, 
And next to manly was the Virgin's tread : 
Her height, her ſprightly bluſh, the goddeſs ſhow, 
And robes unſullied as the falling ſnow. ADD1s0N, 


Virtue had her temples at Rome, where was one in common to her and Honour, 
built by Caius Marius. See Hoxnovus. | | 


VISITATION OF OUR LADY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Macs, 
Church, obſerved on the ſecond day of July. It was inſtituted, in the year 1389, Hierolex. 
by pope Urban IV, upon the following occaſion. : CE | 

The Church of Rome being diſturbed by a ſchiſm, prayers were put up to the 
bleſſed Virgin, that ſhe would put an end to it; and, to engage her aſſiſtance, a 
feſtival was dedicated to her by Urban, and confirmed by his ſucceſſor Boniface IX, 
to commemorate the vit ſhe paid to her couſin Elizabeth, when ſhe ſtayed with 
her three months. Theſe popes, to make the ſolemnity better obſerved, annexed 
large indulgences to it: however it was not generally kept in the Welt, till the 
Council of Baſil ſettled it by a canon, in 1441. 

There is a religious order of Nuns, in the Romiſh Church, called Nuns of the nin. des Ord, 

Viſſtation of our Lady. It was founded, in the year 1610, by St Francis de Sales, Relig. T. 4. 
biſhop and prince of Geneva. It has at preſent more than 160 monaſteries, and © 44 45. 
is ſpread over Italy, Poland, and Germany. The nuns are of three ſorts ; namely, 

Choiriſts, Aſſociates, and Domeſtics. The Choiriſts ſing the office in the choir : 

the Aſſociates are obliged only to repeat a certain number of Pater's and Ave's; 
and the Domeſtics are employed in the kitchen, and in other offices of the mo- 
naltery.:: „ | | 

This order being eſtabliſhed chiefly for the retreat of young and infirm women, 
the religious are not obliged to any very great mortifications or auſterities. The 
preſent themſelves every day before the ſuperior, who directs what they ſhall do 

_ each day. Their habit is a black gown, in the form of a fack, with a black veil, 
and a filver croſs over their breaſt. 


VISTNOU. An idol, or falſe god, of the Indian Bramins. He is looked A. Roca, 
upon as the ſovereign deity by the ſect, called from thence Viſtnouvas; whereas the pg wy : 
Seyvias, another ſect of Bramins, aſcribe the ſovereignty to Efwara. See EEWARA. the Bramins, 

The Viſtnouvas pretend, that Viſtnou has aſſumed ten corporeal ſhapes. He P. 2. 
appeared, firſt, like Mazja, or a fiſh : for a devil having carried off the Vedam, or 
ſacred book of the Bramin religion, threw himſelf into the Sea with the booty ; 
when immediately Viſtnou, changing himſelf into a fiſh, purſued, and killed him; 
by which means the Yedam was preſerved, See VEDAM. | 

His 2d transformation was into Courma, or a tortoiſe : for the mountain Me- 

rouva being thrown into the ſea, it was ſo prodigiouſly heavy, that the world, 
unable to ſupport the weight of it, was beginning to ſink in the abyſs ; when im- 
mediately Viſtnou, changing himſelf into a tortoiſe, took the world on his back, 
and kept it from ſinking. 

3dly. He appeared like Warraha, or a hog. No reaſon is aſſigned for this 
metamorphoſis. However among his idols is generally found the head of a hog, 
to which the Bramins pay great honours, 

4thly. He took the ſhape of a Naraſimba, or half a man and half a lion. 


His 
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CAaMBDEN, 


Hiſtory of 
the Conqueſt 
of Mexico. 


UNC 
His 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth ſhapes were human, in which he aſſumed the 
names of Vainana, Paresje-Rama, Dajerrata-Rama, Kriſtina, and Bouddba, The 
Bramins tell many fabulous ſtories concerning his adventures in all theſe ſhapes. 
Laſtly, He aſſumed the ſhape of Kelk: or a horſe. | 
This god, they pretend, is carried on the back of the bird Garrouda, in the 
ſame manner as the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans was mounted upon an eagle. 


VITIRINEUS. The tutelar deity of the antient Otffadini, or inhabitants 
of the county of Northumberland, in England ; as appears from the following 
inſcription, found on a little conſecrated altar. 


--- -LIMEO 


ROU 
* Poſuit libens *P. L. M. 


merito. 
We know nothing of this antient god, but his name. 


VITZIPUTZLI The chief deity of the idolatrous Mexicans. His 
idol was made of a very pretious wood ; and he was repreſented under an human 
ſhape, ſeated in a chair of ſky- coloured blue, ſupported by a litter, having four 
ſerpents heads at the four corners. The forehead of the idul was of a blue colour, 
and had a blue ſtreak croſs the noſe, which went from ear to car. Under his feet 
was an azure globe, repreſenting the heavens. He had on his head a helmet of 
feathers of different colours made in the ſhape of a bird, the bill and tuft whereof 
were burniſhed with gold. The countenance of this idol was hideous and ſevere. 
In his right hand he held a ſnake, and in his left a buckler covered with five 
white feathers ſet croſs-wiſe, and five arrows. He was placed on a very high 
altar, and ſurrounded with curtains. „„ 

The Mexicans aſcribed their ſettlement in that country to the direction of Vit- 
ziputzli. The firſt inhabitants were a ſet of ſavages, and were ſubdued by the 
Mexicans, under the conduct of Mexi, their captain and law-giver. Theſe latter 
were a northern people, and undertook this expedition at the command of their 
god, Who promiſed them ſucceſs. Mexi marched at the head of theſe adventurers, 


and four prieſts carried Vitziputzli in a trunk or cheſt made of reeds. Whenever 
they encamped, they erected a tabernacle in the midſt of the camp, and placed the 


little cheſt or ark upon an altar. They never marched, nor encamped, without 
firſt conſulting the idol, and receiving his orders. Being at laſt arrived at the pro- 
miſed land, the god appeared to a prieſt in a dream, and commanded him to 
ſettle himſelf in that part of the lake, where an eagle ſhould be found fitting on a 
fig-tree, which was planted on a rock. The prieſt related his viſion; and, the 


place being found by the above-mentioned tokens, they laid there the foundations 


of the famous city of Mexico. It was divided into four quarters or diſtricts, and 
in the middle was placed the tabernacle of Vitziputzli, till ſuch time as they 
might build him a temple. : 
The reader cannot but obſerve, that this ſtory of the firſt coming of the Mexi- 
cans into Mexico agrees, in many circumſtances, with that of the entrance of the 
Iſraelites into the land of Canaan, Whence this ſhould happen, is not eaſy to 


conjecture. 


Exod. xxix. 
29. 

Levit. iv. 3. 
Judg. ix. 8. 

1 Sam. ix. 16. 
1 Kings, xix. 


26. 
A bid. xxiil. 
Exod. xxix. 7. 


 UNCTIONo&r ANOINTING. This may be reckoned among the 
Religious Ceremonies of almoſt all nations: but J confine my ſelf to the Jews 
and the Chriſtians. | 

Unctions were very frequent among the Hebrews. They anointed both their 
kings and high-prieſts, at the ceremony of their inauguration. They alſo anointed 
the ſacred veſſels of the tabernacle and temple, to ſanctify and confecrate them to 
the ſervice of God, The manner of making the oil, or perfumed ointment, with 
which the prieſts, and the veſſels of the tabernacle, were to be anointed, was re- 
vealed to Moſes by God himſelf, who calls it an holy anointing oil. The moſt 
exquiſite perfumes and balſams were ingredients in it. The ceremony of anointing 


2 and 


and conſecrating Aaron to the high-prieſthood is recorded in Scripture. The facred Pal. cxxxiii, 
oil was poured upon his head, and ran down upon his beard, and to the ſkirts of his * 
garment. The Rabbins have a conceit, that the oil was ponred upon his head in Cu xvs, de 
the form of a croſs, or of the Hebrew letter Caph. They add, that, as long as the oint- Repub- Hebr. 
ment or perfume, compoſed by Moſes, laſted, they continued to anoint the ſucceed- 
ing high-prieſts therewith : but, when that was all ſpent, they were only inſtalled by 
the ceremony of the habit, or inveſting them with the Pontifical Ornaments. And guss. De. 
they ſay, the Moſaical Unction laſted till the Babyloniſh captivity. But the Chri- monſt. Evan- 
{tian writers are of opinion, that the Unction of the high-prieſts continued to the gel. I. 4. e. 4. 
coming of the true Anointed, the Meſſiah. And it ſeems as if Moſes intended it's Suavsosr. 
continuance, by his ſetting down ſo punQually the manner of it's compoſition. __ 
In the antient Chriſtian Church, Unction or Anointing always accompanied the 
ceremonies of Baptiſm and Confirmation. Perſons to be baptized were anointed 1 
with oil, before they went into the water. This Unction was performed by a 1 * 
Deacon for the men, and by a Deaconeſs for the women. The deſign of it was 
to prepare them for their ſpiritual combat, in like manner as the Athlete were eee 10 
anointed before they entered the liſts. After the baptized perſon came out of the c. 2. 
water, he was again anointed with oil, as the completion and confirmation of 
baptiſm. This was adminiſtered by the biſhop, or ſome preſbyter acting by his B1xonam, 
authority. See BAPTISM and CONFIRMATION. - es 
Extreme Unction, or the Anointing of perſons in the article of death, was like- 
wiſe praCtiſed by the antient Chriſtians, in compliance with that precept of St James : 
Is any fick among you ? let him call for the elders of the church, and let them pray Chap. v. 14, 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. 15. 

The Romiſh Church has advanced Extreme Undtion to the dignity of a Sacra- 1 
ment. It is adminiſtered to none but ſuch as are afflicted with ſome mortal diſeaſe, aj nag 
or are in a decrepit age. It is refuſed to impenitent perſons, as alſo to criminals 
ſentenced to die, becauſe they are not in a ſtate of death by diſeaſe or any other 

infirmity. The parts to be anointed are, the eyes, the ears, the noſtrils, the mouth, 
the hands, the feet, and the reins : but men only are anointed in the part laſt men- 
tioned. The laity are anointed in the palms of the hands; but prieſts on the back 
of it, becauſe the palms of their hands have been already conſecrated by ordination. 

When a dying perſon is to receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, the prieſt 
prepares ſeven balls of cotton, to wipe the parts anointed; ſome crumbs of bread, 
to rub his fingers with, water to waſh them, a napkin to wipe them, and a taper 
to light him during the ceremony. In entring the ſick perſon's apartment, he bids 
peace to the houſe, and, having ſet down the veſſel of holy oil on the table, he 
gives the dying perſon the croſs to kiſs. Then he ſprinkles him with holy water, 

and exhorts him to repentance and confeſſion of his fins. Before the ceremony 
of anointing 1s performed, all the perſons preſent fall down upon their knees, and 
repeat the penitential pſalms and litanies. Then the Unction is performed in this 
manner: The prieſt dips the thumb of his right hand, and ſometimes a little Spatula, 
Into the veſſel, and anoints therewith the above-mentioned parts in the form of 
a croſs. The clerk lights him with a conſecrated taper, and holds a baſon or diſh, 
in which the pieces of cotton are laid. The prieſt begins with anointing the ſick 
man's eyes, ſaying, may God, by his holy anointing, pardon you the fins you have 
committed by the eyes. In like manner he proceeds to the other parts, varying the 
form of words according to the part he anoints. The anointing being ended, the 
prieſt repeats ſome prayers, and, when he goes away, leaves a crucifix with the fick 
perſon, that the ſight of the dying Saviour may adminiſter ſome conſolation to him. 


URANIA. One of the Muſes. See Musks. 7 


VOWS. Or, Religious Promiſes. The uſe of theſe is to be found in moſt 
5 religions. They made a conſiderable part of the Pagan worſhip ; being made, 
either in conſequence of ſome deliverance, under ſome preſſing neceſſity, or for the 
ſucceſs of ſome enterprize. Thus Horace, having narrowly eſcaped being knocked 
on the head by the fall of a tree, tells us of a vow he made upon that occaſion: 


Voveram dulces epulas, & album 3 2 |. 3. 
Libero caprum, prope funeratus 5 
Arboris ictvu. 
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Geneſ. xxviii. 


- 


Judg. xi. 


1 Sam. 1. 


Levit. xxvii. 
& alibi. 


Lro of Mo- 
dena, Hiſt. 


of the Jews 
part 2. c. 4. 


VOW 


2 Bacchus pleaſing feaſts I vod, 
And a white goat's attoning blood, 
When I had ſcaped the falling Ek. CREECH. 


And in Virgil's deſcription of the ſhip-race we find Cloanthus, one of thoſe who 
diſputed the prize, making a vow to the gods of the ſea, for ſucceſs : 


Di, quibus imperium eſt pelagi, quorum æquora curro, 
Vobis lætus ego hoc candentem in littore taurum 
Conſtituam ante aras voti reus, extaque ſalſos 
Projiciam in fluctus, & vina liquentia fundam. 


Gods of the liquid realms, on which I row ! 
V, givn by you, the Iaurel bind my brow, 
Aﬀiſt to make me guilty of my vow. 
A ſnow-white bull ſhall on your ſhore be ſlain, 
His offer d entrails caſt into the main. DRYDEN. 


There are extant a great number of medals, gems, and other antient monuments, 
which expreſs the accompliſhment of vows made to the gods; a very large collection 
of which the reader may ſee in F. Montfaucon's Antiquity explained. See DE- 
VOTING. = 

The uſe of Vows is obſervable throughout the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. 
When Jacob went into Meſopotamia, he vowed to God the tenth of all he poſ- 
ſeſſed, and promiſed to offer it at Beth-el, to the honour of God. Jephthah's 
Vow, and the fatal conſequences of it to his family, are well known. Samuel was 
vowed, or devoted, to the ſervice of the Lord. The Levitical Law is very par- 
ticular in laying down rules concerning the obſervation of vows ; the ſubſtance of 


which, as underſtood and practiſed by the Jews, is as follows. 


All Vows were to be voluntary : nevertheleſs, if a perſon, who was wholly in 
his own power, made a Vow, in a thing lawful and poſſible, and promiſed ſome- 
thing ſolemnly to God, either by a ſimple Vow, or the addition of a ſolemn curſe, 
he was obliged to fulfil his Vow : otherwiſe he was liable to be puniſhed by God 
for the robbery and injuſtice offered him, If he appointed no particular time for 
accompliſhing his Vow, he was bound to do it inſtantly, leſt, by delay, he ſhould 
prove leſs able, or be unwilling to execute his promiſe, or perhaps forget it. If 
the thing devoted chanced to be loſt, during the delay, he was obliged to give 
the value of it. 0 | TT 

Tho' no human power could abſolve or acquit from lawful Vows once made, 
yet there were perſons appointed to judge, whether they were lawful or not, and 
to determine concerning their obligation: And, as a modern writer informs us, 
there is a traditional doctrine among the Jews, practiſed at this day, that if any 
perſon makes a Vow, which afterwards he wiſhes unmade and repents of, and it 
be not to the prejudice of any third perſon that it ſhould be broken; in this caſe, 
he may go to a Rabbin, or to any other three men, who, hearing the reaſons of 
his repentance, and approving them, have power to free him from the obligation, 
by ſaying, Be thou abſolved from this Vow; and fo he is diſcharged. But this 
caſuiſtical ſolution is expreſly contrary to the letter of the Law, which infiſts upon 
the ſtrict execution of Vows in things lawful ; for which reaſon the Jewiſh doctors 
very prudentially adviſe their ſcholars not to accuſtom themſelves to Vows, and be 
content to obey the precepts of the Law, without laying any other bonds upon 
themſelves. 

All perſons, who bound themſelves by Vows, were ſuppoſed to be abſolutely at 
their own diſpoſal, and under no power, that had authority to make them void. 


Sons in the family of their father, and undiſpoſed of in marriage, and ſervants 


under the government of their maſters, had no 
conſent of their ſuperiors, 


But the Moſaical Law is moſt explicit in directing women in the nature and 
execution of Vows. It conſiders them in a threefold ſtate ; before they are mar- 
ried, after marriage, and in their widowhood. If a maiden, in the family, and 
under the government of her father, made a ſimple Vow, or bound it by an oath, 
and her father, being acquainted therewith, did not diſallow her promiſe, 


power to vow, without the expreſs 


ſhe was 


obliged 


VOW 
obliged by her Vow, and it was not in his power afterwards to diſannul it: but 
if the father, upon notice of her Vow, refuſed his conſent, tho' ſhe had bound it 
with an oath, it was entirely void, and ſhe contracted no guilt by her not per- 
forming it. | 1 
When a married woman, or one eſpouſed to a huſband, though ſtill in her 
father's houſe, made a Vow ; her huſband, under whoſe power ſhe then was, was 
to determine concerning it; and the caſe was exactly the ſame as that of a 
daughter under the authority of her father. If the huſband, after he had conſented, 
refuſed the woman the liberty of fulfilling her Vow, ſhe was acquitted, and the 
guilt lay wholly at his door. ny 
A widow, or a woman divorced, tho' ſhe returned to her father's houſe, ods. 
by that means might be ſuppoſed to recover his antient right over her, yet re- 
mained perfectly at her own diſpoſal, and was obliged to ſtand to her Vows. 
The matter of theſe Vows of women ſeldom extended to the devoting any part 
of their goods to the ſervice of the prieſts, or other ſacred purpoſes ; but conſiſted 
generally in abſtaining from ſuch and ſuch meats, tho' in themſelves lawful ; or in 


binding themſelves to faſt upon other days, as well as upon the great day of expi- 


ation, which was the only faſt ordained by the law of Moſes. And this kind of 
Vow was called a Vom of prohibition or obligation. . : 
There was another fort of Vow, called a Vow of Conſecration, that is, when 
any thing was devoted to the ſervice of the altar, the temple, or the prieſts, in 
which this diſtinction was obſerved, that, when a thing was devoted ſimply in 
ſuch words as theſe, Let this thing be a devoted thing, it was always underſtood 
to be ſet apart wholly for the prieſts: but when there was an addition, that deter- 
mined it to a certain uſe, as in this manner, Let this be a thing devoted, offered 
by me to holy uſes, the thing devoted was then employed about the reparation of 
of the temple, the ſacred veſſels, the garments of the prieſthood, or other holy 
urpoſes. Ts 
; The Vow of Conſecration admitted of ſeveral degrees. The higheſt is what the 
Law calls a fngular or extraordinary Vow, when a man vowed himſelf, or his 


children, wholly to the ſervice of God in the tabernacle ; it being thought a ſingular 


inſtance of devotion and piety, to aſſiſt the prieſts in the meaneſt offices, ſuch as 
bringing in wood, carrying out aſhes, ſweeping away the duſt, and the like. 
However perſons, thus devoted, were not admitted to any part of the holy ſervice : 
but a value was ſet upon them by the prieſt, which was employed to holy uſes, 
The reaſon, why God would not accept of the perſons themſelves, as they deſired, 
but the value of them for his ſervice, ſeems to be, becauſe there was a ſufficient 


number of perſons peculiarly defigned for the ſervice of the tabernacle. But that 


the prieſt might not either overvalue or undervalue any perſon, the Law has ex- 
preſly fixed the rates, which he ſhould demand for their redemption. A man, 
from twenty years old to fixty, was to be redeemed for fifty ſhekels of filver, 
This was the higheſt value, and not without reaſon; for from twenty to ſixty 
men are the moſt able to do ſervice. Women, under the ſame reſtriction for age, 


were not able to be ſo uſeful as men; and therefore they were valued at no more 


than thirty ſhekels. : | | 

A parent had power to devote a child to the ſervice of God. If the child was 
a male, between the age of five years and twenty, the price. of redemption was 
twenty ſhekels ; if a female, ſhe was redeemed for ten. A child was not capable 
of being devoted before it was a month old : but then it might ; and the price be- 
tween that age, and five years old, was five ſhekels for the male, and three for 
the female. A man beyond fixty was redeemed for no more than fifteen ſhekels, 


becauſe his labour then is almoſt paſt, and his life likely to be ſhort : A female 


was redeemed for ten, 0 | 
If a perſon was fo poor as not to be able to pay the prices of redemption above- 
mentioned, the prieſt was to examine into his circumſtances and abilities, and, 
upon the beſt information, to ſet ſuch a rate upon him, as he was able to pay, 
without injuring himſelf or his family. | | 
If a man vowed a clean beaſt to divine uſe, he had no power to alter it for any 
other beaſt or thing : If he preſumed - to change what he had vowed, he was to 
be beaten, and both the beaſts were reputed holy. A devoted beaſt, that was 
unclean, and not fit for ſacrifice, was to be valued by the prieſt ; and if the man, 
who vowed it, was willing, he might redeem it at the price ſet upon it: but it 
2 Was 
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was in his choice, either to leave the beaſt with the prieſt, or to pay the money ſet 
upon it. | FP | 

7 houſe, ſanctified, or devoted to ſacred uſes, was to be valued by the prieſt, 
and the owner might redeem it. A man might devote part of his eſtate, which 
deſcended to him from his anceſtors : but it was not lawful for him to ſanctify the 
whole. In this caſe, it was to be valued by the prieſt, according to the quantity 

of ſeed required to ſow it, and the owner might redeem it. res 
Nothing vowed had the benefit of redemption, but what was ſet apart by a 
ſimple Vow only : whatever was devoted with a Cherem, or a curſe upon him that 
vowed, if he did not fulfil his engagement, remained irreverfibly and unalterably 
to the uſe, to which it was ſanctified; and the perſon was accurſed, who applied 
it to any other purpoſe. Such devoted things were called 29/ holy, and no one 
might touch them but the prieſts; and they were ſo ſtrictly applied to divine 
ſervice, that they could not be alienated either by fale, redemption, commutation, 
donation, or any other way. | | 15 
The Sanhedrim, or the whole congregation, had a power to devote their ene- = 
mies to death, before they went to war with them, and ſuch of their own people, . 
the military laws. In this caſe, there was no redemption 
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who refuſed to obey 
allowed; but the perſons ſo devoted were to be put to death. | 
a xvii.18. Under the New Teſtament we ſee the practice of Vows. St Paul made a Vow 
z. of Nazariteſhip, when he left the harbour of Cenchrea, in order to go to Jeruſalem. 
And, when he arrived at Jeruſalem, St James adviſed him to join himſelf with four 
Judaizing Chriſtians, who had made the like Vow. 
Pilgrimages, and other acts of devotion, among Chriſtians, have, in all ages, 
been undertaken in conſequence of Vows ; and the Monaſtic Life is ſupported 
thereby, the religious obliging themſelves, by ſolemn Vows, to Chaſtity, Poverty, 
Obedience, and other obſervances. 5 5 


- - 


: 


The practice of devoting one's ſelf to the ſervice of ſome faint was formerly 
much in vogue, and is ſtill practiſed in ſeveral catholic countries. A yearly tribute 
was paid to the Patron-Saint; and the Vaſſal often bound himſelf and his whole 
poſterity, or at leaſt his children. Here follows the form of ſuch ſpiritual engage- 


ments. It is of the year 1030. 


1 
1 


Life of St IN THE NAME OF THE Holy TRINITY, 
Gertrude, by | | 


Je01937* I Ghiſla, born at Ghent, of free parents, convinced by the example and exhorta- 


tions of the Saints, that humility is the chief of all Chriſtian virtues, have reſolved 
to ſet an example of this humility by devoting myſelf, body and mind, to the ſervice 
of ſome one of them, to the end, that, under his protection, and with his aſſiſtance, 
I may partake of the divine mercy, To this effeft, I devote both myſelf and my poſterity 
to Saint Gertrude, whom I have choſen as patroneſs of me and my family, to the 
end that, by our voluntary ſervice, we may obtain the remiſſion of our fins. In 
witneſs whereof, I do hereby promiſe and grant for me, ana my poſterity, to pay 
annually to the high altar of St Gertrude the ſum of —— and leſt any one ſhould 
preſume to violate our engagement, ſentence of Anathema has been publiſhed in the 
church of Nivelles againſt all and ſingular who ſhall violate the ſame ; to the end 
that they may periſh with Dathan and Abiram. . 
Done at Nivelles, in the preſence of witneſſes, in the year of grace, 1030. 
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The ſigns of this religious ſervice were, a chain about the neck, or round the arm; 
which was never to be left off during the perſon's life. 
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Hiſt. des Ord, U RB ANIS T 8. An order of Nuns, ſo called, becauſe they follow the 
| a T. 7. rule of St Clara modified acd amended by Pope Urban IV. Their foundreſs was 


C. 2 


Saint Iſabel of France, who founded the con vent of Long- champs near Paris. This 
lady was daughter of Lewis VIII king of France, and was born in the year 1225. 
She paſſed her whole life in acts of auſterity and mortification, having refuſed ad- 
vantageous offers of marriage from the Emperor Frederic II. The captivity of 
her brother Saint Lewis, and the death of her mother Blanche of Caſtile in 12 52, 
determined this pious princeſs to quit the world, and devote herſelf entirely to a 
religious life. To this end ſhe reſolved to found a monaſtery of Franciſcan Nuns, 
and laid the foundations of it at Long-Champs in 1255. Whilſt e 3 

| | 2 o ullding 


— 
5 ** 


URI 50 
1 
building, he employed ſix doctors of the order of St Francis to compoſe a rule 

upon the model of that of St Clara: this rule was confirmed by Pope Alex- 
ander IV. When the monaſtery was built, ſhe ſettled twenty young women in 
it. This was in the year 1260. LES: 17 6291 
Theſe Religious finding the rule they had embraced too auſtere and difficult to 

be obſerved, the Princeſs Iſabella obtained a correction and modification of it from 
Urban IV, who had ſucceeded Alexander IV. This holy foundreſs did not take 
upon her the habit, on account of ſickneſs and infirmities, which put an end to 
her life in 1270. She was beatified in 1521; and, in 1637, Pope Urban VIII 
permitted the remains of this faint to be taken out of the ground, and expoſed to 
the public veneration in a filver ſhrine. 
The rule of the Urbaniſts was not confined to the monaſtery of Long-champs. 

It was granted to the Nuns of St Silveſter at Rome by Pope Honorius IV, in 
1285. And Boniface VIII gave it, in 1295, to the Nuns of St Clara, eſtabliſhed 
at London by King Edward I, and Joan of Navarre his queen. TED 

The habit of the Urbaniſts is much the fame as that of the Clariſſes, conſiſting 
of a gown of grey ſerge, tied about with a girdle of white cotton. 


_URIM and THUMMTIM. 8o the Hebrews called a certain oracular 
manner of conſulting God; which was done by the High-prieſt, dreſſed in his Exod. xxviii. 
robes, and having on his Pectoral, or Breaſt-plate. See BrxeasT-pLATE. 3% 
Concerning the Urim and Thummim, various have been the ſentiments of learned 

men. Joſephus, and others after him, have maintained, that Urim and Thummim Antiq. I. 3. 
meant the precious ſtones, ſet in the high-prieſt's breaſt-plate ; which, by ſome © 8 
extraordinary luſtre, made known the will of God to thoſe, who conſulted him. 
Spencer, in his diſſertation on theſe words, believes, they were two little golden 

figures, ſhut up in the Pectoral, as in a purſe ; which gave reſponſes with an arti- 

culate voice. In ſhort, there are as many opinions concerning the Urim and Thum- 

mim, as there are authors that have written about them. The ſafeſt opinion ſeems 

to be, that the words Urim and Thummim fignify ſome divine virtue and power, 
annexed to the breaſt-plate of the high-prieft ; by which an oraculous anſwer was 
obtained from God, when he was conſulted by the high-prieſt : And that this 

was called Urim and Thummim, to expreſs the clearneſs and perfection, which theſe 

oracular anſwers always carried with them: for Urim ſignifies light, and Thummim 
perfettion, Theſe anſwers were not enigmatical and ambiguous, like the heathen 

oracles, but clear and evident; and never fell ſhort of perfection, either with re- 
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gard to fulneſs in the anſwer, or certainty in the event. Rn | 
The uſe made of the Urim and Thummim, was, to conſult God, in difficult 
and momentous caſes, relating to the whole ſtate of Iſrael, For this purpoſe, the 
high-prieſt put on his robes, and over them the breaſt-plate, in which the Urim 
and Thummim were; and then preſented himſelf before God, to aſk counſel of 
him. But he was not to do this for any private perſon ; but only for the King, ima in 
for the preſident of the Sanhedrim, for the General of the army, or for ſome other Joma. c. 7. 
great perſonage ; nor for any private affairs, but ſuch only as related to the public Sec. 5: 
intereſt of the nation, either in Church, or State. The place, where he preſented 218 >" og 
himſelf before God, was before the ark of the covenant ; where ſtanding with his xvii. 
robes and breaſt- plate on, and his face turned directly towards the ark, and the 
mercy-ſeat over it, upon which the divine preſence reſted, he propoſed what he 
wanted to be reſolved about: and directly behind him, at ſome diſtance without 
the holy place, ſtood the perſon, upon whoſe account God was conſulted, and 
there, with all humility and devotion, expected the anſwer that ſhould be given. 
It ſeems plain from Scripture, that the anſwer was given by an audible voice 
from the mercy-ſeat, which was within, behind the veil, There it was that Moſes 
went to aſk counſel of God in all caſes ; and from thence he was anſwered by an 
audible voice. In the fame way did God afterwards communicate his will to the 
governors of Iſrael, as often as he was conſulted by them; only with this diffe- 
| rence, that whereas Moſes, through extraordinary indulgence, had immediate acceſs 
to the divine preſence, and God communed with him, as it were, face to face ; 
no other perſon was admitted thither to aſk counſel of God, but through the me- 
diation of the high-prieſt, who, in his ſtead, aſked counſel for him by Urim and 
Thummim. There are many inſtances, in Scripture, of God's being conſulted 
this way; and the anſwer, in moſt of them, is introduced with, the Lord ſaid. 9 
VoI. II. 6 L. And, 1 
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And, when the Iſraelites made a peace with the Gibeonites, they are lanes, be- 


cauſe they did not aſk. counſel at the mouth of God: both which phraſes ſeem 
lainly to imply a vocal anſwer. And for this reaſon it is, that the holy of 
bolies the place where the ark and the mercy-ſeat ſtood, from whence this an- 
ſwer was given, is ſo often, in Scripture, called the Oracle; becauſe from thence 
the divine oracles of God were delivered to ſuch as aſked counſel of him. 
It is variouſly conjectured by learned men, when this Urim, and Thummim en- 
tirely ceaſed: It is certain, there is no inſtance of it, in Scripture, during the firſt 
temple; and it was wholly wanting in the ſecond. And hence came that faying 
among the. Jews, that the holy Spirit ſpake to the Iſraelites, during the tabernacle, 
by Urim and Thummim ; under the firſt temple, by the For and, undet 
the ſecond, DF Bath-Col. Se Bar k-Oss. 3 | 
URN OF, AM 0 R 008. Thee is, in the iſland Aon in the 
Archipelago, a famous Urn, which ſtands near a chapel conſecrated to St George; 3 


and which, by the artifice and roguery of the prieſts, fills, and empties itſelf again, 


ſeveral times in a day. This is looked; upon as a muracle, and aſcribed to the 
prevailing influence of St George. 
The Urn of Amorgos is famous for it's predictions: the Illanders annually at 


Eaſter conſult it, and, from it's fulneſs or emptineſs, Preſage a plentiful or a bad 


harveſt, 
VU R SULINES. An order of Nuns, founded originally by St Angela of 


Breſcia, in the year 1537 ; ang ſo called from St Urſula, to whom they were 


dedicated. 
At firſt, theſe religious did not live in community, but abode ſeparately i in their 
fathers houſes; 3 and. their employment was, to ſearch for the afflicted to comfort 


them, for the ignorant to inſtruct them, and for the poor to relieve them ; to viſit 


the hoſpitals, and attend upon the ſick; in ſhort, to be always ready to & acts of 
charity and compaſſion. Seventyrthree young ladies, of the beſt families in Breſcia, 
entered themſelves into this -pious:afſociation, and unanimouſly choſe St Angela for 


their ſuperioreſs. This faint died the 12th of March, 
In 1544, Pope Paul III confirmed. the inſtitution 15 1 — Urſulines. St Charles 


Borromeo brought ſome of them from Breſcia to Milan, where they multiplied to 
the number of four hundred. Pope Gregory XIII, and his ſucceſſors Sixtus V 


and. Paul V granted new privileges to this congregation. 


In proceſs of time, the Urſulines, who before lived ſeparately, began to live in 


community, and embrace the regular life. The firſt, who did fo, were the Ur- 


ſulines of Paris, eſtabliſhed there in 1604; who entered into the cloiſter in the 
year: 1614, by virtue of a bull of Pope Paul V. The foundreſs of the Urſulines 
of France was Madame Frances de Bermond, who, in 1574, engaged about 


_- twenty-five young women of Avignon to embrace the inſtituce of St Angela of 
Breſcia. 


The principal TS of the Urſulines, ſince their eſtabliſhment into a regular 


order, is to inſtruct young women; and their monaſteries are a kind of ſchools, 


where young ladies of the beſt families receive their education. The habit of 
theſe Religious is a gown of black ſerge or other ſtuff, tied about with a girdle of 
black leather. 

The Urſulines are ſpread chiefly over Fame and Italy ; and their different . 


vances, in their ſeveral monaſteries, make them, in truth, ſo many diſtinct religious 
orders. | 


VULCAN. The Pagan god of Fire. He was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, 


and kept a Smith's forge in the iſland of Lemnos, where, with his ſervants the 
Cyclopes, he made thunder-bolts for his father Jupiter. 


— - = = = graves Cyclopum 
8 ardens urit officinas. 


Mpilſt lab ring Cyclopes furious Vulcan tires, | 
A heats their forge with raging Her = Exc. 
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Virgil has finely deſcribed Vulcan's houſe and trade, in. the following verſes : 


\ 


Inſula Sicanium juxta latus Æoliam que 


5 * 


Erigitur Liparen fumantibus ardua ſaxis 
Quam ſubter ſpecus & Cyclopum exeſa caminis 
Antra Ætnæa tonant, validique incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum ſtriduntque caverniss 
Stricturz Chalybum, & fornacibus ignis anhelat ; . +. 
Vulcani domus, & Vulcania nomine Tellus. 
Huc tunc Ignipotens cœlo deſcendit ab alto. 
Ferrum exercebant vaſto Cyclopes in antro, 
Bronteſque, Steropeſque, & nudus membra Pyracmon. 
His informatum manibus jam parte polita 
Fulmen erat; toto genitor quæ plurima cœlo 
Dejicit in terras: pars imperfecta manebat. 
Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſze 
Addiderant; rutili tres ignis & alitis Auſtri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque metumque 
Miſcebant Operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 
Parte alia Marti currumque rotaſque volucres 
Inſtabant; quibus ille viros, quibus excitat urbes: 
Ægidaque horriferam turbatæ Palladis arma 
Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum auroque polibant, 
Connexoſque angues, ipſamque in pectore divæ 
Gorgona deſecto vertentem lumina collo. 


Sacred to Vulcan's name, an iſle there lay 
 Betwixt Sicthia's coaſt and Lipare; 105 
Raiſed high on ſmoaking rocks, and deep below 
In hollow caves the fires of Atna glow. 
The Cyclopes here their heavy hammers deal 
Loud ſtrokes, and hiſſings of tormented ſteel, 

Are heard around: the boiling waters roar, 
And ſmoaky flames thro fuming tunnels ſoar. 
Hither the father of the fire, by night, _ _ 

Thro' the brown air precipitates his flight. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 1 

The brethren. beating, and the blows go round. 

A had of pointleſs thunder now there lies 

Before their hands, to ripen for the ſes. 

Theſe darts, for angry Jove, they daily caſt, 
Conſumed on mortals with prodigious waſte, 
Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more ; 

Off winged ſouthern winds, and cloudy ſore, 

As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame ; 
And fears are added, and avenging flame. 
Inferior miniſters for Mars repair 
His broken axle-trees, and blunted war ; 

And ſend him forth again, with furbiſh'd arms, 
To wake the lazy war, with. trumpets loud alarms. 
The reſt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes, that fold 

The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 

Full on the creſt the Gorgon's bead they place, 
With eyes that roll in death, and with diſtorted face. DRVYDEN. 


The fable fays, that Vulcan was thrown down from heaven by Jupiter, and 
that the Lemnians received him in his fall. Various reaſons are aſſigned for 


this diſgrace : Homer ſays, it was for defending Juno, and adds, that he was a 
whole day in falling. ae EN 
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Once in your cauſe J felt his matchleſs might, 

Hurd headlong downward from ih ethereal height ; 

Toft all the day in rapid circles round ; 

Nor, till the Sun deſcended, touch d the ground: 

Breathleſs J fell, in giddy motion hft ; FH, 
The Sinthians raiſed me on the Lemnian coaſt. Mr Porz. 


Poor Vulcan was terribly lamed by this fall, and continued to limp ever afterwards, 
Homer introduces him, taking upon himſelf the office of Hebe and Ganymede, 


with his awkward limping carriage; which made the gods laugh heartily, Such 


deſcriptions do the poets give us of the heathen deities ! 
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Then to the reſt be fill'd, and, in his turn, 
Each to his lips apply d the nectar' d urn. 
Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 


Aud unextinguiſh'd laughter Shakes the Kies. Mr Pore. 


Vulcan's fall on the iſland of Lemnos is faid allegorically to denote the origin of 


Fire, which is derived from heaven, the proper ſeat of that element, to the earth. 


Lemnos was famous for it's Yolcano's or ſubterraneous fires. 

The poets abound with ſtories concerning the god Vulcan, Homer makes him 
forge a ſuit of celeſtial armour for Achilles; and Virgil makes him do the ſame 
ſor his hero Eneas. He was married to Venus, the goddeſs of beauty and love, 
who was fonder of the god Mars than of her huſband. See Mars. . 

Antient monuments repreſent Vulcan with a beard, his hair neglected, half 
naked, his habit reaching down to his knee only, with a round peaked cap on 
his head, a hammer in his right hand, and a ſmith's tongs in his left. The 
Egyptians pictured him of a very ſmall and deſpicable ſhape ; and Herodotus tells 
us, that Cambyſes, upon entring the temple of Vulcan at Memphis, could not for- 
bear laughing at ſo ridiculous a figure. . 

Vulcan had a temple, at Rome, in the Circus Flaminius. lian tells us of a 
temple of Vulcan upon mount Atna, in which was a fire always burning, and in 


which were kept certain dogs, who, as if indued with reaſon, would fawn upon 


the virtuous, but bite and tear the vicious that approached the temple. 
The facrifices to this god were ſo rare and uncommon, that they hold no con- 
fiderable place in the ceremonies of the Pagan religion. However Pauſanias men- 


tions certain ſacrifices to Vulcan, in which the victim was entirely conſumed in 


the fire 


VULGATE. The name given to what is called the Vulgar Latin 7 ranſ= 
lation of the Bible. This is the moſt antient verſion of the Scriptures into Latin, 
and the only one, which the Church of Rome acknowledges to be authentic. 


The Vulgate of the Old Teſtament was tranſlated, almoſt word for word, 


from the Greek of the Septuagint : the author of it is not known, or ſo much as 
gueſſed at. It was a long time known by the name of the Talic Venſion, as being 
of very great antiquity in the Latin Church, It was commonly in uſe, before 
St Jerom made a new one from the Hebrew. St Auſtin preferred this Vulgate 
before all the other Latin verſions, as rendring the words and ſenſe of the ſacred 
text more cloſely and juſtly than any of the reſt. It has been ſince corrected 
from the emendations of St Jerom ; and it is this mixture of the antient Italic 

1 Verſion 
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Verſion with the corrections of St Jerom, that is now called the Vulgate, and 
which the Council of Trent has declared to be authentic. 

The Vulgate of the New Teſtament is, by the Romaniſts, generally preferred 
to the common Greek text. The prieſts read no other at the altar; the preachers 
quote no other in the pulpit, nor the divines in the ſchools. F. Bouhours ſpent 
the laſt years of his life in giving a French tranſlation of the New Teſtament from 
the Vulgate. Yet that judicious critic owns, that, in ſome few paſſages, the 
Greek appears more clear and intelligible than the Latin. The editors of the 


Oxford Greek Teſtament, 1675, declare, there is no verſion in any language to 
be compared with the Vulgate, See BIBLE, 
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W AF 


AF ERS. So the Romaniſts call the Euchariſtical Bread, which 
is conſecrated in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
In the antient Church, ſo long as the people continued to make 


N/ chariſt, were uſually taken out of them; and conſequently ſo long the 
"We bread was that common leavened bread, which they uſed upon other 
* occaſions : and the uſe of Wafers, and unleavened bread, was not 


known in the Church till the XIth or XIIth centuries. This is now acknow- 


ledged by the moſt learned writers of the Romiſh Communion, The ſchool di- 
vines, who maintain, that the primitive Church always conſecrated in unleavened 
bread, argue from hence, that we muſt ſuppoſe they followed the example of our 
Saviour, who celebrated his laſt ſupper with unleavened bread. But Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory, and the writings of the antient Fathers, unanimouſly teſtify the contrary ; 


and it 1s noted by Epiphanius, as a peculiar rite of the Ebionite heretics, that they 
celebrated the Euchariſt with unleavened bread and water only. 


How the change in this matter was made, and the exact time when, is not. 


eaſily determined. Cardinal Bona's conjecture ſeems probable enough; that it crept 
in upon the people's leaving off to make their oblations in common bread ; which 
occaſioned the clergy to provide it themſelves, and they, under pretence of decency 
and reſpect, brought it from leaven to unleaven, and from a loaf of common 
bread, that might be broken, to a nice and delicate Wafer, formed in the figure of 
a Denarius, or penny, to repreſent the pence, for which our Saviour was betrayed : 
and then alſo the people, inſtead of offering a loaf of bread, as formerly, were 
ordered to offer a penny, which was either to be given to the poor, or to be ex- 
pended upon ſomething pertaining to the ſacrifice of the altar. 

This alteration in the Euchariſtical Bread occaſioned great diſputes between the 


Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches, which divided about it: for the Weſtern Church 


ran ſo far into an extream, as almoſt to loſe the nature of the ſacramental element, 


by introducing a thing that could hardly be called bread, inſtead of that common 


ſtaff of life, which our Lord had appointed to be the repreſentative of his body in 


the Euchariſt. But there wanted not ſome diſcerning and judicious men, who | 


complained of this abuſe, as ſoon as it began to be introduced. 


The firſt Common-Prayer-book of King Edward VI enjoins unleavened bread 


to be uſed throughout the whole kingdom, for the celebration of the Euchariſt. 
It was ordered to be round, in imitation of the Wafers, uſed by the Greek and 
Roman Churches : but it was to be without all manner of print, the Wafers uſually 


having the impreſſion either of a crucifix or the holy lamb ; and ſomething more 


large and thicker than the Wafers, which were of the fize of a penny. This 
rubric, affording matter for ſcruple, was ſet aſide, at the review of the Liturgy in 
the 5th of King Edward ; and another inſerted in it's room, by which it was de- 
clared ſufficient, that the bread be ſuch as is uſually eaten at the table with other 
meats. By the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth Wafer-bread ſeems to have been 

3 an 


All oblations of bread and wine, the elements, for the uſe of the Eu- 
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again enjoined: for, among other orders, this was one, that, for the more reverence 
to be given to theſe holy myſteries — the ſacramental bread be made and formed 
plain, without any figure thereupon, of the ſame fineneſs and faſhion round, tho 


ſomewhat bigger in compaſs and thickneſs, as the uſual bread and Wafers, heretofore 
named ſinging-cakes, which ſerved for the uſe of private maſs. 


WALDENSES. Seer ALBIGENSES. 


WATER (Hory). At the door of the Roman-Catholic churches, ſtands 
a veſſel, uſually of marble, not unlike our baptiſmal fonts, containing a quantity of 
holy Water, or water which has received the prieſtly benediction. Whoever goes 
in or out of a Church, is either ſprinkled therewith by the prieſt, who; on ſolemn 
days, attends for that purpoſe, with a ſprinkling-bruſh in his hands; or elſe ſerves 
„ himſelf with it, as he paſſes by, out of the veſſel. This holy Water is nothing 
more than a mixture of falt with common Water. 
8 Holy Water is uſed, likewiſe, for the purifying and bleſſing of horſes, aſſes, Rom. Mo- 
s and other cattle. And there is at Rome an annual feſtival, dedicated peculiarly dern. Giorn 
i to this ſervice, called The Benediction of Horſes, which is celebrated with much Tu 
i ſolemnity in the month of January; when all the inhabitants of the city and 
| neighbourhood ſend their horſes, aſſes, &c. to the convent of St Anthony; where 
a prieſt in a ſurplice, at the church-door, ſprinkles with a bruſh all the animals 
ſingly, as they are preſented to him, and receives from each owner a gratuity pro- 
portionable to his zeal and ability. This ridiculous piece of ſuperſtition produces _ 
a revenue ſufficient for the maintenance of forty or fifty monks. Dr Middleton Letter from 
tells us, he had his own horſes bleſt, at the expence of eighteen pence, as well Cams ca 
1 © to ſatisfy his own curioſity, as to humour the coachman, who was perſuaded, as 
| * the common people generally are, that ſome miſchance would befal them within 
© the year, if they wanted the benefit of this benediction. 95 
But, what is more ridiculous than the ceremony itſelf, is, to ſee their learned Se Dun anc. 
writers gravely reckoning up the ſeveral virtues and benefits derived, from the uſe de Ritib. I. 1. 
of Holy Water, both to foul and body; and producing a long roll of miracles, to fir 4 
atteſt the certainty of each virtue they aſcribe to it. Orig. Templ. 
Platina, in his lives of the popes, and other authors, aſcribe the inſtitution of *: © 25: 
this holy Water to Pope Alexander I, who lived about the year 113. But 
it could not be introduced ſo early; ſince, for ſome ages after, we find the pri- 
mitive Fathers ſpeaking of this kind of luſtration, as a cuſtom purely heatheniſh, 
3 and condemning it as impious and deteſtable. And the Emperor Julian, out of 
| ſpite to the Chriſtians, uſed to order the victuals in the markets to be ſprinkled 
with Holy Water, on purpoſe either to ſtarve, or force them to eat what they 
eſteemed polluted. ro oo 
In truth, this ſuperſtition is ſo notoriouſly tranſmitted to the Roman Catholics 
. from Paganiſm, that their own writers make not the leaſt ſcruple to own it. The 
5 Jeſuit La Cerda, in his note on this paſſage of Virgil, 
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Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis Olive, 15 En. 6. 
| V. 230. 
expreſsly ſays, that hence was derived the cuſtom of holy Church to provide purifyin 
or 70 Water at the entrance of the churches, The Heathens had their 4 Moxrr. An- 
naria, or vaſes of Holy Water, at the entrance of their temples. And the cuſtom 1d. T. 2 P. 1. 


of ſprinkling themſelves was ſo neceſſary a part of all their religious offices, tat " 
” the method of excommunication ſeems to have been by prohibiting to offenders the @5cun. 
- approach and uſe of the Holy Water pot. The very compoſition of the Holy 2 in Cte- 
2 Water was the ſame among the Pagans, as at preſent among the Papiſts ; as ap- * 
"Y pears from theſe lines of Theocritus: _ 5 
. = Grams d den, fette, fs verde 8 


Sa emppairei g- aBAcfts vive, 


Then in the Holy Water, mix'd with ſalt, 
(As ſacred rites ordain) to dip the branch, 
And ſprinkle round the conſecrated dew, 


And 


go8 


WIC 


And the form of the Sprinkling-Bruſh, called by the antients Aſpergillum (which 


Mon rr. ibid. js much the fame with thoſe the Romiſh prieſts now make uſe of) may be ſeen on 


BA Rox, an. 
1085. 


Ads ii. 3. 


bas-reliefs, and antient coins, wherever the Izſgnia of the Pagan prieſthood are 
deſcribed, of which it is generally one. | 

The Pagan Indians have alſo their Holy Water, which is no more than cow's 
piſs. With this their devotees ſprinkle the ground before their doors every morn- 
ing. They are of opinion, that this luſtration will drive away every kind of 
evil from their houſes, and draw down the peculiar protection of the gods upon 
themſelves, they looking upon every thing that comes from that beaſt as holy and 
divine, 


WECELIANS. Followers of Wecelen or Wecelius, an eccleſiaſtic of Hal- 
berſtadt, in Germany; who undertook the defence of the Emperor Henry III 
againſt Pope Gregory VII, who proceeded vigorouſly againſt that prince, on ac- 
count of the frequent ſimonies he was accuſed of, and his vexatious treatment of 
the biſhops. Henry, in recompence of the zeal, with which Wecelen defended 
his intereſts, nominated him to the archbiſhopric of Mayence in 1086. 

This prelate taught, that thoſe, who were deprived of the goods of fortune by 
ſentence of the law, were not liable to any eccleſiaſtical judgment, not even to 
excommunication. The council of Qz:ntine le bourg, in which the Cardinal of 
Oſtia preſided, in the year 1085, condemned Wecelen as an hereſiarch, and ex- 
communicated both him and his adherents. | 


WHITSUNDAY. A ſolemn feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved 
in memory of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles, in the viſible ap- 
pearance of fiery cloven tongues, and in thoſe miraculous powers, which were then 
conferred upon them. It is called Vhitſunday, or White-Sunday, partly from the 
glorious light of heaven, which was this day ſent down upon the earth from the 
Father of lights ; but principally becauſe, this day being one of the ſtated times for 
baptiſm, in the antient Church, thoſe, who were baptized, put on white garments, 


as types of that ſpiritual purity they received in baptiſm. See BayTi$M and 


Heæreſ. 75. 
Acts XX. 16. 


Lib. 8. 


Pis c ARA, 
Praxis cerem. 


in veſtments of the ſame colour. The bleſſing of baptiſmal fonts is performed after 


CHRY SOME. 8 
As the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles happened upon the day, 


which the Jews called Pentecoſt, or the fiftieth day after the paſſover, hence this 


feſtival retained the name of Pentecoſt among the Chriſtians, See PEN TE COST. 
The original of this feaſt is, by ſome, carried as high as the time of the 


Apoſtles ; and Epiphanius was of opinion, St Paul meant it, when he faid, he 


hafted to be at Feruſalem on the day of Pentecoſt, However that be, it is certain 


it was obſerved in the time of Origen, who ſpeaks of it in his books againſt 


Celſus. 
On the eve of this feſtival, in Popiſh countries, the altar is covered with purple, 
till maſs is ſaid; during which it is covered with red, and the officiating prieſt is 


the ſame manner as on Eaſter Eve. On Whitſunday, the officiating miniſter is 


dreſſed in ſcarlet ornaments ; this being an emblem of the Holy Ghoſt, who de- 
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ſcended upon the Apoſtles in the ſhape of fiery tongues. 


At Caen in Normandy, a proceſſion is made, on Whitſunday, by the ſeveral | 


bodies or companies of tradeſmen, A taper is carried, the expence of which is 
paid by the apprentices of the ſeveral companies ; and on this taper are fixed all the 
little pieces of money, which have been given by way of earneſt, for the binding 
of bargains, during the courſe of the whole year. f 


WICK LIFFIT ES. A ſect of Heretics, or rather Reformers, who 
ſprang up in England, in the reign of Edward III. They 
John Wickliff, doctor and profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, and 
rector of Lutterworth in Lincolnſhire. He was in great eſteem in the univerſity, 
when the conteſts, which happened between the monks and ſeculars, members of 
the univerſity, engaged him to declare againſt the Church of Rome. He began 
with attacking the juriſdiction of the Pope and the biſhops, and thereby drew 
ſeveral great men over to his ſide, particularly John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, 
and Henry Lord Piercy. Upon the clergy's complaining of his doctrine, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſummoned him to a council, which he held at London in 1377. 
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Wickliff came thither, accompanied by the Duke of Lancaſter, who had at that 


time the greateſt ſhare in the government of the kingdom : there he defended 
himſelf, and was abſolved. | 
Gregory XI, being informed of the doctrine, which Wickliff ſpread all over 
England, and of the protection he found, by which he had eſcaped condemnation, 
wrote to the biſhops of England, to cauſe him to be apprehended ; or, if they could 
not do that, to ſummon him to Rome; and at the ſame time ſent them nineteen 
propoſitions advanced by Wickliff, which he condemned as heretical or erroneous. 
The doctrine contained in thoſe propoſitions may be reduced to four heads. I. That 
God had not given temporal poſſeſſions to the Church, to be enjoyed by her for 
ever ; and that princes might deprive her of them. II. That the Church could 
not make uſe of excommunications and cenſures, for exacting, or preſerving, tem- 
poral revenues. III. That every prieſt, lawfully ordained, had ſufficient power 


to adminiſter the Sacraments, and conſequently to abſolve every contrite perſon from 


all fins whatſoever, IV. That Eccleſiaſtics, and even the Roman Pontiff, might 
be rebuked and accuſed even by lay men. | 

Gregory's letter having been brought into England after King Edward's death, 
and delivered to the prelates of the kingdom, they held a council at Lambeth. 


Wickliff was ſummoned to it, appeared at it, and avoided condemnation a ſecond. 


time, through the interpoſition of the great men, and the people, who declared 


| themſelves ſo vehemently for him, that the biſhops durſt not do any thing but 


enjoin him filence. The troubles, which happened in the kingdom under the 
minority of Richard II, gave Wickliff free ſcope to ſpread his opinions, and to 


gain over many diſciples. 


William Courtnay archbiſhop of Canterbury, being deſirous to put a ſtop to 


Wickliff's farther attempts, aſſembled a council of eight biſhops, and ſeveral doctors, 


at London, in May 1382 ; in which he condemned twenty-four propoſitions of 


Wickliff and his diſciples, v/z. ten as heretical, and fourteen as erroneous, and 


contrary to the decifions of the Church. The firſt ten were theſe. 1. That the 
ſubſtance of the material bread and wine remains in the euchariſt after conſecration. 


2. That, in that Sacrament, the accidents do not ſubſiſt without the ſubject. 


3. That Jeſus Chriſt is not there, identically, truly, and really, by his proper cor- 
poreal preſence. 4. That a biſhop, or prieſt, under deadly fin, can neither ordain, 
conſecrate, nor baptize. 5. That, when a man is contrite, as he ought to be, 


outward confeſſion is uſeleſs. 6. That there is no foundation for the maſs in the 


goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 7. That God is forced to obey the devil. 8. That, if the 
Pope be a reprobate or a wicked man, and conſequently a limb of the devil, he has 
no power over believers. 9. That no Pope ought to be acknowledged ſince Urban 


VI, and that we ought to live, like the Greeks, according to our own laws. 10. That 


it is contrary to the Scripture for Eccleſiaſtics to have any temporal poſſeſſions or 


revenues. The erroneous propoſitions relate to excommunication, preaching, the 


revenues of the Church, and religious orders. 


Two divines, Wickliff's diſciples, being interrogated upon theſe propoſitions, 


anſwered, that they believed them to be heretical and erroneous in ſome ſenſe. 
As to Wickliff himſelf, he came to the council, and ſome hiſtorians tell us, he. 
gave in a confeſſion of faith, in which he retracted his errors, and acknowledged 
the real preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the Euchariſt, Be that as it will, the council 
condemned the hereſies and errors of Wickliff and his diſciples, and obtained a 


declaration from King Richard againſt ſuch as ſhould teach or preach their doctrine, 


by which the archbiſhops and biſhops were allowed to ſeize them. In conſequence 
of this edi, the archbiſhop of Canterbury cauſed ſuch Wickliffites to be put into 
priſon, as taught or wrote with moſt warmth. Wickliff died ſoon after at Lutter- 


worth, on the 31ſt of December 1384, leaving behind him ſeveral writings in 5 


defence of his doctrines, and many diſciples, who continued to teach them. 
Thomas Arundel, who ſucceeded William Courtnay in the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, held a provincial council at London in 1396, in which he condemned 
eighteen propoſitions drawn out of Wickliff's works. Theſe articles are, 1. Againſt 
the real preſence of the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt in the Euchariſt. 2. Con- 
cerning Baptiſm ; that the children of the righteous may be ſaved without being 
baptized. 3. Concerning Confirmation; that prieſts may adminiſter it. 4. Con- 
cerning Orders ; that there ought to be but two orders in the Church, that of 
prieſts, and that of deacons. 5. Concerning Marriage ; that marriages between 
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aged perſons, the end whereof is not to have children, are not true marriages; that 
the impediments of conſanguity and affinity are human conſtitutions without foun- 
dation; and that, in contracting marriages, it is not neceſſary to make uſe of terms 
in preſenti, 6. That it is not lawful for eccleſiaſtics to have temporal poſſeſſions, 
7. That unction of the ſick is not a Sacrament. 3, That whatever happens, does 
neceſſarily happen. In fine, Thomas Arundel entirely proſcribed the hereſy of 
Wickliff, by the conſtitutions, which he made in the ſynod held. at Oxford in 
1408, publiſhed at London next year, and confirmed by the king's authority. In 
1413 Pope John XXIII condemned Wickliff's books, in a council at Rome; and 
the Engliſh prelates, ſupported by the king's authority, uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours wholly to extirpate this hereſy out of the kingdom, and to hinder it from 
being publickly eſtabliſhed and preached; by which means it was entirely extinguiſhed, 
or at leaſt almoſt extinguiſhed, in England. But the writings of Wickliff having 
been carried into Bohemia by one of his ſcholars called Peter Payne, were ſpread 
in a very ſhort time, and corrupted ſeveral members of the univerſity of Prague. 
Among the reſt, they were embraced by John Huſs, or Huſſnitz; and this gave 
birth to the ſect of the Huſſites; which ſee. | 


WINDS. The antients made a kind of gods of the Winds. Homer's repre- 
ſentation of them gives us a lively idea of theſe bluſtering deities. Achilles is in- 
troduced facrificing to the Winds, and Iris intreating them to kindle the funeral 
pyle of Patroclus. . e 
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——— 5 - = Achilles ſtood in pray r; 

Invok'd the gods, whoſe ſpirit moves the air, 

And victims promiſed, and libations caſt, 

To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal Blaſt. 

He call'd th aerial pow'rs, along the ſkies 

To breathe, and whiſper to the fires to riſe. 

The winged Iris heard the Hero's call, 

And inſtant haſten d to their airy hall; 

Where, in old Zephyr's open courts on high, 

Sat all the bluſtring brethren of the ſky. 

She ſhone among them, on her painted bow ; 

The rocky pavement glitter d with the ſhow, : 
: | All 


All from the banquet riſe, and each invites 
The various goddeſs to partake their rites. 

Not fo (the dame reply'd) I haſte to go 

To ſacred Ocean, and the floods below : 

Ev'n now our folemn hecatombs attend, 

And Heav'n is feaſting on the world's green end, 
With righteous Mthiops (uncorrupted train !) 
Far on th extremeſt limits of the main. 

But Peleus ſon intreats, with ſacrifice, 

The Weſtern ſpirit, and the North, to riſe ; 
Let on Patroclus pyle your blaſt be driv'n, 
And bear the blazing honours high to beav'n. 
Swift as the word, ſhe vaniſh'd from their view; 
Swrft as the word, the Winds tumultuous flew : 
Forth burſt the ſtormy band with thund ring roar, 
And heaps on heaps the clouds are toft before. 
To the wide main then ſloping from the ſkies, 
The heaving deeps in watry mountains riſe : 
Troy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 
Till on the pyle the gather d tempeſt falls. 

The ftrufure crackles in the roaring fires, 


And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires. Mr Pop. 


Folus was king of the Winds, whom he confined in a vaſt cavern, and let looſe 
when he pleaſed : PO” * N 


- = - = = = - = Vaſto rex Folus antro Vine. Kn. 
Luctantes Ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras, ; * 1. % 54 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis & carcere frænat. 


== = = = - &᷑olid's tyrant binds 
| The bluſt ring tempeſts, and reluctant Winds: 
eir rage imperial Æolus reſtrains WE 
With rocky dungeons, and with heaps of chains. DRVDEN. 


See Eo us. 


Eneas, in Virgil, ſacrifices a white ſheep to the Winds: 


= = ===== = = = - pecudem Zepbyris felicibus albam. * 
Z Herodotus tells us, the Grecians being in a conſternation, becauſe of the formidable 0 7. 
. army of Xerxes, the oracle of Deſpbi commanded them to offer a facrifice to the 

* Winds, from whom they were to expect the greateſt aſſiſtance. Accordingly the 
VGBrreeks built an altar, and facrificed to theſe gods. . 

I The worſhip of the Winds, like that of all the other parts of nature, paſſed 

2 from the Eaſtern nations to the Greeks. For the Perſians, according to Strabo 

5 and Herodotus, worſhipped the Winds: and Pauſanias tells us, no deity was more 


honoured at Megalopolis in Greece, than Boreas or the North-Wind. Feſtus in- 
forms us, that the Lacedemonians ſacrificed a horſe, on account of it's fleetneſs, to 
the Winds, on mount Taygetus. 

There was a tow'r at Athens, of an octagon figure, which on each ſide had 
the figure of one of the eight Winds, over againſt that quarter of the heaven, 
from whence they blew. At the top of tower, which ended pyramidically, was 
placed a brazen Triton, with a rod in his hand ; and the machine was ſo con- 
trived, that the Triton, turning about, and always being oppoſite to the Wind 
that blew, with its rod ſhewed in what corner it then was. 


The Maldiveſe, or inhabitants of the Maldivee Iſlands, when they are at fea, 8 


make ſolemn vows to the Genius, or King of the Winds, which they fulfil, when T. 4. 
they arrive ſafe in port. There are certain places near the fea-ſhore, which are 
particularly devoted to this pious ſervice. Hither the devotees reſort, and offer to 
the aerial monarch little boats, filled with ſeveral kinds of perfumes. Theſe boats 


Are 


A W OR 

are ſet on fire, and afterwards turned adrift on the ſea, to be toſſed by the winds 
and waves, till they are quite conſumed. Sometimes they offer a ſacrifice of cocks 
and hens, which are flung into the ſea. 5 

Theſe idolaters have ſo great a veneration for this deity, that they never ſpit, 
or fling any thing, againſt the wind; and, from the ſame ſuperſtition, when they 
are at ſea, they avoid looking behind them towards the corner, from whence the 
wind blows. | 


WISDOM (Tur Book or). An Apocryphal book of Scripture ; fo called, # 
on account of the wiſe maxims, and uſeful inſtructions, contained therein. 8 
SIXT. SEN. The book of Wiſdom is commonly aſcribed to King Solomon, either becauſe ” 
ph the author imitated that king's manner of writing, or becauſe he ſometimes ſpeaks 
3 in his name. It is certain Solomon was not the author of it; for it was not written 
Prolog. 8. in Hebrew, nor was it inſerted in the Jewiſh canon, nor is the ſtyle like that of 
H:zxon.Pro- Solomon's : and therefore St Jerom obſerves juſtly, that it, ſmells rongly of the 
log. Galeat. Grecian eloquence ; that it is compoſed with art and method, after the manner of 
the Greek philoſophers, very different from that noble fimplicity, ſo full of life 7 
and energy, to be found in the Hebrew books. It has been attributed by many of * 
the antients to Philo a Jew, but more antient than he, whoſe works are now 1 
extant. But it is commonly aſcribed to an Helleniſtical Jew, who lived ſince Ezra, 2 
and about the time of the Maccabees | 2 
It may properly be divided into two parts: The firſt is a deſcription and en- 3 
comium of Wiſdom : The ſecond, beginning at the tenth chapter, is a long diſ- | 
courſe in the form of prayers, wherein the author admires and extols the wiſdom | 
of God, and of thoſe who honour him ; and diſcovers the folly of the wicked, 
who have been the profeſſed enemies of the good and virtuous in all ages of the 
world, 1 


WO D E N or O DIN. An antient Northern Deity, worſhipped by the 
SGetes, Danes, Saxons, &c. CL 
BaxTuor., Woden, together with another god named Thor, was ſuppoſed to preſide over E 
Antiq. Panic. battles. Some learned men are of opinion, that theſe, and ſome other gods of the = 
north, were magicians, who came to Sweden and Denmark from Afiatic Scythia, 
and by their deluſions made the ignorant people believe they were the ſame gods 
they then adored, whoſe names they aſſumed. See THOR. 2p 
They report of Voden, that, finding he could not avoid death, he ordered his 
body to be burnt, as ſoon as he was dead, aſſuring the people, that his foul would 
return to Agardie, from whence he came, there to live for ever; which Afgardie 
was the capital city of the country, from whence theſe magicians came, and where 
the Danes placed their Yall-holl or Elyſian fields. . 
Moden is vulgarly ſuppoſed to have given name to the fourth day of the week, - 
called from him Wedneſday ; as Tuiſco did to Tueſday, Thor to Thurſday, and Freia 5 
to Friday. . ff = 


* 


Hitt. des org, WORD IN CARNAT E (Nouns or THE). A religious order, found- . 
Relig. T. 4. ed, in honour of the Incarnation of the Word, or Son of God, by Joanna Maria ; 
C. 50. Chezard de Matel, a pious gentlewoman of Rouen in the foreſt ; who, in 1625, 
eſtabliſhed, at Lyons, a little community, conſiſting of no more than fix young 
women. The deſign of this inſtitute, as the foundreſs herſelf declared it to the 
Pope, to whom ſhe applied tor an approbation, was, to honour the incarnate Word, 
in all his myſteries, particularly in the holy ſacrament of the altar; in which ſhe 
deſired to repair the outrages, which the Jews had done to his perſon, while he 


lived among men, and thoſe which heretics, and other bad Chriſtians, do to him 1 
every day. Pope Urban VIII approved this inſtitute by a bull in 16333. * 
Some time after, Madame de Matel obtained a ſettlement of her order at Paris: 1 


but, after her death, which happened in 1670, the order loſt their monaſtery in that 
city ; the religious not having taken care to regiſter the king's letters patent for their 
eſtabliſhment, and giving great offence by their irregularity and bad conduct. They 
have but five monaſteries, namely, at Lyons, Avignon, Grenoble, Roquemore, and 
Anduſe. Their habit conſiſts of a white gown, a red mantle and ſcapulary, and on 
their breaſt a crown of thorns, in the middle of which is the name Jeſus, and un- 
derneath it theſe words Amor meus ; the whole embroidered in blue ſilk. 4 
2 X ACA. 
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A C A. A falſe god of the Eaſtern nations, particularly the Japaneſe. Kixchkx. 
N He is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt founder of idolatry in thoſe coun- 
A Ja tries. The hiſtory of his life relates, that his mother being big with 
BA ID him dreamed that ſhe bore a white elephant. And this is the reaſon 
why the kings of Tonquin, Siam, Japan, &c. are fo fond of white 
elephants, and believe themſelves very happy when they can meet with any. This 
Xaca, having retired into a deſert, invented the worſhip of devils, and, at his 
return out of this ſolitude, found 80000 diſciples, out of whom he choſe 1000 to 
inſtruct others in the doctrines of their maſter. The Bramins pretend, that Xaca 
paſſed thro' Boooo metamorphoſes, and that his ſoul informed fo many different kinds 
of beaſts; after which changes, he was received into the number of the gods. 
| Xaca is ſometimes repreſented with three heads, and ſometimes with but one, 
in the uſual figure of a man, ſitting after the Japaneſe faſhion, and extending his 
hands like a devotee or doctor. He has a chain of gold ſhells, ſet with precious 
ſtones, about his neck; ſeveral ribbands, at the ends whereof hang little ornaments 
like tufts or taſſels, upon his arms; and a filk girdle about his waiſt. Behind and 
before him hang golden ſcales. The table, on which he fits, is adorned with 
cenſers, hanging round about it by golden chains. In theſe they burn incenſe 
night and day, in honour of Xaca. His devotees practiſe the greateſt auſterities, 
and even ſtarve themſelves to be deemed his martyrs. 
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5 XANT AI. An idol, or falſe god, of the Japaneſe, He is no other Eccleſ. Hitt. 
L than one of their Emperors, named Nobumanga, who, in his life-time, conſti- of Japan. I. 3- 


Y tuted himſelf a god, and erected a magnificent temple to himſelf upon a hill. In 
> order to draw the devotions of the people to himſelf, he cauſed the moſt cele- 


brated idols of the empire to be taken down, and advanced his own image upon a 
lofty pedeſtal above them all. At the fame time, he publiſhed an edict, whereby 

he prohibited the adoration of any other deity. In this edict, he ſtyled himſelf 
the lord of the univerſe, the creator of nature, and the only true God. After 

this, he publiſhed another edit, commanding his ſubjects in general to comme- 

morate his birth-day, by the worſhip of his idol; promiſing riches to the poor, 

72 health to the ſick, and life to the dying, if they complied with his injunctions; 

3 and at the ſame time threatning ſevere puniſhments to the diſobedient. Theſe 

* promiſes and threats ſoon procured him an infinite number of devotees; and this 

- modern god had the ſecret ſatisfaction to ſee his ſubjects trembling at his altars. 

His ſon was the firſt who paid him divine honours; and his example was ſoon 

followed by the nobility and all the court. Some time after, a conſpiracy was 

formed againſt him by his own ſubjects, who ſet fire to his palace, and burnt 

him in it. 


XEDOXIandXENXI. The names of two ſets among the Japaneſe, Fccef. Hit. 
which are dire&ly the reverſe of each other. of Japan. 
Vor. II. 6 O The 
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The Xedoxi, that is to ſay men of God or of paradiſe, are a very religious ſect, 


and it comprehends thoſe of the beſt credit and reputation, They acknowledge 


a future ſtate, and the immortality of the ſoul, Amidas is their favourite deity, 
The Bonzes of this ſe& go frequently about the ſtreets, and, by the tinkling of a 
little bell, get crouds of devotees about them, amongſt whom they diſtribute their 
indulgences, uſing this ejaculatory prayer, O ever-bleſſed Amidas, have mercy on us“ 
The Xenxi, on the contrary, are downright Atheiſts, They acknowledge no 
life after this, nor any immaterial ſubſtances. The Bonzes of this ſec aſſociate with 
none but diſſolute perſons of rank and diſtinction. And theſe they furniſh with 
arguments to lull their conſciences aſleep, whenever they begin to be troubleſome. 


XEROPHAGTIA IGr.] In Engliſh, the eating of dry-food. So the an- 
tient Chriſtians called certain faſt-days, on which they eat nothing but bread and 
falt, and drank only water: ſometimes they added pulſe, herbs, and fruits. 

This ſort of faſting was obſerved chiefly in the Holy Week, for devotion, and 
not by obligation : for which reaſon, the Church condemned the Montaniſts, who 
would oblige all perſons to obſerve the Xerophagia. 


Ihe Eſſenes obſerved Xerophagia : for Philo tells us, that, on certain days, they 
lived upon bread, falt, and water. | 


XYLOPHORIA. [Gr] In Engliſh, the carrying of uvod. A feſtival 


of the Hebrews, in which they brought wood into the temple, with great folem- 
nity, for the ſupport of the ſacred fire, which was continually burning upon the 
altar of Burnt-Sacrifices. This proviſion of wood was made, according to ſome, 


in the month Ab, or Fuly, but, according to others, in the month Elul, or 


Auguſt. 


The-Rabbins inform us, that they were very careful in preparing the wood, 
making it clean, and permitting no rottenneſs or mouldineſs to be amongſt it, 


" e E AR (Jzwisn). The Jews had two different accounts of time, LAur, Ap- 
JP? or two different Years; the one called the Civil, the other the parat. Bibl. 
Sacred or Ecclefiaſtical Year. The two Equinoxes began theſe dif- MES 
E ferent Years. The New-Moon, which followed the Autumnal 
Equinox, began the Civil Year ; the common opinion being, that 
Er 2% the world was created at that ſeaſon, But, after the Jews came out Exod. xii. 
of Egypt, Moſes, to preſerve the memory of their deliverance, commanded that the 
den in which that deliverance was wrought, ſhould have the firſt rank; and by 
this means the Vernal Equinox began the ſacred or eccleſiaſtical Vear. 
It was by the ſacred Vear their feſtivals and religion were regulated; and they 
took particular care, that the firſt month thereof ſhould not expire before the 
Equinox: for, without this precaution, they would ſometimes have ſolemnized 
the ſame feſtivals twice in the ſame ſolar Vear. „„ 
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Y HAME N. So the idolatrous Eaſt-Indians call the King, or God, of Diftert. on 
death. He is ſuppoſed to appoint the various torments, which are inflicted on the gods - | 
3 the damned. How rigorous ſoever theſe may be, the Indians believe they are to 1 — 
3 laſt but a limited time; and this aſſurance, that a period will one day be put to 
3 their torments, is the reaſon why the Indians abandon themſelves, with ſo little 
remorſe, to all kinds of obſcenity, and the moſt horrid actions, 
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EABII. The fame as Sabians. See SABIANS, | 


ZACOUM. According to the fabulous traditions of the Mo- 
hammedans, is a tree in Hell, whoſe fruit is the Heads of Devils. 
A poet of our own has mentioned this Muſſulman notion: 


D' HERBE- 
Lor, Bibl. 
Orient. 


Hucnes, | ———— = = = - Blaſpbeming mouth ! 
Siege of Da- For this thou ſoon ſhalt chew the bitter fruit 
3 2 | Of Zacon's tree, the food of fiends below. 
Epirn. Hz. Z AC HE ANS. Diſciples of Zacheus, a native of Paleſtine ; who, about 
res. 80, the year 350, retired to a mountain near the city of Jeruſalem, and there per- 
formed his devotions in ſecret, pretending that prayer was then only agreeable to 
God, when it was performed ſecretly and in ſolitude. 55 
This Fanatic took the habit of a Solitary, and exerciſed the functions of à 


prieſt without being advanced to the prieſthood. He had ſeveral diſciples, who 


took the names of Zacheans and Levites. Zacheus's doctrine concerning prayer 
made but little progreſs. He was generally looked upon as an impoſtor, and his 


ſect ſubſiſted but a ſhort time. It was extinct in the time of Epiphanius, who 


lived ſoon after Zacheus. 


Baxon.m ZANZALIANS, A ſect of Chriſtian heretics, compoſed of Sabellians, 
535. Eutychians, Sc. who made James Barduc Zanzales, a native of Syria, their biſhop. 
Zanzales was of an obſcure family, and was ſo called from a Syriac word, which 
ſignifies a bad aſpef. It is not certain to what ſee he was promoted: but, pro- 
bably, it was that of Antioch ; becauſe he took upon him to conſecrate other 
biſhops in the juriſdiction of that city. | 9 
Zanzales, about the year 53 5, began to teach, that Baptiſm by water was uſe- 
leſs, and that we ought to baptize with fire, in the name of the Holy Ghoſt, 
by the application of a red hot iron. This opinion he grounded upon the words 
of St John Baptiſt, who faid that the Meſſiah would baptige with the Holy Ghoſt 
and with fire. This hereſy gave great offence, and Zanzales was oppoſed by all 
good Catholics, particularly by St Ephrem, biſhop of Theopolis, or (according to 
Baronius) of Antioch. | | : | 


Matth. iii. 11. 


Z EAL OT S. An antient ſect of the Jews, ſo called from their pretended 
great Zeal for God's laws, and the honour of religion. They were a branch of 
the Phariſees, tho' ſome account them a diſtinct ſet, See PHARISEES. 

1 The Zealots were a moſt outragious and ungovernable people, and, on pretence 
Bello Jud. I. 4. of aſſerting the honour of God's Laws, and the ſtrictneſs and purity of religion, 
aſſumed a liberty of queſtioning notorious offenders, without ſtaying for the ordi- 

nary formalities of law: Nay, when they thought fit, they executed capital pu- 
niſhments upon them with their own hands, Thus, when a blaſphemer curſed 

God 


. N 


3 


Z E C | 517 
God by the name of any idol, the Zealots, who next met him, immediately 
killed him, without ever bringing him before the Sanhedrim. They looked upon 
themſelves as the true ſucceſſors of Phinehas, who, out of a great Zeal for the 
honour of God, did immediate execution upon Zimri and Cozbi : which action Numb. xxv. 
was fo pleaſing to God, that he made with him, and his ſeed after him, the co- 
venant of an everlaſting prieſthood. In imitation of Phinehas, theſe men took 
upon them to execute judgment in extraordinary caſes; and not only by the con- 
nivance, but with the permiſſion both of the rulers and the people; till, in after- 
times, under this pretence, their zeal degenerated into all manner of licentiouſneſs 
and extravagance, And they not only became the peſts of the commonwealth at 
home, but opened the door for the Romans to break in upon them, to their final 
and irrecoverable ruin : For they were continually encouraging the people to throw 
off the Roman yoke, and aſſert their native liberty. 

They made no ſcruple of robbing, plundering, and killing, the principal of the 
nobility, under pretence of holding corr-ſpondence with the Romans, and betray- 
ing the liberty of their country : And, upon the merit of this, they aſſumed to 
themſelves the titles of benefactors and ſaviours of the people. They abrogated the 
ſucceſſion of antient families, thruſting ignoble and obſcure. perſons into the office 
of the high prieſthood, that by this means they might draw over the moſt infa- 
mous villains to their party. And, not contented to affront men, they injured the 
majeſty of heaven, and proclaimed defiance to the Divinity itſelf, by breaking into, 
and profaning the moſt holy place. 8 N 

Many attempts were made, eſpecially by Annas the high-prieſt, to reduce them 
to order: but neither force of arms, nor fair and gentle methods, could prevail 


upon them. They perſiſted in their violent proceedings, and, joining with the 
Idumeans, committed all manner of outrage, and flew many of the high prieſts 


themſelves: And even, when Jeruſalem was beſieged by the Roman army, they 
never left off to promote tumults and diſtractions, till their inteſtine quarrels ended, 


at laſt, in the ſacking of the city. 


ZECHARIAH (Tur Propntcy or). A Canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the predictions of Zechariah, the ſon of Barachiah, and 


grandſon of Iddo. He is the eleventh of the twelve leſſer prophets. 


Zechariah entered upon the prophetic office, at the ſame time with Haggai, 
ſome time after the return from the captivity ; and he was ſent to the Jews upon 


the ſame meſlage, to reprove them for their backwardneſs in erecting the temple, 
and reſtoring the divine worſhip, but eſpecially for the diſorder of their lives and 


manners, which could not but derive a curſe upon them. By ſeveral notable viſions 
and types he endeavours to confirm their faith, and eſtabliſh their aſſurance con- 
cerning God's providence with them, and care over them: And as a proof and de- 
monſtration of this, he interſperſes the molt comfortable promiſes of the coming, 
the kingdom, the temple, the prieſthood, the victory, the glory of Chri/t the 
Branch. Nor does he forget to aſſure them of the ruin of Babylon, their moſt 


implacable enemy. Here likewiſe is foretold the great number of converts to the 
Chriſtian faith ; the ſucceſsful ſpreading and propagating of the goſpel ; the won- 


derful efficacy of the Holy Spirit in thoſe days; the rejection of the unbelieving 

Jews ; the utter deſtruction of their city, temple, and whole nation, by the Ro- 

mans, for their crucifying the Meſſiah ; and other particulars relating to the times 

of the goſpel, which none of the leſſer prophets ſpeak of but this, | Ts 
This is a different perſon from that Zechariah, mentioned by Ifaiah, and from Chap. viii. 

him that was ſlain by the command of King Joaſh between the temple and the :Chron.xxiv. 

1 Ar. | | | 20. 

: "This prophet is the longeſt, and moſt obſcure of all the leſſer prophets. His ,, n. 

Kyle is interrupted, and without connexion. Some modern critics have been of Pref. in Zech. 

opinion, that the gth, 10th, and 11th chapters of this prophecy were Written Haunenp, 

by Jeremiah; becauſe, in Matth. xxvil. 9, 10. under the name of Jeremiah, we br bench | 

find quoted Zech. xi. 12. and as the aforeſaid chapters make but one continued © * 

diſcourſe, * they concluded from thence, that all the three belonged to Jeremiah. 


But others think, the name of Jeremiah, by ſome miſtake, has ſlipt into the text 


of St Matthew, inſtead of that of Zechariah. 

The Mohammedans do not diſtinguiſh between the prophet Zechariah, and D' Hezzr- 

Zachariah, the father of John the Baptiſt, And they relate, that, when Jeſus Chriſt ien 2 4 
VoI. II. 6 P | WAS 922. 
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was born of the Virgin, the prophet Zechariah could not believe, that a child 
could be born without a father; and that declaring his ſentiments upon that head, the 
Jews entertained a ſuſpicion of him, and obliged him to betake himſelf to flight. 
Whereupon he withdrew, and hid himſelf in a hollow oak, which the Jews fawed 
in two. Such is the ignorance of the Muſſulmans in the hiſtory both of the Old 
and New Teſtament. 
At this day, at the foot of the mount of Olives, they ſhew a tomb, which they 
pretend to be that of the prophet Zechariah. 


D'H:zzz. ZEMZEM. So the Mohammedans call a famous Well at Mecca, which, 
LoT, Bibl. they pretend, was made from the ſpring of water, which God ſhewed to Hagar 
Orient. and Iſmael, whom Abraham had driven from his houſe, and obliged to retire into 
Arabia. 5 
The city of Mecca, for a long time, had no other water, than what this Well 
afforded: but the great concourſe of Caravans, at length, obliged the Caliphs to 
build an aquedu&, which now ſupplies a ſufficient quantity of water. 
Mohammed, to render the city of Mecca, the place of his birth, more conſi- 
derable, and to draw thither a greater number of Pilgrims, beſtowed great enco- 
miums upon the water of the well Zemzem. For they have a tradition, received 
from Mohammed by the Caliph Omar, importing, that this water is a remedy 
.againſt diſeaſes, and reſtores health to all who drink of it ; nay, that the drinking 
thereof abundantly is a means to obtain remiſſion of fins. And it is reported of 
Abdallah al Hafedh, who retained a vaſt number of traditions by heart, that, be- 
ing aſked concerning his ſurprizing memory, he replied, that, from the time he 
had accuſtomed himſelf to drink large draughts of this water, he had never forgot 
any thing he had once learned. EE: 


8 2 E N D, or Z EN DA ESTA. A Book, containing the religion of 
the Magians, or worſhippers of fire; who were diſciples of the famous Zoroaſter, 


dee MAGIANS. 
Hypz, .- This book was compoſed by Zoroaſter, during his retirement in a cave, and 


lig. vet. Perſ. contained all the pretended revelations of that Impoſtor. He called it Zendaveſta, 
and by contraction Zend; which word originally ſignifies a fire-kindler ; by which 


c. 25, 26. 


Palpkauvx, he would intimate, that this book was intended to kindle the fire of religion in 
Connect. the hearts of thoſe who read it. 5 
P. 1. B. 4. The firſt part of this book contains the liturgy of the Magians, which is 


uſed among them, in all their oratories, and fire-temples, to this day: for that 


ſect ſtill ſubſiſts in Perſia and India; and they ſtill have among them the Zend, 


which they reverence, as the Chriſtians do the Bible, and the Mohammedans the 


Koran. | | 
This book Zoroaſter preſented to Darius Hyſtaſpis, bound up in twelve volumes, 
each of which conſiſted of an hundred ſkins of vellum. | 

Pococx.Spe- In the Zend are found many things taken out of the Scriptures of the Old Te- 

2 ſtament; which (Dr Prideaux thinks) is an argument, that Zoroaſter was origi- 
Adam and Eve to have been the firſt parents of all mankind; and gives almoſt 
the ſame hiſtory of the creation and Weg that Moſes does. He ſpeaks alſo of 
Abraham, Joſeph, Moſes, and Solomon, in che fame manner as the Scriptures 
do. And,. out of a particular veneration for Abraham, he called his book the 
Book of Abraham, and his religion the religion of Abraham. Zoroaſter commands 
the ſame obſervances about clean and unclean beaſts, that Moſes does; gives the 
fame law of paying tythes to the ſacerdotal order; with many other inſtitutions 
of the fame Jewiſh extraction. The reſt of it's contents are an hiſtorical account 
of the life, actions, and prophecies of it's author ; the ſeveral branches of his new- 
reformed ſuperſtition ; with rules and exhortations to moral living. 

The Mohammedans have a ſect, which they call Zendikites; who are faid to 
be the Sadducees of Mohammediſm, denying providence and the reſurrection, be- 
lieving the tranſmigration of ſouls, and following the Zend of the Magians. 
D'Herbelot, on the word, ſays, they are looked upon as neither Jews, Chriſtians, 
nor Mohammedans. 


„ 2 EPHAN IAH 


nally a Jew. For he has inſerted a great part of the Pſalms of David: he makes 
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Z EPHANIAH (Tur PRorR EC oF). A Canonical Book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the predictions of Zephaniah, the ſon of Cuſhi, and grand- 
ſon of Gedaliah. He is the ninth of the twelve leſſer prophets. 

Zephaniah was employed in the prophetick office, in the time of King Joſiah, 
before that prince had re-eſtabliſhed the worſhip of God, and the obſervation of 
the Law, in its purity, He propheſied a little after the captivity of the ten tribes, 
and before that of Judah; ſo that he was cotemporary with Jeremiah. | 

He freely publiſhes to the Jews, that what incenſed the divine wrath againſt 
them, was, their contempt of God's ſervice, their apoſtaſy, their treachery, their 
idolatry, their violence and rapine, and other enormities, which were obſervable in 
them, and their princes. Such high provocations as theſe rendered their deſtruction 
terrible, univerſal, and unavoidable: And then, as moſt of the prophets do, he 
mingles exhortations to repentance, as the only expedient in theſe circumſtances. 
He adds very ſevere threatnings againſt their enemies, and preſages their deſtruc- 
2 tion. He likewiſe ſupports the faithful with promiſes of the certain reſtauration of 

| the Church; of a releaſe from all their former preſſures and grievances; of a ceſ- 
fation from all their fears; of the continuance of the divine preſence and blefling. 
So that this ſhort prophecy contains in it all the others, and may juſtly be faid to 
be an abridgment of them. The ſtyle of this prophet is like that of Jeremiah ; 
of whom, St Ifidore obſerves, he ſeems to be the abbreviator. | 
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Z UINGLIANS. A branch of the antient Chriſtian Reformer or Pro- 
| teſtants, ſo called from their author Huldric Zuinglius, a divine of Switzerland, 
" who received the doctor's cap at Baſil in 150g. 8 3 
a” Soon after Luther had declared againſt he Church of Rome, Zuinglius, being 
then miniſter of the chief church at Zurich, fell in with him, and preached openly 
E | againſt indulgences, the maſs, the celibacy of the clergy, and other errors of the 
0 Church of Rome. What he differed from Luther in, concerned the Euchariſt: for 
interpreting hoc eſt corpus meum by hoc fignificat corpus meum, he maintained, that 
the bread and wine were only /ign:fications of the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt; 
whereas Luther held a Conſubtantiation. As to the matter of Grace, Zuinglius | 
ſeemed inclined to Pelagianiſm, in which he differed from Calvin, 
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ANN 


BUN A. So the Chriſtians of Abyſſinia, in Africa, call their noarines, 


ſovereign Pontiff, or Patriarch. The word ſignifies Our father. &. of the 

| | \ RW This Patriarch had formerly ſuch an extenſive authority, that 3 

1 W/O re dy, the king himſelf was not acknowledged as duly eſtabliſhed on his e T. 5. 
= 1 W throne, till he was firſt conſecrated by the hands of the Abuna. 


Y hut at preſent his power is very much abridged, conſiſting almoſt 
| ſolely in the ordination of inferior prieſts, Js 

The Abuna 1s repreſented as a perfect Ignoramus, and the prieſts he ordains as 
more illiterate than himſelf, and perſons of diſſolute lives. He is dependent on 
the patriarch of Alexandria, who conſtitutes and appoints ſuch perſon to be me- 
tropolitan of Abyſſinia as he thinks proper. And for this reaſon it is, that the 
L Abyfline prieſts mention in their prayers the patriarch of Alexandria before their 
= - own metropolitan, who, after his election, is accountable for his conduct, and 
the due adminiſtration of his office, to that patriarch, 


ANANTA PADMANABA U RAT AM. The name of a A. Rocrx, 
ſolemn feſtival of the Indian Bramins. It is celebrated annually on the 14th day Als: &c: of 


after the new moon of Auguſt, in order to obtain health in this life, and hap- a at 
ineſs in the next. 1 | 


The ſolemnity is performed on the bank of ſome river, whoſe waters are ſweet. 


. The Bramin, who officiates, takes a handful of long ſtraws, and makes them up 
2 into fourteen knots. This is tied about the right arm of the devotee; and this 1s 
. the principal ceremony of the feſtival. To encourage the people to the obſervance 
I of it, they relate, that the wife of a rich Bramin, who was wholly ignorant of this 
2 ceremony, going to waſh herſelf in a river, met with perſons, who were about to 


perform this ſolemnity. After enquiring into the reaſon of it, the girdle was tied 
about her arm, and ſhe returned home with it. Her huſband, ſeeing it, and being 
told how ſhe came by it, took it from her arm, and threw it into the fire : but he 
was puniſhed for ſo doing by loſing all his poſſeſſions in an inſtant. 


- ANNATES. A tax levied on the Chriſtian Clergy, and paid to the Pope. 
* It was a year's revenue, or tax upon the revenue of the firſt year of a vacant 
3 benefice. 

- Ever ſince the XIIth Century, ſome biſhops or abbots had, either by cuſtom or 
. particular privilege, received Annates or Firſt-fruits of the benefices belonging to 


* their patronage or juriſdiction. Thus, in the year 1126, Peter biſhop of Beavois 
* gave the Canons of the Church of St Quintin the Annates of all the prebends of 
- his cathedral, The court of Rome, which was always encroaching upon the liber- 
ties of the Church, ſoon found means to get the Annates into it's hands. John XXII 
ſecured the Annates of all vacant benefices, biſhoprics, and abbies excepted, for 
three years. His ſucceſſors improved this advantage, and took in the biſhops and 
abbots. But the payment of this tax was always grudged, and was warmly con- 
teſted in the council of Conſtance, An. 1414. The council of Baſil, in 1431, 
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forbad the payment of Annates; and the council of Bourges, in 1438, approved 


the decree of the ſynod of Baſil. To which we may add, it's being forbidden by 
ſeveral edicts of the French kings. | 


In England, the encroachment of the court of Rome, in this matter, went on 


23 Hen. viii, till the reign of Henry VIII, when an act was paſſed in relation to the payment 
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rationg upon which the ffarute was grounded. 
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ſtands for Florins, D. for Ducats, and Cr, for Crowns. 
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VANSLEB. 
Rel. dello 
Stato preſ. 


the Annates or firſt- fruits. The preamble ſets forth the reaſons and conſide- 
« As firſt, becauſe great ſums of 
money had been already drawn out of the kingdom upon this ſcore. The ſum 
is mentioned, and amounts to no leſs than a hundred and ſixty thouſand pound 
ſterling, ſince the ſecond year of King Henry VII. 

ce Secondly, This grievance was likely to export more treaſure ſhortly, becauſe 
many of the biſhops were very far advanced in life. 

« Thirdly, It is obſerved, theſe Annates were firſt granted for maintaining forces 
againſt the Infidels: It is therefore enacted, that this burthen ſhould be taken 
off, and no more payments made to the Pope, unleſs under the qualifications 
and Reſtrictions afterwards mentioned. To mention one of the limitations, 


viz. That the court of Rome may not think themſelves unrewarded for their 


trouble, in drawing up Bulls, ſcaling them in lead, &c. It was enacted, that 
five pounds in the hundred, according to the rate of the annual value of the 
biſhopricks, all charges deducted, might be allowed upon this confideration. 


To proceed. 5 
« And if any perſon elected to a biſhoprick, and preſented by the King to the 
Pope, ſhall be either denied or delayed in his Bulls, the King's highneſs may 
then preſent him to the archbiſhop of the province for his conſecration : And 


in caſe the ſaid archbiſhop ſhall delay the proceeding to this ſolemnity, for lack 


of Palls, Bulls, or other pretended requiſites, the perſon ſo named, ſhall be 
conſecrated and inveſted by any two biſhops of the realm, appointed by the 
king for the time being, for this purpoſe. And that every ſuch archbiſhop 
and biſhop ſo named, preſented, and conſecrated, ſhall be taken and reputed 
as perfect and compleat in every part of their character. e 

Here follow the rates, with which the Engliſh ſees were charged; in which F. 


Biſhoprick Paid 


10000 F. 
5000 F. 


Canterbury 
HBeſides for his Pall. 
London 3000 F. 
Wincheſter 12000 D. 
Ely 7000 D. 
Lincoln Fees 
Coventry and Lichfield 1 D. 
Saliſbury * 48 Cr. 
Bath and Wells 2440 D; 
Exeter 60oõoooο D. 
Norwich 5000 D. 
Worceſter 2000 F. 

Hereford 18000 F. 
Chicheſter 233 
Rocheſter 55 
St David 1500 F. 
 Landaff 700 F. 
Bangor 126 F. 
St Aſaph 126 F. 
York 10000 D. 
Beſides for his Pall 5000 D. 
Durbam gooo F. 
Carliſie 1000 F. 


APPARITION OF THE SAINTS. A feſtival obſerved by 


the Cophtes, or Chriſtians of Egypt, on account of a pretended appearance of 


dell Egitto. ſaints, during the ſpace of three days, in the Church of Gemiana. 
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"AST _ 33 
The ſituation of a chapel belonging to that church, and the manner in which 
4 objects are there reflected, are (we are told) the principal grounds of this ſuper- 


: ſition. The bigotted people improve all ſuch ſhadows, or reflected objects, as by 
? meer accident fall in with their prepoſſeſſed imaginations. Thus the appearance 
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. of a man on horſe-back is aſcribed to St George, becauſe that Saint is always re- 

5 preſented in that ſituation. During the three days of this feſtival, each devotee 

"2 invokes the Saint, whom the apparition in the church moſt nearly reſembles: and 

=] this act of devotion conſiſts of loud acclamations, and hymns in commemoration 

L | of the Saints, and is followed by ſplendid entertainments, and the higheſt expreſ- 

7 tons of mirth. 

| t$APOCALYPSE. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation of St John, is Brac 

L * writ (ſays a judicious modern writer) much in the ſame ſtyle as the Goſpel and 8 0 
3 * Epiſtles, and entertains and inſtructs the reader with variety of Chriſtian morals, defended. 
= and ſublime myſteries. From this noble book may be drawn reſiſtleſs proofs V. 1. . 
of our Saviour's eternal exiſtence ; the incommunicable attributes of eternity and 

L * infinite power are there plainly and directly applied to Jeſus the Son of God. 


It is in vain to look for more lofty deſcriptions or majeſtic images than you find 
in this ſacred book. Could the acclamations and hallelujahs of God's houſehold Apoc. ix. G 
be expreſſed with more propriety and magnificence than by the ſhouts of vaſt — xiv. 2, 
multitudes, the roaring of many waters, and the dreadful found of the loudeſt 
and ſtrongeſt thunders? And how tranſporting an entertainment muſt it be to 
the bleſſed, to have all the ſtrength of ſound tempered with all it's ſweetneſs and 
harmony, perfectly ſuited to their celeſtial ear, and moſt exalted taſte ! The de- 
ſcription of the Son of God in the 19th chapter is in all the pomp and gran- 
deur of language. We have every circumſtance and particular that is moſt proper 
to expreſs power and juſtice, majeſty and goodneſs ; to raiſe admiration and high 


* pleaſure, corrected with awe.” 


St Jerom ſays of the Revelation: © It has as many myſteries as words: I faid Epiſt. ad 
too little. In every word there is variety of ſenſes, and the excellency of the Paulin. 


book is above all praiſe, 
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ARTZEBURST. Among the Greek Chriſtians, is a faſt, ſaid to have cs, 
been inſtituted by one Sergius a heretic, in commemoration of a favourite dog, Preſent State 
that ſerved him and his followers in the capacity of a carrier or poſt. This dog ay 3 
being dead, the heretics accuſed the Orthodox of being the contrivers and pro- A 
moters of his death, and, as a teſtimony of their unfeigned ſorrow for his un- 
' timely end, ſet apart the Wedneſday and Friday in the eleventh week before 
Faſter, as a day of faſting and humiliation. 
The Orthodox, left they ſhould ſeem to countenance ſo ridiculous and impious 
5 a faſt, were diſpenſed with from faſting on thoſe two days; which otherwiſe they 
would have done, Wedneſdays and Fridays for the generality being faſt-days 
4 throughout the year. _ - 
Artzeburſt, in the Armenian language, ſignifies a meſſenger or carrier. 
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SCHEPF, 
Hiſt, Lapon. 


AIV A. An idol of the Laplanders, adored as the Lord of light 
and heat. Some think it is the ſun; others that it is fire. Some 
MM relate, that the great deity Thor was called by theſe people Tiermes 

mM EX NV or Aijeke, when they called upon him to preſerve their lives, and 
WY TRE Wl to ſecure them from the inſults of the Demons ; but that they 
2) 6 named him Baiva too. For, to this very day, they have not a 
particular idol for this god ; whether it be becauſe he is viſible enough of him- 
ſelf, or, as ſome will have it, that Thor and Baiva are the ſame deity adored for 
different reaſons. | 


BANIANS. Idolaters, who have ſpread themſelves in all the provinces of 


the Eaſt-Indies, but more numerous in the kingdom of Cambaya or Gazarate, 


than in any other place. They believe there is a God, who created heaven and 
earth, and yet worſhip the devil, whom they believe to have been created to govern 


the world and plague mankind. They have no light in their country temples, 


but that of lamps, which burn day and night, and no other ornaments but the 


pictures of beaſts and devils painted upon the walls. But their moſques in their 


Cities are well furniſhed with filver, ivory, ebony, and marble ſtatues. They re- 
preſent the devil under a very dreadful ſhape, and their manner of worſhip is this; 
the Bramin, or prieſt of the place, ſeats himſelf near the altar, and gets up at ſome 
times to pray, and to mark ſuch, as come to adore the devil, with a yellow 
mark on their foreheads; the ſtuff uſed by them for it being a compoſition of 


water, red-wood, and rice pulverized. They wear their hair ſhort, but their heads 
are not ſhaved. The Mohammedans uſe them as the Chriſtians do the Jews. 
They are a ſort of people who underſtand buſineſs pretty well, and trade in al! 


things but living creatures ; but theſe they will not meddle with, leſt they ſhould 
ſell their friends fouls; for they believe the Metempfychoſis. The Engliſh and 


Dutch make uſe of them for their interpreters and factors in ſeveral parts of the 


Indies. They agree in this with the Mohammedans, that they think the chiefeſt 
part of religion conſiſts in the purification and cleanſing of their bodies ; for which 
reaſon they bathe themſelves every day, and hold a ſtraw in their hand, which 


is given them by the Bramin to keep evil ſpirits off, and the Bramin preaches to 


them while they are waſhing themſelves. 

They are divided into eighty-three principal ſects, and theſe ſubdivided into an 
infinite number of others, fince each family has its particular ſuperſtition, the four 
chief are the Ceurawath, Samarath, Biſnow, and Goeghy. 


+BENEFICE. To this article I ſhall add the following table of the num- 
ber of all the benefices in England, with their ſeveral values. 1 


Tke number of all the benefices in England, 8803. 
Whereof 


Impropriations at the taxations of the firſt 8 
fruits, with Vicarages endowed. 390 


Parſonages impropriated ſince the taxation, 41 
in all 3277 


whereof Rectories of 20 
Livings diſcharged Nobles, and un- 
under 4543 Jof firſt fruits þviz.y der 1083. Vica- 
10 J. by Act of rages of 10 J. and 

Parl. 2978. under 1895. 


Livings 


1 
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Livings of 10 J. and Parſonages 


527 


I ANY ; 

under 20 Marks. 445 | Vicarages 540 

Livings of 20 Marks, Parſonages 1134 

and under 20 J. | 4245 Vicarages 490 

Livings of 20 J. and Parſonages 414 

under 26 /. 593 Vicarages 17 

Livings of 26 J. and Parſonages 163 

under 30 l. | — Vicarages 43 

Livings of 30 J. and > 18 Parſonages 188 

under 40 /. Vicarages 60 

© : Livings of 40 J. and , Parſonages 115 
5 es upwards. 44 Vicarages 29 
5 | Total Parſonages 5567 
3 Vicarages 3230 
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S. BLA S IU S'S DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved on 
the third of February. | | 
1 We are told, in the Saliſbury Breviary, that, when this Saint came to be be- 
| headed, he prayed to God as follows: O God, hear me thy ſervant, that if any 
7 one remembring me, ſhall fall down and worſhip thee ; if any fiſh-bone, or any 
| © other bone, ſhall ſtick in his throat; or if he fall into any infirmity, tribulation, 
or danger; receive, O Lord, I beſeech thee, his requeſt. To which the Lord 
anſwered, © I will fulfil thy petition. The invocation of this Saint is eſteemed 
a preſent remedy in the above-mentioned caſe. And Ribadeneira tells us, that a 
Greek phyſician, who uſed to preſcribe it, directs, that, taking ſuch perſons by 
the throat, theſe words muſt be pronounced with a loud voice; Blaſſus, the martyr 
and ſervant of Chriſt Feſus, Jays, thou bone, either come up, or elſe go down. 


2 BOIA'S, Prieſts of the Caribbee iſlands. The candidates for this prieſt- La Bozo, 
* hood pals thro' a pretty ſevere diſcipline, being obliged from their infancy to on e 
BY ſtain from ſeveral kinds of meats, and to live moſt of their time upon bread and _ 
water in a little hut, where they are viſited by no body but their maſters, who 
>. make frequent inciſions in their ſkin. Beſides which, they often give them to- 
. bacco- juice, which purges them violently; and this is done to free them from all 
* terreſtrial uncleanneſs, and to prepare them for the reception of the Chemen or 
3 good Spirit. Laſtly, they rub their bodies over with gum, which they afterwards 
cover with feathers, in order, they ſay, to make them exact and diligent in their 
function. . | 5 
The Boia's are likewiſe the phyſicians of theſe people. When any one is ſick 
he ſends for one of theſe Medico-Prieſts in the night time, who immediately com- 
mands the fire to be put out. Then he goes into a corner, and orders the patient 
to be brought to him; then he ſmoaks a leaf of tobacco, part of which he bruiſes 
15 in his hands, and, ſnapping his fingers at the ſame time, blows what he has 
4 rubbed into the air. The odour of this perfume brings the Chemen or good ſpirit, 
2 who acquaints the Boia with the proper remedy for the patient's diſeaſe. If the 
= patient recovers, he makes a feaſt, and preſents oblations, which the Boia takes 
poſſeſſion of. But if he finds no relief from the preſcription, the Boia reſumes his 
prieſtly function, and, telling the patient that his god deſires his company in the 
other world, very gravely adviſes him to prepare for his journey. 


I -CAPITULAKIES: 


"" CHI 


2ZAPITULARIES. Ordinances of the kings of France; 
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of the Church, and were drawn up by the advice of an aſſembly of 


were articles that the prelates made and publiſhed, to ſerve as in- 


ſtructions to the clergy of their dioceſes; ſo that, at laſt, this 


name of Capitularies was given to all the articles, which related to Eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. N 


Thoſe of Charlemain, and Lewis the Meek, were collected in four books by 


the abbot Angeſiſus: thoſe of King Lothaire, Charles and Lewis, ſons of Lewis 
the Meek, were collected by Bennet the Levite, or Deacon, in three books, to 


which there have been ſince four or five additions. Father Simon has publiſhed 


thoſe of Charles the Bald in particular. Mr Baluze has publiſhed a treaty on this 
ſubject, which is much perfecter than any we had before. . 


PURCKAS, CAUSAY. An inferior or ſubordinate deity of the Chineſe, to whom they 
aſcribe the government of the loweſt part of the heavens, as alſo the power of 


life and death. This god has three miniſtring ſpirits ſubſervient to him, called 


Tanquam, Tjuiquam, and Teiquam. The firſt ſends down rain to refreſh the 
earth: the ſecond is their Neptune, or god of the ſeas, and the third preſides over 
births, directs all their rural concerns, and is their god of war. TOE 


3 CHIAPPE N. An idol of the ſavage inhabitants of the valley of Tunia, 
near Panama. He is their god of war: for, before they ſet out to fight, they 
facrifice ſlaves and priſoners in honour of him, and beſmear the body of the idol 
with the blood of the victims. They ſeldom go on any enterprize, without firſt 
conſulting Ch:appen ; for which purpoſe they undergo a penance for two months, 
during which time they abſtain from all commerce with women, and from ſalt. 


13 CH EME NS. So the inhabitants of the Caribbee iſlands call certain Genii 

Relation of or Spirits, whom they ſuppoſe to watch over the concerns of men. They ima- 

ee, gine, that each man has a Chemen to himſelf. They offer the firſt-fruits of every 
thing to the Chemens, and they place theſe offerings at one corner of their huts, 
on a table made of ruſhes. Here, they pretend, the Spirits aſſemble, to eat and 
drink theſe oblations; as a proof which, they affirm, that they hear the veſſels, 
in which the preſents are laid, move up and down, as alſo the noiſe which the 
mouths of theſe deities make at the time of their eating. 


3 CHITOM BE. So the negroes of Congo, Angola, &c. call the ſovereign 
ior. deſcriz. Pontiff, or ſupreme head of their religion. He is reverenced after a very ſingular 
de Congo, &. manner, and looked as a deity, or at leaſt a being ſomewhat more than mortal. 
| He is preſented with the firſt-fruits of all the products of the earth. Supplica- 

tions are made to him for his ſpiritual benediction of the harveſt ; and acccord- 


ingly he always bleſſes the ſeed, and the ground, before they preſume to ſow it. 
The 


wherein are many heads or articles, which regard the government 


biſhops. The original of the word comes from Capitula, which 


A, 
4x) 


CIT ” 
The Chitombe conſtantly keeps up a facred fire, at which a conſiderable quin- | 


tity of brands are kindled, and afterwards diſtributed among the Sovi's or governors 
of provinces, who are incapable of exerciſing their authority, till they are poſſeſſed 
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4 of them. The Sovi's attend the levy of the Chitombe, and proſtrate themſelves 
S before him ; whilſt the people, who accompany them, proſtrating themſelves at 
$ the ſame time, implore his holineſs, to receive their governors under his patronage 
. and protection. Then the pontiff ſprinkles water and duſt upon the Sovi's, and 


extending them upon their backs, walks over them backwards and forwards ſeveral 
times, treading upon their breaſts, and making them ſwear, in that humble poſture, 
to be implicitly ſubſervient to his orders and deciſions. 

If the Chitombe ſhould prove guilty of the moſt flagrant crime imaginable, no 
perſon whatever has any power to judge or correct him. When he viſits his 
dioceſe, they make a general preparation to receive him, by a ſtrict abſtinence 
from all unlawful pleaſures. Such as are married muſt even refrain from the con- 
verſation of their wives, whilſt he is viſiting his flock. The Negroes are of opi- 
nion, that, ſhould their pontiff die a natural death, it would prove of fatal con- 
ſequence to the whole race of mankind: for which reaſon, when they think 
him paſt all hopes of recovery, the perſon appointed to ſucceed him is empowered 
to ſtrangle him, or diſpatch him in ſuch decent manner as he thinks moſt 


I proper. 
CHOUBRE T. A feſtival, obſerved by the Mohammedans of India; on Tuxvrxor. 


which they commemorate the examination of departed ſouls by the good angels, 
who write down all the good actions they have done in this life, whilſt the bad 
angels write all the bad ones. This, they believe, is peruſed by God: for which 
reaſon, at this ſeaſon, they examine themſelves, ſay a few prayers, give alms, &c. 
But, flattering themſelves, that their account will be clear, and wrote down in the 
= book of life, they end the ſolemnity with illuminations and bonefires, treating, 
z and making preſents to each other. 5 | 
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2 +CHRISTMAS-DAY. In the Romiſh Church, there is a particular P::cana, 
: office, for the nine days devotion, which immediately precedes the feſtival of Praxis cerem. 
Chriſtmas. This, according to the interpreters of myſteries, repreſents the nine 
months pregnancy of the bleſſed Virgin. It was firſt celebrated, we are told, 
under the pontificate of Pope Vitalian, at the time of the council of Toledo, 
An. 694. ; ſince which it has always been obſerved in Spain, and eſtabliſhed in 
moſt parts of Italy. During this nine days devotion, the image of the bleſſed = 
Virgin is ſet upon the altar. _ | 
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CIT U. A ſolemn feſtival, formerly obſerved by the Peruvians, on the firſt Garcir as- 

day of the Moon of September, after the Equinox. 3 

It was looked upon as a day of general luſtration. The people prepared them- Peru. 
ſelves for it by faſting twenty-four hours, and abſtaining from all commerce with 
women. They made a kind of dough or paſte, mixed with blood; which they 
drew from between the eye-brows and noſtrils of young children; and with this 
they rubbed their heads, faces, ſtomachs, ſhoulders, arms, and thighs, having firſt 
waſhed their bodies all over. This purification was intended to drive away diſ- 
eaſes and all kinds of infirmities They likewiſe rubbed the door-poſts of their 
houſes with the paſte, and left ſome of it ſticking, to ſhew, that the houſe was 
purified, The high-prieſt performed the ſame ceremony in the palace, and in the 
temple of the Sun, whilſt the inferior prieſts purified the chapels and other ſacred 
places. The moment the Sun began to appear, they fell to worſhipping it. One 
of the royal family preſented himſelf in the great ſquare at Cuſco, magnificently 
dreſſed, having a lance in his hand adorned with feathers of various colours, and 
enriched with a great number of gold rings. This Inca joined himſelf with four 
others, armed likewiſe with lances, which he touched with his own; and this 
was a kind of conſecration of them. He then declared, that the fun had made 
choice of them to drive away diſeaſes and infirmities. Then theſe four miniſters 
of the ſun viſited the ſeveral quarters of the city ; upon which occaſion every body 
came out of their houſes, ſhook their garments, and rubbed their heads, faces, 
arms, and thighs, Theſe ceremonies of purification were accompanied with great 
Vor. II. 6 8 acclamations 
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T. 6. tain Religious Societies or Clubs, which conſiſt of perſons of various ſects and 
perſuaſions, but agreeing in one article, namely, in acknowledging the Scriptures 
to be divinely inſpired. T heſe meetings are eſtabliſhed in ſeveral towns of Hol- 
land, Frieſlapd, and Weſt-Frieſland ; at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Harlem, Leyden, 
Groninghen, Leewarden, &c. and particularly at Rhynſberg, a village near Leyden, 
where they have been ſettled above an hundred years. 

In theſe clubs, every one has a right to ſpeak his ſentiments, whether he be 
churchman or layman ; but women have not the fame privilege. Their devout 
exerciſes begin with reading a canticle or pſalm, which is afterwards ſung. Then 
they join in prayer; which being done, the text for the ſubject of their Chriſtian 
entertainment is read, and the brethren preſent invited to deliver their opinions 
freely upon it, according to the rules of the club. When all have done ſpeaking, 


the ceremony is concluded with a ſuitable application and prayer. Theſe aflemblies 


are generally held twice every week, on Sundays and Wedneſdays; and no one 
is excluded, or reputed a heretic, but ſuch as lead vitious and diſorderly lives. 
Theſe Clubs began about the year 1619, and owe their riſe to the ſpirit of 
_ perſecution, which then reigned in Holland. Three brothers called Vander Codde, 
were the firſt founders of theſe meetings. They were either huſbandmen, or 
tanners; but were well verſed in the Scripture, and lead a moral ſober life. The 
firſt of theſe Clubs was eſtabliſhed at Warmand, where one of the Vander Coddes 
lived. This meeting was ſoon removed to Rynſberg, where it increaſed conſi- 
derably ; and ſeveral other places of Holland ſoon followed the example. As to 
the Rynſburghers, they are made up of Mennonites, Remonſtrants, Calviniſts, 
Lutherans, &c. who from all parts aſſemble at Rhynſberg, as the Jews did here- 
tofore at Jeruſalem. They aſſemble only twice a year, at Whitſuntide, and the 
laſt Sunday in Auguſt. ” 


SPOXDAN: CONDORMIENTES. [Tat.] So hiſtorians call a ſect, which ſprang 
ad ann. 1233. up in Germany, about the year 1233. They were diſciples of a certain Jew, 
whoſe name is unknown. He was of Toledo in Spain, and had retired into 
Germany, to the neighbourhood of Cologn ; where he built a kind of caſtle, to 
which he gave the name of a Synagogue. He was very rich, and by his libe- 
ralities drew after him a great number of followers. Thus he formed a ſect, called 
the Condormientes, becauſe they ſlept together without diſtinction, the brother with 

the ſiſter, the father with the daughter, and the mother with the ſon. . 
The Toledon practiſed the magic art, and dealt in oracles. He cauſed an idol 
to be ſet up, behind which one of his confederates ſtood concealed, and uttered 


ſuch oracles as his maſter ſuggeſted to him. But, we are told, a certain prieſt 


having preſented the hoſt before this image, it fell to the ground, and was broken 
in pieces. Gregory IX wrote to the princes of Germany to root out this impious 
ſect; and Conrad, Inquiſitor General of the Minorites, cauſed ſeveral of them to 
be ſeized and burnt ; for which he was aſſaſſinated by the partiſans of a rich lord, 
who had embraced that ſect, 
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9 1 DAB AI BA. 


AB AI B A. An idol of the ſavage inhabitants of Panama. This pus cuas. 
==-\ \ goddeſs was of mortal extraction, and, having led a very virtuous 

life on earth, was deified after her death, and called by thoſe 
idolaters the mother of God. When it thunders or lightens, they 

ſay, Dabaiba is angry. They burn flaves by way of facrifice to 
this deity, and worſhip her by faſting three or four days together, 

cts of devotion, ſuch as ſighs, groans, extaſies, and the like. 


DAMIA, The name of the heathen goddeſs, as alſo of her prieſteſs. Al rx. ab 
The ſacrifice, which was always offered in private houſes, with windows and Alex. |- 6. 
doors ſhut, was called Damium. No man, nor picture of a male, was ſuffered 

to be preſent, nor women to reveal what paſſed. They ſpent nine days and 
nights in this feſtival, magnificently apparelled; danced, ſung, and took what 
liberty they pleaſed. This Damia was ſaid to be the wife of Faunus, and ſo chaſte, 
that ſhe never ſaw, nor heard, any other man than her huſband, 


DOCTRINE (CHRISTIAN). A religious congregation, fo called, founded 
by Cæſar de Bus, born in Provence in France. It was inſtituted to catechiſe the 
people, according to the Papiſt way, and was approved by Clement VIII. And 
Paul V permitted thoſe teachers to make vows, and united them to the regular 
. clerks of Somaſca, but they afterwards made a diſtinct congregation by Innocent X, 
2 in 1647, under a particular French General. They have three provinces in 
* France, viz. that of Avignon, of Paris, and of Thoulouſe. | 
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Ez IST LES OF Sr PAUL. The author of the Sacred 
5 I Clafics defended, &c. giving the character of St Paul, fays : 
ne: e What can be faid worthy of him? How ſhall we begin, or 
13) [INS © where ſhall we end? Shall we admire this noble preacher and 
champion of the croſs for his perfect knowledge of religion; 
— jr the copiouſneſs and variety of his ſtyle; for the loftineſs 
* of his thought; for the dexterity of his addreſs ; for the wonderful extent of 
his genius; or the more admirable comprehenſion of his charity? He has every 
_ © Charm of eloquence in his writings ; and, when there is occaſion, ſhews him- 

<* ſelf maſter of every ſtyle. 80 
The Epiſtles of St Paul are inſtructive and learned, perſuaſive and noble: 
© his expreſſion is grave and lofty, unconſtrained and methodical, ſententious and 
full of moving figures. With what winning charity and mildneſs does he temper 
© his rebukes and reproofs? The vehemence and force of his diſcourſe has a happy 
* and equal mixture of prudence and pleaſure ; and when he moſt exerts his au- 
© thority, he always moſt expreſſes his humility. | 
© St Paul was learned, not in the Law only, but the traditions which more 
© openly taught the reſurrection and the good things of a future life. He knew 
the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Latin tongues z and had read their poets. ' 


 Txrovorer EUTUCHITES. Chriſtian Heretics of the IIId century, fo called, from 

hiſt. I. 1. c. 1. the Greek e7Vyer, which ſignifies to //ve without pain or in pleaſure. 

This name was given them, becauſe they held, that our ſouls are placed in our 

bodies only to honour the angels, who created them; that our ſouls ought to be 

| afflicted at nothing, and to rejoice equally in vice as in virtue: becauſe to grieve, 

| would be to diſhonour the angels their creators. They held likewiſe, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was not the ſon of the great God, but of a certain unknown god, 
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ONTINALIA [Lat]. A feſtival of the antient Romans, yaseo. 
celebrated on the 13th of November, in honour of the nymphs, 

xy, Who preſided over Fountains and wells. 

The ceremony was performed by throwing noſegays into the 
Fountains, and crowning the wells with flowers. 5 


Fortune was dug up, in Lancaſhire, by the river Medlock, in the year 1612. Britannia, by 


Dr Gibſon, 
FoR TUN v. 2. P. 965. 
CoN SERVA | 
T RICI 
L. SENECIA 
Nius MAR 


Tivs 2 LEG 
VI. Vier. 


It ſeems to be an altar, dedicated to Fortune by Lucius Senecianus Martius, the 
third governor or commander in the ſixth legion, which remained at Vork in the 
time of Severus's being there, after he had vanquiſhed Albinus, General of the 
Britons, and reduced their ſtate under his obedience. This legion was ſirnamed 


Vit rIX, 


FORTY HOURS. So the Roman Catholics call a ſolemn act of de- p:;can a, 
votion, performed on the Monday after Sexageſima, in the oratory of St Francis Cerem. Ec- 
Xavier, at Rome, with ornaments, illuminations, and an excellent concert of © em- 
muſic. The Sacrament is expoſed on the altar, and two prieſts pray inceſſantly 
before it, till they are relieved by two more, and ſo on, till forty hours are ex- 

Pired : whence this piece of religion is called the Prayer of forty hours. And, 
in order to give this pious meeting a more ſolemn air, every family is obliged to 
beſtow an hour at it; ſo that there is a conſtant throng of people attending it. 


FUD O. A favourite idol of the Japaneſe. Fudo had been an illuſtrious x «15555, 
faint of the Jammaboſian Order: and the penance he choſe to perform was, to Hitt. Japan. 
fit all day long in the middle of a large fire, which, they pretend, had no power “ 3. © 5. 
to hurt him. ORR TIT 21006 £1 er e Ks 

Before this idol ſtands a burning lamp, ſupplied with the oil of an Inari, 
which is a venemous water-lizard. It is in the preſence of Fudo, that they acquit 
themſelves of all the crimes laid to neir charge. The idol is ſeated in the middle 
of a good fire, and the trial is made in the very houſe, where the fact is ſup- 
poſed to have been committed. Here they firſt make uſe of a ſimple conjuration 
only, which conſiſts in the pronouncing ſome myſterious words. If the evidence, 
by virtue of this ſimple conjuration, is not ſufficiently clear, they proceed to the 
Ordeal by fire; that is, they make the party accuſed walk three times, with his 


feet bare, over a parcel of burning coals. If he paſſes thro' without receiving any 


damage, he is immediately declared innocent; otherwiſe he is condemned as 
guilty. 


Volk. II. 8 GEREAHS. 
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KNox's de- 
ſcription of 
Ceylan. 


E REA H 8. 80 the inhabitants of the land of Ceylan call 
N \ts certain planets, which they hold to be ſo many deities that over- 
rule their fortunes. They aſcribe ſuch a divine power to theſe 
 Gereahs, that neither God nor devil can prevent their favourites 
om being rich and happy. When they worſhip the Gereahs, 
— From make as many images of potter's clay, as they imagine there 
are "date diſpoſed to do them miſchief. Theſe images are made in a variety of 
monſtrous forms, and painted with divers colours. An entertainment is made, 
accompanied with the beating of drums. This ceremony is ſolemnized in the 
night, and the devotees dance tili the breaking of the day. Then the images are 


flung into the high road, and the remains of the teaſt diſtributed among the 
populace. 


Gl SBARIN 22 An TT of prieſthood, among the antient He- 
brews, appointed for the ſervice of the temple. 

The Gizbarin were not to be leſs than three, and they were as ſubſtitutes to 
the Immarcalin. Theſe men were the firſt receivers and treaſurers of all things, 
that belonged, and were dedicated, to the treaſury of the temple ; as, the half- 
ſhekel money of every Iſraelite, the veſſels offered to the ſervice, things vowed or 
devoted, &c. They ſtated the price of the redemption, and received the mone 
What they received they were to account for to the ſeven Immarcalin ; and both 
theſe, and the Immarcalin, to the Katholikin ; and all under the inſpection of the 
high-prieſ and Sagan. See IMMARCALIN, KATHOLIKIN, and SAGAN. 


G O RT HEN IAN S. A particular ſect of the antient Samaritans, They 
held almoſt the ſame maxims as the Eſſenes. See EssENEs. 

The Gorthenians probably had their name from Gortina, a province of Aſia, 
of which mention is made in che 1ſt Book of the Maccabees, ch. xv. Theodoret 
looks upon the Gorthenians as diſciples of Simon Magus ; which ſhews, they 
were not diſtinguiſhed by any particular error, but rather had fallen into all ſorts 
of errors. But Euſebius ranks them among the Jewiſh Schiſmatics, and Epipha- 
nius as expreſßly calls them Samaritans. See SAMARITANS, 


De fab. hæret. 
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XERE S-MARTIA. Among the Romans, was the goddeſs Fssrus. 
=== [Ay of Heirs, reputed one of Mars's companions, and ſirnamed Martia, 
==| ff becauſe of the frequent occaſions given to war by inheritances and 


<4) 
} 
j 


ſucceſſions. | 
W As ſoon as an inheritance fell to any perſon, he went immedi- 
W ately to pay homage and facrifice to this goddeſs, and to thank her. 


HOLY-LAND. I hall here ſet down a ſhort deſcription, and hiſtory, 
of this country, which was inhabited by God's peculiar people the Jews, and in 
which the author of our moſt holy religion was born. 
The Holy Land, firſt called the land of Canaan, and the land of Promiſe, lies josxru. An- 
in Aſia, near the moſt weſtern part of that quarter of the world, and is bounded dia- Jud. 
on the Eaſt by Arabia Deſerta, from which it is partly divided by mount Gilead Cx vs, de 


and mount Arnon ; on the Weſt, or rather North-weſt, by the fartheſt end of Os 
the Mediterranean ſea, and ſome of that part of Syria called Phœnicia; on the 


North, or North-Eaſt, by the reſt of Syria, from which it is divided by Anti- 
Libanus and mount Hermon; and on the ſouth and fouth- weſt, by Arabia Petræa, 


and particularly by that part of it called Idumæa. 


It's ſituation is in a very warm climate, between zo degrees 4 minutes, and 


33 degrees 2 minutes of northern latitude; and between 64 degrees 49 minutes, 
and 68 degrees 20 minutes of longitude; being in length, from the northern parts 


of Galilee to the ſouthern parts of Judea, about 200 Engliſh miles; and in breadth, 
from the eaſtern parts of Perza to the weſtern parts of Samaria, about half as 
much, and in ſome places leſs: So that it contained a ſpot of land not half fo 
large as the kingdom of England. Yet, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of the 
limits, and the heat of the climate, it ſurpaſſed all countries in the world in fer- 


tility and pleaſantneſs, being a land abounding with the moſt delicious fruits and 


choiceſt grains, repleniſhed with beautiful hills and fountains, with luxurious 


vales and plains, and pleaſant groves and foreſts ; filled with ſuch numbers of rich 


cities and towns, and bleſt with ſuch a ſweet temperature of air, that God thought 
fit to aſſign it for the habitation of his elect people, and promiſed it to the Father 
of the Faithful, and his poſterity. | 5 
This country is divided into two unequal parts by the river Jordan, and two 
lakes, which are called the ſea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. Jordan runs almoſt 
from north to ſouth, or rather from north eaſt to ſouth weſt; but that part of the 


country, which lies on the weſt, or north-weſt fide of this river, is the largeſt 


and moſt fertile. 

The firſt inhabitants of this land were principally deſcended from Canaan, the 
fourth ſon of Ham, or Cham, one of the three ſons of Noah, from whom this 
country was called the land of Canaan : for, immediately after the confuſion of 
languages at Babel, and not much above a hundred years after the flood, Canaan, 
with his eleven ſons, paſſed through Syria and Phœnicia, and took poſſeſſion of 
almoſt all that part of the country on the weſt fide of Jordan, afterwards ſpread- 
ing themſelves partly on the other fide of the river. Five of his ſons were left 
to inhabit Phenicia, and the coaſts of Syria; and from the other ſix, together with 
himſelf, ſprang ſeveral remarkable nations, who, for their fins afterwards, by divine 
appointment, were to be utterly extirpated ; namely, the Canaanites, the Amorites, 
the Jebuſites, the Hittites, the Hivites, the Perizzites, and Girgaſhites, of ws 
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partly to mix with them; as particularly the Philiſtines on the weſtern coaſts, a gi- 


part of the Midianites and Edomites, deſcendants of Midian and Eſau, both inha- 


their land, had a right to redeem it at any time; and they, who were unable to 
The northern parts of the country were given to the tribe of Aſer, Napthali, 
Zabulon, and Iſſachar; the middle parts to that of Ephraim, and the half-tribe of 


Manaſſeh. Levi, which made a thirteenth tribe, being ſet apart for the ſpecial 


Jews, Ezra the high-prieſt, by a ſolemn act, reſtored ſanctity to the land; and 
queſt: but they vainly imagine, that the Meſſiah, whoſe coming they expect, ſhall 


call the th:rd entrance. 


HOL 


the three firſt were the moſt potent. The numbers of theſe people increaſing, their 
families were ſubdivided into many inferior branches and ſovereignties; ſo that, 
when Joſhua entered this land, he found above thirty kings amongſt them. Beſides 
which, they gradually admitted ſeveral other nations to be their neighbours, and 


gantic people of the race of Mizraim, the ſecond fon of Cham; the Moabites and 
Ammonites beyond Jordan, both deſcendants of Lot by his own daughters; with 


biting the ſouthern parts and borders of Arabia. 

Theſe nations daily increaſed in wealth and numbers, and lived ſurrounded with 
plenty and pleaſures, though not free from frequent wars and conteſts among them- 
ſelves: yet they never met with any dangerous or fatal diſturbance till near eight 
hundred years after the firſt plantation of the land ; when the Hebrews, under their 
great commander Joſhua, took forcible poſſeſſion of it, ſubdued theſe people, and, 
in a few ages, enſlaved and deſtroyed all the old inhabitants. 

The country, being in a great meaſure reduced by Joſhua, was divided into 
twelve parts, or portions, among the deſcendants of the twelve ſons of Jacob. 
The whole land was divided into ſo many equal ſhares as there were tribes, a due 
reſpect being had to their number; and the portion of every tribe was to be deter- 
mined by lot. There were two diſtributions made ; one of the whole country into 
twelve parts, and another of each of thoſe parts among the ſeveral families that were 
in each tribe. For this purpoſe Joſhua numbered the families in every tribe, and, 
according to the number of perſons, gave to every family a certain proportion of 
lands, and exactly preſcribed the bounds of them. This Agrarian law was ap- 
pointed by Moſes, before the land of Canaan was ſubdued ; a law, whereby all the 
poſſeſſors were reſtrained from transferring their full property unto another, by ſale, 
or any ſort of contract whatſoever: for they, who were forced by poverty to ſell 


redeem it, received it freely again at the feaſt of jubilee, 


Manaſſeh; the ſouthern parts to thoſe of Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon; and 
the country beyond Jordan to thoſe of Reuben, Gad, and the other half-tribe of 


ſervice of God, was diſperſed among all the other tribes; had forty-eight cities, the 


tenths of all the profits of the land, with many other great advantages and privi- 
| leges; and by that means was more liberally provided for than the reſt of the 


tribes : but, though they had no whole country allotted to them, as the others had, 
yet, in the countries afterwards ſubdued by ſome kings of Iſrael, they had their 
portion aſſigned them with the reſt of the Hebrews. Bo 
Thus did the Hebrews take poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, which had been aſ- 
ſured to them by the word of God about four hundred and ſeventy years before. 
The Talmudiſts, when they ſpeak of the Holy Land, particularly mention the ſo- 
lemn conſecration of it. They tell us, that, when Joſhua took poſſeſſion of the 
country, he ſolemnly conſecrated all the walled cities. This they call the firft. en- 
trance: But, when the people were captivated by the Babylonians, and carried be- 
yond Euphrates, the country became defiled ; and therefore, after the return of the 


this was the ſecond entrance. The country was again profaned by the Roman con- 
ſubdue the land, and reſtore it to it's purity by a third conſecration, which they 


Under this diviſion the Holy Land continued, till the apoſtacy of the ten tribes 
from the houſe of David; and then it was diſtinguiſhed into the kingdom of Judah, 
and the kingdom of Iſrael. The kingdom of Judah contained all the ſouthern part 
of the land, and about a fourth of the whole, being about an hundred miles in 
length, and ſixty in breadth, conſiſting of the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 3 
and ſo much of Dan and Simeon as lay intermixed with Judah; it's royal city 1 
being Jeruſalem, in the tribe of Benjamin. The kingdom of Iſrael included all the 1 
northern and middle parts of the land, together with the country beyond Jordan, 1 
conſiſting of the reſt of the tribes; the royal city, during the time of this king- 
dom's continuance, being Samaria in the tribe of Ephraim, not much above 8 
| 3 | miles 


HOL 
miles north-eaſt of Jeruſalem. But this diſtinction ceaſed, when Salmanaſſer, the 
king of Aſſyria, carried the ten tribes away captive, and planted other nations in 
their room. 

The Holy Land, falling under the dominion of the Syrian kings, received ano- 
ther name, and was called Paleſtine, from the Philiſtines, a powerful nation in thoſe 
parts; a name firſt found in the hiſtorian Herodotus, but generally uſed in ſucceed- 
ing times by the Greeks and Romans. The country was then divided into five 
diſtinct provinces, three on the weſt fide, and two in the country beyond Jordan : 
1. Galilee, the moſt northern province, bordering upon Syria and Phœnicia, and 
containing the old habitation of the four tribes of Aſer, Napthali, Zabulon, and Iſ- 
ſachar; being divided into the upper and lower, and about 85 miles in length, and 
70 in breadth. 2. Samaria, on the ſouth of Galilee, and bordering upon the Me- 


diterranean Sea, containing the old ſettlement of the tribe of Ephraim, and half of 


Manaſſch; being about 75 miles in length, and near 50 in breadth. 3. Judea, 
ſouth, or rather ſouth-weſt of Samaria, containing the territories of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, together with Dan and Simeon ; being almoſt the ſame with 
the old kingdom of Judah, and about 100 miles in length, and 60 in breadth. 


Beyond Jordan were, 4. Traconitis, on the eaſt of Galilee, bordering upon Syria, 


and containing the country poſſeſſed by the other half of Manaſſeh, being leſs fruit- 
ful than the reſt, and about 70 miles in length, and 50 in breadth. 5. Peræa 
(which name was ſometimes given to all that country beyond Jordan) on the ſouth 
of Traconitis, and eaſt of Samaria and Judea, containing the lands allotted to the 
two tribes of Gad and Reuben, and ſomewhat more; being about 110 miles in 


length, and near 60 in breadth, 


This was the diviſion of the whole land, which continued to our Saviour's time, 


when another province was added by the Romans to this country, called Idumea, 


which took in ſome of the ſouthern parts of Judea, and part of Arabia. Of theſe 


five provinces the Jews poſſeſſed only that called Judea, and for a conſiderable ſpace 


not all that, being hated and oppreſſed by all their neighbours; eſpecially the power- 
ful nations of Egypt and Syria, two great branches of the Macedonian or Grecian 
empire. 5 FI : 1 

Compared with this, all countries under heaven were, by the Jews, eſteemed 


polluted and unholy, excepting a part of Syria, by which they underſtood the terri- 


tory oppoſite to Meſopotamia, to the weſt of Euphrates, which was conquered by 
David, and added to the kingdom of Iſrael. This land was indulgea in ſome ſin- 


gular privileges, it being an eſtabliſhed rule, that, to purchaſe an eſtate in Syria, 


was the ſame as if it lay in the ſuburbs of Jeruſalem. It was obliged to pay tithes, 
and bound to obſerve the rights of the ſabbatical year; but it was not allowed to 
provide the two wave loaves to be offered at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and ſome other 


oblations, that were peculiar to the land of Iſrael: a ſpot of earth highly honoured 
by the care of providence, and eſteemed ſo ſacred among the Jews, in all ages, long 
after their diſperſion, that, in the time of Adrian, the Roman Emperor, it was 
prohibited by a public decree, ratified by the ſenate, for any Jew to come even 


within the ſight of Judea, leaſt the view of their native ſoil ſhould inſpire them 
with ſome deſperate reſolutions to endeavour their ſettlement there again, 
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QzAMES'S GENERAL EPIST LE. Eraſmus 
CA paſſes a bold cenſure upon St James, when he ſays, that the 
Epiſtle under his name does not altogether expreſs the apo- 
WW ſtolical gravity and majeſty. And Luther once ſpoke ſlightly 


=\\\ 


+ ST WA 


of this Epiſtle, but afterwards retracted his opinion. Other 


7 l 3 
| (learned men have thought they have found, in this Epiſtle, 


vigorous and expreſſive words, a beautiful ſimplicity, lively figures, natural and en- 
gaging thoughts, and ſolid eloquence altogether worthy of an apoſtolical pen. 

© Is there to be found (ſays a good critic) a more vigorous and beautiful de- 
ſcription of the miſchiefs and malignity of an unbridled tongue, than in the third 
chapter? Nothing upon the ſubject, that I have ſeen, comes up to the propriety 
and vigour of it's fingle and compound words, the livelineſs of the metaphor, 
the variety of it's alluſions and illuſtrations, the quickneſs of the turns, and the 
fitneſs and force of it's compariſons. Is there not wonderful emphaſis and elo- 
quence in that ſublime deſcription of the bountiful and immutable nature of the 


« 


© blefled God; Every good and perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 


that does not riſe or ſet, come nearer to, or go farther from, any part or ſpace 
of the univerſe ; an eternal, unapproachable, light, without any variation, eclipſe, 
or mixture of ſhade. 


JESUITESSES. An order of Nuns, who had monaſteries in Italy, 
and Flanders, They followed the Jeſuits rules; and tho' their order was not a 
proved at Rome, yet they had ſeveral monaſteries, where they had a Lady Abbeſs, 


who received their vows of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. They did not 


confine themſelves to their cloyſters, but went abroad and preached. 
They were two Engliſh young women, who, by the inſtigation of Father 
Gerrard, ſet up this order, intending it for the uſe of Miſſionaries into England. 


This order was ſuppreſſed by a bull of Pope Urban VIII, A. D. 1630. 


IMMARCALIN [Hebr.] An order of prieſthood, among the antient 
Hebrews, appointed for the ſervice of the temple. i 
The Immarcalin were ſeven in number: but it is difficult to find out their pe- 


culiar office; only it is agreed, that they carried the keys of the ſeven gates of the 


court, and one could not open them without the reſt. Some add, that there were 


ſeven rooms at the ſeven gates, where the holy veſſels and veſtments were laid up; 


and theſe ſeven men kept the keys, and had the charge of them. 
Theſe ſeven, it ſeems, were perpetual in their office, as well as the high-prieſt, 


Sagan, and Katholikin, and they had the cuſtody of the keys of the court: but 
the opening and mn of the doors they committed to inferior officers, namely, 


to ſome of the ſeniors of every courſe. And they had not only the diſpoſal of theſe 
keys, but alſo the keys of the wardrobes, and of the rooms of the ſeveral veſſels ; 


and were inſpectors over them, and had the management of them for the uſe of 


the temple. 


8. JOHN'S 


the Father of lights, with whom is no variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning. 
The terms are exactly proper, and aſtronomical — God is the unchangeable Sun, 


* 
ak 
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JUT 

S. JOHN'S GOSPEL. The ſtyle and character of St John (ſays 
* Dr Blackwall) is grave and ſimple, ſhort and perſpicuous. What the wiſe man 
* fays of the commandment of God compared to a ſharp ſword — it touched the 
* beav'n, but ſtood upon the earth (Wild. xviii. 16.) may be applied to the writing 
of this great apoſtle, evangeliſt, and prophet. As to his language, it is plain, 
and ſometimes low: but he reaches to the heaven of heavens in the ſublimity of 
© his notions. 
* This glorious goſpel completes the Evangelical Hiſtory, and enriches it with 
ſeveral moſt heavenly diſcourſes and miracies of the world's Saviour, not recorded 
by any of the three divine writers before him. 


JOUANAS. Prieſts of the idolatrous Floridans. Their habit is like a 
woman's Petticoat plaited, which they put about their neck, and tie over their 
right ſhoulder, always keeping one arm out, to uſe upon occaſion. This ſacer- 
dotal veſtment is made of ſoft well-dreſſed ſkins, and deſcends no lower than the 
middle of the thigh. Theſe prieſts ſhave their heads cloſe, the crown excepted, 


where they leave a little tuft of hair, which reaches from the top of the forchead 


to the nape of the neck. 
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| The Virginians have a very great veneration for the Jouanas, and every thing 


they ſay is conſidered as an oracle. They are difficult of acceſs, and give them- 


ſelves no trouble about proviſions, becauſe care is always taken to ſet food for them 


near their habitation, They are addrefſed to in all caſes of great neceſſity, and 


even peace and war are determined by their voice. 


JOVINIANISTS. An heretical ſect, fo called from their leader Jovi- 
nian, a Milaneſe monk, who, about the year 382, began to ſpread the following 
doctrines: that Mary, the mother of Jeſus, did not continue a virgin after her 
lying-in : that, when a man has received the grace of baptiſm, he can never loſe 
it ; and that it 1s equal in all the juſt: that thoſe, who die in grace, are equall 
rewarded in heaven : that a ſtate of virginity is not more agreeable to God than 


marriage: laſtly, that there is no more merit in eating but a little, than in eating 
much, provided we give God thanks when we eat. 


AucusrT. 
Hzr. 82. 
BARON. an. 
382. 


Jovinian had taken a diſlike to the auſterities of the cloyſter, and oppoſed the 


regulations, which St Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, had made ſor the monaſteries. 


He quitted the cloyſter with ſeveral of his brethren, and gained over a great num- 


ber of partiſans, who embraced his opinions. The Emperor Theodoſius the Great 
baniſhed the Jovinianiſts from Rome: but, as they continued in the country, 


them to be taken up, and carried away into an ifland ; after which they were no 
more heard of. a9 


JUIBAS. Prieſteſſes of the ifland of Formoſa, in the Eaſt-Indies. In this 


country, we are told, the women alone officiate in divine worthip ; which is a de voyage 


cuſtom peculiar to the Formoſans. Their worſhip conſiſts in invocations and 
facrifices. Their oblations are generally. hogs, boiled rice, and ſtags-heads. 


The prieſteſſes, as ſoon as their facrifices are over, pronounce a kind of invo- 


cation, They are violently agitated, and make a hideous noiſe. Their eyes rowl 


they pretend to have familiar converſe with the gods. When their agitations are 


over, they raiſe themſelves from the ground, and tremble for a conſiderable time, 


during which the congregation ſigh and groan moſt bitterly. About an hour after- 
wards, all the prieſteſſes clamber up to the top of the Pagod, and range themſelves 
at each end of the ridge; where they firſt repeat certain prayers, and then ſtrip 
themſelves naked, to allure the gods to their embraces. After this, they waſh 
themſelves all over, in the preſence of the congregation, who, during the ablution, 


indulge themſelves in drinking, till they loſe their ſenſes. 


The Juibas are fortune-tellers by profeſſion, and take upon them to raiſe, and 
drive away devils. In their exorciſms they are exceedingly noiſy : they baw] at the 
devils, purſue them ſword in hand, and oblige them to jump into the ſea, 


KATHOLIKIN 


and ſecretly propagated their doctrines, the Emperor Honorius, in 412, cauſed 


RECHTE“ 


to the Eaſt- 
Indies. 


in their heads, and they fall in convulſions on the ground. During theſe trances, 
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ATHOLIK IN [Hebr.] An order of prieſthood among the 
antient Hebrews, appointed for the ſervice of the temple. | 

MY As the Sagan was a ſubſtitute to the high-prieſt, ſo the latter 
bad two ſubſtitutes under him, called Katholikin, who were 


treaſurers and overſeers over them; in ſome manner reſembling the conſtitution of 
the preſidents in the Perſian Empire, where a hundred and twenty princes were 
ſet over a hundred and twenty provinces, and three preſidents were appointed over 
all theſe, to take account of them, | 


KIWASA. An idol, or falſe god, of the favages of Virginia, Theſe 


idolaters repreſent Kiuaſa with a pipe in his mouth; and, what is more, he really 


ſmoaks, for the pipe is lighted. But the truth is, a prieſt conceals himſelf dex- 
trouſly behind the idol, and ſmoaks the tobacco. The darkneſs, with which the 
god is ſurrounded, prevents their ſeeing and detecting the ſmoaker. _ 

This idol is generally placed in the open air, in a little hut built of mats, and 


on a kind of ſeat or altar, called by the Virginians Paworance. However theſe 
ſavages conſecrate chapels and oratories to this deity in the moſt retired part of their 


houſes. They conſult him before they go a hunting, and in matters of leſs im- 
portance. EY 5 | 
Kiwaſa often manifeſts himſelf in oracles or viſions, and ſometimes appears per- 


ſonally to his votaries. Whenever they want to conjure him up, four prieſts go to 


Knox's Ac- 
count of Cey- 
lon, P. 4. c. 5. 


the temple of the god, whom they raiſe by the power of certain words. Then 
Kiwaſa (or one of his prieſts for him) appears under the figure of a handſome 
man, having on the left ſide of his head a tuft of hair, which deſcends to his feet. 
Thus equipped, he haſtens to his temple, and, ordering eight more prieſts to be 
ſent for, he declares to them his will: after which he diſappears, and is ſuppoſed 
to return to heaven. = | on ; 


KOPPUNHS. An order of prieſts in the iſland of Ceylan. They wear no 


particular habit, to diſtinguiſh them from the common people, not even whilſt 
they are performing divine ſervice ; but content themſelves with putting on clean 
linnen, and waſhing themſelves, before they begin. They till the ground, and 
follow their uſual vocations, at all times, but when they are actually employed in 


the ſervice of the pagod, which is every morning and evening. The whole ſer- 


vice conſiſts in the offering up boiled rice, and other proviſions, to the idol; 
which they leave in his preſence for a ſhort time, and then the drummers, muſi- 


cians, and other officers of the temple, eat them. 
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PAN 0 5 A IF; L E 3 A L K O U V A 'S > [Turk.] The Night of Power. THEVENOT: -. 
So the Turks call the firſt night of their Ramadban, or Carnival, 
2 becauſe on that night they believe the Koran was ſent down 
from heaven. FOG | e FS 

CH BIAS; On this night, immediately after ſun-ſet, lamps are lighted in 
all the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, chiefly in that called Bazar, 
thro Which a proceſſion paſſes, Ropes are hung every ten ſteps, to which are 
I tied iron hoops and baſkets, holding each at leaſt thirty lamps. Beſides theſe, 
A the towers or Minarets of the moſques are illuminated. An infinite number of 
people crowd the ſtreets, and, about two hours after dark, the Santons on foot, 
and armed with clubs, begin the march ; each of them holding a taper in his 
hand. They dance, ſing, and make a kind of howling noiſe. Several men 
follow, riding upon camels, with kettle-drums : theſe are ſucceeded by others in 


z maſquerade-dreſſes, on foot, carrying long poles, at the end of which are large 
= iron hoops, filled with ſquibs and fire-works, to be thrown amongſt the mob. 


The proceſſion is cloſed by other Santons, who celebrate by their ſongs the be- 
ginning of Ramadban. See RAMADHAN. 


S. LAZARUS THE PAINTER'S DAY. A feſtival of the 
Romiſh Church, obſerved on the 21ſt of February. : = 8 

St Lazarus the painter lived in the IXth century, under the reign of Theo- 
philus Iconoclaſtes. He uſed to paint images for churches, which drew upon 
him the hatred and anger of the Emperor, who. put him to very cruel torments, 
to oblige him to abandon his profeſſion. St Lazarus, tho' he had ſuffered a great 
variety of puniſhments for the images he had painted, yet went on with his 
work; for which reaſon his memory is held in very great veneration. 
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LEPERS (Pur1FicaTion or). The Jews conſidered Lepere, or perſons 
afflicted with the diſeaſe called Leproſy, as under the higheſt degree of impurity 
and uncleaneſs. The Levitical Law has very particularly deſcribed the Zokens 10 Leit iii. , 
diſcern the Leproſy, and enjoined the rite and ceremony of cleanfing the Leper. wiv, 

The manner, by which God appointed to purify the Leper, was this: When 
there was reaſon to believe, that the man was freed from his Leproſy, he ordered 
his friends to provide for him two birds (they are called Sparrows in the margin 
of our Bibles) that were clean, and were uſed to fly in the open air, in order for 
his purification. The firſt rite of cleanſing was, the killing of one of the birds 
over an earthen veſſel, that had ſpring water in it, according to the tradition of the 
Scribes, one quarter full. The fame tradition obſerves, that the beſt and fatteſt of 
the two birds was killed over the water, and the blood preſſed out till the water 


E was diſcoloured with it : then they digged a hole, and buried the dead bird before 
YH the Leper. Next the prieſt took a ſtick of cedar-wood (as this rite is deſcribed by 
. their doctors) a cubit long; and tying the other bird to it, with its tail uppermoſt, 
5 Vor. H. „ 1 4 together 
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together with a bunch of hyſſop of a handful long, and as much ſcarlet wool as 
weighed a ſhekel, he dipped the bird's tail and wings, with the hyſſop and ſcarlet 
wool, in the water tinctured with the blood of the other bird, and ſprinkled the 
leper ſeven times, and then pronounced him clean. The living bird was after- 
wards let looſe into the open fields. | ies 

The manner of doing this, in after times, was thus : The prieſt, going into 
the city, threw the bird over the walls, towards the wilderneſs, to intimate, that 
the Leper was reſtored to a free converſation with all his neighbours, as the bird 
was with the reſt of his kind. - He was then pronounced clean ; and, after he had 
waſhed his clothes, and ſhaved off all his hair, and waſhed his whole body, he 
was admitted into the camp. But leſt there ſhould remain undiſcerned any part 5 
of the diſeaſe, he was not admitted into the tent, where his family lived, till after + 
the expiration of ſeven days. At the ſeven days end, he was obliged to ſhave the 
hair clean that grew upon all parts of his body ; and when he had again waſhed 
his clothes, and his whole body, (for which purpoſe in after times there was a 
room provided in the corner of the court of the women, called the room of the 
Lepers) he was admitted into his tent. . 

But, to compleat his purification, he was to offer peculiar ſacrifices, which were 
of three kinds; a treſpaſs- offering, a ſin- offering, and a burnt- offering: for which 
purpoſe were provided two he-lambs and one ewe-lamb, without blemiſh, and of 
the firſt year. To each of theſe ſacrifices there was a meat-offering appointed, 
conſiſting of a tenth part of an ephah of fine flour, that is, an omer, which 
was a thing unuſual: for we read of no meat-offerings ordered to accompany either 

| treſpaſs-offerings or ſin-offerings. But there were peculiar rites belonging to the 
| cleanſing of a Leper, different from the common uſages, to make him ſenſible how 
| | great a mercy he had received from God, who alone could cure this diſeaſe, which 
his hand had inflicted. The meat-offering was to be mingled with oil, as the 
| cuſtom was, and a log of oil (which was about half a pint of our meaſure) was to 
be provided beſides. 5 | | 
1 Theſe neceſſaries being ready, the prieſt ſet the man at the eaſt-gate of the 
court of the Iſraelites, (called in after times the gate of Nicanor) with his face 
| towards the ſanctuary : for here all thoſe, who needed expiation, ſtood; it being 
= unlawful for them to enter into the court of the Iſraelites, until the expiation was 
made. He was then to bring one of the he-lambs to the ſame place, and preſent 

him to the Lord for a treſpaſs-offering, to beg pardon of God for ſuch fins as he 

had ignorantly committed. The log of oil was preſented at the fame time, and 
5 | both of them were waved. After the lamb was preſented, he was brought to the 

door of the court, where the leprous man ſtood, who ſtretched out his hands into 
the court, and laid them upon his facrifice. Then was the victim killed in the 

court of the tabernacle. Two prieſts ſtood ready to receive the blood of the 
lamb ; one in an holy veſſel, with which he ſprinkled the altar: the other re- 
ceived the blood in his right hand, which he poured into his left. The prieſt 
ſtanding within the court, at the entrance of it, and the man ſtanding ſtill with- 
out, becauſe he yet wanted his atonement, the man thruſt his head within the 

gate, and the prieſt, with the fore- finger of his right hand, put ſome of the blood 
upon the tip of his right-ear. After which, the man ſtretched out his right arm, 

and the prieſt put ſome of the ſame blood upon the thumb of his right hand; 

and next his right leg, on the great toe of which he likewiſe put ſome more 

blood. f 

The prieſt then took the log of oil, and poured a ſmall quantity of it into the 2 

palm of his left hand, and, dipping the fore-finger of his right hand in it, he 8 

ſprinkled it ſeven times, directing it towards the moſt holy place. After this 

ſprinkling, the prieſt returned to the man, upon the tip of whoſe ear, and thumb, 

and toe, he had put the blood of the treſpaſs- offering; and put ſome of this oil 8 

upon that blood. The oil that remained in the prieſt's hand, was poured upon 4 

the head of the perſon to be cleanſed. | 

The ſhe-lamb was next flain for a ſin- offering: for, as the atonement of the + 
Leper was begun by the treſpaſs-offering, ſo was it advanced by this. | „ 
The other he-lamb was ſacrificed for a burnt- offering. Upon this ſacrifice like- 5 
wiſe attended a meat-offering; and by this his atonement was compleated, and he 


became ſo perfectly clean, as to be admitted to be partaker of the altar, when the 
peace-ofterings were ſacrificed, | 


It 


If the perſon to be cleanſed was of a mean condition, his poverty excuſed him 
from ſuch chargeable ſacrifices. After he had gone through all the purgations 
abovementioned, which continued for ſeven days; upon the eighth day he was 
permitted to ſacrifice a lamb for a treſpaſs-offering. It was to be waved; and his 
atonement was effected by this, as well as by a more coſtly ſacrifice. Inſtead of 
three tenth deals of flour, he was obliged to bring but one : but he was bound 
to the ſame quantity of oil, which the better fort were to offer ; becauſe oil was 
eaſy to be had in that country. Inſtead of the other two lambs, which the rich 


were to ofter, God was contented with two turtle doves, or two young pigeons, 
the one for a fin-oftering, and the other for a burnt-offering. 
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LIBERTINES. A ſect, of whom we read, A#s vi. 9. Some authors 
make them to be a ſect of the Jews, deſcended from thoſe, who were carried 
away captive by Pompey, &c. to Rome, and afterwards recovered their liberty. 
The children of theſe were afterwards called Libertini. The other Jews, who 
never had been ſlaves, would not allow theſe the privilege of their ſynagogues, 
which made them form a ſea. MED 

Dr Hammond is of opinion, that theſe Libertines are Jews, who had been 


naturalized Romans, or at leaſt deſcended from Jews, who were Burghers of ſome 
town, which was free of the Roman republick. „ 


LIBERTIN ES. A ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, whoſe ring- leaders were Sroxv. 
one Quintin, a Taylor of Picardy, and one Copin; who, about the year 152 , 8 
divulged their errors in Holland and Brabant. They maintained, that whatſoever 
was done by men, was done by the Spirit of God; and from thence concluded 

there was no fin, but to thoſe who thought it fo, becauſe all came from God. 
They added, that to live w&hout any doubt or ſcruple, was to return to the ſtate 
of innocency, and permitted their followers to call themſelves either Catholics or 
Lutherans, according as the company they lighted amongſt were. 


+LITURGY. There being ſome differences between the Liturgy, or 
Common-Prayer Book, ſet forth in the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
ſecond book made uſe of in the reign of King Edward VI; I ſhall here ſet them 
down, as they were tranſcribed by Archbiſhop Whitgift, and ſent to the Lord 
Treaſurer Burleigh. > 

Firſt, King Edward his ſecond book differeth from her Majeſty's book in the firſt Iss. 


Rubrick, ſet down in the beginning of the book; for King Edward's ſecond book Burligb. 
hath it thus; | STrype's 


The morning and evening prayer ſhall be uſed in ſuch place of the church, chappel Annals. 
or chancel, and the miniſter ſhall turn him, as the people may beſt hear. 0 if 
there be any controverſy therein, the matter ſhall be referred to the Ordinary, and he 
or his deputy ſhall appoint the place. And the, &c. | 

Whereas the Queen's book hath it thus; 

The morning and evening prayer ſhall be uſed in the accuſtomed place of the church, 
chappel or chancel, except it ſhall be otherwiſe determined by the Ordinary of the 
place. And the chancels ſhall remain as they have done in times paſt. 

Again, King Edward's ſecond book hath it thus; 


Again, here is to be noted, that the miniſter at the time of the communion, and at 
all other times in his miniſtration, ſhall uſe neither Albe, Veſtment, nor Cope : But 
being archbiſhop or biſhop, ſhall have and wear a rochet ; and being a prieſt or deacon, 


he ſhall have and wear a ſurplice only. 

"» The Queen's book hath it. | 
5 And here is to be noted, that the miniſter, at the time of the communion, and at 
. all other times in his miniſtration, ſhall uſe ſuch ornaments in the church, as ere 
* in uſe by authority of parliament in the ſecond year of the reign of King Edward 
* the VIth, according to the act of Ht Fame ſet forth in the beginning of this book. 
. Secondly, In King Edward's ſecond book, in the Litany there are theſe words; 
” from the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and all his deteflible enormities ; which are 
* not in her Majeſty's book. 

5 Thirdly, in the Litany, her Majeſty's book hath theſe words more than are in 


King Edward's ſecond book, viz. ſtrengthen in the true worſhipping of thee, in righ- 
teouſneſs, and true holineſs of life, &c. | 


3 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, In the end of the Litany there is no prayer in King Edward's ſecond 
book for the King, nor for the ſtate of the clergy. And the laſt collect ſet in 
her Majeſty's book. next before the firſt Sunday in Advent, and beginning, O God ! 
whoſe nature and property is ever to have mercy, 1s not in King Edward's ſecond 
book. Further, there are two collects appointed for the time of dearth and fa- 
mine, whereas her Majeſty's book has but one. And in King Edward's ſecond 
book, this note is given of the prayer of St Chryſoſtom, 7he Litany ſhall ever end 
with this collect following, which note is not in her Majeſty's book. | 
Fifthly, King Edward's ſecond book appointeth only theſe words to be uſed, 
when the bread is delivered at the Communion, Take and eat this, in remembrance 
that Chriſt died for thee ; and feed on him in thine heart by faith with thankſstving. 
And when the cup is delivered, Drink this in remembrance that Chriſt's blood was 
ſhed for thee, and be thankful. | | | 
Whereas in her Majeſty's book, at the delivering of the bread, theſe words muſt 
be ſaid, The body of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, which was given for thee, preſerve thy 
body and ſoul unto everlaſting life: Take and eat this, &c. And at the delivery 
of the cup theſe words, The blood of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, which was ſbed for 
thee, preſerve thy body and ſoul unto everlaſting. Life : Drink this, &c. 


F. Taxi LOG OF WOOD. The Tonquineſe, we are told, pay divine worſhip 

ER, Account to a large Billet, or Log of Wood, which the waves of the ſea accidentally caſt 

ws op upon their ſhore. Some fiſhermen found it, and imagined this new deity had 

been propitious to their labours. They ſo zealouſly atteſted the miracle, that it 

was univerſally believed. The Billet was inſtantly deified : they erected temples to 

it's honour ; nor were ſacrifices, oblations, and other teſtimonies of devotion and 

gratitude, wanting. They traced it's genealogy, and at laſt found this divine Log 

to be the emperor of China's daughter; who. had thrown herſelf into the ſea, in 

order to favour the country of Tonquin with her royal benedictions, and, to ac- 

compliſh her intentions without danger of a diſcovery, had very cautiouſly meta- 
morphoſed herſelf into this inanimate Billet. e e 
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ze AMANIVA. A monſtrous idol of the Indian Banians. T,ycr nian. 
i His Pagod ſtands againſt the trunk of a tree, and the head of the 
I idol is ſcen at the entrahce or gate of the temple, which it almoſt 
W fills up. Hither reſort ſeveral votaries, who proſtrate themſelves 
before Mamani va, and at the ſame time a Bramin collects their free- 


"winch they think a prevailing charm againſt the power of evil ſpirits. 


MANDIRAM. The name of a certain prayer, by repeating whereof, Leter to 
(Father Bouchet tells us) the Eaſt-Indians believed they could diſengage the ſoul M. Huet, 
from the body, and recal it, at pleaſure, In relation to which notion he relates (41,140, 
| choſis. 


In the life of Viera Margen, one of the moſt powerful kings of India, we are 


told, that a certain prince earneſtly beſought a particular goddeſs, whoſe temple 


ſtood in a diſtant ſolitary grove, to teach him the Mandiram. He ſucceeded in 


His application : but unfortunately, one of his domeſtics, who attended at the 


temple-door, overheard the Mandiram, and determined to make uſe of it the firſt 
favourable opportunity. As this domeſtic was a confideat and favourite, his maſter 
communicated to him the purport of his addreſſes to the goddeſs, but kept the 
Mandiram a ſecret. Henceforward the prince would frequently withdraw into 
ſome ſolitary place, in order to indulge his ſoul, and let her range a while at plea- 
ſure ; but firſt gave his domeſtic ſtrict orders to be particularly careful of his body, 
in her abſence, Then he repeated his magical prayer in a kind of whiſper, and 
diſengaged his ſoul from his body. One day, as the ſervant ſtood watching his 


maſter's body, he ventured to repeat the ſame prayer, and his foul in an inſtant, 
taking her flight from his body, entered into that of the prince. The firſt thing 


this impoſtor did was to cut off the head of his own former body, left his maſter ſhould 
be tempted to re-animate it, Thus the ſoul of the true prince was reduced to 
the neceſſity of animating a parrot, under which perſonage he returned to his 
court. 


MANGO-CAPAC. A falſe god of the idolatrous Peruvians. He had 8 


been the Law-giver of that vaſt empire, and taught thoſe ſavages the worſhip of Inca's of Peru, 


the ſan, or ſupreme God, under the name of Pachachamac. See PACHACHAMAC. 
The Peruvians have a tradition, that Mango-capac and his wife were the children 


of the ſun, and received a commiſſion from that planet to inſtruct and humanize 
the Peruvians. Wherefore, guiding themſelves by a golden rod, which the fun had 


given them, they ſet out on their journey, and arriving in the valley of Cuſco, 
the rod ſunk into the earth. From hence they concluded, that this was to be the 
ſeat of empire. Immediately they began to preach their father's religion, and 
made a great many converts to the worſhip of the ſun. In a ſhort time, Mango- 
capac became their Inca or king, and gave them moſt excellent political laws. 
After his death, he was deified by his ſubjects, who every where raiſed altars to 
his honour, | 
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MAR AC A'sS. Idols of the Braſilians. The word is a corruption of Ta- 
maraca, which is the name of a certain fruit, about the bigneſs of an oſtrich- 
egg, and ſhaped like a gourd. And indeed theſe idols are nothing more than the 
fruit Tamaraca, dreſſed up with beautiful feathers, then fixed at the end of a 
ſtaff, and ſtuck into the ground by the prieſts, who order the inhabitants of the 
villages to bring victuals and drink for the Maraca, i. e. for the prieſt. The in- 
habitants of Braſil worſhip theſe idols with great devotion, and, after they have 
been conſecrated by the prieſts, carry them to their houſes, where they are looked 
upon as domeſtic deities, and conſulted upon all important occaſions. 


MARAMBA. An idol, or falſe god, of the negroes of Congo, Angola, &c. 
in Africa. This image ſtands upright, directly over againſt the temple dedicated 
to it's peculiar ſervice, in a baſket, made in the form of a bee-hive. To this 
deity in particular they apply themſelves for ſucceſs, when they go out to hunt or 


fiſh; and for the relief of ſuch as are indiſpoſed. Thoſe, who are charged with 


the commiſſion of any crime, are obliged to plead their cauſe before the image 
of Maramba. In order to this, the accuſed perſon falls down before the idol, 
and, embracing it with the profoundeſt veneration, pronounces theſe words ; behold, 


Maramba, thy ſervant is come to juſtify himſelf before thee, If he is really guilty, 


we are told, he falls down dead upon the ſpot. The devotees carefully preſerve, 


and carry about them, little images of Maramba in ſmall boxes. Sometimes they 


wear a Maramba about their necks or their left arms. Maramba always marches - 
at the head of their armies; and he is preſented with the firſt morſel, and the 
firſt glaſs of wine, that is ſerved up at the king's table. 


Thoſe, who folemnly devote themſelves to this god, are ſhut up, by the Ganga's 
or prieſts, in a cloſe, dark, apartment, and there obliged to ſpend ſome conſider- 
able time in the exerciſe of the ſtricteſt abſtinence. After this retirement, they 


obſerve a-profound filence for ſeveral days together. When the term of penance 
1s expired, they are introduced to the idol, and there undergo the painful opera- 
tion of two inciſions, made on their ſhoulders in the form of a creſcent. Then 


they are ſprinkled with the blood that trickles from their wounds; which com- 
pletes the ceremony of their conſecration to Maramba. After this, they muſt not 


preſume to eat of ſome particular proviſions; which however are not prohibited to 


all alike, ſome being forbidden to eat one thing, and others another. 


STMARGAR E T'S DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church, ob- 


ſerved on the 2oth of July. 


This faint, firnamed @ la Cogue, was a Nun of the Viſitation, who died in 
1690 at Paray, in the Charolois. Her life, written by the biſhop of Soiſſons, 
ſince Archbiſhop of Sens, was printed at Paris in 4to in the year 1729 The 


main ſcope and deſign of this treatiſe is to recommend that fervour of devotion, 
that divine love for the Lord Jeſus, which Chriſt himſelf enjoined this Nun to 


eſtabliſh, who, if we may credit the author, was indefatigable, tho' ſhe met with 


the ſtrongeſt oppoſition imaginable from the ſiſters of her own houſe, in the ac- 


compliſhment of his divine will. This devotion, which was before eſtabliſhed in 


ſome meafure by Father Eudes, was only improved and brought to a greater per- 


* 


fection by the pious Margaretta. 


We ſhall amuſe the reader with a remarkable paſſage or two extracted from this 


life. Pag. 115. © As Margaretta was one day before the Holy Sacrament, Jeſus 
** Chriſt appeared to her in a human form and made his beloved ſervant lay her 

head gently upon his boſom. At which inſtant he communicated to her the 
unutterable ſecrets of his divine heart. Afterwards he preſt her in the moſt 
paſſionate terms, to ſign her whole heart to him in exchange. The Nun gave 
it him with all the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of faith, love, and conſtancy ima- 
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enfold it in his boſom, where ſhe ſaw it ſhine as bright as the ſun through the 
wound in his fide. Our Lord withdrew it afterwards inflamed to that degree, 
that it ſeemed to be a perfect flame of fire ; he then replaced it again within 
his ſpouſe's fide, who had a continual pain forever after ſettled in that part, 
where Jeſus Chriſt had, as ſhe apprehended, made the inciſion to extract her 
heart. A violent fever attended this exceſſive pain. The remedy, which our 
Lord himſelf preſcribed to alleviate and aſſuage her anguiſh, was bleeding. 
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ginable : Whereupon the Lord Jeſus, as ſhe thought, did really take her heart, 
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Eo ſole heireſs of my heart, and of every good thing it now is, and hereafter ſhall be 
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of the midnight-Maſs is by ſome aſcribed to St Teleſphorus, who fat in the papal 


brated annually, at ſtated times, till the pontificate of Julius I. Gregory the Great turgicis. 


their leader Melecivs, biſhop of Lycopolis in Egypt. 


cauſed him to be impriſoned, together with Peter, patriarch of Alexandria. About 
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Page 165. Jesvs CuRIsT was very urgent with this Nun to make, as 
her laſt will and teſtament in writing, an abſolute deed of gift of all the prayers, | 
and ſpiritual effects which ſhe ſhould be poſſeſſed of, not only during her life, 
but after her deceaſe. He requeſted her likewiſc to communicate ſuch deſign to 
her abbeſs, and prevail on her to officiate as her ſecretary in this important affair; 
and to aſſure her, that he would gratify her very handſomely for the favour. 
This deed is tranſcribed verbatim as the Abbeſs wrote it with her own hand, and 
** as it was ſigned with the blood of the holy ſiſter Margaretta. Our Saviour, at 
the ſight of this inſtrument, thus duly executed, teſtified a more than ordinar 

* ſatisfaction, and in return made the Nun a deviſe of his own heart. He himſelf 
<« dictated the form of it, and ſhe wrote it with her own blood. N 
** The clauſe was drawn up in theſe words, or to this effect. J conſtitute thee 


ES. 
„ 


cc 


poſſeſſed of to all eternity; hereby giving and granting thee full power and lawful 
authority to diſpoſe of the ſame, and every part and parcel thereof, according to thy 
e own free will and pleaſure, &c. Margaretta, as a grateful acknowledgment of 
this extraordinary favour, took out her penknife, and carved the name of IEsus 
* CHRIST upon her boſom, in large and indelible characters. 

To theſe two remarkable ſpecimens, we might add ſeveral ſoft and endearing 
expreſſions, which are interſperſed throughout this divine treatiſe ; ſuch amorous de- 
clarations as might warm the imagination of the moſt abandoned libertines, and 
ſerve them as a luſcious pattern for their imitation. 

Amongſt the many remarkable paſlages that are to be met with in this divine 
treatiſe, the following circumſtance does doubtleſs exceed them all. This Nun 
* received almoſt as many viſits from the Devil, as ſhe did from Chriſt. One day 
the foul fiend had been more active and diligent in making his addreſſes to her, 
ce than her celeſtial bridegroom was himſelf, and with a chord which he held in 
his hands, he played a thouſand artful little pranks before her, to attract her 
eyes, and interrupt her devotions. In the mean time our Saviour appeared 
whereupon the Devil, without the leaſt reverence or regard for his Lord and 
* Maſter, threw the cord directly about his neck, and twiſted it in ſuch a violent 
* manner, that he had inevitably ſtrangled him, had not the pious Margaretta ran 
to his aſſiſtance, cut the cord with her ſciſſars, and fo delivered her ſpouſe from 
his inſolent and malicious rival.” 


ec 


cc 


cc 


＋ M As 8. On ſome ſolemn occaſions, particularly on the eve of our Lord's 
nativity, Maſs is performed at midnight, in the Romiſh church. The inſtitution 


chair in the middle of the TId century. But Cardinal Bona thinks it was not cele- De rebus Li- 


mentions this Maſs ſomewhere in his writings. i 
One privilege of the church of St Mark at Venice is, to ſay the midnight Maſs 
at ſix in the evening. The diſorders, which uſed to happen at that ceremony, 


when celebrated at midnight, was the occaſion of this indulgence. 


MELECIANS. Chriſtian ſchiſmatics of the IVth century, ſo called from gaxox. an. 
1 | | 306. 
This prelate, in his firſt years, had been a zealous advocate for the faith. The 
warmth, with which he defended it, irritated the Emperor Maximilian, who 


the year 306, during his captivity, he declared with great zeal againſt thoſe 
Chriſtians, who, having apoſtatized, deſired to be reconciled to the Church; at- 
firming, that they ought not to be admitted to pardon, till ſuch time as the peace 
of the Church was reſtored. He carried his zeal in this matter ſo far, that he 
broke off communion with Peter his patriarch, who oppoſed the rigour of his opi- 
nion; and thus, even in priſon, where he was detained for having defended the 
faith, he began the ſchiſm of Alexandria, Peter the patriarch, in a ſynod held in 
the ſame priſon, condemned Melecius ; and this condemnation was confirmed by 
his ſucceſſors, and by the cotemporary biſhops. ts 
The Melecians faſtened little bells to the bottom of their garments, and ſung 
their prayers, dancing all the time; and this they thought a ſure means to appeaſe 


the wrath of God. They are accuſed of practiſing all the hypocritical manners a 
| the 
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the Phariſees. They perſiſted. in rejecting all ſuch Chriſtians as had lapſed into 


” 


idolatry, whatever tokens of repentance they might ſhew. 
MENS. [Lat.] In Engliſh, the mind, judgment, or underſtanding. An 
imaginary deity of the antient Romans, to whom they addreſſed their prayers for 


the gifts of wiſdom and prudence. She had a temple at Rome in the Capitol. 
Hence Ovid : 


Faſt, l. Mens quoque numen habet : Mentis delubra videmus. 


The human mind's exalted to the ſkies, 


And temples to her fancied godhead riſe. 
The Greeks called her Nss. 


KxurrkR, MIAS. So the Japaneſe call their idol-temples. The word, in their lan- 


| Hiſt. Japan. guage, ſignifies the habitation of the immortal ſoul. 


*. C. J. Theſe temples are generally built on high places, and as diſtant as poſſible from 


ſuch places as are expoſed to any ſort of naſtineſs; and they uſually ſtand near 
ſome purling ſtream or ſhady grove. There are not always idols in the Mias. 


When there are, they are placed on an altar in the middle of the temple. The 


idol has a large ſconce, full of perfumed candles, always ſtanding before it. They 


make uſe of the choiceſt fir-trees to build the Mias. A pleaſant ſpatious walk 


leads up to the temple, at the entrance of which is a handſome gate, on which the 
name of the god, to whom the Mia is conſecrated, is written in large characters of 
gold. When any one comes to pay his devotion to the idol, he does not preſume 
to enter into the temple, but ſtands without, and, whilſt he fays his prayers, 
looks into it through a lattice-window. In thoſe Mias, which have no images, 
ry place a looking-glaſs, which they eſteem an emblem or hieroglyphic of the 
city. | | 


ST MICHAEL'S DAY. The following is related of this faint, which 
I ſhall tranſcribe in the old Engliſh ſtyle: © Michael appered to another byſhop, 


A 


founde a bull teyed, he ſholde make a chyrche in the worſhyp of God and faynt 
Michaell. Than were there two roches (rocks) of ſtone on eyther ſide, that the 
werke might not up. Than ſaynt Mychaell appered to a man that hyght Haymo, 


went thyder and ſette to his ſhoulders, and badde the roche goo utter in the name 
of God and faynt Mychaell, and ſo the hylles wente utter as moche as neded to 
the werke. 2 : 5 5 
Jacobus de Voragine has recorded, that when a great multitude were going to 
the church on this mount (for twice a day, as we are told, the fea that encompaſſes 
this mount gives the people a paſſage) it happened that a big-bellied woman, who 
was near her time, went along with them; and behold the ſea returned with a 
mighty force, and all the company in a fright fled to the ſhore again, the woman 
with child excepted, who was overtaken by the waves of the ſea; but Michael the 
arch-angel preſerved her unhurt, ſo that ſhe brought forth her child in the middle 
of the ſea, and taking her child in her arms there gave it ſuck ; and the ſea mak- 
ing way for her, ſhe rejoicing brought her babe to land. 3 


ü & Ämm ꝶmñmʒq M W 


15 N MICH APO Us. So the ſavages in ſome parts of North-America call God. 


aus Hiſt. of They believe, that Micbapous created heaven, and the animals, whom he placed 
North-Ame- | 


h on a large bridge laid over the waters. But foreſeeing that theſe creatures could 


not live long on this bridge without ſuſtenance, which they could not meet with 
there, and having at that time command over the heavens only, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to Michiniſi, god of the waters, and would have borrowed ſome land of him, 
in order to ſettle his creatures on it: but Michiniſi was not inclined to grant him 
his requeſt. Michapous thereupon ſent the beaver, the otter, and the rat, to ſearch 
for earth at the bottom of the ſea; who brought him only a few particles of ſand, 
wherewith M:chapous made the whole terreſtrial globe, | 


The 


and badde hym go to an hyll toppe unto the mount of Gardell, and there as he 


and badde hym go and put awaye the roche and drede no thynge. So this man 
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The animals not agreeing well together, Michapous deſtroyed them all, and 
from their putrefaction ſprang the creature man. One of the new- created, being 
accidentally ſeparated from the reſt, diſcovered a hutt: here he found Michapous, 1 
who gave him a wife, and drew up the marriage articles between them. He like- 
wiſe provided wives for the reſt of the men; and by this means, ſay they, the 
world was peopled with inhabitants. 


MOK ISS O8. Certain deities of the negroes of Congo, Angola, &c. in Purxcuas: 
Aﬀrica, They are a kind of Genii or ſpirits, and are in ſubordination to a ſuperior 
. called by the natives Zamban-Pongo, and acknowledged to be the God of 
heaven. 
Their idols are compoſed either of wood or ſtone ; ſome few whereof are erected 
in temples or chapels, but the much greater part of them in the public ſtreets and 
highways. To theſe they make their vows, and offer up ſacrifices, to appeaſe their 


anger, or to obtain their favour. Some of the Mokrſſos are made in the form of 
four-footed beaſts, others like birds, &c. — 


* 


XI DII DE. [Lat.] Certain divinities worſhipped by the Fx:rvs. 
= antient Romans, and ſuppoſed to aſſiſt women in their childbed- 
throws: they were ſuppoſed to be three in number; and the Ro- 
mans placed their ſtatues in the Capitol, over-againſt the altar of 
Minerva. It is ſaid, the Romans brought them out of Syria after 
the defeat of Antiochus. Theſe Deities were repreſented in the 
poſture of women in labour. | 


NOCTURN. The Papiſts beſtow this name upon that part of their church- 
prayers or office, which they alſo call Matins. This is commonly divided into 
three Nocturns, ſo denominated becauſe they were uſed only to be ſung by night ; 
and this is ſtill obſerved in ſome of their cathedral churches ; where they ſing their 
Matins at midnight, in imitation of the Primitive Chriſtians, who, by reaſon of 

the perſecution of the heathen Emperors, were neceſſitated to meet at night. 


VoLr. IL 
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LD MAN OF OBY. A remarkable idol of the Oſtiac 


W 


Collection of ZN, 

Voyages to 78 

the North. 
Tom. 8. Wi 


a pair of horns. His devotees oblige him to change his place of 


this idol in a body, and beſeech him to prove propitious to their fiſhery. If the 


ſeaſon does not anſwer their expectations, they load him with a thouſand re- 
proaches, and inſult him as an old, impotent, deſpicable deity. On the contrary, 
if they prove ſucceſsful in fiſhing, the god, by way of retaliation, is allowed part 
of the booty. | | 


OPPORTUNITY. A falſe goddeſs honoured by the Pagans, as the 


ſuperintendant of the fitteſt ſeaſon, wherein to accompliſh any buſineſs. She was 


commonly repreſented in the form of a naked woman bald behind, with a long 
lock before, one of her feet in the air, and the other on a wheel, holding a razor 
in one hand, and a fail in the other. Her feet were alſo winged, and the wheel 
in continual motion, to ſhew that Opportunity is always inconſtant and momen- 
tary ;. ſo that if not made uſe of when it offers, it ſoon ſlips away, leaving repen- 


tance behind it, as a perpetual companion. We know of no temple erected to this 


deity. 


- 


Tere, Har. T ORIGENISTS. Beſides the diſciples of the great Origen, there was 
63. another ſect of Origeniſts, followers of Origen ſirnamed the impure, an Egyptian 


by birth; who, about the year 290, taught, that marriage was an invention of the 


devil, and that it was lawful to employ any the moſt infamous means to prevent 
generation; and that if, notwithſtanding the moſt exact precautions, generation 
followed, we ought then to try all poſſible means to procure abortion. 

As this ſyſtem appeared extremely ſhocking, Origen pretended to authorize it by 
certain forged books, which he ſaid were divine. Epiphanius has happily oppoſed 
this hereſy, not only by ſerious arguments, but alſo by turning it into ridicule. 

This ſect, horrible as it was, had ſtill ſome partiſans in the Vth century, as Epi- 
phanius diſcovered by the teſtimony of ſome old men, to whom certain women of 
the party of the Origeniſts had declared themſelves. 


PA GOD. 


Tartars, who inhabit near the river Oby. He is compoſed of 


reſidence once every three years, and tranſport him over the Oby, 
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— — * AGOD OF JAGUARNAT. A famous Pagod, or 
=>) 17 [dol-Temple, in the Eaſt-Indies, which the idolatrous Indians 
+= A\ hold in the fame veneration, as the Jews did the temple of Jeru- 
29 ef falem, and the Mohammedans do that of Mecca. 

Vi 1 This Pagod is a large edifice, built on the ſea-ſhore, near Ba- 
D laſſor. We are told it is very rich, and that, among other precious 
things, there is a large idol in it, with two emeralds of a prodigious ſize for it's 
eyes. The Pagan Indians uſed to come in great multitudes, to viſit this place out 
of devotion, to the no ſmall advantage of the Bramins, who by that means got 
great ſums of money. But the Great Mogol, they ſay, has ordered it to be In- 
cloſed and ſhut up, in order to put a ſtop to theſe pilgrimages. | 


— 


PEPUZIANS. A fort of Chriſtian Hereticks, ſprung from the Monta- Erirn. Hz- 
niſts, whoſe errors they followed. They were thus denominated from a town in **. 49. 
Phrygia, called Pepuza, which they named Jeruſalem ; whither they invited all 
men to preſent themſelves. The women officiated as biſhops and prieſts among 
them. They appeared in the ſecond age. 


PRIMIANISTS. A party of Donatiſts, fo called from Primianus, Aucusr. in 
falſe biſhop of Carthage, who became the head of their ſet. See DoNATISTS. Pal. xvi. 
Primianus had been elected biſhop of Carthage, contrary to the Canons, in 394. 
He was depoſed in a council, held by ſeveral biſhops the fame year, and Maxi- 
mianus put in his place, Primianus, inſtead of ſubmitting to this deciſion of the 
biſhops, formed a party of factious perſons, who laid waſte the church of Carthage, 
burnt the houſes of their adverſaries, and aſſaſſinated ſeveral who oppoſed them. 
Thus the Donatiſts, divided into parties, turned their arms againſt themſelves. 


PUDA, The PEXAIO'S, and P E' S. Certain deities, or falſe gods, Ceremonies of 
whom the Malabarians, and other Indian 1dolaters, worſhip as aſſociates to the god the Eaſt-Indi- 
Ixora. See IxoRA. | 1 18 

Puda is repreſented under the ſhape of a ſquat, thick, pot-bellied, beardleſs man. - hci Vs: 
He has one ſerpent upon his left arm in the form of a ring, and two upon his Eu 
thighs, and a ſhepherd's crook in his left hand. The Pexazos and Pes are larger, 
4H and generally wrought with greater {kill than Puda. All of them bear ſome re- 

1 lation to the rural gods of the antient heathens. 
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PuRCHaAs. 


3 


Hiſt. Japan.  hundred-handed idol, becauſe he has a great number of hands, in each of which 


l, 4. c. 8 


ſeveral books; and behind him ſtands his black ſquire Lincheou, of as formidable 


repreſent as the ficſt ung of China. 


flower. There are two children, the one fitting, and the other ſtanding, upon the 


WYEUAN T E. CONG. A Chineſe foley + ; who, they fy, was 
N their firſt emperor, and Law-giver. He introduced the cuſtom of 
wearing decent apparel among the Chineſe, who before went al- 
moſt naked. He brought them under ſome regulation and form 
of government, and prevailed on them to reſide in towns. Such 
uſeful and extraordinary inventions intitled him to a ſtature larger 
> - , -. , . than that of the generality of mankind ; and accordingly they re- 
—_ him under a gigantic. form, He ſits by a table, on which is a taper, and 


an aſpect as his maſter, 
In all probability, Quante-cong is the ſame as Pobi, whom hiſtorians generally 


a A N Wo N. An idol, or falſe god, of the ils He is called the 
he holds ſome implement or other. He is ſeated on a ſpatious Lotos or Tarate- 


idol's head: beſides which, fix other little infants ſurround the head of Reanwon, 
and form a kind of crown or circle of rays round it, | 
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AA. A religious order, among the Faſt-Indians, next in rank F. Bov- 
and eſteem to that of the Bramins. There are ſeveral orders of ©**"'* Let- 
I Uh | R „„ ter to M. 
Rajas, all ſubordinate to each other; the principal of which are, Huet, con- 
che Chouria Vankcham or Order of the Sun, and the Tomma Yank- cerning the 
(bam or Order of the Moon. They are ſo called, becauſe their ſouls ef. 1 
FS are ſuppoſed to have formerly refided in one or other of thoſe pla- | 
nets. As to the inferior orders of Rajas, they derive their original from the ſtars ; 
and it is pretended, that thoſe ſtreams of light, which ſometimes flaſh along the 
ſky in the night-time, are ſouls falling from the ſtars. If any of theſe meteors 
light upon fruits, which a woman with child happens afterwards to eat, it is a 
ſoul, they ſay, which deſcends, in order to animate the infant in her womb. 
Thoſe, which light upon the graſs, enter into the bodies of the cows or other 
beaſts, that happen to be then grazing, and animate their young. 11 


* 


RAM. A falſe god of the Chineſe. He was a Brachman, or Bramin, who, Kizcurs; 
having met with prodigious ſucceſs in his preaching, and drawn after him a vaſt China illuſtra- 
number of diſciples, was ſo highly admired, that he was deified after his death. 
They tell us, that he paſſed thro' fourſcore thouſand tranſmigrations ; in the laſt of 


which he appeared under the form of a white elephant. Kircher is of opinion, 
that Ram is the ſame as Fo. See Fo. Ee | 


RAMANOUPJAS. A particular ſect of the Indian Bramins, who diſtin- A. Roczs; 

uiſh themſelves by drawing with a piece of chalk, from their noſe to their fore- Relig: of the 
Fead. a figure reſembling the letter V; and by marking themſelves, with fire, at K 
the joining of the arm and ſhoulder-blade. TT EE” 

Theſe Bramins are a kind of Quietiſts, and aſſert, that it is ſufficient for a man 

to give himſelf once to God, and that, if afterwards he commits fin, Viſtnou will 
not puniſh him for it: for, ſay they, he never abandons thoſe he has once loved: 
Theſe Ramanoujas go bare-headed, and have their hair cut very ſhort, leaving only 
a tuft upon the crown of the head, which hangs behind in a knot. 


RED HEIFER (BURNING or THE). A ſolemn expiatory facrifice, 
or offering, of the Iſraelites, preſcribed by Moſes in the Levitical Law. | Numb. xix; 
The Red Heier appears, by the manner of it's offering, to be juſtly diſpoſed 
among the ſin-offerings, it being the neareſt to them of any in the method of its 
ſolemnities. It was not properly a facrifice for fin, but had ſomething of that 
nature in it, and might be ſaid to purify or cleanſe from fin, that is, from certain 
legal defilements. And it may, in a leſs proper ſenſe, have the name of a fin- 
offering, inaſmuch as the body of it was burnt without the camp (as the great 
ſin-offering was upon the day of atonement) and its blood ſprinkled ſeven times 
towards the ſanctuary, though not ſhed at the altar. | | KL 
The manner of performing this ceremony was exceedingly curious ; and their 
care in this matter was ſo great, that in none of the ritual obſervances they ſhewed 
Vor. Il, 7 A more 
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more circumſpection than in this. Infinite were the niceties and exceptions, in- 
vented by the later Jews, in chuſing a Heifer that was exactly fit for this buſineſs. 


But the law of Moſes enjoined no more than that the Cow ſhould be Red and 
young ; that it had never been uſed in the yoke, had no blemiſh, and was with- 
out ſpot ; that is, as the Jews interpret it, was perfectly Red, without the mix- 


ture of any other colour: So that, if this cow had two hairs black or white, it 


was unfit for this uſe. Be | 
Why the law inſiſts upon a young cow, rather than a bullock (which is commonly 
appointed in facrifices) and why one perfectly red, is not ſo eaſy to determine. 
Some learned men pretend, that this precept was given to preſerve the Iſraelites 
from the religion of the Egyptians, who abhorred to offer cows, which they ho- 
noured as ſacred to Iſis: And therefore God, they think, ordered a cow to be 
burnt rather than a bullock : And for the ſame reaſon one perfectly red, becauſe 
that was a colour odious and abominable to the Egyptians, who fancied their 
Typhon, the author of all evil, to be of that colour. Others imagine, that a Red 
Heifer was made choice of, becauſe ſuch a one was very rare to be found; it 
being difficult to find a red cow, without the leaſt mixture of any other hair. 


But why this purification, as it is called, ſhould be a Heifer rather than a bullock, 


Found proper for the x 


we are no where told. RO „ 
This ſacrifice was provided at the common charge; and when a heifer was 


purpoſe, ſhe was brought to the high prieſt, who was not ob- 


In liged to do the office himſelf, but deputed a prieſt of learning and abilities to offi- 


ciate at the ſolemnity. It was the practice, under the ſecond temple, that, ſeven 
days befote the cow was to be burnt, the prieſt, who was to burn her, was ſet 
apart in a chamber of the temple, which ſtood in the north-eaſt angle of the court 
of Iſrael, called the houſe of ſtone veſſels. And the reaſon of his ſeparation was, 
that he might be ſure to be free from any pollution by a grave or dead corps: for, 
ſince the aſhes of this burnt cow was the great and only purifier from that defile- 
ment, it was their greateſt care that ſuch ſhould be abſolutely free from that pol- 
lution, who were concerned in burning of her, or in ſprinkling her aſhes 

When the day of burning her came, fhe was led without the camp, as a thing 
exceedingly unclean, and more impure than any common offering for fin: for the 
greater the impurity was, that was laid upon any ſacrifice, the farther it was car- 


ried from the ſanctuary. She was killed in a place within fight of the tabernacle, 


and the prieſt was to dip his finger in the blood, as in expiatory facrifices, and to 
ſprinkle it ſeven times, looking ſtedfaſtly towards the ſanctuary while he ſprinkled 
it; otherwiſe, the Jews ſay, it was in vain. 
Onder the ſecond temple, they, who were concerned in this ſolemnity, went 
out at the eaſt gate of the mountain of the temple, and over the valley of Kidron 
to mount Olivet ; and ſtood upon the edge of the hill over againſt the gate where 
they came out, and in view of the temple. All the way over the valley there was 
a cauſeway laid upon atches, that no graves might be there, to defile the paſſengers ; 
and the place, where the cow was burnt upon mount Olivet, was arched for the 
ſame ſecurity. 5 | 

The elders of the people marched before the prieſt, and his company to the 
place of burning, and there the prieſt bathed himſelf in a place for that purpoſe. 
Then was the pile of wood made, upon which ſhe was to be burnt; and, tying 


her legs with cords, they laid her on it, her head lying toward the ſouth, and her 
facc turning to the weſt. The prieſt, ſtanding upon the eaſt fide of her, and his 


face towards the weſt, killed her with his right hand, and received the blood 
with his left. Seven times he ſprinkled the blood towards the temple, looking 
directly over the pr Shuſhan upon the porch of the temple. 
Immediately after ſprinkling the blood, he ſet the pile on fire, in which this 
Heifer was more entirely confumed than any other expiatory facrifice : for not onl 
her ſkin, and fleſh, and dung, but the remainder of the blood, was ordered to be 
burnt. While ſhe was burning, the prieſt took Cedar Wood, and Hyſſop, and 
Scarlet Wool, and having ſhewed them to the ſpectators, threw them into the fire. 
The prieſt, who killed the Heifer, and ſprinkled her blood, and the perſon who 
diſpoſed her to be burnt, contracted a pollution, and were obliged to bathe them- 
ſelves, and waſh their clothes; and remained unclean till the evening. 

When all was burnt, a man, free from legal pollution, took up the aſhes, and 
laid them in a clean place without the camp. It is probable, theſe aſhes were 
| kept 


kept in more places than one without the camp (as afterwards near Jeruſalem) and 
perhaps in all the cities of the country : for it would have been laborious for 
all the people, and impoſſible for thoſe who were remote, to go to Jeruſalem the 
third day (as the law preſcribed) after they were defiled, to fetch theſe aſhes ; 
which therefore were preſerved in ſeveral clean places, where every body might 
eaſily have them, The aſhes were not made by burning a Heifer every time the 
people had occaſion for them; but the aſhes of one ſacrifice were ſufficient for the 
uſe of many generations. The doctors ſay, that this Red Heifer was burnt but 
nine times while their polity laſted : the firſt by Eleazar in the wilderneſs ; which 
was not repeated till after the deſtruction of Solomon's temple, that is, not during 
the ſpace of more than a thouſand years. It was again burnt by Ezra, after the 
return from the captivity ; and but ſeven times more till the deſtruction of the 
ſecond temple. Since which they have not attempted to make theſe aſhes, but 
expect it to be done the tenth time by the Meſſiah. 2 
To make theſe aſhes fit for uſe, a quantity of them was put into a veſſel with 
ſpring-water, called the water of ſeparation ; becauſe by it thoſe perſons were to 
be cleanſed, who, for their legal pollutions, were ſeparated from the congregation ; 
and thoſe things alſo, which had been defiled, were reſtored to their common uſe. 
This water of ſeparation was chiefly, if not ſolely, defigned to purify from that 
great pollution ariſing from touching the body of the dead. The perſon thus de- 
filed was reputed unclean for ſeven days. Upon the third day, he was to begin 
his purification by being ſprinkled with it: upon the ſevench, he was ſprinkled 
again ; and then he was clean. This ſprinkling was done by dipping a bunch of 
hyſſop, which was a cleanſing herb, into the water. The penalty for omitting this 
rite of purifying, after ſuch pollutions, was exciſion, or cutting off. The houſe 
likewiſe, or tent, wherein a perſon died, and every one, who came within the 
doors while the dead body lay there, or before the place was purified, as well as 
thoſe who were in it when the perſon died, were under a legal uncleanneſs, and 
to be purified by ſprinkling. Every veſſel in the houſe that was open, and without 
a covering, was defiled, and was made clean by the ſprinkling of this water ; be- 
cauſe the air in the houſe, which was ſuppoſed to be tainted by the dead body, 
came as freely into ſuch veſſels as it did into the body it ſelf. _ . 
The Law does not ſay, that this ceremony of ſprinkling was to be performed 
by a prieſt; and therefore it is ſuppoſed, that it might be done by any other per- 
ſon, who was under no pollution. And in this the Jews were ſo curious, that 
they extended it not only to a perſon that was at preſent clean, but that never had 
been defiled by a dead corps in all his life. Therefore, that ſuch perſons might 
be found, there were arches made in a rock in Jeruſalem, and houſes built over 
thoſe arches. Thither, as to a place ſecure from graves, were certain women with 
child removed, when they were near the time of their delivery, and there they 
were brought to bed. The children, born in theſe houſes, were conſtantly kept 
there, that they might be ready, as occaſion required, to ſprinkle theſe aſhes. 
When any one of them went upon this ſervice, he rode upon a ſeat on the backs 
of oxen, firſt to the pool of Siloam, where he lighted in the water (for there it 
might be preſumed, were no graves to defile him) filled his pitcher, and got up 
again ; then he rode to mount Olivet, beſprinkled the perſon who was to be cleanſed, 
and returned in the ſame manner to his cell. The very a& of ſprinkling made the 
' perſon officiating unclean ; and, to purify himſelf, he was obliged to waſh his 
clothes, and to be eſteemed polluted till the evening. 2885 
By this nice care about the ſmalleſt bodily defilements, God ſeems to have de- 
ſigned to make them ſenſible, how neceſſary it was to preſerve inward purity, with- 
out which they could not be acceptable to him, tho they approached his ſanctuary. 


8. ROSA'S DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved on the 3oth 

of Auguſt, in memory of St Roſa, who was of Lima the Capital of Peru. 

The bleſſed Roſa was ſcarce five years old, when, by an expreſs vow, ſhe con- p. Or iv, 
ſecrated her virginity to God. In ſo tender an age, ſhe lived upon bread and 7 fo 
water three days in the week. This holy maid uſed to rub her cheeks and eyes, hours O. 
with powder of Indian pepper, to bliſter them, that ſhe might not be. obliged to puls. 
appear in company. The bleſſed Roſa, like Chriſt, multiplied loaves. She mi- 
raculouſly filled an empty veſſel with celeſtial honey, to eaſe her mother, who 


fins by St Dominic's church, ſhe found herſelf 
was ſick. As ſhe was once paſſing by hires 
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inſpired to go in, and pay her devotions to our Lady of the Roſary. She was no 
ſooner on her knees, than ſhe remained immoveable, and as it were nailed to the 

round. Aſtoniſhed at this prodigy, ſhe promiſed the holy Virgin to become a 
Nun of the third order of St Dominic : immediately ſhe roſe up with great eaſe, 
and took care to perform her promiſe. When ſhe had taken upon her the religious 
life, ſhe ſtudied to invent new auſterities. She wore a heavy chain about her 
waiſt, which ſhe faſtened with a padlock, and threw the key into a well. But, 
not being able to bear the pains this chain gave her, ſhe prayed to the bleſſed 
Virgin, who opened the lock for her. The bleſſed Roſa, thinking her lodgings at 
her mother's too good for her, built herſelf a ſorry hut at the end of the garden. 
She was ſoon diſturbed by a multitude of gnats, with whom ſhe made peace ; and 
rhe conditions of the treaty were theſe. The gnats were allowed to ſhelier them- 
ſelves in the cell, during exceſſive heat or cold; and they on their part ſtipu- 
lated not to moleſt her any more, and even to retire, whenever ſhe found any 
inconvenience from them. Her Panegyriſt, F. Oliva, obſerves, that mankind 
had an infinite loſs, in that God did not create Roſa, inſtead of Eve, in the ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe. 5 | 


ROSICRUCIANS or BRETHREN oF TAE Rosy CROSS. A whimſical 


and enthuſiaſtic ſect, of which Naude gives us the following account. 


This ſociety took it's riſe in Germany, about the year 1394. Their founder 
was a young man, who from five years old had been brought up in a convent, 
became acquainted with ſome magicians, learned their art, and travelled into the 
Faſt as far as Arabia, where the doctors of that country taught him wonderful 
ſecrets, and foretold to him, that he ſhould be the author of a general reformation. 


From Arabia he went to Barbary, and from thence to Spain, where he frequented 


the Moors and Jews, who were verſed in the Cabbala. He there pretended to 


begin his reformation ; but, being baniſhed from Spain, he returned to his native 


country Germany, and died in the year 1484, being one hundred and fix years 
old. His body was not buried, but only depoſited in a Grotto; where it was 
diſcovered, in 1604, in the following manner. A Roficrucian took notice of a 
ſtone with a nail in it, and, removing it, found the Grotto, in which was de- 
poſited the body of their founder. There was this inſcription : At the end of one 
hundred and twenty years I ſhall be manifeſted ; and over the monument, after theſe 
initial letters A. C R. C. theſe words were written, In my life-time I made choice 
of this compendium of the world for my tomb, with ſeveral hieroglyphical figures 


about them. The body, they pretended, held in it's hand a book written in gold 


letters, containing the praiſes of the founder, and an account of his contempt 
of the vaſt treaſures he had found, and of his dying without ſickneſs or pain. 


This diſcovery occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of the brethren of the Roſy Groſs into a 


kind of regular order or ſociety ; and, in 1615, a German printed their apology 


and profeſſion of faith. 


The articles of this ſociety were, to ſwear fidelity to each other, and to obſerve 
it's laws, which conſiſted chiefly in ſecrecy, and in ſpeaking and writing only by 
Enigma's and allegories. The pretended deſign of their inſtitution was, to reſtore 
good diſcipline in religion, and the ſtudy of the ſciences, particularly Phyſic, of 


which they boaſted to know the- moſt hidden ſecrets. In a word, they pretended 


to know the philoſopher's ſtone, and to have dived into the moſt hidden ſecrets 
of nature. They were to remain in a perpetual ſtate of virginity, and to make 
themſelves known to the world by no other name than the Enlightened of the 
Roſy Croſs. N | 8 
Theſe Roſicrucians practiſed Phyſic without fee or reward: they endeavoured to 
reform religious worſhip, by retrenching all ſuperfluous ceremonies. They met 
together once every year, and wore conſtantly the character or impreſſion of the 
Roſy Croſs, as the token of the brotherhood. They were Proteſtants in religion, 
openly declaring the Pope to be antichriſt, and admitting but two facraments. 
They pretended a right of naming their ſucceſſors, and £ bequeathing to them 
all their privileges and virtues ; to know by revelation who were worthy to be ad- 
mitted as members of their ſociety ; to keep the devil in a ſtate of ſubſection, and 
to diſcover hidden treaſures. - They boaſted of having invented a new language, 
by which they could deſcribe the nature of every Being, 
2 | 
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The Roficrucians were much talked of in France, in the firſt 15 or 20 years of 
the laſt century. The credulity of the people was greatly raiſed by the following 
bill, poſted up in all public places. We the deputies of the Roſicrucians, who 
« dwell viſibly or inviſibly in this town, by the grace of the moſt High, ſhew and 
© teach, without books or notes, to ſpeak all the languages of the countries where 
© we pleaſe to live, to deliver our fellow-creatures from deadly error. In 1613, a 
Roſicrucian of Barbary, named Muley-Ibn-Hamet, having, with a handful of men, 
overcome the king of Fez and Morocco, was, they faid, to conquer Spain. At 


the ſame time, ſome of the Enlightened appeared in Spain : but were ſoon quelled 
by the Inquiſition, . | 
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—E 9 Sabathius, a ſew of Conſtantinople, who received Baptiſm in the 408, 413. 

SAN year 392, and was ordained a prieſt by the Novatians. Finding 44% 7. 
WW himſelf as little eſteemed by the Novatians, who had received him, © 
ass by the Jews, whom he had deſerted, he ſet up for the head of 
sl a fect. As he had till ſome attachment to Judaiſm, he declared 

for the opinion of the Quarto-Decimani, and affirmed, that Eaſter ought to be ob- 
ſerved preciſely on the fourteenth of the moon of March. And the better to 
confirm his diſciples in this opinion, he made uſe of the following ſtratagem. In 
reading the 22d chapter of St Luke, when he came to theſe words, The feaſt of 
unleavened bread drew nigh, which is called the Paſſover, he raiſed his voice on a 
ſudden, and cried ; Wo unto him, who keeps the Paſſover but on the day of unlea- 
vened bread ! He joined theſe words ſo artfully to thoſe of the ſacred text, that 

= 1 followers took them for an expreſs declaration made by Jeſus Chriſt 

imſelf. 5 | 
Siſinnius, a Novation biſhop, being arrived at Conſtantinople, zealouſly oppoſed 

Sabathius. One day, this latter being in a certain church with his followers, a 
report was ſuddenly ſpread, that Siſinnius was coming with armed men, to deſtroy 

him and all thoſe of his ſect. The Sabathians, ſeized with terror, endeavoured to 

eſcape : but, as they preſſed to get out of the church, they fell one upon another ; 

and the number of thoſe, who were trampled to death, was fo great, that the reſt 

abandoned their leader out of fear of Siſinnius. Thus the ſect of the Sabathians 

was entirely diſperſed. 


SADDER. The name of a facred Book, containing the religion and mo- 
4 rality of the Gaures, a people of Perſia, See GAUREs. 
- The Sadder is properly an abridgment of the Zend or Zendaveſla. See Z Exp. 
* This facred book principally recommends charity, as capable of hiding a mul- 
titude of fins. It infinuates, that, when a perſon ſneezes, he is expoſed to the 
aſſaults and temptations of the devil; and for this reaſon, on ſuch occaſions, he 
muſt repeat certain prayers, to drive away the foul fiend. It requires an implicit. 
faith, and a blind obedience to the deciſions of the ſovereign pontiff. The Sadder 
likewiſe recommends a frequent commemoration of their deceaſed friends and re- 
lations. It enjoins a ſtrict and impartial examination of all the actions of the paſt 
day ; and an inviolable performance of all their promiſes and engagements ; kindneſs 
and indulgence to all ſorts of animals, particularly oxen, horſes, ſheep, and cocks ; 
and a frequent performance of the moſt auſtere penances, It commands them to 
. | 7 B deſtroy 
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OLEARIus. 


8 C R 
deſtroy five kinds of noxious reptiles. It forbids daruf barefooted on the ground, 
to avoid profaning it. A due regard for the element of water is likewiſe expreſsly 
recommended: thus when they ſet water over the fire, they muſt take particular 
care, that one third part at leaſt of the pot be empty, that the water may not boil 
over. The ſame Sadder likewiſe ſtrictly forbids all calumny, lying, adultery, for- 


nication, and ſtealing. It requires the faithful to be frequent in their ablutions, 


and propitiatory ſacrifices. And it is obſervable, that the Sadder holds an equality 
of guilt with reſpect to fins, and threatens the ſlighteſt tranſgreſſions with the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhments. 


S AM AR AT H. The name of a ſect of Banians in the Eaſt-Indies. 
They are a ſort of Pythagoreans, who believe the pre- exiſtence and tranſmigration 
of ſouls. They ſay God, whom they call Per miſcer, governs the world by three 


lieutenants; the firſt of whom they call Brama, who ſends the ſouls into the bo- 
dies they are deſigned for by Permiſcer. The ſecond is Buffina, who teaches men 


to live according to the commands of God, which they have written down in four 
books: he alſo ſuperintends the growth of corn and all vegetables. The third is 
called Mais, who has power over the dead; and, according to their good or evil 
actions, ſends them into a body to do more or leſs penance: and when their penance 
hath had it's full effect, he preſents the purified fouls to Permiſeer, who receives 
them into the number of his ſervants. 

The wives of this ſect cheerfully facrifice themſelves upon their huſbands funeral 
piles, as being fully perſuaded that for ſo doing they ſhall enjoy ſeven-fold, in the 


other world, whatſoever they have renounced here. As ſoon as any of their wo- 


men are delivered, they ſet before the new-born infant an inkhorn, with paper 
and pen, to intimate that Bina will write the law of Permiſeer in it's under- 
ſtanding ; and, if it be a boy, they add a bow and arrows, as a preſage of his be- 


ing fortunate in war. 


A Hæ- 
tioch, who, about the year 115, publiſhed the errors of almoſt all the heretics, 


reſ. 23. 


SATURNINIANS. The diſciples of Saturninus, a philoſopher of An- 


who had gone before him. He had a particular ſyſtem concerning the creation of 
the world: for he taught, that God had created ſeven angels, and that theſe an- 
gels had created the world, and two kinds of men, the one good, who are the 
elect; and the other bad, who are the reprobate. He taught likewiſe, that men 
live by the divine breath alone, and that, when God withdraws his breath, 
they die. 3 | 


To theſe ridiculous notions he added, that the angels, after having a long time 


admired the beauties of God, agreed among themſelves to form a man in his like- 
neſs; that, having laboured a great while, they made a kind of animal, which 


could not ſupport itſelf upon it's feet, but crawled upon the ground like a ſerpent ; | 


that God ſuffered their work to remain ſome time in this low condition, to convince 


them of the raſhneſs of their project ; but that at laſt God, touched with compaſ- 
ſion, imparted ſome ſhare of his own perfection to this creature, who immediately 
raiſed himſelf upon his feet, and lifted up his head towards heaven. . 

Saturninus pretended, that the Jews had been for a long time under the govern- 
ment of a bad angel, as a puniſhment of their crimes; but that at laſt the eternal 
Father, taking pity on them, had ſent him (Saturninus) into the world, to take 


them out of the power of the angel of diſcord; that he himſelf was the true Meſ- 


ſiah, and that Jeſus Chriſt was a meer apparition, and not a real man. 
This impoſtor had a great number of diſciples, who infected with their doctrine 
ſeveral towns of Syria. To ſupport his pretences, Saturninus had forged a book 


filled with oracles, which he faid were dictated by a good angel. His followers 


put on the appearance of the ſtricteſt virtue and morality, but were ſecretly guilty 
of the greateſt vices and irregularities. The LIſt of the apoſtolical Canons con- 
demns Saturninus and his adherents, V 


SC RIB ES. An order of Jewiſh Doctors, often mentioned in the New 

Teſtament, in conjunction with the Phariſees. | | 
The word Scribe more properly ſignifies the name of ſome office or function, 
than of any ſe, they being more antient than any ſect among the Jews, Theſe 
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were perſons of great repute, being called in the New Teſtament Scribes of the 
Law, Teachers of the People, Doctors of the Law, and ſometimes Lawyers. 


This office began immediately after the Babyloniſh captivity, above five hundred 
years before the nativity of Chriſt, Ezra himſelf being one of the firſt. They 


were a body of the moſt learned men of the nation, and generally of the tribe of 


Levi, who were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Scribes of the Clergy; thoſe who were 
not derived from the Levitical ſtock, but, as the Jews ſay, from the tribe of Si- 
meon only, being called Scribes of the People. 

The buſineſs of the lay Scribes was to copy the bible for any, who had occa- 
ſion for it, it not being thought proper that every vulgar pen ſhould copy things of 
ſo ſublime ſpeculation. Therefore there was a peculiar order of learned men amon 
the Jews, whofe office it was to preſerve the purity of the text in all bibles that 
ſhould be copied out, that no corruption might creep into the original of ſacred 
writ. Theſe Scribes of the People were likewiſe employed as public notaries in the 
Sanhedrims and courts of juſtice, and as regiſters in the ſynagogues. And they not 
only tranſcribed the book of the law, but they wrote out phylacteries, ſhort ſen- 
tences to be fixed upon the door-poſts, bills of contracts or divorce, and other mat- 
ters of civil or religious concern, Out of theſe, it is probable, ſome of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed were made choice of, to attend upon the king as his ſecretaries, called 


the King's Scribes, And, to qualify them for theſe offices, they were entered as 
ſtudents in ſome public academy, were they ſtudied with great application, till they 


were capable of theſe employments. 


The office of the Scribes of the Clergy was to preach in publick, and to inſtruct 
the people: for they were more conſtant teachers than any other of the clergy ; 


taking upon them to be the moſt certain and regular interpreters and expounders of 
the Law in ſermons. And they grew into ſuch repute in the Jewiſh ſtate, that it 
is hard to ſay, whether the Phariſees, or Scribes, were held in the greater venera- 


tion: for what the Phariſees gained among the common people, by their preten- 


ſions to an extraordinary ſanctity, theſe obtained more juſtly by their zeal for the 
written word, which they preſerved from the common dangers of corruption and 


contempt. 3 3 he 

Thele Scribes were cloſely linked with the Phariſees, and concurred with them 
in moſt of their corruptions and ſuperſtitions. They both are repreſented as ſit- 
ting in Moſes's ſeat upon the legiſlative bench, and preiiding in the courts of juſtice, 


being called the Fathers of the Sanhedrim. But there was a degree of Scribes, who 
ſate in this court, not in the capacity of legiſlators or judges, but as men learned in 


the Law, whoſe office it was to explain caſes of difficulty, and with whom the Fa- 
thers conſulted, when any debates aroſe about the execution of juſtice. See 


PHARISEES. 


SEBUSEANS. A ſet of the Samaritans, ſo called, either from Sebeon, 
whoſe children perhaps fell into the ſchiſm of the Samaritans; or from Seboim, 


one of their cities, in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem. 


The Sebuſeans made a change in the times of celebrating the grand feſtivals of 


the year. They kept the Paſſover in the beginning of autumn, the feaſt of Pen- 


tecoſt at the end of the ſame ſeaſon, and that of Tabernacles in the month of 


March. What gave occaſion to this alteration was, firſt, the hatred which reigned 


between the Jews and the Samaritans: in the ſecond place, as the Jews of the more 


diſtant parts muſt neceſſarily paſs through the cities of Samaria, in their way to 


Jeruſalem, this great concourſe of people, at the time of preparing for the great 
feſtivals, was thought troubleſome and inconvenient ; for which reaſon, the Sebu- 
ſeans celebrated thoſe feſtivals at a different time of the year, when there were no 
Jews going up to Jeruſalem. = 


559 


EPIPHANIUS. 


 SELEUCIANS. Diſciples of Seleucus, a philoſopher of Galatia, who, III 
about the year 380, adopted the errors of Hermogenes, and thoſe of Audeus, both Har. 59. 


of whom taught, that God was the eternal matter, that he had a body, and that 


he was the author of ſin. He pretended, with the Valentinians, that Jeſus Chriſt 


took a body only in appearance. He held, that the ſoul was only an animated 
fire, created by the angels; and that therefore men ſhould be baptized with fire. 
He taught, that the pleaſures of beatitude conſiſted in corporeal delights. 


SIEGAKI, 
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KÆMPFER, 
Hiſt. Japan. 
I. 3. .. 


A. RockER, 
Relig. &c. of 
the Bramins. 
. 


GIR's Lives 
of the Saints. 


Lur Z EMB. 
Catal. Hæret. 
tit. Soldini. 


Du Pi, Hiſt. 
de I Egliſe. 
Cent. xiii. 

e. 4. 


8 TA 


81E GAK I. A religious ceremony, practiſed by certain mendicant or beg. 
ging fryars of Japan, in behalf of the ſouls of the deceaſed. In this act of devo- 
tion, they take the branch of a green tree, called, in the Japaneſe language, Famma 
Shimmi, and therewith rub and waſh ſeveral wooden chips and ſhavings, on which 
are written the names of ſuch ſouls as they undertake to aſſiſt. During this action, 
they repeat a certain form of words in a faint, low, voice ; by which means, they 


pretend, the ſouls receive a kind of purgation or purification. Such perſons, as have 


a pious regard for the ſouls of their deceaſed relations and friends, make it their buſineſs 
to find out theſe Mendicants, and reward them for their trouble, by throwing them 
a piece of money on a mat, which 1s ſpread before them. 


SMAERTAS. A particular ſect of the Indian Bramins, who are not 
diſtinguiſhed by any exterior mark, and have very few followers among the com- 
mon people: for, beſides that they couch their doctrine under very myſterious 
terms, and ſpeak of it in the moſt pompous phraſe, that ſpirit of moderation, which 
they profeſs, is not very apt to engage the populace. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Smaertas is, that Viſinau and Efwara are one 
and the ſame god. es 


SNOWS (Oux LADY oF THE). A Romiſh feſtival, obſerved on the fifth 
of Auguſt, in honour of the Virgin Mary, firnamed Our Lady of the Snus. 

The riſe of this ſolemnity was as follows. In the pontificate of Liberius, 
a Roman nobleman, being old and childleſs, reſolved, with the conſent of his 
wife, to make the blefled Virgin his ſole heir. The vow was made with 
much devotion ; after which, the Virgin appeared to each of them in a dream, 
telling them, it was her's and her ſon's pleaſure, that they ſhould employ their 
goods, thus devoted to her ſervice, in building a church to her on a certain part of 
the mount Eſquiline, which they ſhould find covered with ſnow. Accordingly, 
having found the place, they built a church there, called St Mary ad Praſepe, be- 


cauſe the manger, which ſerved our Lady as a cradle, was brought thither from 
Bethlehem. It is now called S? Mary Major; and every feſtival-day, the memory 


of the miracle is revived, by letting fall white jeſſamin leaves in ſo artificial a 
manner, as to imitate the falling of ſnow on the ground, | 


SOLDINS. Certain Greek Schiſmatics, ſo called from their leader one 
Soldin a Greek prieft. They appeared about the middle of the Vth century in 


the kingdoms of Saba and Godolia, They altered the manner of the ſacrifice of 
the maſs: their prieſts offered gold; their deacons incenſe ; and their ſubdeacons 


myrrh ; and this in memory of the like offerings made to the infant Jeſus by the 


wiſe men. Very few authors mention the Soldius, neither do we know whether 
they ſtill ſubſiſt. 


STADINGS. The name of an infamous ſect, that aroſe in Germany, 
about the year 1230, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the violences and cruelties, 
which they exerciſed againſt the Eccleſiaſtics. — | 

Theſe impious wretches worſhipped Lucifer, and rebelled againſt God himſelf, 
believing that he had unjuſtly condemned that prince of darkneſs ; and that one 
day Lucifer ſhould be reſtored, and they ſaved with him. From hence they con- 
cluded, that we ought not to obſerve the commands of God: they abandoned 


themſelves to all forts of abominations, uttered dreadful blaſphemies, and committed 


the moſt horrible impieties. 

Theſe heretics ſpread themſelves in the biſhopric of Bremen, and the confines 
of Friſeland and Saxony, and, forming themſelves into companies, maſlacred the 
Eccleſiaſtics and Religious, pillaged the churches, and committed numberleſs abuſes, 
Pope Gregory IX exhorted the biſhops, and great men of the country, to extirpate 
this impious race. The Archbiſhop of Bremen, the Duke of Brabant, and the 
Earl of Holland aſſembled troops, and attacked them, in 1234. Thoſe Fanatics 
were defeated, and cut to pieces: 6000 of them were killed on the ſpot, and the 
reſt periſhed ſeveral ways: ſo that very few of them were left, who were con- 
verted, and returned to their duty next year. 


STANCARIANS. 
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any, religion, and was perpetually rallying matters of faith. This rendered him 


S UW e 561 
8 T ANC ARIANS. The diſciples of Francis Stancarus, profeſſor of the 8r0x0an. 
Hebrew tongue, and a native of Mantua in Italy. This man had but little, if 2d an. 1551. 


n. 22. 


ſuſpected in Italy, and he was upon the point of being ſurprized by the Inquiſi- 
tion: whereupon he retired into Germany. The impiety of his expreſſions con- 
cerning the myſtery of the holy Trinity made him odious to the Germans, who 
quickly obliged him to leave their country. He went into Poland, from whence 
he was driven out by the biſhop of Cracow. Then he came into Pruſſia, where 
he taught the Hebrew language in the college of Mont-Royal de Koniſberg, At 
the ſame time he ſpread his doct ines, which were a jumble of almoſt all the hereſies 
that had ever infeſted th: Church. But the tenet, which he moſt eagerly de- 
tended, was, that Jeſus Chriſt was a Mediator, in quality of a meer man, and not 
in quality of man and Gud. | 

Oſiander oppoſed Stancarus; whence the diſciples of the former were called 
Antiſtancarians. Stancarus formed a party, compoſed of all forts of libertines ; 
declaimed againſt the uſe of the Sacraments, and pronounced curſes againſt the 
doctrines of Luther and Calvin. The biſhops of Poland aſſembled Synods againſt 


him ; and his error concerning the mediation of Chriſt was condemned by the ſixth 
ſeſſion of the council of Trent. | 


STERCORANISTA Lat.] A name of reproach, given to thoſe Do Pix. Hiſt. 


divines, in the IX th century, who affirmed, that the elements of the Euchariſt, de IF gie. 


like all other food, were changed into excrement, and came away from the bodies FE nk 


This was a famous controverſy in that age, occaſioned by ſome perſons thinking 


it indecent to ſay, that the Euchariſt was ſubje& to the condition of other food, 


and that any part of it ſhould go to the privy. 

| Origen was the firſt, who conſidered this queſtion ; and his deciſion is, that 

this food, which is conſecrated by prayer, and by the word of God, paſſes into 

the belly, and thence to the privy, as far as regards the matter it is compoſed of, 

but not as to what it was made by prayer. The author of the ſermon on the Cuavs. 


_ Euchariſt, in the fifth volume of St Chryſoſtom's works, affirms the contrary. Serm. 38. 


St John of Damaſcus eſpouſed this opinion. Paſchaſius ſays, it is needleſs to di- Dau xsc, de 
ſturb our ſelves about this queſtion. Bertram maintains, that the inviſible body of fide Orthod. 
Jeſus Chriſt cannot be ſubje& to the condition of other food, but he believes the © K © 73: 
viſible ſpecies are. Amalarius propoſes the queſtion, but does not decide it, and Maziir. 


leaves us to conſider, whether the body of Jeſus Chriſt is taken up into heaven, or Præf. 1. Sæc. 
reſerved- in our body 'till the day of our interrment, or exhaled in the air. Rabanus © 


decides in the affirmative, that the elements of the Euchariſt are ſubje& to the Epiſt. ad 


condition of other food. But other authors have thought, this was not ſuitable to Heribal. c. 3. 


the dignity of the myſtery, and that it was more reaſonable to believe, that either 
the elements were annihilated, or preſerved for ever, or that they were changed 
into blood and fleſh, and not into humours or excrements. This is the opinion 
of the anonymous writer quoted by Eriger, and maintained by him as an infallible 
doctrine. Guitmond and Alger carry it yet further, and pretend, that the ſpecies Gvtr. de 


of the Euchariſt are never putrified or altered, though they ſeem to be ſo. This vera Euch. 


opinion, which was common enough in that age and the following, has fince been EE I 
rejected by the ſchool-divines, who make no queſtion, but that the euchariſtical Sacram. I. 2. 


ſpecies may be corrupted, and changed into another ſubſtance, C. I. 


8s UW A. A Japaneſe deity, who is the god and protector of the huntſmen. Hit. Jan. 
All, who come to the pagod of Suwa, to pay their adoration to the god, are ob- 1. 4. c. 4. 


liged to paſs thro' a hoop, made of bambou, with a linnen cloth twiſted round 


about it. As the province of Nangueſacque is under the more immediate pro- 
tection of this deity, he is worſhipped there with more fervency of devotion, than 
in any other province. „ | 
On the feſtival of this god, they form a grand proceſſion. It begins with two 
ſumpter-horſes, both as white as ſnow. After theſe come ſeveral banners, ſtandards, 
and colours, which are all hieroglyphics of the deity and his feſtival. Then follow 
devices of another ſort ; ſuch as, a ſhort and broad lance, all over gilt ; a pair of 
large ſhoes ; and ſome white paper, faſtened to the end of a long ſtaff ; which laſt 
is an enſign of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, Two perſons, hired for the purpoſe, carry 
Vor, II. 7 C ga large 
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TIB 
a large cheſt, and, during the proceſſion, make charitable collections, which are 
thrown into the cheſt. Next follows ſeveral Mz:ko/j, or octogonal ſhrines, var- 
niſhed all over, and carried on ſtools. The clergy follow on foot, attended by a 
great concourſe of people. When they are come to the temple of Suwa, they 
take their places, and four deputies from the governor come and pay his compli- 
ments to the ſuperiors. | 
Upon this occaſion, they ſet up a tent, made of bambou, and call it a temple. 
Here they place the image of Suua, that he may be a ſpectator of their public 
ſports. The plainneſs of the temple repreſents the abje& condition of the primi- 
tive Japaneſe. Dramatic performances make a conſiderable part of theſe religious 
ſhews, and the poets uſually pitch upon ſome atchievement of the gods, for the 
ſubject of their drama's 


* 


28 


AL E D. So the Jews call a white ſquare veil, with which they 
cover their heads, during their prayers at the ſynagogue. The 
2 Origin of it is derived from Moſes, who, when he came down 
from the mount, covered his face with a veil, to hide it's dazling 
h pſplendo . 
II be Taled has ſtrings and taſſels, called Zigith. Each ſtring has 
five knots in it, on account of the Pentateuch or five books of Moſes. In putting 
it on, care is taken, that it hang before and behind: for a true Jew ſhould be for- 
tified and ſurrounded with the precepts of the Law, as with a rampart. When it 
is put on, in the morning, the wearer ſays, Bleſſed be the Lord, who hath ſanctiſied 
us by his Law, and ordained us to wear the Zizith. Some, in repeating this 
benediction, kiſs the Taled. | 5 | | 
Some pretend, the Jews borrowed the cuſtom of wearing the Taled from the 
Romans, who had it from from /Eneas : | e 


A* . 2 rr 
＋ 


Et capita ante aras Phrygio velamur amictu. 
Each with a Phrygian mantle veiled his bead, Dxvprx. 


8. THOMAS AQUINAS'S DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh 
Church, obſerved on the ſeventh of March, in memory of that famous ſchool- 
divine. * 

The Legends relate, that St Thomas Aquinas, praying in his youth with bended 
knees before the ſign of the croſs, and there falling aſleep, thought he felt his 
loins faſt bound by angels; from which inſtant he was never troubled with any 
luſtful inclination. . N 


ST TIB B A. A faint, worſhipped by the antient Coritani, or inhabitants 
of Rutlandſhire, as the patroneſs or goddeſs of Falconry. — 

The Saxon annals tell us, St Tibba was buried at Rihala; and that Ælfſi, 
abbot of Peterborough, took up her body, together with thoſe of St Kynaburge 


and St Cyneſwithe, and tranſlated them all three to his monaſtery, where, in one 


day, he dedicated them to St Peter, the ſaint of the place. 
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V A L 563 

TI-C AN. An idol, or falſe god, of the Chineſe, He is conſidered as the Ponce. 
ſupreme director of their treaſures, and the diſpenſer of their riches. He is ele- 
vated on a very high altar, having a crown on his head, and a ſcepter in his 
hand, and gilt all over from head to foot. Eight miniſters, gilt like himſelf, attend 
on him as his aſſiſtants. On the walls of Tcan's temple are delineated the tor- 
ments of hell, and the ſeveral puniſhments of the damned; and over them an 


inſcription to this effect; He who ſhall humble himſelſ, and ſay his prayers a thou- 
ſand times before this idol, ſhall be delivered from theſe torments. 


TIEDBAIK. A monſtrous idol of the Japaneſe. It is covered with Embaſſies of 
gold and precious ſtones, and has the head of a wild boar, decked with a golden the Dutch to 


crown, ſet round with precious ſtones. To compleat it's monſtrous figure, it has Jan. 


four hands, one holding a ſcepter, another a ring, the third the head of a dragon, 
and the fourth a flower, 


SALES IAN S. Chriſtian Heretics, diſciples of Valeſius, an 
EZ 74, Arabian philoſopher, who appeared about the year 250, and main- 
ES £1 tained, that concupiſcence acted ſo ſtrongly upon man, that it was 
not in his power to reſiſt it, and that even the grace of God was 
not ſufficient to enable him to get the better of it. Upon this 
principle he taught, that the only way for a man to be faved 
was, to make himſelf an eunuch. The Origeniſts afterwards fell 
into the ſame error; but it was Valeſius, who gave birth to it. The biſhop of 
Philadelphia condemned this philoſopher, and the other Churches of the Eaſt 
followed his example. a 1 

The maxims of the Valeſians were very cruel. They were not ſatisfied to mu- 
tilate thoſe of their ſect; but they had the barbarity to make eunuchs of ſtrangers, 
who chanced to paſs by where they lived. This hereſy ſpread greatly in Arabia, 
and eſpecially in the territory of Philadelphia. e 
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A. 


Aron's Tiara, ſaid to be preſerved 


— his rod. 11, 342. 
Abadir, what it ſignifies. i, 1 


Abæ, a city of Pbocis, an oracle of Apen 


there. ii, 1 


9. 
Abdallah Ebn Salam, a Jew, ſaid to have al- | 


W Mohammed in writing the Koran. 
» 565. 
Ablals Perſian Fryars ſo called. 1, 190. 
S. Abdon's chapel, miracle there. ii, 51. 
| Aben-Ezra, a famous Rabbinical Doctor. 
1 314. 
Abeona and Adeona, imaginary goddeſſes, 
„ 
Abiadh al e one of the Arabian names 
of God. i, 374. 
Aboulcaſſem Xohammed, Story of THY 11, 42. 
Aboul 5 one of the Arabian names 
of God. 
Aboulon, king of the Cafres, the ſame as A- 
pollo. 1, 67. 
Abraham, Story of his breaking in Pieces the 
1mages of Baal. 1, 108. 
Abtar, a name of reproach given to Mo- 
hammed. i, 216. 
Ania or Ethiopia Superior, the religion of 
that country. ii, 331. 
Aceſius, the god of health. ii, 450. 
Accompliſhment of the Trinity, the Virgin Mary 
ſo ſtyled. ii, 302. 
Acratopes, a Pagan Demi-god. i, 452. 
Aue ꝭz, Who. i, 215. 
a — 1, 234. 
Aeon, transformed into a Stag. 1.325. 
Ads of St Peter, St Paul, St Fohn the Evan- 
geliſt, Ss Andrew, St Thomas the apoſile, 
5 Philip, and & Matthias. Spurious books. 
14. 
4400 al Moridin, A Mohammedan book ſo 
called. ii, 142. 
Adam, ſaid to be ſent into the iſland of 
Ceylan, li, 221. 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame as Saturn, 
Hs 271; 
1 A Syrian goddeſs. i, 14. 
Addephagia, An imaginary goddeſs. 1. 4.52. 
Addiſon (Mr ), his remarks on the diſperſion 
of the Jews. 1, 520. 
Adiapboriſts, who. ii, 36. 


in the Ark of the Covenant. i, 8 1. 


Adonis (the river), annually appeared as red 
as blood. i, 19. 

Adrian the emperor, deſigned to adore Jeſus 
Chriſt. i, 573. 

N —— perſecutes the Chriſtians. 
11, 240. 

Advocate of tbe Church, One of the Emperor 
of Germany's titles. i, 312. 

one part of the heathen Temples ſo 
called. ii, 453. 

ON, worſhipped as a god. i, 452. 

his deification deſcribed. 1, 314. 


The Ara of Contracts, what. i, 22. 
 Aeromancy, a ſpecies of Angury. i, 102. 


Aſculanus, the god of braſs-money. i, 77. 

Africa, the ſeveral Religions of that \ prone 
of the world. ii, 330. 5 

Agdiſtis, a genius of a human form. i, 100. 

Aeenoria, an imaginary goddeſs. 1, 452. 


Apes of the world, four, according to the In- 


dian Bramins. i, 173. 

Aseſilaus, his ſtratagem to encourage his ſol- 
diers. i, 86. | 

St Agnes of Monte Pulciano, a miracle con- 
cerning her. 11, 101. 

'Ayope AvieS&, what. ii, 36. 

Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, worſhipped 
as a goddeſs. i, 452. 

Agrouerus or Agrotes, worſhipped in Phœni- 
cia. i, 83. 


Abaz, king of Fudab, plunders and profanes 


the temple of Jeruſalem. ii, 434. 
Ahzab, the 60 equal portions, into which 
the Koran is divided, fo called. i, 564. 
Aiam almadoulat, what. ii, 116. 


Ajza, the Sections of the Koran fo called. 


i, 564. 

Alrizine, Propitiatory ſacrifices. ii, 350. 

Alabandus, a Pagan delty. 1, 452. 

Al ajb, or the rump-bone, what. 11, 112. 

Al afwad, a falſe prophet. ii, 115. 

Abe, a ſacerdotal garment. ii, 413. 

Albertus Magnus, a famous School-man. 
u, 377. 

5... 120 or the Bull*s eye, worſhipped by 
the Arabians. 1, 455. 

Al Dhitr, the Koran fo called. i, 564. 

Alexander the Great, declared the ſon of Ju- 
piter Ammon. 1, 40. 

— — — placed among the Olym- 
pii Dei. ii, 18g. 

Alexander an impoſtor, ſtory concerning him. 


i, 573. 


8 


\ 


Fortan, the Koran ſo called. i, 564. 

Alizuth, what. i, 357. 

Ai Kitab, the Koran ſo called. i, 564. 

Al Maſhaf, the Koran ſo called. i. 564. 

Al Sameri, founder of the golden calf. i. 192. 

Alſcheera, or the Dog-ſtar, worſhipped by the 
Arabians. 1, 455. 

Al Sirat, the bridge of hell, according to the 
Mohammedans. I, 113; 

Altenaſochites, A Mohammedan ſect. ii, 147. 

Alumbrados, Spaniſh Heretics ſo called. i, 523. 

Amazonia, the religion of that country. 11, 

4. 

PE ag or reading dest, what. i, 240. 

America, the ſeveral religions of that quarter 
of the world. ii, 332. 

Amneliſts, who. ii, 36. 

Amphiclea, An oracle of Bacchus there. 
Hz: 201, 

Amycleus; a Pagan deity. i, 452. 

Anagogia, A Sicilian feſtival. ii, 486. 

Anarhaith, The Britiſh name of the goddeſs 
Andate. 1, 45. 

St Andrew's body, a famous Relic. ii, 32k. 

Androgeus, a Pagan deity. 1, 452. 

Andromeda, delivered by Perſeus. 11, 166. 

Anemone (the flower ) ſprang from the blood 
of Adonis. 1, 17. 

Angel of the winds. 1, 118. 

— Of Oxen, Sheep, and other animals. ib. 

—— of the Church, what. 1, 158. 

The angel Peacock, A name given by the Je- 
zides, in Turkey and Perſia, to the devil. 

„ „ 

Angelium, A place, where the Angelites held 
their firſt meetings. i, 49. 

Angeronalia, A Roman feſtival. 1, 49. 

Animals, diſtinguiſhed | into clean and unclean, 


Is + 


conſecrated by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 1, 279. 

Antamtappes, the hell of the Indian Bramins. 
i, 193: 

St 2 ſtory of his converſation with a 
ſatyr. ii, 373. 

Anticalviniſts, who. ii, 36. 

Antidiaphoriſts, who. 11, 36. 

Aulipbonal Hymns, what. ii, 16. 

Antioch, the Arian Council of that place. 
11, 418. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, profanes the Temple of 
Jeruſalem. ii, 454. 

Antiſancarians, who. ii, 36. 

Antiſfwenfeldians, who. 11, 454. 

Antoinette Bourignon, an enthuſiaſtic kids, 
her life. i, 171. 

Antoninus (the emperor), his Letter concern- 
ing the Chriſtians. i, 234. 

Antoninus Philoſophus, the emperor, Pen 
cutes the Chriſtians. il, 240. 

Antoſandrins, who. 11, 36. 

Anxur, Jupiter worſhipped under that name. 
1. 36. 

PE, Tai to be one of the Muſes. ii, 148. 

Apodipho, An office of the Greek Monks, 

1" 202. 

Aeon Tyaneus, faid to underſtand the 
language of birds. 1, 103. CL 
Vor. II. 


INDEX. 


— 


— converſed with the "2 
than Brachm ans. i, 172. 


— = worſhipped as a god. 
» 452. 

Het s of Homer, A marble repreſenting 
it deſcribed. 1, 496. 

Appius Claudius, the Cenſor, buys the prieſt- 
hood of the Potitii and Pinarii. ii, 264. 

Appropriations, what. 1, 527. 

* ( the month ), whence ſo called. ii, 128. 

under the protection of 


Venus. 11, 129. 


- how repreſented by the 
Antients 11, 132. 

Aquaminaria, what. 11, 507. 

Aqua-vitze-mongers, Who. i, 602. 

Aquila, why he tranſlated the Bible. 1, 68, 
I 50. 
Aquinas (Thomas), ſirnamed the Angelical 
Doctor, a famous School-man. ii, 377. 
Arabia, the religion of that country. 11, 329. 
Arafat (the mountain), held in great vene- 
ration by the Mohammedans. 1, 

Ara Maxima, an altar of Hercules ſo called. 
i, 483. 

Ararat (the mountains of), the place where 
the Ark reſted. i, 79. 

Aratus, the SONGS, honoured with divide 
worſhip. 1, 73. 

Arbriſſel (Robert de), founder of the order of 
Fontevraud, ſome account of him. i, 421. 

Arxchari, Greek Monks, fo called. 1. 193. 

Archbiſhoprics, when firſt eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land. 1, 74. 

Ap tspogurer, the Pagan High- prieſts ſo called. 
11, 278. 

Apyiaurdy wy, who. 11, 416. 

Arenaria, what. i, 263. 


Arcbontes majores and minores, certain orders 


of gods, ſo called. i, 449. 
Arculus, an imaginary god. i, 452. 


Argentinus, an imaginary god. 1bid 


Ariſtotimus, tyrant of Elis, inſults the Bac- 
che. i, 111. 
Arius, the hereſiarch, his hiſtory. | i, 77. 


Armenians, their tenets. ii, 329. 


Arnold of Breſſe, executed at Rome. i, 83. 


Arrows, uſed for divination. 1, 10. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, theAhaſuerus of Scrip- 
ture. i, 375. 

Artyſtona, the Perſian, ſuppoſed to be the 
Eſther of Scripture. 1, 375. 

Aſaph, author of ſome of the Pſalms. ii, 297. 

- an Arabian god. 1, 454. 

Aſcalaphus, metamorphoſed into an owl. 
ii, 291. 

Aſcenſion of S, Paul, An apocryphal book. 
1, 190. 

— : - Of Ifaiah, an apocry- 
Phal book. i, 545: | 

- Of Moſes, an apocry- 
phal 3 i, 548, 549. 

Aſceterium, a name given to monaſteries. 
it. $7. | 

PE who. ii, 177. 

Aſhes, diſtributed by the Roman Catholics 
on Aſh-wedneſday. i, 581. 
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Alig 


INDE X. 


Aha, the ſeveral religions of that Wer of 


the world. ii, 327. 
Alus, a Pagan demi-god. i, 452. 
W 4h an inſtrument uſed in Ablution. 


Aſimption of Moſes, An apocryphal book. 

i, 48 and 92. 
df the Virgin, an apo- 

cryphal book. i, 92. 

— — Nuns of the Aſſump- 
tion. i, 47 I, 

Athanaſius, his opinion of Blaſphemy againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt, i, 164. 

— founder of the monaſtic life in 
Italy. ii, 117, 121. 

Atharid, or the planet Mercury, worſhipped 
by the Arabians. i, 455. 

Athouaf, what. 11. 315. 

Atomical philoſophy, an atheiſtical W 
I 

Au 6 6 the Dyets of. 1, 328, 329. 

Auguf (the month), whence ſo called. ii, 128. 

under the Rac of 


Ceres. ii, 130. 

2 how repreſented by the 
Antients. ii, 132. 

St Auguſtin, his opinion of the fin againſt 
the holy Ghoſt. 1, 165. 


— — 


"a — F ounder of the Regular Clercs. 


LAI 56. 

— — author of the monaſtic life in 
Britain. ii, 121. 

St Auguſtin's leathern girdle ( fraternity of ), 
A religious ſociety ſo called. i, 426. 


Automatia, or 9 an imaginary goddeſs. 


i, 452. 


Aurelian (the emperar ) perſecutes the Chri- 


ſtians. 11, 242. 
Auxefia, a Pagan goddeſs. i, 452. 
Axieros, one of the Cabiri. i, 187. 
Axiocerſus, ang Axiocerſa, two of the Cabiri. 
1, 187. 
AZ191 TE As, who. 11, 218. 


_ Azores, the religion of thoſe iſlands. ii, 327, 


B. 
ABA, or Papa, the patriarch of 


Alexandria's title. i, 1. 
Baxdv7iBoiz Who. i, 258. 
Bag, an Arabian god. 1, 454. 
Bagair, an Arabian god. ibid. 
Baptæ, a Tragedy of Eupolis's ſo called. 
* 
Baptifm i in blood, what. i, 122. 
F. . Head, a famous Relic. ii, 320. 
his Bones, another Relic, 


— 1— 


— — — 


ii, 321. 

Barbadoes, the religion of that iſland. ii, 335. 

Barbary, the religion of that country, 
Il, 330. 


Barchana, a Jewiſh Rabbin, ſtory of his hat. | 


i, 473. 
Barchochebas, a pretended Meſſiah. ii, 91. 


S. Bartholomew's Goſpel, A ſpurious book. 
i, 129. 

Baſan, a king of, preſerved from the _— 

| I, 79. 


S. Baſil, father of the Eaſtern monks, i, 130. 
ji, 120. 

his liturgy. ii, 24. 

Baſil, the General Council of that place. 
11, 436. 

Batelnim, what. ii, 415. 

| Bayle (Mr), his reflexion on the principles 
of the Abelian heretics. 1, 3. 

— On Omens and Preſages. 


Ii, 18 

Baxter G40 author of a new Liturgy. 
li, 2. 

Beatrix 5 Sylva, foundreſs of the Nuns of 
the Conception, ſome account of her. 
i, 270, 

Beguinages, what. i, 135. 

Beitallab, the houſe of God, what. i, 184. 

Bektaſhi, an order of Mohammedan Monks. 
15 

Bellonarii, Prieſts of Bellona. i, 139. 

S. Benedict, founder of the Benedictine or- 
der, forme account of him, 1, 584. 

Benedi#tion of Bells, in the Romiſh Church, 
deſcribed. 1, 140. 


i 307. 

Beneficiarii, who. 1, 144. 

Ben- Ephraim and Ben- David, two ſuppoſed 
Meſſiahs of the Jews. ii, 329. 


name in Africa, 11, 332. 


or Chaldee Paraphraſe. ii, 449. 


W205: 


Bermudas, the religion of thoſe iſlands. 
li, 335. 

e of Rogliano, founder of the Colo- 

rites, ſome account of him. 1, 266. 

Beza (Theodore), his Latin verſion of the 
Bible. 1, 151. 

Biathanati, a name of reproach given to o the 
Primitive Chriſtians. 1, 233. 

Bildulgerid, the religion of that country, 
ii, 331. 


The 755 s Bible, what, 156. 


| Biſhop®s Eye, Ear, Mouth, Heart, &c. Ti- 


tles antiently given to Deacons. 305 


chapter of the Koran. i, 564. 


| Biſſacramentals, who. ii, 36. 


Black Fryars, the ſame as Benedictines. 
% 142+ 
1 as Dominicans. i, 340. 
Blackwall (Dr), His character of the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah. ii, 2. 


— Of St Mark's Goſpel. ii, 51. 
9 — Of St Matthew's Gale 
FI -7 2 
2 ——— Of St Peter's Epiſtles, i ji, 244; 
——— Of the Apocalypſe, St Paul's 
Epiſtles, St © James s Epiſtle, and St John's 
Goſpel. In Supplem. 


James's. i, 499. 


S Bonaventure, a miracle concerning him. 


ii, 101. 
St Bonaventure, 


\ 


———— of horſes, A Popiſh feſtival. 


Benimbe, the devil worſhipped under that 
Ben Uxziel (Fonathan ), author of a Targum, 


Beres, the Religious of Mingrelia ſo called. 


Biſmillah, the ſolemn form, prefixed to cach 


= — Of St Luke's Goſpel. ii, 32. 


Boanerges, a ſirname given to the two St 


Sv 
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St Bonaventure, a famous School-man, fir-| 


named the Seraphic Doctor. ii, 377. 
The Book of Abraham, what. ii, 518. 
Bradwardin (Thomas), ſirnamed the Profound 
Doclor, a famous School-man. ii, 378. 
Branchus, fabulous ſtory concerning Kim. 
i, 8888. 
Braſil, the religion of that country. Ii, 334. 
Bread and . uſed in celebrating the 
Euchariſt. i, 8 
—— —unleavened, uſed in the Euchariſt. i, 107. 
Brethren of our Lord, who. 11, 401. 


1 Jupiter worſhipped under that name. 


» 557+ 

Weils of the ſodality of the bleſſed ſacrament, 
A ſect of fanatics ſo called. i, £02. 

Bruin, a god of the Eaſt-Indian Banians. 
i, 455. 

Brumus, an antient name of Bacchus. i, 179. 

S. Bruno, founder of the Carthuſians, hiſtory 
of him. 1, 210. 

Brutus (the Trojan), ſtory of his landing in 
Britain. 1, 326. 

Bubaſtis, Diana ſo called by the Egyptians. 
1. 32 

Bubona, "| imaginary goddeſs. 1. 452. 

Budba, a Japaneſe deity. i, 179. 

Bulle, a kind of amulets, hung about the 
necks of the Roman children. 1, 27. 


Bura, a city of Achaia, an Oracle of Her- 


cules there. ii, 200, 

Burnt-offerings, what. 11, 259. 

Butler (the poet), his defcription of the 
Preſbyterian, ii, 274. 

— his ridicule on the School-men. 
1h 278. 


Bythus, the ſupreme god of the Valentinian 


heretics, 1 21. 


C. 


nua gogerdbeg., a ſupper made by Au- 
guſtus, and ſo called. i, 450. 
Cajetan (Cardinal), tranſlates part of the 
Bible into Latin. 1, 151. 
Calanus, an Indian Philoſopher, accompanied 
Alexander the Great. 1, 172. 


 Calchas, the prieſt, worſhipped as a god. 


i, 452. 


Calendaris, Juno worſhipped under that 


name. i, 552. 
Calvin, the Reformer, his life. i, 194. 
Cambadoxi, A famous Japaneſe impoſtor. 
ii, 158. 
Cambyſes, wounds the Egyptian god Apt 


1, 578. 
Canary Hands, their religion. ii, 332. 


Cancelli, what. i, 223. 
Candia, the religion of that iſland. 11, 327. 


Kavigogs!, basket-bearers, who. 1, 331. 

Canonical hours, what. ii, 389. 

Canonici, a name given to the Clergy of the 
Primitive Church. i, 236. 

Canon Paſchalis, what. 11, 15. 

Canons, Of the firſt General Council of Nice. 


1, 417. 
i bf the firſt General Council of Con- 


ſtantinople. ii, 419. 


INDEX 


Canons, Of the General Council of Chalce- 
don. ii, 422. 

Of the ſecond General Council of 

Nice. 11, 427. 

Of the firſt General Lateran Coun- 

Cll. 11, 429. 

Of the ſecond General Lateran 

Council. 11, 430. 

Of the third General Lateran Coun- 

cil. ibid. 

Of the fourth Stier Lateran Coun- 

eil. tis 41. 

Of the General Council of Lyons. 


11, 433. 

Capella B. Mariæ ſub tilia, A Church at Con- 
ſtantz in Germany. 1, 167. 

Caperole (Peter de), founder of the Capero- 
lans, ſome account of him. i, 204. 

Cape Verd Lands, their religion. 11, 332, 

The Capitol, it's dedication deſcribed. 1 311. 

Capilolinus, Jupiter worſhipped under that 
name. i, 537. 


Captivilies of Judah, four. 1, 51 7: 


Capuche, what. 1, 204. 

| Cardia, an Imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 

Carloſtatians, who. ii, 36. 

Carmentalia, A feſtival of the cel Car- 
menta. 1, 209. 

Carolina, the religion of that country. ii, 334. 

Caſſian, his deſcription of the Cœnobitic life. 
i 23. 

Caſſim Gheun, A feſtival of the Greek Chri- 
Mins 4,218. 

Caſmilus, one of the Cabiri. 1, 187. 


Caſtalio (Sebaſtian), his Latin verſion of the 


Bible. 1, 151. 


his French verſion. i, I53. 

Catarvia, A Sicilian feſtival. ii. 486. 

Catechetic Schools, what. 1, 21 5. 

Cathari, who. ii, 173. 

St Catherine of Sienna ( fraternity of), A re- 
ligious ſociety ſo called. i, 427. 

Calibu, a fort of biſhops of Madagaſcar. 
11, 18 

Calius, 1 imaginary god. i, 453. 

Cats, held ſacred by che Egyptians. i, 20. 

Caucus, archbiſhop of Corfou, his catalogue 
of the tenets of the Greek Church. 1, 246. 

Cave ( Dr), vindicates the authority of Ab- 
garus's Letter to Jeſus Chriſt. 1, 4 


Cayſtrius, A Pagan Demi-god. i, 452. 


Cecrops, king of Athens, firſt inſtitutor of 
marriage among that people. 11, 52. 


| Celibacy, not required of the Chriſtian Clergy. 


ji, 58. 


N a religious order in F landers. 


» 574 
C hes ( 2 heodore de), founder of the Croſs- 


of him. 1, 287. 


Centenarius, The head, or preſident, over 


an hundred monks. i, 2. ii, 119. 
Cephalus and Procris, their ſtory, 1, 105, 
Cephas, St Peter ſo called, and why. 11, 242. 
Ceroferarii, Taper-bearers. i, 13. 

Kupdz rer, what it ſignifies. i, 305. 
Cbalaſſa, an Arabian deity. i, 454. 


Chalcedon, 


bearers, a religious order; ſome account 
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Il, 421. 

Cham or Hani, Taid to be the fame as Nel. 
chiſedech. 11, 79. 

— — the ſame as Oſiris. 11, 20. 

Chamanim, Temples of Baal. i, 108. 
Chapelle ardente, what. ii, 71. 

The three Chapters, an account of the diſpute 
concerning them, ii, 42 3. 

Charter of Charity, what. 1, 253. 

Charter-houſe, why ſo called. i, 211. 

Chaſca, the planet Venus, worſhipped under 
that name by the Peruvians. 11, 334. 

Charity (the arch-fraternity of), A religious 
ſociety ſo called. 1, 427. 

Chili, the religion of that country. ii, 3 24. 

China, the religion of that country. 11, 327. 

Chippur, a Jewiſh feſtival. i, 392. 


Choquet (Lewis), A French poet, his bur- 


leſque verſion of the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
34, 


Cbiun, the ſame as the god Remphan. 


Il, 335: 


Chouria Vankcham, A religious order in the 


Eaſt-Indies. ii, 553. 
n (Jzsvs), when born. 1, 21. 
— Account of him in St Barna- 
bas's Goſpel. i, 128. 
— his coming ſaid to be foretold 
by the Sibyls. 11, 396. 
— — his Letter and preſent t to Ab- 
garus, king of Edeſſa. i, 4 
Chriſtianity, its extent. i, 235. ii, 335. 


Chriſtians (Primitive), accuſed of Atheiſm. 


N 98. 


—— — When firſt called by 
this name. i, 128. 

Chriſtophori, a name given to the Primitive 
Chriſtians. 1, 232. 

St Co tom, his account of Alms. i, 35. 

- Of Lent. 11, 13. 

his Liturgy. 1, 24. 

———--— deſcription of Paſſion Week. 

% -- 

Church +. the Aſcenſion, at Jeruſalem. 1, 87. 

— — — Of St John Baptiſt 
at Damaſcus. i, 540. 

Churches, how dedicated by the Romaniſts. 


i, 311. 


h_—_— 


( Apoſtalical ), four. i. 70. 

Chuychu, the rainbow worſhipped under that 
name by the Peruvians. ii, 334. 

Ciſtæ or Cheſts, uſed in the religious worſhip 
of the Pagans. i, 81. 

St Clara of Montefalco, figure of a crucifix 
graved on her heart. ii, 101. 

Clarke (Dr Samuel), his account of the na- 
ture and evidence of miracles. ii, 98. 

Claros, a city of Ionia, An Oracle of Apollo 
there. 11, 199. 


Clemens Romanus, his firſt Epiſtle to the Co- 


rinthians, antiently read in the Chriſtian 
Church. 11, 16. 

85 Clement, biſhop of Rome, his martyrdom. 
ii, 240. 

Clinic-baptiſin, what. i, 121. 


Clodius, intrudes into the myſteries of the 


$000 . i, 169. 


IN b E x. 


| Chalcedon, the General. Council of that place. 


Cock, ſacrificed by the Jews on the day of 
expiation. i, 392. 

Code ( Theodefian), Bodies of Eccleſiaſtical 

(FJuſtinian), Laws ſo called. i, 310. 

Codex Argenteus, what. 1, 154. 

Czletial doctors, among the Chineſe, who. 
HH, 5 


Cobeleth, the book of Eccleſiaſtes ſo called. 


„4 % 

Colidei, Iriſh prieſts ſo called. i, 292. 

Collatina, an imaginary goddeſs, 1, 453. 

College {The ſacred), what. i, 206. 

Collegiate Churches, what. i, 242. 

Colieſtins, or black Siſters, an order of Nuns 
in Flanders. 1, 575 

Colluthus, a prieſt of Alexandria, ſome ac- 
count of him. 1, 264. 

Comber (Dr), his 2b; of the Engliſh 
Liturgy. 11, 28. 

Commenaatories, who. i, 266, 

Concilia or Conciliabula, what. i, 241. 

Concordance, firſt projected by Hugo Cardi. 
nalis. 1, 149. 

Confeſſio, ſome Chriſtian Churches called by 
that name. ii, 67. 

Confeſſional, what. 1, 272. 

Confeſſioniſts, who. ii, 36. 

Conge d' eflire, the King's writ for electing a 
biſhop ſo called. i, 162. 

Congregationaliſts, who. i, 528. 

S/ Conon, his martyrdom. ii, 66. 

Conſiftory-Courts, in England, what. i, 281. 

Conſtance, the General Council of that place. 


ii, 434. 


| Conſtantinople, the firſt General Council of 


that place. 11, 418. 
e theſecond General Council held 
there. 11, 423. 
— the third General Council held 
there. ii, 425. 
——— —— the fourth General Coungal held 
there. 11, 428. 
Convulſionaries of France. 11, 5 
Coraces and Hierocoraces, Certain Prieſts 8 
called. ii, 106. 
Cor-epiſcopi, The biſhop? s heart, A title given 
to archdeacons. i, 75. 
Corona presbyterii, what. ii, 273. 
Coronet of Virginity, what. 11, 107. 
Corpus Canonicum, a body of Canon-Law fo 
called. i, 248. 
Corfica and Sardignia, the religion of thoſe 
iſlands. 11, 327. 


Courſes, of the Jewiſh Prieſts, ii, 12 5, &c. 


Cow-dung, eſteemed ſacred by the Indians. 
i, 89. 

Cox Richard), dean of Chriſt Church, one 
of the firſt compilers of the Common 
Prayer. ii. 25. 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, one of 
the firft compilers of the Liturgy. ii, 23. 
Creſcent, why placed by the Turks on the 
tops of moſques and towers. i, 575. 

Crete, an oracle of Jupiter there. ii, 195. 


Crocefiſo (Santiſſemo), a famous crucifix at 
Naples. 1, 289. 


Crociary, an officer attending on biſhops. 
199 © - aw. 
| Croſs 
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Croſs (Sign of the), a ceremony of the Chri- 
ſtian religion. 1, 289. 


Crucifixion, the manner of it. i, 287, 

Crypte, Burial-places, ſo called. i, 213. 

Cuba, the religion of that iſland. ii, 335. 

Cultores Dei, a name given to certain Scotch 
monks. i, 291. 

Cunina, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 4653. 

on when taken away from the = 

„ 381. 

8 Cure of ſouls, what. 1, 294. 

Curſas, the Roman Breviary ſo called, i, 177. 

Cuſtodies, what. 1, 424. 

Cutheans, the Samaritans ſo called. ii, 366. 

Cyndambaram, or the Golden Chain, the name 
of a certain Pagod. 11, 229, | 

Cyprus, the religion of that iſland, ii, 327. 

Cyrcaries, what. ii, 272. 

St Cyril, his Liturgy. ii, 24. 

Cyrus, the Great, his victory over the Sacx. 
ii, 349. | | 


D. 


Az. Na Ax, certain Statues ſo called. i, 300. 
S. Damien (Hermits of), who. i. 217. 
Senun, What. ii, 154. 

Daniel's ſeventy weeks, explained. ii, 90. 
Danubian provinces, the religion of thoſe 

countries. ii, 326. 

Dapbne, metamorphoſed into a laurel. i, 62. 

a famous grove, dedicated to Apollo 
in the ſuburbs of Antioch. 1, 580. 

Azqvigepa, Grecian Prieſts ſo called. i, 30g. 

Darius Hyſtaſpis, ſuppoſed to be the Aha- 
ſuerus of ſcripture. i, 375. 

Darius Ochus, Kills and facrifices the Egyp- 
tian god Apis. i, 579. 

David George, an enthuſiaſt, ſome account of 
him. 1, 304. 

Day (George), biſhop of Chicheſter, one of 
the firit compilers of the Common-Prayer. 

li, 26. 

Dea Cardinis, A Roman goddeſs, who. 
1, 209. EY 
Death (fraternity of), A religious ſociety fo 

called. 1, 427. 
Decanus, the head, or preſident, over ten 
monks. i, 2. 

December (the month), under the protection 

of Veſta. ii, 131. 

3 4 — how repreſented by the 
antients. ii, 132. 

Decemviri, who. ii, 309. 

Decime Saladine, A Tax fo called. 1, 309. 
Decius, the emperor, perſecutes the Chriſti- 

ans. ii, 241, 


Decrees, a body of Canon Laws, ſo called. | 


— 
7 Eccleſiaſtical Laws, ſo called. ibid. 
De-dhemar, an Arabian god. 1, 454- 
Defender of the faith, one of the king of 
England's titles. i, 312. ii, 318. 
Deliaſtæ, citizens of Athens ſo called. i, 317. 
Dellees, certain religious madmen. ii, 251. 
Delos, the floating iſland, the birth-place of 
Apollo. 1, 61. 
Vor. II. 


Delos, an oracle of Apollo there. ii, 197. 


Delphi, a famous oracle of Apollo there. 


11, 196. 
tak Poliorcetes; deified in his life-time, 
i, 314. 
Dendrophori, Pagan Prieſts ſo called. i, 318. 
Denmark, the religion of that country. 
ü, 323. 

Dervis, a ſtory concerning, one. i, 16. 
Deſcent of the bleſſed Virgin, a feſtival ſo 
called. 1, 253. | 

Deucalion, worſhiped as a god. 1, 452. 

Deverra, an imaginary goddeſs, i, 453. 

Devil's feſtival, what. i, 252. 

Diaconi Regionarii, who. i, 206. 

Diagoras the philoſopher, his jeſt on a ſtatue 
of Hercules. 1, 486. 

Diagram of the Ophites, what. ii, 191. 

Dibre-Haiamim, the book of Chronicles ſo 
called. 1, 238. 

S Didacus, miraculouſly fed. ii, 101. 

Didyma, an oracle of Apollo there. ii, 198. 


Dies Cinerum, what. ii, 235. 


Dies Mandati, what. ii, 77. 

Dii majorum and minorum gentium, who. 
i, 449. 

—— Conſentes. ib. 450. 

—— Electi. ibid. 


| —— Selecti. ibid. 


Diocleſian, the emperor, perſecutes the Chri- 
ſtians. ii, 242. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account of the Jews. 
1, 603. 


| eee the hero, worſhipped as a god. 


» 452. 
St Din 245, his Liturgy. li, 24. 
Dionyſius, tyrant of Sicily, takes away AÆſcu- 
lapius's golden beard. i, 24. 
Dioſcuri, Deities ſo called. i, 212. 


Dodona, An oracle of Jupiter there. ii, 194. 


St Dominic, his life. i, 339. 

——-— the firſt Inquiſitor: i, 534. 

Dominica Gaudii, a name given to the fe- 

ſtival of Eaſter. i, 345. 

Dominica in Albis, Low-Sunday ſo called. 
ii, 30. 

Dat, or Domus Dei, what. 1, 241. 


ſtians. ii, 248. 
Donnes, or Demi-Croſſes, who. Il, 44. 
Dormitio Deiparæ, the name given by the 


Domitian, the Emperor, perſecutes the Chri- 


Greek Chriſtians to the feſtival of the 


Aſſumption. i, 92. 
Douay (the College of ), a Popiſn ne 


li, 382. 


Drink-Offerings, what. 11, 357. 


Dryden (Mr), his deſcription of a temple 
of Mars. ü, 64. 


of a good Pariſh-prieft, it, 


280. 


 Dul-Kaffain, an Arabian god. i, 454. 


Du-Pin, his argument againſt the authority 
of Abgarus's letter to "Feſus Chrift. i, 4. 
Durandus, ſirnamed the moſt reſolving Dotter, 

a famous School-man. ii, 378. 
Du-Schara, an Arabian god. i, 454- 
Duumviri, Who. ii. 309. 
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Dꝛobara, or the planet Venus, worſhi ipped | 
by the Arabians. 1, 455. 

Dꝛol, or the planet Saturn, worſhipped by 
the nen, i, 455. 


E. 


Ale (the), a lucky omen. i, 102. 

— Symbol of Jupiter. i, 559. 

Faſter, regulated by the firſt General Coun- 
cil of Nice. 11, 417. 

—  — of the Turks, what. i, 136. 

Ecebolius, the Sophilt, manner of his recan- 
tation. ii, 146. 

Eccleſia, what. i, 241. 

Eccleſia diæceſana, what. 11, 145. 

Eccleſia matrix, what. ibid. 

Eccliſiæ Cauſidicus, who. 1, 163. 

Ecclefi edict, or Church-Lawyers, Who. i, 223. 

ExTuT@uaTt, What. i, 241. 

Edidt of Nants. ii, 2 10. 

Educa or Edulia, an imaginary goddeſs. 
i, 4 

Egypt, 8. religion of that country. 11, 330. 

Eipectdyn, What. 11, 305. 

8 Jupiter worſhipped under that name. 


» 55 

Elijah. pole by the Jews to be preſent 
inviſibly at the circumciſion of their chil- 
dren. i, 251. 

Elis, an oracle of Jupiter there. ii, 194. 

"Exanvedizar, Judges of the Olympian Games. 
i, 4 

Elvai, head of the Elceſaites, ſome account 
of him. 1, 353. 

Emperor of a thouſand years, a title ured 
by one of the Chineſe Emperors. 11, 5. 

Empyrean, what. 1, 472. 

England, the religion. of that part of Great | 
Britain. 11, 326. 

Engliſh Schiſm, the Reformation ſo called. 
li, 

1 a Ceremony of initiation, 1, 188, 

Enyo, the ſame as Bellona. 1, 138. 

Epaphus, an Egyptian deity, the ſame as 
Anubis. 1, 58. 

Epheſus, the general council of that place. 
11, 420. 

Fringe, What. i, 264. . 
Epidaurus, a city of Peloponneſus, an oracle 

of Aſculapius there. 11, 201. 

Epiphanius, ſon of Carpocrates the herefiarch, 
worſhipped as a god. 1, 210. 

Epiſcopus Fudæorum, who. i, 163. 

Epiſozomene, Aſcenſion- day ſo called by the 

| K Chriſtians. i, 86. 

Epiſtle to the Parthians, St John's firſt Epiſtle 

_ antiently ſo ſtyled. i, 540. 

Epiſtle commendatoriæ, communicatoriz, and 
dimiſſoriæ, what. i, 160. 

——— Synodice, Trattoria, and Formate, 
what. ii, 281. 

Eponamon, the devil worſhipped under that 
name in Chili. ii, 334. 

Erectbeus, worſhipped as a god. i, 452, 

Ergana, a Pagan — i, 452, 


Ergenk and Eſtenk, the names of a book 
forged by the hereſiarch Manes. ii, 48. 
Eternity of Hell-torments, a Theological que- 

ſtion. i, 482. 
Ethiopia, the religion of that country. 


331, 332. 
Evagrius, his deſcription of the Adamites. 


LG 

Evargic Tropiſts, who. 11, 36. 

Euccadires, Prieſts of the gods 4b-Addires. 
i, . 

EU td, the Lord's Prayer ſo called. 

Euchites, Chriſtian Heretics. ii, 72. 

Euclia, a goddeſs of the Bœotians and Lo- 
crians. 11, I77. 


| Evxraie and xawuiee, Vows and freeavill 


offerings. ii, 350. 
him. i, 382. 


of him. i, 382. 

Evladi reſul alla, who. i, 357. 

Euemerion, the god of good luck. ii, 450. 

Eunomius, biſhop of Cyzicus, account of him. 
i, 383. 

Eupbratian Provinces, the religion of thoſe 

_ countries. 11, 329. 

Europe, the ſeveral religions of that quarter 
of the world. 11, 322. 

Euſebius, biſhop of Nicomedia, account of 
him. 1, 383. 

Euſtathius of Sebaſtia, founder of the mona- 


It, 2} 

St 3 his Liturgy. ii, 24. 

Eutyches, abbot of Conſtantinople, account 
of him. 1, 383. 

EE DHE, Who. i, 21 

Ezra, publiſhed the firſt edition of the Bible. 
„ 

— his xviii Prayers. 11, 267. 


F. 


Abius Pia, why ſo called. ii, FR 
Fabulinus, an imaginary god. 1, 452. 
Faqui, a kind of prieſts of Madagaſcar, 

11, 185. 
| Faſt of the holy Apoſtles, what. i, 403. 

Faſts of the congregation, what. 1, 401. 
Father of the houſe of judgment, the Jewiſh 
High- prieſt's deputy ſo called. ii, 362. 

Feaſt of weeks, what. 11, 238. 


1, 128. 
— — — under the protection 
of Neptune. 11, 129. 
— how repreſented by 
the antients. i 132. 
Feretrius, Jupiter worſhipped under that 
name. i, 557. 
Feriæ, what. i, 409. 
— Stative. ibid. 
— Conceptive. ibid. 
— Imperative. ibid. 
—-— Nundinales, ibid. 


O 


M. Eudes, orief of the oratory, account of 


Eudoxus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, account 
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February (the month), whence ſo called. 
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Frriæ quarta and ſexta, what. ii, 40). 


Feronia, Juno worſhipped under that name. 


i, 552, 

Feſſomia, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 

Fingers of mount Ida, who. i, 296. 

Fire (holy), a ceremony of the Greek Chri- 
ſtians ſo called. i, 415. 

Fire-Temple, at Balch in Perſia. i, 76. 

Fire-Temples, of the Magi. ii, 415. it, 40. 


Fiſherman's ring, the Pope's Seal ſo called. 


ii, 262. 
The Fiſh's companion, a name given by the 
Mohammedans to the FN. Jonah. 
i, 54 
Reminds, prieſteſſes ſo called. i, 417, 552. 
Flanders, the religion of that country. ii, 
324. 
Horida, the religion of that country. ii, 333. 
Fonts, bleſſed, in | the Romiſh Church. i, 166, 
Forculus, an 1maginary god. i, 453. 
Fox (George), a Shoemaker, founder of the 
ſect of the Quakers. 11, 306. | 
France, the religion of that country. ii, 324. 


St Francis, founder of the Franciſcan Monks, 


his life. i, 424. 

St Francis's girdle (fraternity of), a religious 
ſociety fo called. 1, 426. 

St Francis de Paula, founder of the Minims, 
his life. 11, 97. 


—— — a miracle wrought by 


him. ii, 101. 


Fratres de ſacco, A religious order. ii, 350. 
= Fruftuoſus, his relics preſerved. li, 321. 


| God, defined by Mohammed. i, 33. 

— Notions of the Mohammedans concer- 
ning him. i, 34. 

Godwyn, earl of Kent, choaked with corfued 
bread. i, 284. 

Golden Legend, what. ii, 11. 

Gomarus, profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, 
oppoſes Arminius. i, 82. 

Gooarick (Thomas ), biſhop of Ely, one of the 
firſt compilers of the Common-Prayer. 
Il, 25, | 

Good Sons, a religious order ſo called. i, 584. 

TerxAiverTes, Who. i, 215, 

Grand-Creoſſes, who. ii, 44. 

Grand Quarantain, a faſt of the Greek Monks. 
i, 193. 

Great Sabbath, Saturday in Paſſion- week ſo 
called. 11, 225. 

Grecian Impoſtors, the Chriſtians ſo called by 
the Heathens. 1, 232. 

Greece, the religion of that country. ii, 325. 

Gregory of Tours, overthrows the idol of 

 Cybele. i, 145. 

St Gregory's book de cura paſtorali enjoined 
to be read by the clergy. i, 258. 

Gregory the Great, his ſeven- fold Litany. 
1, 22. 

Groot (Gerard), founds a ſociety of * 
Clercs at Deventer. i, 2 56. 

Grotto of the Sibyl, in Italy. ii, 394. 

Grundiles Lares, Roman deities ſo called. 
11, 6. 

Guelfs and Gibbelines, origin of thoſe two 
factions. ii, 260. 


I- Guillaume, or William of the deſert, hen 


. 


N Aming, prohibited by the Mohamme- 
dan religion. 11, 114. 
Ganges (the river), it's waters ſacred. i, 5. 


Ganymede, made cup-bearer to Jupiter. 11, 


158. 


Gatis, the mother of Semiramis, ſtory of her. | 


i, 96. 

n A Jewiſh ſect. i, 434. 

Gazel, love-ſongs uſed by the Derviſes 
i, 31 

Gefr . — a myſterious book, written 
by Ali, ſon-in-law of Mohammed. i, 33. 

Gelaſius, a Pagan Player, converted by mi- 
micking the Baptiſm of the Chriſtians. 
I, 

4 goddeſſes ſo called 1, 452. 

Genii, twenty-four created by Oromaſdes, 
and encloſed in an egg. 1, 78. 

Geomancy, a ſpecies of angury. 1, 102. 

Tiezv®-, or the Crane, a dance among the 
Delians. 1, 317. | 

Germany, the religion of that country. 11, 324. 


_ Gerſhomites, a particular order of Levites a- 


mong the Jews. ii, 17. 
St Gervaiſe and St Protaiſe, their relics work 
miracles, ii, 321. 
Gboſt, a kind of Mohammedan purification, 
ſo called. ii, 300. 
Gibel Mouſa, Mount Sinai, ſo called, it, 401. 
St Gilbert of Sempringham, his life. , 444. 


3 


der of the Guillemites, ſome account of 
him. 1, 463. 
Guinea, the es of that country. il, 331. 


H. 


Acket, a blaſphemer in the reign of 
Q. Elizabeth. i, 166. 

Hadgees, the Mohammedan pligrims ſo 
called. 11, 251. 

Hagiographia, what. 1, 148. I 

Hameſtris, Xerxes's queen, ſuppoſed to be 
the Eſther of Scripture. i, 375. 

Hamet, emperor of Morocco, founds a new 
ſe& of Mohammedans. „ „„ 

Haynes (Simon), dean of Exeter, one of the 
firſt compilers of the Common: prayer. 
ii, 25. 

Hebdomas Magna, Paſſion- week ſo called. 
li, 224. 

Hebrews, the Jews why ſo called. i, 517. 

Hecatza, Phantoms ſo called. i, 475. 

Hefior, worſhipped as a god. i, 452. 

Hegumeni, certain officers in the antient 
monaſteries. 11, 119. 

Helen, worſhipped as a goddeſs. 1, 452. 

Helena (the empreſs,) diſcovers the croſs of 
Jeſus Chriſt. i, 288. 

the wife of Simon Magus. 1, 127. 

Heliogabalus (the emperor), whence ſo named. 


1 2. 
3 » 35 Henry 


INDEX 


Henry II, king of England, his penance for 
the murther of Abp. Becket. 11, 236. 

Henry IV, emperor of Germany, excom- 
municated by Pope Gregory VII. 11, 260. 

en Alexander's favourite, deified. 

14 

e biſhop of Norwich, founder of the 

Cathedral, and upon what occaſion. 1, 


Hartl, his deification deſcribed. i, 314. 

Hermes Paſtor (the book of ), antiently read 
in the Chriſtian Church. 11, 16. 

Hermotimus, a Pagan demi-god. 1, 452. 

Herod the Great, king of the Jews, ſome ac- 

count of him. i, 518. 

— rebuilds the Temple of Je- | 


ruſalem. ji, 454 


1 K 


Herodian, his deſcription of the emperor Se- 


verus's Apotheoſis. i, 71. 
Herſipbhoria, an Athenian feſtival. i, 83. 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, ſpoils the Temple 
of Jeruſalem. ll, 454. 
Hibbut hakkeber, what. ii, 112. 


Hieromonachi, who. ii, 118. 


Hilarion, founder of che monaſtic life in 


Syria. ii, 117. 
Hilary, biſhop of Arles, ſuppoſed to be author 
of the Athanaſian Creed. i, 97. 


Ii mekafat fiddunia, a proverbial faying of | 


the Arabians. ii, 78. 

Hiſpaniola, the religion of that iſland. ii, 335. 

Hodamos, priefts of the iſland of Socotora. 
it, 41. 

Hog (a), faid to be worſhipped by the 
Jews. 1, 519. 

Holbech (Henry), biſhop of Lincoln, one of 
the firſt compilers of the Common-prayer. 
i, 25. 

Holland, the religion of that country. ii, 324. 

Holocauſt, a facrifice fo called. ii, 356. 

Holy Handkerchief (fraternity of the). 1, 470. 

Holy of Holies, part of the Jewiſh tabernacle, 
ſo called. ii, 441. 

— part of the Temple of Jeru- 
alem, ſo called. ii, 455. 

Homer, his blindneſs fabulouſly actounted 

. 

Honorius, Abp. of Canterbury, ſaid to have 
divided England into pariſhes, about the 
year 640. ii, 223. 

Hooker (Mr), his opinion of Abſolution. 


. the breviary of the Greek Chri- 
ſtians. 1, 176. 

Hoſpital of the charity of our Lady. i, 226. 

Hoſpitalers of St Jobn of Feruſalem, a reli- 
gious-military order. ii, 44. 

Hoſtilina, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453 

Hou, one of the names of God, according to 
the Muſſulman religion. 1, 512. 

Houſe of ſtone veſſels, part of the Temple of 
Jeruſalem ſo called. ii. 554- 

Hughes (Mr), his deſcription of the Moham- 
medan Paradiſe. 11, 222. 

Hungary, the religion of that country. 11, 324. 

Hutter (Elias), author of ſeveral Polyglotts. 


ll, 255, 


Hyacinthus, transformed into the flower Hya- 
cinth. 1, 63. 

Hydromancy, a ſpecies of augury. i, 102. 

. eee who. 1, 72. 

Hyzne, Prieſteſſes ſo called. ii, 106. 

Hylobians, who. 1, 463. 

Hypapante, the feſtival of the purification of 
the Virgin Mary, ſo called. ii, 302. 


J. 


— 


Acco, Idol Temples in the iſland of * 


lan. i, 499. 
Fagouth, an Arabian god. i, 454. 


to the Ophites. 11, 191. 

the devil fo called by the Seve- 
rians. ii, 450. 

Jamaica, the religion of that iſland. ii, 335. 

St James, his Liturgy. ii, 24. 

K. James's Bible, what. i, 157. 

January (the month), why called by the 
Greeks Taun v. li, 53. 

whence called e e ii, 128. 

under the protection of Juno. ii, 


129. 


how repreſented by the antients. 
1 132. 

Japan, the religion of that country. ii, 330. 

Faphet, the ſon of Noah, the ſame as Dagon, 
the god of Aſhdod. i, 299. 

——— the fame as Neptune. ii, 165. 


Farchi (Solomon), a famous Rabbinical doctor. 


i, 314. 


of Judas Maccabeus. ii, 37. 

Jaug, an Arabian god. 1, 434. 

Le Fay, author of a Polyglott Bible. ii, 256. 

Iceland, the religion of that iſland. ii, 327. 

Fejunia quarte & ſexte feriæ, what. i, 402. 

Jepbiel, an angel, ſuppoſed to have been 
Shem's tutor. i, 47. 

St Ferom, his Latin verſion of the Old Te- 
ſtament. i, 1 51. 

his opinion of the book of Chro- 
nicles. LS. 

Jeſſæans, a name given to the Primitive 
Chriſtians. i, 232. 

Fews, ſtories of their profaning the Hoſt, 


i, 497. 
St Ignatius, his relics preſerved. 11, 321. 


| Thamadar Maraja, the preſident of hell, ac- 


cording to the Indians. i, 480. 


ii, 350. 
Ilythia, an antient goddeſs of the Eleans. 
11, 406. 


Image- worſbip, eſtabliſhed by the ſecond 


General Council of Nice. ii, 427. 
Immenſity of God, Mohammedan notions con- 
cerning it. 1, 467. 
Immerſion, or dipping, antiently uſed in bap- 
tiſm. i, 121. 


— practiſed by the Greek Church. 
i, 124. 
XIV Im- 


Jaldabaoth, the god of the Jews, according 


Jaſon, an Helleniſt Jew, author of an hiſtory | 


Lade and — propitiatory offerings. 
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INDEX. 


XIV Impediments of marriage laid down by 
the Canon Law. 11, 59. 
Imprecations of the Pagans, an account of 
them. ii, 266 
Indelible character, true notion of it. i, 312. 
Infancy of Feſus Chriſt, an apocryphal book 
aſcribed to St Matthew. ii, 75. 
Infulæ, or holy fillets, what. ii, 3 54. 
Inſcriptions, to St Anthony of Padua. i, 55. 
— — to Apollo Grannus. 1, 67. 
ES — to Belatucadrus. i, 137. 
— - to Belenus. i, 138. 
———- co Bemilucius. i, 141. 
— — to Bergimus. 1, 146. 
— to Bibracte. i, 157. 
— to Ceres. i, 220. 


0 — to Czleſtis Dea. 1, 262. 


—— one relating to the feſtival called 
CARED 1, 309. 
—— to ElagabaJus, i, 352. 
———— to Fidius. i, 414- 
—— to Fortune. ii, 533. 
———— to Janus. i, 505. 
— — to Iſis. i, 545, 546. 
— to Juno. i, 552. 
on the altar diſcovered by St 
Paul at Athens. 1, 575. 
—— in the Church of St Peter at 
Lyons. i, 576. | 
— One relating to the Criobolia 
f - ma Taurobolia at Rome. 1, 590. 


—— on a Font in the Church of St 


_ Albans. 1, 597. 
to the gods Manes. ii, 46. 


RO Hs Mithras. ii, 106. 


———- to the god Mogon. 11, 108. 
———-—— concerning the Quinqueviri. 11, 


oe tie the goddeſs Salus. ii, 364. 
concerning the Sulfi. ii, 411. 
„ to the god Terminus. ii, 457. 


1 — to the goddeſs Tranquillity. 1, 


469. 
— — to the goddeſs Tutelina. Ii, 475. 
— —¼ͤ to the god Vitirineus. ii, 496. 


Tafitatinn of a Chriſtian man, a book fo 


called, publiſhed in the reign of Henry 
. VIII. ii, 25. 
Intabulati, who. i, 347. 
Intercidona, an imaginary goddeſs. 1, 453. 
Joachim, abbot of Flora, ſome account of 
him. i, 537. 
——— the high-prieſt, ſaid to be the au- 
thor of the book of Eſther. 1, 375. 
Joan of Kent, burnt for an Anabaptiſt. 
. 4. 
Foaſh, king of Fudab, repairs the Temple of 
Jeruſalem. ii, 454. 
St Fobn the Evangeliſt, his Liturgy. 11, 24. 


John of Leyden, head of the Anabaptiſts, = 


to death. 1, 42. 


Foſeph, the Virgin Mary's ſpouſe, why painted 


with a rod in his hand. ii, 342 


Foſepb the patriarch, ſuppoſed to be the god 


Serapis. ii, 385. 

Fofiab, 1 — of Judab, repairs the temple of 
Jeru ſalem. ii, 454. 

Foyeuſe ( Duke of ), turns Capuchin. i, 205. 
Vor. II 


24 


Treland, the religion of that country. ii, 326. 

Idore Clarins, corretts the Vulgate edition of 
the Bible. 1, 151, 

Nand of Repentance, what, ii, 1 19. 

Hands (the Furtunate). 1, 227. 

Nee of Man, peculiar privilege of it's biſhop. 


1, 162. 


- | Iſmael, an Arabian god. i, 454. 


Tfraelites, ſtory in the Targum of their paſ- 
ſing the Red-ſea. i, 110. , 

Italy, the religion of that country. ii, 325- 

Fubal, the ſame as Apollo. i, 67. 


Judas, ſirnamed the Holy, author of the 


Jewiſh Miſna. ii, 102. 
Judgment of Paris, deſcribed by Ovid. ii, 484. 


Jugatinus, an imaginary god. i, 453. 
Julian, a pretended Meſſiah ſo named. ii, 91. 


Fulius Ceſar, reformed the Roman Kalen- 


dar. 11, 128. 


| ————— took the office of Pontifex 


Maximus. ii, 257 


Junius and J. Tremellins, their Latin verſo of 


the Bible. 1, 151. 
Jupiter Eleutherius, why ſo called. i, 355. 


Juſtice (divine), opinions of the Moham- 


medans concerning it. 1, 16. 
meant under the fable of Ate 
thrown down from heaven. i, 96. 
July (the month), whence ſo called. 11, 128. 
= under the protection of Ju- 
piter. 11, 1 30. 
—_ — how repreſented by the an- 
tients. ii, 132. 


Jumanamazi, the Friday's devotion among 


the Turks. i, 501. 

June (tbe month), whence ſo called. ii, 128. 

——  — under the protection of 
Mercury. 11, 130. 

— —— how repreſented by the 
Antients. ii, 132. 

Fuſticer of the Fews, an officer appointed by 
William the Conqueror. 1, 522. 

Fuſtin, his account of the Jews. i, 604. 

Fuſtiniani, biſhop of Nebia, author of a 
Polyglott Bible. ii, 255«- 


Th 


Auri, an order of Mobam medan Monks, 
. 320. 


Kaf and Noun, or the high of the creation, 


what. i, 30. 

Kakekigo, a famous] apaneſe hero, ſtory con- 
cerning him. 1, 411. 

Kalendar (Fewiſh). 11, 125. 

— (Roman). ii, 129. 

(Romifh). ii, 133. 

= (Greek). ii, 137. 

(Engliſh). ii, 138. 

Kamifi Fino, a ſacred garment of the Sintoiſts. 
ii, 402. 

Kentiſh Long-tails, origin of that proverb. 
11, 464. 

Ketab KY Merage, a Mohammedan book de- 
ſcribing the prophet's 3 Journey to heaven. 
ii, 83. 
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IND E, X. 


Ketebe or Zercolr, the caps which the Turkiſh 

Juaniſaries wear. i, 134. 

Keturab, Abraham' 8 eos the ſame : as Ceres, 
i, 221.1 

Kbirkhah, the indir of the Derviſcs. 1, 320. | 

Kimchi (Foſepb), a famous Rabbinical Oe 
Il, 314. 

Kimchi (David), a famous Rabbiniſt, ii, 314. 

King of Sacrifices, a Sacred Officer UG the 
Romans. 11, 339. 

Kirk, the Scotch term for Church, whence 
derived. 3% 7 | ns 

Ririath Shema, what. ii, 415. 

Kitoo, a Japaneſe la br ſo called. i, 532. 

Kiwelings, a kind of deity of the Malaba- 


rians. i, 605, 


Knoch (Henry), miraculouſly preſerved by St 


Barbara. i, 126. 
Koathites, a particular order of Levites a 


the Jews. ii, 17. 


Koive, High- prieſt of the antient Pruſſians. 


| 12 239. 
2 


F. Laar, a r concerning him: li, 

LOS: 

Lacedemonians, great encouragers of marriage. 
i, 52. 

Lacinia, Juno worſhipped under that name. 


i, 552. 
Lacturnus, an imaginary god. i, 453. 


Lake of Charon, in Egypt, ſtory concerning 


it. 1, 58 

Land, a kind of archbiſhops of Mada- 
gaſcar. 11, 185. 

Lao Kiun, a famous Chineſe philoſopher. ii. 

Lien robs the temples of Neptune and 
Apollo. 1, 64. 

Lara, a fort of the Argives, an Oracle of 
Apollo there. ii, 199. 

Lateran Councils. 
Council. 11, 429. 


The firſt General Lateran . | 
——— upon Mercury's Thefts. ii, 84. 


he ſecond General Lateran 


Council. ii, 430. 


=-—— The third Geet Lateran 


"Council. ibid. 


Wn — The fourth nt: Lateran [ 


Council. 11, 431. 
Latialis, Jupiter worſhipped under that name. 
i, 538. 
1 Italy ſo called, and why. ii, 370. 
Laud (biſhop), manner of his conſecrating St 
Katherine Creed Church. 1, 279, 
Laurel, ſacred to Apollo, why. 1, 63. 
Lavernal, ns of the gates of Rome, why ſo 
called. ii, 8. 
St Laurence, rendered inſenſible of pain by 
the ſacramental bread and wine. i, 380. 
— - his martyrdom. 11. 66. 
Laws, firſt invented by Ceres. i, 221. 
Lay-baptiſm. i. 125. ä 
Layers on of hands, who. ii, 36. 
Leaven of Herod, what. i, 492. 


Lebadea, à city of Bœotia, * Nog of 
Trophonius there. ii, 199. 

Loebbeus, the fame as St Jude. ji, 401. 

| Legation, what. i, 206. 

Leilat al merage, what. 1, 170. 

Lenea, | feaſts of Bacchus. i, 111. © 

Leo Fuda, his Latin verſion of the Bible. i, 
131. 

FP hog certain Prieſts ſo called. ii, x06. 

Lesbos, an Oracle of Orpheus's — there. 
ji, 201. 

Levana, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 

Levirate, a Jewiſh Law ſo called. ii, 57. 


| Libentina, an imaginary goddefs. i, 453. 


Liberties of the Gallican Church, what. i, 247. 
Libitinarii, Undertakers of funerals, among 
the Romans, ſo called. ii, 20. 


| Library, the famous one at Alexandria. ii, 


386. 
Alux bt, Who. 1, 331. 
Lights (The feaſt of ), among the Jews. 1, 


312, 470. 


——— Among the Chriſtians, 
I, 363. 


| Light and Darkneſs, ſymbols of the good and 


bad god. i, 78. 
Lillith, Adam's firft wife. i, 231. 
Limentinus, an imaginary god. i, 453. 
Lingam, what. ii, 381. 


Literati of China, atheiſts. i, 98. 


Locke (Mr), his account of Enthuſiaſm, i, 
361. 


— — his account of St Paul's Epiſtles. 


i, 365, &c. 


| L e the ſame as Good Fryday. i, 
6. 


45 

Lots (Divination by), deſcribed. 337: 

Love (divine), notions of the Mohammedans 
concerning it. i, 372. 

Loyola 5 founder of the Jefaits, his 
life. 1, 511 


Lucian, his fabulous deſcription of Hell. i, 


477+ 
his raillery upon Jupiter 8 thunder- 
bolt. i, 558. 


upon the birth of Minerva. ii, 94. 
— his humorous dialogue between Cha- 
ron and Menippus. ii, 154. 


——— his raillery on the birth of Pan. ii, 


216. 

Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari, ſome account of 
him. 11. 31. 

Ludi Circenſes, what. 11, 165. 

St Luke's body, a famous Relic. ii, 32 1. 


Lully Cee? a famous School-man. 75 


Luther (Martin), the firſt Reformer, ſome 
account of him. 11, 33. 
=—— ——— his book de Libertate Chri- 
3 ibid. p. 34. 
— that de Servo Arbitrio. ibid, 


r 


p. 3 5. 
Luthero-Calviniſts, who. ii, 36. 
Luthero- Zuinglians, why ſo called. ii, 36. 
Lycurgus, the Spartan, worſhipped as a god. 
1, 452, 
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Lyons, the firſt General Council of that 
place. ii, 432. 


—— the ſecond General Council held dere 
ü, 433. 


| Lyſander, the Athenian, deified. i, 31 8. 


. 


Acaria, a "goddck worſhipped by the 
Greeks. 1, 411. 


S. Macarius, a miracle wrought by him. 1, | 


493. 
Maccabees (Feaſt of ihe), an antient Chriſtian 


Feſtival. ii, 38. 
Madagaſcar, the religion of that iſland. ü, 


335% 
Maderas, the religion of that iſland. ii, 332. 


Mænades, prieſteſſes of Bacchus. i, 111. 
Mahmal, what. ii, 251. 
Maimonides, a famous Rabbinical Doctor. ii, 


314. 


Majonites, who. 11, 36. 


Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, the religion 

of thoſe iſlands. 11, 327. 

Majores, ſuperiors of the Celicolz, or Heaven- 
worſhippers. 1, 262. 


The Maldives and Ceylon, the religion of thoſe | 


iſlands. ii, 330 


Malek En Aus, a Moham medan Doctor, 


ſtory of him. ii, 43. 


Malta, the religion of that iſland. 11, 327. 


Mamzerim, a name of reproach, given by 
the Rabbiniſts to the Caraites. 1, 206. 


Manaſſeh, king of Judah, profanes the Tem- 


ple of Jeruſalem. ii, 454. 
Manes, the hereſiarch, his hiſtory. ii, 47. 
Manturna, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 
Maratonians, who. ii, 38. 
Marcellina, a famous woman among the Car- 
ocratian heretics. i, 2 10. 
March (the month), whence ſo called. ii, 128. 


- a0 


how repreſented by the antients. ii, 
132. 

Marica, a Pagan goddeſs. i, 453. 

St Mark, his Liturgy. ii, 24. 


Maro (Clement), the firſt who tranſlated the 
| Me enten, an officer of the Greek Monks. 


Pſalms into metre. ii, 296. 


 Marſyas, the Satyr, vanquiſhed by Apollo. 


1, 64. 
S. Martin's hat, formerly carried into the 
field by the kings of France. 1, 224. 
Marlin, biſhop of Tours, founder of the 
monaſtic life in France. ii, 117. 
Martyria, what. 1, 241. 
Martyrium, ſome Chriſtian Churches called 
by that name. ii, 67. 
ow Salvatoris, a church on mount 
Golgotha, ſo called. ii, 68. 
S: Maruta, her Liturgy. 11, 24. 
St Mary of the Suffrage (Fraternity of "a a re- 
ligious ſociety ſo called. i, 427. 
Mary-Land, the religion of that country. ii, 


333. 
Maſgiad, what. ii, 144. 


Moſgiad Giam, what. ii, 144. N 
Maſoucki, Prieſts of the negroes of Guinea, 
i, 413. 


Matcbi-Manilou, an evil deity of the W 


of Canada. i, 5664. 
Mathurins, a religious Order. ii, 470. 
Matrag rie, prieſts of the goddeſs ur. 
i, 28. 


| Matres 1 an order of prieſteſſes. ii, 


106. 

St Matthew, his Liturgy. ii, 24. 

Maximinus, the emperors perſecutes the Chri- 
ſtians. il, 241. 

May (William), Dean of St Paul's, one of 
the firſt compilers of the Common- prayer. 
5 25. 

Ne (the month), whence ſo called. ll, 128. 

under the protection of Apollo. ii, 130. 

—— how repreſented by the Antients, ii, 
4; EW 

Meat-Offerings, what. ii, 357. 

Medioſandrins, who. ii, 36. 

Meditrina, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 


Megalochemi, Greek Monks, ſo called. i, 193. 


Megilloth, what. 11, 448. 

| Mekubal, what. i, 371. 

| Mekudaſh, what. ii, 141. 

| Melchi, an idolatrous king, aid to be the 
father of Melchiſedech. 11, 80. 

Melecius, biſhop of Lycopolis in Egypt, ſome 
account of him. ii, 547. 


 Melete, ſaid to be one of the Muſes. TR . 


| Melicerta, a Pagan goddeſs. i, 452. 


Mellona, an imaginary goddeſs. 1, 453. 
Memoria, ſome Chriſtian churches called by 
that name. 11, 67. 


Men of underſtanding, certain heretics, ſo cal- 


i -- $681; 49 5. 


Mani, Prieſts of the goddeſs cybele. i, 
28 


, under the protection of Minerva. 11, | Merarites, 


| 


Mendai Jabia, a Chriſtian ſect ſo called. i, 


483. 
Mepbitis, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 
a particular order of Levites 
among the Jews. 11, 17. 


Mercy (Fraternity of ), a religious ſociety, ſo 
-- called. i, 427. 


| Mercy-ſeat, what. i, 80. 


Meſacoros, an eccleſiaſtical officer in the an- 
tient Church. 11, 46. 


„193. 
Me Tink, a ſacred Eclogue, by Mr Pope, ſo 
called. 11, 88. 


The Meſſiah, ſaid to be concealed under the 
fable of Silenus. ui, 399. 


Mevelevi, an order of Moham medan Monks. 
i, 319. 


Meuron (Peter de) or Pape Celeſtin V, his 


1 = 


life. 1, 217. 
Mexico, or New tanks: the religion of that 
country. ii, 333. 
Miche, prieſt of the god Prono. li, 286. 
Micbiuiſi, the Neptune of the North-Ameri- 
Cans. 11, 548. 
2 Greek Monks ſo lie i, 193. 
Midas, puniſhed, by Apollo, with aſs's ears. 
i, 65. 


Midwives, 


| 
| 
| 
$ 
. 


Midwives, allowed, by the Church of Rome, 
to baptize. i, 123. 
Mikra, the Hebrew name of the Bible. i, 


Milton, his deſcription of Paradiſe. ii, 221. 

Mihytta, a goddeſs of the Babylonians. li, 
411. | 

Minarets, towers belonging to the Turkiſh 
moſques. ii, 144. 

Min hagim, what. 1, 521. 

Minutius, a Pagan Demi-god. 1, 453. 

Mirabe, what. ii, 367. 

Miſche, the book of Proverbs ſo called. 11, 


Mi 72 Moſarabum, what. ii, 71. 
Præſanctiſicatorum, what. ibid. 
e r what. i, 521. 
N. Rabanam, what. ibid. 


Mizraim, thought to be the fame as Iſis. N 


11, 207. ON 
Mnemt, ſaid to be one of the Muſes. ii, 148. 
Modim, the planet Mars ſo called. ii, 42. 
MoguPs Empire, the religion of that country. 
A %% 
Mohammed, the falſe prophet, his life, ü, 
10 
ot ſtory of his flight from Mecca to 
Medina. i, 476. 


Mobaver- Hobal, a Diviner among che Ara- 


bians, 1, 10. 
Molinos, a Spaniſh Prieſt, faid to be the Au- 
thor of Quietiſm. 11, 309. 


The Moluccas, the religion of thoſe iſlands, 


11, 330. 
Momus, reckoned amon 8 the Pagan demi- 


gods. i, 452. 
een in England, diſſolved. i, 2 
= — the yearly amount of their re- 
venues, ibid. 
Moneta, Juno worſhipped under that name. 


1, 552. 


name in New York. ii, 333. 

Moniales, who. ii, 177. 

Monophyſites, who. i, 498. | 

Merdecai, ſaid to be author of the book of 
Eſther. 1, 375. 

Mortmain (Statute of), it's riſe. i, 2. 


| Meſchatura, or the planet Jupiter, worſhip- 


ed by the Arabians. i, 455. 
Moſeilama, a falſe prophet. 11, 11 5. 
Moſes's ſhoes, ſaid to be preſerved in the ark 
of the Covenant. 1, 81. | 

Moſes, the ſame as Bacchus. 1, 1 17. 
the ſame as Typhon. 11, 476. 
his Rod, hiſtory of it. ii, 342. 
— a pretended Meſſiah ſo named. ii, 


91. 


Motecallemoun, Mohammedan School-men fo | 


called. i, 563. 

Mothering, what. 11, 1. 

Mouldazi, a kind of Deacons of Madagaſcar, 
11, 18 

3 officers belonging to the Turkiſh 
moſques. ii, 144. 

Mullahs, Perſian prieſts ſo called. i, 471. 

Mum ſconderen, a Mohammedan ſect, 1, 134. 


INDEX 


Munſter (Sebaſtian), his Latin n of the 


Bible. i, 181. 
Munus Conſecrationis, what. ii, 271. 


Muradie, a royal moſque at Conſtantinople. 


ii, 152, 


Mauret ( Stephen de), founder of the Grand- 


montains, ſome account of him. i, 462. 
Muſic, uſed in the religious worſhip of all 


nations. i, 4 
Myrmidons, whence ſo called. i, 20. 
Myſteries, of the Koran. i, 91. 


N. 


Aib, or Chief of the ſaints, who. 


i, 357. | 

aſhim, a name given by the Jews to their 
wives. ii, 5 

Natalitia, feſtivals ſo called. 1, 410. 

Natolia or Afia Minor, the religion of that 
country, 11, 329. 


Nathan, a * Rabbinical doctor. ii, 


314 
Naylor (George), an enthuſiaſt. ü, 306. 
Nagareens, a name of reproach given to the 


Primitive Chriſtians. i, 232. 


| Nazianzen ( Gregory ), reſigns the ſee of Con- 


ſtantinople. ii, 337. 


| Nebuchadnezzar, king of Aſſyria, plunders 


and deſtroys the T emple of Jeruſalem. 
Il, 454. 


Negroe-land, the religion of that country, | 


li, 331 


Nebemiab, one of the Jewiſh Meſſiahs. i, 82. 


Nebuſbtan, what. 11, 389. 


Neir, an Arabian god. i, 454 


N. emeſeia, a feſtival of the ; godidets Nemeſis. 


11, 160. 


| Nens, young T alapoins, or Siameſe Monks, 
Monetto, the Devil worſhipped under that 


ſo called. ii, 4 


Nero (the emperor), ſuppoſed by ſome to be 


Anti- chriſt. i, 56. 

—— perſecutes the Chriſtians. ii, 240. 

St Neſtorius, his Liturgy. ii, 25. 

New Mexico, or Nova Granada, the religion 
of that country. ii, 333. 

New England, the religion of chat country. 
11, ibid. 


| New York, the religion of that country. it. 


ibid. 


New Ferſey, the religion of that country. 


11, ibid. 


f — the religion of that iſland, 


Wy SES: 


New ES — _ of Mons. i, I 5 

Sir 1. Newton, adjuſts the time when StJohn 
wrote the Apocalypſe. i, 59. 

his opinion concerning it. 
ib. 60. 


his character of the prophet 
| Daniel. i, 303. 
— his deſcription of God i, 448. 
Neyelab, an Arabian god. i, 454 


Nice, 
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Nice, the firſt general Conneil of that place. 
ii, 41 

— hs. ſecond General Council held there, 
il, 426. 

Nicken, a god of the Danes. ii, 172, 

Nicolas of Antioch, account of him. ii, 169. 

Night-faſt, obſerved by the Fagan Indians, 
i, 404. 

The Night of Power, a Turkiſh feſtival. li, 

41. 

Nimrod, taken for Bacchus, 1, 117. 

Noad, worſhipped by the Armenians. 1, 77. 

ſaid to be the ſame as Bacchus. i, 117. 

—— the ſame as Dagon. i, 299. 

—— the ſame as Janus. i, 305. 

the ſame as Saturn. 11, 371. 

Nobumanga, emperor of Japan, conſtitutes 
himſelf a god. ii, 518: h 

Nonnæ, who. ii, 1 

St Norbert, founder of the F remonſlratenſes, 
ſome account of him. ii, 272. 

Norway, the religion of that country. ii, 

2 
Morel, a commentary on the decretals, ſo 
called. i, 1 


November (the month), under the rrotRion 
of Diana. ii, 131. 


——_— 
* 


— 


„ 


the antients. ii, 132. 


Nubia, the religion of that country. ii, 3 31. | 


Numeria, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 
| Nundina, an imaginary goddeſs. ibid. 


Nuns of the Paſſion, a religious order. 1, 205. 
Nurembourg, the Diets of. i, 328. 


O. 


Blations ( Cuſtomary), what ii, 1. 
Obituary, what. 11, 183. 
Ocham (William), ſirnamed the Singular 
Doctor, a famous School-man. ii, 378. 
O#ave of Chriſtmas, what. i, 252. 
October (the month), under the protection of 
Mars. li, 131. 


antients. ii, 1 32. 

Odacon, a ſea- monſter. i, 299. 

Oeconomus, o or Steward, who. i, 160. 11, 3 39. 

Oi xo £vxTHEN, What. It, 202. 

Oil of prayer, what. i, 361, 

Okaiſir, an Arabian god. i, 454- 

Okee, the god of the natives of . 
li, 334. 

Olur 851 Olmax, what. ii, 147. 

Olympius, Jupiter worſhipped under that 
name. i, 538. 

St Omers (the college of), a Popiſh ſeminary. 
Ii, 383. 

LR x title of the falſe Propper Moham- 

| med. 11, 110. 
Omomus, the herb, uſed by the Perſians in 

the worſhip of Arimanius. i, 78. 
Omophorion, what. ii, 214. 


"Oo 1®- and Oια⁊—o i», difference between 
the terms. ii, 382. 


how repreſentes by the 


Vor. II. 


how repreſented by 


Omphalopſychi, certain monks ſo called. 1, 


492. 

Old ile, tha: ji, 36. 

Onkelos, author of a Targum or Chaldee 
Paraphraſe. ii, 449. 

Opis, an imaginary god. i, 45 3. 


| Oral Law of the Jews, what. i, 186. 


Oratio Quotidiana, the Lord's Prayer ſo 
called. 1i, 28. | 


Ordinary of Ordinaries, the Pope ſo called. 
ii, 204. 

Ordination. -faſts, what, and when Greed. 
i, 357. 

Oriſa, the ſupreme god of the rnfiableants of 
Guinea. ii, 331. 

Origen, his opinion of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews. i, 370. 

Offlago, an imaginary god. i, 453. 

Othman, keeper of the keys of the Temple 
of Mecca. i, 185. 


Our Lady of Atocha, an image of the bleſſed 
Virgin. 1, 99 

Owl (the), ſometimes a lucky, ſometimes an 
unlucky omen. i, 103. 


Oyls, bleſſed, in the Romiſh Church. i, 
Log 


bo 


Achomins, the firſt tounder of monaſte- 
ries. ii, 117, 120. 
Paganizers, who. 1, 378. 


Pagninus (Sanctes), his Latin verſion of the 


Bible. 1, 151. 
Palamedes, a Pagan demi-god. i, 452. 
Paleſtine, the religion of that country. il, 


| . 329: 
Palladium of Troy, what. ii, 96. 


Palms, or Olive-branches, diltributed by the 
Popes. ii, 215. 


ara eG., the book of Eccleſiaſticus ſo called. 


I, 34 
ra a Pagan demi - god. i, 4 52. 
Panis conjuratus, what. 1, 284. 
Pannici terrores, what. 11, 186. 
Ilarygpaise, or the Univerſal Oracle, Jupiter 
ſo ſtyled, and why. ii, 193. 
Pantenus, the philoſopher, finds the Goſpel 
of St Matthew in India. i, 129. 


| Pape Piſinni, a title formerly grew to the 


inferior clergy. li, 219. 

Papal power, it's riſe and progreſs. ii, 258. 

Paraclet, this word how interpreted by the 
Mohammedans. 1, 29. 

Paraguay, the region of that country. ii, 
334- 


Paralipomena, the book of Chronicles ſo 
called. 1, 238. 


Paraſceue, or the Preparation-day, What. 
Il, 347. 

Paraſiti, an order of Pagan Prieſts. ii, 278. | 

Paraxa#i, mother of the gods, according to 
the Indian Bramins. i, 174. 

Pardon, the notions of the Moham medan 
divines concerning it. i, 2 

examples of it. ibid. 

7 G Parſcioths, 


Parſcioths, what. ii, 73. 

— an imaginary aoddeſs, i, 453. 

| Parvati, the wife of Eſwara, a god of the 
Indian Bramins. i, 376. 

Paſch of the Crofs, Good Friday fo called. 
li, 2286. 

Paſcha, Eaſter why ſo called. 9 > 

Paſchal Taper, lighted and blefled, in the 
Romiſh Church. i, 166, 347. 

Paſchal term, what. i, 346. 

M. Paſchal, his Provincial Letters, when, 
and upon what occaſion, written. 1, 502. 

Paſithea, a Pagan goddeſs. ibid. 

Patre, a city of Achaia, an oracle of Ceres 
there. ii, 200. 

Patres, the Abbots, or Fathers, of Mona- 
ſteries. 1, 2. 

Patres Sacrorum, an order of prieſts, ii, , 106. 

St Patrick, author of the monaſtic life in 
Ireland. 1i, 121. 

Paventia, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 4 53. 


Paul and Anthony, fathers of the Chriſtian 


Hermits. ii, 117, 120. 
St PauPs Chains, a famous relic. ii, 321. 

St Paul's Church, at London, built with 
money raiſed by indulgencies. i, 532. 
Paulus Samoſatenfis, biſhop of Antioch, ſome 

account of him. ii, 230. 
Pawaws, Pagan prieſts in New York. ii, 
8338 what. ii, 360. 
Peacock of heaven, a name given to the Angel 
Gabriel. i, 434. 
Pedilavium, what. ii, 170. | 
Pelagius, author of the Pelagians, fome « ac- 
count of him. 11, 231. 


ſtic life into Britain. ii, 117. 
Pellonia, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 
Peninſulas of India, the religion of thoſe 
countries. ii, 328. 
Penitents, how treated in Lent. i, 90. 
Penfilvania, the religion of that country. 


ii, 333. 
Pentateucb, a collection of Decretals ſo called. 
i, 310. 
People of certainty, a Mohammedan ſect fo 
called. i, 574. 
Peratics, Chriſtian heretics, ſo called. ii, 
155. 


Pentheus, torn in pieces by his own mother 
and ſiſters. i, 115. 

Perfica, Pertunda, and Prema, imaginary 

goddeſſes. i, 453. 

Peri, a ſort of Dzmons, according to the 
Mohammedans. 1, 298, 336. 

Permiſeer, a god of the Banians, ii, 558. 

Perpetua, the martyr, her viſion. 1, 85. 

Perſia, the religion of that country. ii, 328. 

Perfian 2 always of the order of che 
Magi. i, — — 

Peru, the religion of chat country. ii, 334. 

Peſukim, what. 1, 149. 

Peta, an imaginary goddefßs. i, 453. 

St Peter, whether he ever was at 3 


i, 243. 


his chains a famous wel li, 327. 
— his Liturgy. it, 23. 


ſaid to have introduced the mona- 


INDEX. 


St Peter's Church at Rome, built with money 
raiſed by Indulgences. i, 531. 

St Peter in vinculis, a Romiſn feſtival. ii, 3. 

Peter, the Hermit, the firſt who preached 
up the Cruſades. i, 290. 

Peter the Great (the Czar), declares himſelf 
head of the Ruſſian church. ii, 215. 

Nlerpwpe, a book of ſacred myſteries, i, 354. 

ÞaAxopoept, bearers of the Phalli, who. i, 331. 

Phantaſos, an attendant on the god Somnus. 
11, 142. 

Phare, a city of Achaia, an oracle of Mer- 
cury there. ii, 200. 


Philemon, an Egyptian prieſt, preſerved from 


the deluge. i, 79 
Phileſius, 


Oratory, ſome account of him. ii, 20g. 
The Philippines, the religion of thoſe iſlands, 


ii, 330. 


Pbobetor, an attendant on the god Somnus. 


11, 142. 
Penis (the), an emblem of eternity. 7 377. 
ÞwTIL ever, who. 1, 21 55 


Picard, the Flemmin, hiſtory of him. it, 


248. 


Pico de Adam, a mountain ſo called. ii, 221. 


Pilgaſhim, a name given of the Jews to _ 
wives. ii, 57. 

Pirke avoth, what. ii, 72. 

Piſciculi, a name given to the FIN Chri- 
ſtians. i, 232. 


Pius IV (Pope), his Creed. i, 244. 


1 Plantin (Chriſtopher), author of a Polyglott 


Bible. ii, 255. 


Pliny the younger, his account of the Chriſti- 


ans. i, 233. 
— an epiſtle of his to Trajan. 


i, 371. | 
Pneumatomachi, the Macedonlin Heretics ſo 
called, 'and why. 11, 38. 


| Pollio, the martyr, his account of Chriſtia- 


nity. 1, 235. 


| Sz Polycarp, his bones, preſerved as relics. 


ii, 321. 

ne e certain deities ſo called. i, 68. 
Portio Congrua, what. ii, 491. 
Poland, the religion of that country. Il, 324. 
Polygamy, diſcouraged by the Greeks. i, 52. 


| ——— and by the Romans. 11, 54. 
— — tacitly implied 1 in the laws of Mo- 


ſes. ii, 56. 

———— difallowed by Chriſtians. 11, 58. 

— allowed by the Mohammedans. ii, 
110. 

Poor Catbolics, a religious order. ii, 82. 


Papulonia, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 
Portugal, the religion of that country, ii, 


325. 
Potina, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 45 3. 


| Prayer of forty hours, what. 11, 533- 


Prayers, deified. 11, 20. 

Predefiination, notions of the Kokimmedans 
concerning it. i, 188. 

Prefice, hired mourners among the Romans. 
ii, 151. 

| Preſentation of our Lady, the title of three re- 
ligious orders. ii, 275. 


Preſter- 


Apollo lo called, and why. ii, 199. 
St Philip Neri, founder of the prieſts of the 
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who. i, 30 r. ii, 168. 
Prideaux (Dr), his opinion of the Sibyls | 
and their books. 11, 390. 
Primer, a Prayer-book ſo called, publiſhed | 
in the reign of Henry VIII. ii, 23. 
. and Maximilla, two enthuſiaſts, 11, 


Preſter-Fobn, 


Priſeilian, biſhop of Avila, ſome account of 
him. 11, 282. 

Prolocutor of the Convocation, his office i, 
282. 

Prophecies relating to the Meſſiah. ii, 86, dec. 

IIe xA&lovTts, Who. ii, 234. 

Protagoras, the Philoſopher, accuſed of A. 

theiſm. 1, 97. 

Protefilaus, a Pagan demi-god. i, 452. 

Prothefis, what. i, 241. 

Proto-evangelium,. or Preparatory Goſpel, what. 
i, 4 

| 1 5 a Dignitary in the Greek Church. 
tt; £20.” 

Proviſors (Statute of ), againſt Popiſh Bulls, 
it, 26 

Pars: prieſts of the Banians. ii, 315. 

Puniſhment (Divine), five different ſorts of it, 
according to the Arabians. 1, 15. 

Purgatory, of the Mohammedans. 1, 73. 

Puta, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 45 3. 

Puticuli, what. i, 213. 

Pyromancy, a ſpecies of augury. i, 102. 

Pyrrhic Dance, what. 11, 217. 

Pythagoras, deified. i, 314. 

Pytbian Song, what. i, 437. 

Python, the ſerpent, ſlain by Apollo. i, 64. 

Dx, what, „ 


Q. 


called. 11, 13. 

Duadrageſimal fe, what. 11, 98, 
Quadriſacramentals, who. ii, 36. 
Dualificators of the holy office, who. i, 276. 


CEN mal Faſt, the ſeaſon of Lent ſo 


Queen of Heaven, a goddeſs mala by 


the Phoenicians. i, 92. 11, 139. 
Quilla, the Moon worſhipped under that 
name by the Peruvians. 11, 334- 
Quinze-vingt, a college of blind men at Paris 
ſo called. i, 411. 


R. 


Achel, ſaid to be worſhipped under the 


name of Aſtarte. i, 93. 
7 he Rainbow, deified under che name of Iris, 
i, 544. 
Ram- Raman, an Indian deity. i, 164. 
Ratio Libitinæ, what. li, 20. 
Rati bon, the Diets of. i, 328. 
3 excommunicated by a Spaniſh biſhop. 
4, 386. 
8} Raymond of Pennaforte, a miracle OP" 
by him. ii. 101, 


Kagiel, an angel, ſuppoſed to have been 


Adam's tutor, i, 4. 


The Recognitions, an hiſtory of St Peter fo 
called, ii, 


244. 
| Reconciliation of Church-yards, a Popiſh cere- 


mony. 1, 249. 

Redman (John), dean of Weſtminſter, one 
of the compilers of the Common- prayer. 
li, 2 


Refarmati Legum, &c. a book ſo called. 1, 


199. 

Refuge (Cities of ), among the Jews. i, 94. 

Regina, Juno worſhipped under that name. 
I, 552. 

2647 * two books of Samuel ſo called. 
il, 3 | 

Rejoycing for the Law, a Jewiſh feſtival ſo 
called. ii, 399. 

Rasi Mohammedan notions concerning 
it. i, 3291 330 

Remboth, gyptian monks ſo called. 11, 369, 

 Remonſtrance, of the Arminians. i, 83. 


KRemuria, a feſtival of the Romans. 11, 12. 


Reſignatio ad favorem, what, ii, 337. 

Retaliation, preſcribed by the Koran. i, 322. 

The Revelations of St Peter, antiently read on 
Good Friday, in ſome churches, ii, 16. 

Rhodes (Ruigbts of), who. ii, 44. 

Ridley (Nicolas), biſhop of London, one of 
the firſt compilers of the Common-prayer. 
Ii, 25. 

St Robert, founder of the Ciſtertians, his life. 
1, 252. 

| Robinſon (Thomas), archdeaton of Leiceſter, 
one of the firſt compilers of the Common- 
prayer. ii, 25. 

Rome-ſcot, and Rome-pennyng, what ji, 244. 


St Romuald, founded of the Camaldolites, 


his life. i, 196. 
Romulus, author of the Roman year. ii, 244. 
murdered by the Senators. ii, 311. 
his deification deſcribed. i, 314. 


Roſary ( Fraternity of the), a religious rer 
ſo called. i, 425. 


Royal Gates, what. it, 153. 


Rumi, the name of the Greek Kalendar. * . 


 Rancina, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 


Rural-Deans, their office. i, 307. 

Rufma, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 

Ruſſia or Muſcovy, the reagnon © of that coun- 
„„ 


8. 


Had, an Arabian god. i, 454. 
Saadias Gaon, his Arabic verſion of the 
Pentateuch. i, 132. 
Sababa, chief prieſt of Madagaſcar. ii, 185. 
Sabaoth, the ſupreme God of the Archontics. 
i, 122. 
—— Prince of the 7th heaven, according 
to the Gnoftics. i, 446. e 
Zac age, What. ji, 2 | 7 
Sabaxius, Bacchus 55 named, nd why. i, 


47. 
347 > 


4 Sabbatb-day's journey, what, 1 us 348. 
Sabbatical year,” what. ibid. 


Sabbofis, a diſeaſe fo called. ibid. 


Sacrarium, what. ii, 4 


. 
the feaſt of), obſerved che Mo- 
Sacrifice (tbe feaſt of ) by 0 Serenus, a pretended Meſſiah. 11, 91. 


» 


hammedans. 1, 30. 
Sacriſtan, who. ii, 391. 


10111 


Sabibi fetva, a name given to the Turkiſh 1 


Mufti's. ii, 147. 
Saints (Mohammedan), deſcribed. i, 104. 
Salt of the Covenant, what. ii, 359. 
Sambian Pongo, the god of the inhabitants of 
Loango in Ethiopia. ii, 332. 
Samoſatenſes, Who. ii „36. 
Sanftimoniales, Who. ii, 177. 
Sand lerer, the abuſe of them. i, 9 
— a remarkable inſtance 
| lated. ibid. 
gaga, a famous pilgrimage of the Sintoits, 
ſo called. ii, 402. 


Santa Caſa, a famous houſ 
the church of our Lady 


n the middle of 
ki che mild 11, 29. 


Santo Benito, a coat worn by the PRI. of 


the Inquiſition. i, 534. 
Volto, a famous crucifix at Lucca. 75 


28 

Serafina, a woman held in great veneration 
by the Indian Pagans. 1, 173. 

Sarmentitii, a name : of reproach given to the 
primitive Chriſtians. 1, 233. 

Saturnia, Italy ſo called, and why. 1, 370. 


Scaiathin, a ſort of Dzmons, OS) to | 


the Mohammedans. i, 298. 
Scales, an emblem of Juſtice. i, 559. . 


l Fraternity of the „a reli ious hs: 
Scapulary (Fraternity of 1he) : 18 | Sheliach Zibtor, an officer in the Jewiſh ſy- 


ciety ſo called. i, 426. 
Extd ation, what. li, 387. 


Sceik and Caſi, judges of religious matter 


among the Perſians. ii, 151. 

EN h, What. 11, 442. : | 
| Schams, an Arabian god. i, 454. 

Schucker (Thomas), an enthuſiaſt Anabaptiſt, 
ſtory concerning him. i, 42. 

Scotland, the religion of that Pert of Great 
Britain. ii, 326. 

Scotus, or Duns Scotus, ſirnamed the fubtile | 
Doctor, a famous School-man. ii, 3 


8 
Secreta Monita Societatis Feſu, wire y 5 a 


book ſo called. i, 513. 

Sedarim, what. TR 73. 

Segetia, an imaginary god. i, 433. 

Seirim, a ſort of dæmons, mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture. 1, 298. 

Selah, what. ii, 297. 


Selatyn, the royal moſques i in Turkey ſo cal- 
led. i, 501. 


Seliel, an angel, ſuppoſed to have been Ja 


cob's tutor. i, 47. 

Selli, prieſts of Jupiter Dodonæus. ii, 194. 

Semaxii, a name of reproach given to the 
primitive Chriſtians. i, 233. 

Semele, the mother of Bacchus, her ſtory. , 

3 

Seminaire des bons enfans, A religious ke ſo 
called. 11, 9. 

Sentig, an imaginary. goddeſs.” i, 453+. 

Sentinus, an imaginary god, ibid. 


N 


3 


5 * | 


of one vio- . 


ö 


INDEX. 


September (the month), under the protection 
of Vulcan. ii, 137. 

= how repreſented by 
the antients. 11, 132. 
Serapbical Habit, what. ii, 143. 


— 


9. Serenus Sammonicus, his verſes on the uſe 

of the Abracadabra. i, 6. | 

Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, ſaid to have a. 
ſiſted Mohammed in writing the Koran. 

8 

Sergius III or IV, the firſt Pope, who 

Changed his name. ii, 262. 


| Sermon, preached by St Anthony to the fiſnes. 


I; 335 
Serpents, divine worſhip _ to them. ii, 
191, &c. 
Servetians, who. ii, 36. 
Servus Ser voran, one of the Pope's titles. , 
180. | 
Seſoftris, king of Egypt the ſame as Bac- 


chus. 1, 117. 
ders a Judicature i in Scotland ſo called. i, 


Seth The book of), a forgery of the Sabians. 


ll, 349. 


Severians, Chriſtian Heretics ſo called. ii, 


450. 
Sevvat, an Arabian _ 1, 454. 


| Severe, the emperor, proſecutes the Chri- 


ſtians. ii, 241. 
Sqhab, an order of Mohammedan monks. i, 


5 
Sbarbit ſar bene el, the firſt book of Macca- 
bees ſo called, and why. 11, 37. 


nagogue. ii, 416. 

Shem, * to be the ſame as Melchiſedech. 
Il, 79. 

| Shichuliſham, a tile given to the Turkiſh 
Mufti. 1, 14 

Shiſbac, king Eg Egypt, plunders the temple 
of Jeruſalem. ii, 454. 

Siamites, atheiſts. i, 98. 

Sibylline Oracles, an account of them. ii, 394. 

Sibylliſts, ſome of the Chriſtian F athers ſo 
called. ii, 396. 


Sicily, the religion of chat iſland. ii, 32, 


Sidon or Sida, the ſuppoſed father of Melchi- 


ſedech. ii, 79. 

Sigenottas, Pruſſian prieſts. ii, 229, 

Silence, obſerved by the Magi, and the y. 
thagoreans. i, 118. 

F. Simon, a remarkable paſſage of his con- 
cerning the epiſtle to the Hebrews. i, 370. 


Simon the Fuſt, the laſt of the Jewiſh Maſſo- | 
rets. li, | 


Simon Magus, hiſtory of BY ji, 399. 


Simonides, the poet, miraculouſly preſerved. 
" "232. 


| Singing-cakes, what. ü, 507. 


Sin-Offerings, what. il, 359; 

Sion-houſe, upon the river Thames, er 
a monaſtery. 11, 374. 

| Sifrum, the ſymbol of Iſis, deſcribed, i, 547. 


Skip, (John), biſhop of Hereford, one of the 


firſt compilers of the Commen- prayer. ii, 
25. 


Skippon, 


INDEX. 


Skippon, ſeveral legendary ſtories out of that | 


author, ii, 11. 

Smalcalde (The league of ), what. ii, 25. 
Sminthius, Apollo worſhipped under that 
name by the Trojans. 1, 580. 
— a kind of divine worſhip paid to it. 

11, 18 
Soair, an Arabian god. i, 454. 
Socinus (Fauſtus), the hereſiarch, ſome ac- 
count of him. ii, 403. 
Socrates's Demon, what. i, 298, 441. 
Sobail, or the ſtar Canopus, worſhipped by 
the Arabians. i, 455. 
Solitaries, of the inſtitution of St Peter of 
Alcantara. i, 255. 
Solitaurilia, an antient Roman ſacrifice. li, 
413. 
The Sonna, what. ii, 406. 
Sons of God, mentioned in ſcripture, who. 1, 
= no 
Sons of the Prophets, who. ii, 288. 
Soratte (the mountain), famous for the wor- 
| ſhip of Apollo. i, 66. 


Sorab, a temple, ſuppoſed to be built by | 


Adam. E 
Sortes Virgilianæ, what. i, 133. 


Sortium Prefefus, an officer in the 2 


temple. ii, 320. 
_ * worſhipped under that name. 


i, 


South Dr), his character of the Lamenta- 


tions of Jeremiah. 11, 2. 

Sowar, the chapters of the Koran fo called. 
i, 564. 

Spain, the religion of that country. ii, 325. 

Sparrow (Bp. ), his opinion of the forms of 
abſolution. i, 8. 

Spencer, his thoughts concerning the Ten 
Commandments. i, 308. 

Spire, the diets of. i, 328. 

Sportulantes Fratres, the Chriſtian 3 ſo 
called. ii, 338. 

Spouſes of the Law, who. 11, 399. 

St Staniſlaus Kofica, his bones a remedy againſt 
diſeaſes.. ii, 101. 

Stanoanrians, who. ii, 36. 

Star, account of that, which directed the 
wiſe men. i, 363. 

Star-bearers, the ſame as Bethlehemites. i, 
14 

fs an imaginary ood. i, 453. 

Stator, Jupiter worſhipped under that name. 
1, 558, 

1. of Jupiter, a remarkable ſtory con- 
cerning one. i, 558. | 

Staurolatræ, Heretics ſo called. i, 228. 

Steele (Sir Richard), his Paraphraſe of St 
Paul's epiſtle to Philemon. i, 369. 

St 77. his bones preſerved as relics. ii, 


arkanen High-priefts of Minerva. 11, 
| — * an imaginary god. i, 433. 
Sternbold and Hopkins, tranſlators of David's 
Pſalms into Engliſh metre. ii, 296. 
Stimula, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 
Stone, worſhipped by the Iſraelites. 1, 1 


Stones, worſhipped by the Phcenicians. i, 118. 


Vor, II. 


1 


- Stone-henge (in wi Itſhire), ſaid to have ehh 
a Temple of the goddeſs Herta. i, 492. 

Strenia, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453: 

Sub-datary, an officer in the Pope's court, 
1, 3204 

Sucefeldians, who. ii, 3 6. 


Sueden, the religion of that country, il, 32g, 


Sufeldians, who. 11, 36. 

Sunda iſlands, their religion. ii, 330. 
SvE“ os, Who. 11, 2 34. 

Zurhesvot, what. i, 240. 


Surgam, the heaven of the Indian Waite, 
i, 173 


Swine”s 375, prohibited by the Mohammedan 8. 


religion. 11, 1 14. 
Sword, bleſſed by the Pope. i, 166. 


Symmachus, his Greek verſion of the Old Te- 
ſtament. i, 1 50. 


| Synodalia, what. 11, 1. 
| Synodz, what. i, 241. 


Syria, the religion of that country. 11, 329. 


| Orinx (the nymph), metamorphoſed into a 
reed. 11, 216, 


* 


Able XI (among the XII Tables of the 
Roman Laws) relating to the worſhip 
of the gods. i, 450. 
Tacitus, his account of the Jews. 1. 604. 
Tz E 2g a proverbial expreſſion among 
the Greeks. 11, 197 
Tages, inſtructs the Tuſcans in divination. i, 
85. 


Talapats, a kind of fans, which the Siameſe 


monks carry in their hands. ii, 443. 


Taliſmans, their origin. 11, 349. 
Tamara, a flower, from whence the Indian 


god Brama drew his origin. 1, 173. 

Tammuz, the ſame as Adonis. i, 18. 

Tanks, what. 11, 211. 

Tanquam, Thuiquam, and Teiquam, three mi- 
niſtring ſpirits, according to the Chineſe. 
1, £28. 

7. * the Law of Moſes ſo called. i, 3 59. 

Tarbt, burying-places belonging to the Tur- 
kiſh moſques. ii, 144. 

Tartarus, Virgil's deſcription of it. i, 478. 


Tartary (Great), the religion of that country, 


ii, 327. 


ii, 3245. 


| Taylor (John), biſhop of Lincoln, one of the 


firſt compilers of the Common-prayer. 11, 
25. 


Tecouin, a ſort of Dzmons, according to the 


Mohammedans. 1, 298. 
Te 28 a prayer uſed by the Romaniſts. 


Tehfs! what. 11, 456. 
Tellumo, an imaginary god. i, 453. 5 
Ti emples, of Æſculapius, at Antium. i, 23. 
of the fame god at Epidaurus. i, 24. 
——— Of the Sun. 1, 26. 
of Jupiter Ammon, in Libya. i, 39. 
of Amphiaraus, it Oropus. 1, 41. 

7 H 0 Temples, 


{Littte), the religion of that country. 
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ff Apollo, Ab 1. 66. 

— ef the ſame god at Atium. Is 67. 
—— of the ſame at Aptioch? i i, 880. 
of Piho, the goddeſs b of 8 
5 5882 bs 
t. i, 4. 

of Baal-zebub, A Ekron. 50 110. 
eg of Bagchus, at Samos. i 1, 116. 
of Belus, at Bapylon. 4, 136. 
of Bellona; at Rome. i, 138. 


* 


of Bona Dea. i i, 168. 
of Brama. i, 174. 


of Kataiſi, in Japan. ibid. 

of Canopus. i, 202. 

of Carmenta. i, 208. 

of Ceres, in Sicily. i, 222. 

of Clemency. i, 256. 

of Cceleſtis Dea, at Carthage. i, 262. 
of Concord, at Rome. i, 271. 

of Dagon, in Paleſtine. i, 300. 

of Daiboth, in Japan. ibid. 

of Diana, at Rome. 1, 324. 


of the fame at London. i, 592. 
of Feronia. i, 413. 


i, 422. 
——— of the Furies, at Athens. i, 432. 
of the Sun, among the Hebrews. 


— 
* 


469. 


. of Hebe, at Sicyon and Corinth. 


Of Hercules, at Rome. i, 483. 
of Virtue and Honour, at Rome, 


— 


of Hope, at Rome. i, 496. 
of _ at Rome. 1, 504. 
of 
1, 510, 
—— of Ilithya, at Zgium. „ 523. 
— of Ifis, at Rome. 1, 546, 547. 
— of Juno, in Arcadia. i, 551. 
— of the ſame goddeſs at Rome. 1,551, 


552, 553» 
of the ſame at Anxur. i, 552. 


— 


of the ſame near the Lacinian Pro- 
| Temples, how dedicated by the Romans. i, 


montory. ibid. 

of the ſame at Argos. i, 553.1 

of the ſame at Carthage. 1, 554. 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, at Rome, 


— 
w 


* | 
5 of Jupiter Latialis, near Alba. 
558. 


—— 


ibid. 


i, 
of Jupiter Olympius, at Olympia. 


. of the ſame at Syracuſe. ibid. 


of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. 1 £68. 
of Achilles, in the iſland of Leuce. 


i, 572. 

of Apollo Phileſius. i, 585. 

—— — of Caſtor and Pollux, at Rome. i, 
58 

AE: of Ermenſul, at Stadtbe 


. 1, 594. 
of Latona, in the iſland 


los. ii, 7. 
3 | 


of the ſame goddeſs at York. i, 139. 


of the white Horſe, in Japan, i, 180. 


of the ſame goddeſs at Epheſus, 1, 


of F ortune, at Rome, and Præneſte. 


3 


emma, the Japaneſe god of hell. | 


| 


INDEX 


Temples, of Liberty, at Bons ii, 20. 


——— of Libitina, at Rome. ibid. 


—— of Marica, at Minturne, ii, 49. 

—— — of Mars, the Avenger, at Rome, i 
62. 

—— — of Mars, among the Scythians, 1 
„ | 


——— of Matuta, at Rome. ii, 76. 


of the ſame goddeſs at Satricum. 
— of Mercury, at Rome. 11, 85, 86. 
of Minerva, at Athens. ii, 9s. A 
— of the ſame goddeſs at Pen, lion, i 
and Lindus. ii, 96. ; 
— of Moloch, upon the mount of 

Olives. ii, 122. 


li, 


of the Moon, at Rome. ii, 140. 8 


of the Mother. , in Sicily. 
11, 145. 

of Murcia, at Rome. 11, 148. 

of Nænia, at Rome. 11, 131. 

of Neceſſity, at Corinth. ii, 1 56. 

of Neptune, at Rome. ii, 164. | 

— of the ſame god, in the iſle of Te- 


nos, and on the Promontory of Tænarium. 
ibid. 


| 
| 


of Pachacamac, in Peru. ii, 99 

of Pan, in Arcadia. ii, 217. 

of the ſame god, at Athens. ii, 219. : 
of Peace, at Rome. ii, 231. | I 
of Piety, at Rome. ii, 249. . 
of Pluto, at Rome. ii, 2533. ; 
of Quiet, at Rome. ii, 308. i 
of Rediculus, at Rome, ii, 318. 
of Health, at Rome. ii, 364. = 
of Saturn, at Rome. ii, 371. 28 
of Serapis, at Alexandria. ii, 386. 

of Ilythia and Soſipolis, at Elis. ü, 


of Tempeſtas, at Rome. ii, 451. 
of Toranga, in Japan. 11, 468. 

of Tutelina, at Rome. ii, 475. 

of Venus, in Paphos. ii, 485. 

of the ſame goddeſs at Rome, in Si- 
os. and at Corinth. ibid. 

of Veſta. ii, 488. 

of Virtue, at Rome. ii, 495. 

of Vulcan, at Rome. 11, 504. 


of the ſame god, upon mount 
Etna ibid. 


I 


310. 
Tenes, a Pagan demi-god. i, 452. | ; 
Ten-ſio-dai-fin, a Japaneſe deity. it, 402. b 
Tephila-ſhel-jad, and Tephila-fhel-rofh, what. +0 
11, 248. | 
Ternaries of the Joachimites, what. i, 537. 
Terra Firma, the religion of that country. 
ll, 334. 7 
Tertullian, his fine deſcription of the Chri- E 
ſtian Agape, or Love-feaſts. i, 25. | 
Teens, the Faſt of Lent, ſo called. ii, 
13. 
7. etragrammaton of the Jews, what. i, 509. 
Thabekh, an infernal angel, according to the 
Mobammedans. 1, 480. 
Thaddeus, the ſame as St Jude. ii, 401. 
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 Theodorus of Mopfueſta, his Liturgy. li, 26. 


| Tower of the Winds, at Athens. li, 311. 
Tratlatus and Tractalores, what. ii, 386. 
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7. balamiæ, i in Laconia, an oracle of Paliphae | 
there. ii, 201. 


Thalaſſms, a nuptial ſong, among the Ro. | 


mans. 11, 179. 


Theodorus, biſhop of Pharan, author of the 
Monothelites. 11, 123. 

Theodotion, his Greek verſion of the 01 
Teſtament. 1, 150. 

Theophori, a name given. to the Prin 
Chriſtians. 1, 232. 

Tberapeutæ, a name given to the primitive 
Chriſtians. ibid. 

Thevathat, 
Siameſe deity. it, 404. 

Thirlby (Thomas), biſhop of Weſtminſter, one 
of the firſt compilers of the Common- 
Prayer. un, 25. 


Throne of God, notions of the Mohamme- 


dans concerning it. i, 84, 283. 
Thundering Legion, ſtory concerning it. i, 
2 
e TO what. 1, 240. 
Thurible, what. i, 37. 
Thyades, prieſteſſes of Bacchus. i, 111. 
Thyeſt ee Preces, a proverbial expreſſion for 
imprecations. ii, 266, 
Tiara, or Triple-Crown, of the Pope, de- 
ſcribed. ii, 262. | 
Tillotſon (Asp), his opinion of Abſclution. 


1 


Tindal (William), his Engliſh tranſlation of 


the Bible. 1, 135. 

Tithonus, transformed into a graſhopper. 
„ xo;” 

Titthias, (the mountain), wi ſo called. i, 22. 

Tituli, a name given to Pariſh Churches. 
i % 222. 

Tomma Vanckham, a religious order in the 
Eaft-Indies. ii, 653. 


Traditions, of the Mohammedan religion. 
6 / 

T raditores, who. ii, 361. | 

Trajan, the emperor, perſecutes the Chri- 
ſtians. ii, 240. 


Trent, the General Council of that place. 


ii, 437, 


Treſpaſs-offerings, what. ii, 360. _ 
277 revia, Treuvia, Treuga, or Truga dei, what. 


li, 4 

T reviſe 7 Fohn de), his Engliſh tranſlation of 
the Bible. i, 155. 

Trinity, denied by the Mohammedans, 1, 12. 

Triptolemus, his ſtory. 1, 220. 

Triſſacramentals, who. ii, 36. 

Tritonis, Minerva ſo called, and why. il, 


— 
7. * the ſame as the goddeſs Hecate. 


i, 475. 

Trezen, a city of Peloponneſus, an oracle of 
the muſes there. 11, 201. 

Turtles, excommunicated by the biſhop of 
Quebec. 1, 386. | 

Tyrrhenian Pirates, changed into Dolphins. 
i, 114. 


\ 2 
| Vagitanns, an. Ty 


Valerian, St — 8. kuſpand, e 


brother of Semino den 4 N 
Vall-holl, or Elyſian fields « the Danes. DG. 
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Vaicarany, a fiery river of. V nee to ©; 6 

the Indians. 15 480. TEN : 

Valentinus, author of the Vale hens” 1 
ſome. account of him. ii. $79: 35: 995A 


1, 227. 
ſtians. ii, 242. 


1-512. 

Vallonia, an imaginary goddeſs. x 45 * 

Vanini (Lucilio), burnt tor atheiſm. i, * 5 

Van Pare (George), burnt for an Anabaprift, | 
1 42. — - 

Vatablus, author of a Polyglor Bible. it, : 
1 55 

Veadar, An intercalary month in the Jewiſh | 
year. i, 15. 


Velamen ſacrum, what. ii, 176. 


Venilia, an imaginary goddeſs. i, 453. 

Venus Urania, an Aſſyrian goddels. 11, 139. 

St Veronica, wiped our Saviour's face with 
her handkerchief, i, 470. 

F exfions 4 the Bible, Anglo-Saxon. 1, 153. 

Arabic. i, 152. 

— — Armenian. i, 153. 

— Bohemian. i, 155. 


—— —ͤ—ä4jñb— — — C „K 


13 —— Coptic or Eg gyptian. i, 


— Paniſh. 1, 155. 


—ĩ , 1, 152. 


_ Flemiſh, i, 134. 
— French. i, 152. 
——— German. i, 154, 


f 


= —— Grcck. 1, 150. 


— Latin. i, 131. 

, — Italian. 1,.325.. 

—— — — Ruſſian. i, 155. _ 

— — Perſian and Turkiſh. i, 


— — Poliſh. i, 155. 

——  Sclavonian. i, 155. 

— ——— Spaniſh. i, 134. 

Syriac. i, 152. 

V. eftibulum, or Church-porch, deſcribed. i, 240. 

Vienna, the General Council of that place, 
li, 434. 

Virgil, cenſured by Seneca for his deſeription 
of ZEolus, 1, 21, 

Virginen/is, an imaginary god. i, 453. 

Virginia, the relgien of that country. li, 
334. 

Virgin Mary, hiſtory of her. ii, 300. 

Virgins, eccleftaſtical, who. ii, 176. 

Virrepadra, ſon of Eſwara, an Indian deity. 
i, 376. 

N an imaginary god. i, 453. 

Umbilici, certain monks, ſo called. 1, 492. 

Umbraculum, what. i, 268. 

The Underſtanding or intelligent principle, opi- 
nion of the Mohammedan Doctors con- 
cerning it. i, 12. 
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